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NOTR 

fT^HE  importance  of  studyiDg  the  oanses,  through  which 
the  existing  state  of  afiSsdrs  has  come  into  heing,  is 
being  recognised  by  many  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  social  and  industrial  questions  of  the  present  day. 
With  the  view  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  such  readers, 
the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  have  oon- 
sented  to  reprint  the  portions  of  The  Orowth  of  Industry 
and  Gomnierce  in  Modem  Timee  which  deal  with  the 
revolution  that  occurred,  both  in  town  and  country,  during 
the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  original  divisions  and  pagination  have  been  preserved, 
as  it  may  sometimes  be  convenient  to  use  this  reprint^  in 
classes  or  otherwise,  along  with  the  complete  work. 


w.  a 


TbUTITT  OOLLSGl^  CAHBBmOflL 

88  NomiUm  1907. 
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Industi^t. 
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industry  was  the  prime  object  of  eoonomio  policy  daring  the  period  of  Whig 
Ascendancy,  and  this  aim  is  very  defensiblot  As  the  materials  needed  in 
the  established  manufactures  were  Kmitod,  \t  seemed  desirable  to  plant 
exotic  trades,  such  as  silkweaving,  and  others  in  which  the  Huguenots  were 
skilled.  The  dependence  of  industry  on  trtkdl^  for  materials  and  for  sale, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  intervention  of  emploj^^rs.  The  reconstruction  of 
indufltry  on  capitalist  lines  may  be  effected  so  gra^  dually  as  to  be  untraceable, 
but  signs  of  the  change  are  found  m  the  natnrLa  of  trade  associations  and 
trade  disputes.  In  the  dotiiing  trade,  the  capitf  ^U^  ^i^  domestic  systems 
existed  side  by  side,  and  each  had  advantages  of  y*»  ^^  5  ^"*  ^^  capitalist 
was  in  the  best  position  for  supervising  workmerL.  8&«8ing  the  market,  and 
introducing  machinery.  ••••&"'**        494 
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American  colonies.  •••••••••       522 
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281.  OoalpiiitiilBff.  The  obange  in  the  prooesBM  of  iron  znanofaotare 
BtimQlated  the  ooal  trade,  whioh  had  been  gr.)wing,  throogh  the  demand  for 
fael  in  London.  New  enterprise  was  shown  in  mining,  and  in  the  intro- 
duetion  of  pnmping  and  other  applianees.  In  the  Newcastle  district,  the 
employers  organised  a  system  for  controlling  the  ontput  from  each  colliery; 
while  the  miners  in  Scotland  were  bondsmen,  in  personal  subjection  to 
their  masters. '        •  .        .        626 

232.  mtemal  Commnnlcations.  The  improvement  of  internal  water 
eommnnication  had  often  been  projected,  for  conyeying  com,  and  the  new 
demand  for  coal  gave  better  prospects  of  profit  for  snch  nndertakings. 
The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  constmoted  a  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester 
with  his  own  resources,  and  from  Manchester  to  Bunoom  through  the 
help  of  London  Bankers ;  and  the  scheme  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
was  eagerly  taken  up.  The  roads  of  the  kingdom  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  disrepair,  despite  the  efforts  of  parish  surveyors  to  enforce  statute  duty, 
but  turnpike  roads  were  better  maintained.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
the  state  of  the  roads  hampered  trade  and  agriculture,  but  the  eighteenth 
century  proprietors  were  sufficiently  public  spirited  to  canry  out  vast 
improyements  in  the  country  generally.        .       •        .       •       •        632 


XYL    Spibitbd  Pbopbistobs  and  Substantial  TsNAi^Ta 

233.     Tbe  Beaotlon  of  Oommeroe  on  the  Landed  XntereBts.     The 

Whigs  endeavoured  to  promote  tillage,  not  merely  by  protecting  the 
English  farmer  in  the  home  market,  but  by  giving  a  bounty  on  the  export 
of  com,  and  thus  enabling  the  landed  gentiy  to  bear  taxation.  The  wealthy 
landowners  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  keenly  interested  in  new  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  in  improved  implements  and  buildings,  and  their  efforts 
were  seconded  by  a  growing  class  of  substantial  tenants,  who  could  make  the 
new  system  profitable,  under  the  stimulus  of  expanding  commerce.  640 
•  284.  Imiirovements  in  Tillage.  In  the  seventeenth  centuxy  there  was 
much  imitation  of  Dutch  methods  of  raising  stock  and  daixy  farming. 
Improvements  in  tillage,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  noted  by  Arthur 
Toung,  who  was  an  accurate  observer  of  progress,  and  recorded  some  interest- 
ing survivals  of  mediaeval  practice.  He  severely  criticised  thriftless  ploughing 
and  careless  cultivation  of  beans  and  of  turnips.  He  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  clover  and  zye  grass  so  as  to  give  a  five-course  husbandry,  while 
Bakewell  was  engaged  in  improving  the  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  646 
236.  AgricuItuxBl  Improvement  and  the  Rural  PopnlatioiL  The 
progress  of  improvement  and  enclosure  put  an  end  to  subsistence  farming 
on  the  part  of  artisans,  cottiers,  and  small  farmers ;  enclosure  led  to  the 
consolidation  of  holdings  and  the  displacement  of  rural  population.  Different 
localities  competed  in  a  national  market  and  no  effort  was  made  to  maintain 
separate  markets.  The  expenses  of  enclosure  were  great,  and  the  procedure 
inflicted  much  hardship  on  the  small  farmers,  who  did  not  benefit  by  the 
high  price  of  com,  while  th^  lost  on  other  produce,  and  were  crashed  by 
the  burden  of  rates.       ••»•••  662 
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236.  Tlie  FroUenu  of  Forarty.  The  presBore  of  panperism  called  forth 
fh>m  time  to  time  disoiudonB  whioh  throw  light  on  contemporary  social 
conditions  daring  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  decline 
in  the  power  of  the  Gonnoil,  after  the  Ciyil  War,  gave  scope  for  the 
consideration  of  local,  to  the  neglect  of  national  interests.  Labonrers  had 
a  donble  source  of  income,  and  their  position  was  so  seoore,  that  they  could 
afford  to  be  idle;  additional  opportonities  of  employment  did  not  absorb 
the  Tagrant  population,  who  were  permitted  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  squat  on  the  oonunon  wastee  instead  of  working,  till  they  were  checked 
by  the  Act  of  1662,  whioh  imposed  serious  restrictions  on  the  labouring 
classes.  Fluctuations  of  trade  increased  the  nimibers  of  unemployed ;  and 
■ehemea  for  relieving  the  rates  and  employing  the  poor  were  tried  in  many 
towns.  The  establishment  of  workhouses,  and  the  system  of  farming  the 
poor,  checked  the  increase  of  rates,  as  did  the  war  on  cottages,  but  at  the 
cost  of  much  suffering.  Since  some  persons  fell  into  poverty  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  because  of  fluctuations  in  trade,  there  was  a  reaction 
against  stringent  administration  in  1783,  and  against  the  settlement  re- 
strictions in  1795,  so  as  to  render  the  granting  of  lavish  relief  more 
common. 562 

237.  The  toddental  effects  of  Rntfliifli  Rural  Development  on  IMand. 
The  encouragement  of  the  English  landed  interest  reacted  unfavourably  on 
Irisih  land  management ;  few  of  the  landlords  devoted  capital  to  improving 
tillage,  while  their  pasture  farming  was  discouraged,  and  their  timber 
czhaosted. •       •       680 

XYII.    Thb  BsGiNNmo  or  the  End. 

238.  Tlie  Bevolt  of  the  Ooloniea.  The  severance  of  the  American 
colonies  broke  up  the  British  commercial  system,  and  discredited  its 
principles.  Economic  grievances  gave  an  occasion  for  the  breach,  but  they 
only  pressed  seriously  because  of  the  colonial  lack  of  interest  in  Hanoverian 
politics^  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  colonists  felt  strong  enough  to  work 
out  their  own  political  destiny  without  British  protection.  The  principles  of 
the  British  system  had  been  applied  in  America,  so  as  to  affect  consumers 
of  manufactured  goods  and  to  repress  colonial  industries;  but  American 
eoonomio  grievances  did  not  determine  the  line  of  cleavage  on  which 
the  severance  occurred 683 

239.  The  Union  with  Ireland.  British  statesmen  were  led  by  the 
American  revolt  to  treat  Ireland  more  favourably.  The  Irish  in  1783 
imitated  parliamentary  Colbertism,  with  regard  to  tillage  and  internal 
communication,  and  in  promoting  fisheries  and  manufactures.  The  English 
House  of  CJommons  was  determined  to  control  economic  life  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  and  a  legislative  union  was  the  only  course  available, 
so  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  plan  already  adopted  in  regard  to 
Scotland 688 

240.  Adam  Smith  and  the  Wealth  of  Natlona.  Adam  Smith  supplied 
a  justification  for  a  change  of  economic  policy,  by  treating  National  Wealth 
without  direct  reference  to  Power ;  he  created  Economic  Science.  He  held 
that  if  each  individual  were  free  to  seek  his  own  wealth  the  national  wealth 
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noald  UKveaie,  and  4bAl  spedal  enooongeiiMiita  ymf  needless  and  oostly. 
By  his  analysis  of  the  prooess  of  Bzohange  and  of  the  benefit  of  Trade,  be 
revolationised  oorrent  maxims  of  trade  in  a  way  that  oommended  itself 

both  to  Whigs  and  Tories 593 

241.  Tory  Ba&tlnisnia.  Tory  politieiaas  treated  Land  as  the  main 
faotor  in  eeonomio  prosperity,  and  desired  to  relieve  its  burdens ;  they  were 
not  jealous  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  eoonomie  prosperity  of  the  eolonies, 
so  long  as  politioal  control  was  maintained.  The  Tories  desired  to  dis- 
tribute the  burden  of  taxation,  and  weie  not  eonoemed  to  promote 
manufaotores.  The  resolts  of  applying  Whig  principles  had  been  immense, 
bat  the  oouitry  had  outgrown  them,  and  Pitt  was  well  advised  in  disoarding 
them  and  reverting  to  Tory  traditions,  as  to  the  benefit  of  trade,  in  his 
oommeroial  poUoy,  and  as  to  the  desirability  of  distribating  the  harden 
of  taxation  so  as  to  reaoh  the  owners  of  personal  property ;  thoagh  during 
the  Wan  he  was  also  foroed  to  borrow  largely,  and  in  a  oostly  fashion. 
The  Tory  jealousy  of  the  mon^ed  intsrasi  beoame  associated  with  humani* 
tarian  agitation  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade  and  to  the  oonditions  of 
labour, 697 


VII.    LAISSEZ  FAIRR 

L    Ths  Workshop  of  ths  World. 

^  242.  Tlie  X&dostrial  Revolution  in  Rngland.  The  Industrial  Bevo- 
Intion,  which  began  in  England,  entails  a  complete  alteration  of  social 
conditions,  wherever  it  spreads.  Mechanical  inventions  were  not  a  practical 
BUOoeBS,  till  the  eighteenth  century  afforded  the  requisite  opportunities  for 
enteipriae.  The  well-ordered  trade  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  been 
incompatible  with  the  pushing  of  business,  and  the  old  regulations  were 
proving  mischievous;  in  the  nineteenth  century,  though  the  working  nlnnnm 
agitated  for  the  enforcement  of  existing  legislation.  Parliament  was  ready  to 
abandon  it.  The  seventy  years  of  Industrial  Bevolution  changed  the  whole 
face  of  the  country 609 

«i^  243.  Machinery  In  tlie  TeoctUe  Tradea.  Neither  the  introduction  of 
new  processes,  nor  of  new  implements,  had  such  marked  results  as  the 

substitution  of  maohineiy  for  hand  labour. 613 

(^  244.  Itiirreastng  Tnlluence  of  Capital  The  introduction  of  machines 
was  a  phase  in  the  progress  of  Capitalism,  and  led  to  inereased  division  of 
processes,  and  to  the  shifting  of  labour,  as  well  as  to  the  migration  of  industry 

to  localities  where  power  was  available.  614 

1/  246.  Faotories  and  Oottage  rndustrlsa.  The  concentration  of  labour 
involved  the  decay  of  cottage  employment,  and  inoreaaed  the  differentiation 
of  town  and  country,  so  that  the  weaver  ceased  to  have  subsidiary  sources  of 
income,  while  his  earnings  were  more  liable  to  fluctuate.  There  was  rapid 
material  progress,  and  this  involved  a  loss  of  stability.    .  616 

ly  246.  The  Blae  of  an  BmiOoylng  Oam.  Maohineiy  gave  opportunity 
for  the  rise  of  capitalist  employers,  some  of  whom  were  drawn  firom 
meroantile  business,  whUe  others  had  oome  from  the  ranks  of  the  yeoman 
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daM.  Tbft  improrvamsnti  !a  pioda«tkm  led  to  the  Adoption  of  a  new  poli^ 
for  rtimnlating  i^attry,  not  by  veoasting,  bat  by  abandoning  the  whole 
.    / 617 
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OoftUm  ^plmiinff.  The  eotton  indnetzy  was  the  field  when  the 
TCvointion  first  o^oned,  through  the  inventions  which  Arkwright  rendered 
eoaucssfal;  thongs  he  failed  to  maintain  his  alleged  rights,  and  power- 
lyiwnmg  became  ^sry  geneiaL  The  weaving  of  ootton  on  linen  warp  had 
gxowB  op  during  tVe  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentnries,  but  doth  eonld 
now  be  made  of  eotlDn  only ;  and  foreigners  were  undersold.  Ample  supplies 
d  material  w«re  available,  though  intermptiona  of  trade  were  disastrous  and 
there  was  an  inereaeed  demand  for  labour;  but  the  supply  of  water-power 
was  limited,  and  the  application  of  steam-power  was  followed  by  the  growth 
of  iaotoiy  towns 620 

•^  SMS.  Tha  Flzil  Faotoory  Aol  The  oonditloii  of  parish  apprentioes  la 
cotton  factories  attracted  attention,  not  ftom  the  danger  of  overwork,  but 
because  of  their  defective  moral  training.  The  first  Faotoxy  Act  was  directly 
cm^meoted  with  the  EUsabethan  apprenticeship  system.  •  •  628 
249.  Ootton  Weavers  and  Wages  Aisesinnfflinlj  Before  the  power-loom 
came  into  use,  the  cotton  weavers  enjoyed  great  prosperity  temporarily,  but 
w«re  soon  reduced  to  receiving  starvation  rates  of  pay.  The  Arbitration  Act 
of  1800  proved  ineffective ;  and  the  weavers  demanded  an  assessment  of  their 
wages  under  the  Aot  of  1668.  This  had  &llen  into  desuetude,  and  was 
repealed,  in  deference  to  doctHnalTe  opinion,  with  the  result  of  throwing  the 
eotton  weavera  on  the  rates  in  Lancashire.  The  Scotch  weavers,  when 
attempting  to  seeure  legal  redress,  rendered  themselves  liable  to  criminal 
mooeedings 632 

^  2€M>.  Oalloo  Frlntexs  and  Overatodtiiiff  with  Apprentices.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  caUoo  printing  led  to  the  substitution  of  boys  for 
men,  and  to  overstocking  with  apprentioes.  The  quality  of  the  product  in 
the  cotton  trades  was  improved  by  the  use  of  machinery.        .        •        689 

261.  The  Supply  of  Wool,  Ireland  and  Australia.  The  condition  of 
tSie  woollen  differed  from  the  cotton  trade,  as  spinning  was  widely  diffused, 
and  native  materials  were  largely  employed.  The  supply  of  English  wool 
was  limited,  and  seems  to  have  been  diminishing,  so  that  there  was  more 
reliance  on  fSoreign  wool,  and  revived  anxiety,  which  showed  itself  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  about  the  smuggling  of  English  wool  abroad.  A  new  source 
of  supply  was  found,  through  the  transportation  of  sheep  to  and  develop- 
ment of  squatting  in  Australia;  but  this  source  was  not  available  for  any  con- 
siderable quantity  till  after  the  revolution  in  spinning  had  taken  place.       642 

262.  OanUncr  and  Wo61-Ck>mliing.  A  great  saving  was  effected  by 
machines  for  carding  and  scribbling,  and  these  had  been  generally  adopted; 
bat  the  invention  of  machinery  for  the  preliminary  processes  of  worsted 
manufacture  roused  great  antagonism  among  the  wool-combers.  649 

268.  Bplnnlng-Jemiles  fto  Wo6L  Hand-jennies  for  wool  came  into  use 
at  the  centres  of  domestio  weaving,  and  spinning  with  the  wheel  ceased  to  be 
remunerative,  even  as  a  by-oooupation.    In  1793  the  Berkshire  Justices 
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granted  allowances  from  the  rates,  and  this  tided  orer  the  transition  to 
spinning  by  jennies  in  factories,  and  subseqaent  spinning  bV  power.       668 

264.  Legal  and  Illegal  Woollen  Weayera.  The  flying  shottle  brooght 
large  earnings  to  those  woollen  weavers  who  fonnd  employment,  but  the 
unemployed  commenced  an  agitation  for  enforcing  the  old  roles.  Tlie 
obligation  of  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  was  set  aside  t^mpoiarily,  and, 
despite  the  evidence  in  &voar  of  retaining  it,  the  syatem  was  aban- 
doned         .        .        667 

256.  The  Shearmen  and  the  FTamtwozk  Knitters.  The  nse  of  gig- 
mills,  though  possibly  illegal,  was  permitted,  since  they  did  the  work  well; 
the  newly  invented  shearing  frames  deprived  skilled  workmen  of  employ- 
ment and  ronsed  them  into  violent  opposition,  in  which  they  were  associated 
with  the  Luddites.  When  the  regulation  of  framework  knitting  by  the 
Company  ceased,  complaints  of  hardship  arose  from  the  hands,  who  paid 
f lame  rents ;  and  subBoquenUy  inferior  goods  were  produced,  which  spoiled 
the  market  The  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  practice  of  spreading  work, 
and  were  not  due  to  madhineiy,  but  to  reckless  competition.  •       661 

III.    Aggravations  of  thb  Evils  of  Tbansitioh. 

266.  The  War  and  Fluotoationi  in  Maritime  Xnteroourae.  The  in- 
evitable difficulties  of  transition  were  aggravated  by  the  fluctuations  of  trade, 
which  rendered  manufiacturing  speculative  and  tended  to  lower  the  operatives* 
standard  of  life.  The  breach  with  the  American  colonists  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  French  and  Dutch  rivals ;  and  Bussia  insisted  on  maintaining 
a  new  doctrine  of  neutral  trading,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English,  who 
sustained  heavy  losses,  but  no  permanent  damage  to  their  maritime  power. 
Though  England  relinquished  many  possessions  in  1783,  her  maritime 
superiority  was  more  striking  than  ever,  and  enabled  her  to  monopoUse  the 
carrying  trade  and  to  ruin  her  rivals.  During  the  Bevolntionaiy  War  a 
stimulus  was  given  to  English  tillage ;  and  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  to 
manufactures  for  American  markets.  English  prosperity  was  securely 
founded,  as  industry  and  agriculture  had  all  been  developed ;  a  large  revenue 
was  derived  from  customs ;  England,  despite  the  pressure  of  debt»  could  defy 
competition  through  her  wealth  in  coal,  and  was  bound  to  triumph  in  the 
end.  The  attempt  of  England  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  France  embroiled 
her  with  the  United  States,  since  they  had  developed  a  carrying  trade 
between  France  and  her  colonies  to  the  disadvantage  of  British  traders. 
The  Orders  in  Council  against  neutral  trading  called  forth  the  Berlin  and 
Biilan  Decrees ;  these  pressed  severely  on  the  customers  of  England,  but  did 
not  break  down  her  monopoly,  as  Napoleon  failed  to  develop  industries,  and 
a  large  contraband  trade  sprung  up.  The  rupture  with  the  States  affected 
our  supplies  of  material  and  food  as  well  as  our  manufactures.  With  the 
establishment  of  peace  a  period  of  depression  ensued.  Though  successful 
speculators  had  gained,  the  oommnnity  as  a  whole  suffezed  from  the  fluctua- 
tions in  trade.  668 

\/  267.  Credit  and  Crises.  During  the  war,  industry  suffered  from  want 
of  materials  and  the  inteiruption  of  the  food  supply,  and  all  capitalists  were 
affected  by  the  variations  in  credit,  and  the  consequent  crises.    There  was 
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ftaqntnt  templatloii  to  orer-trading ;  while  Pitt  nsed  hiB  power  of  borrowing 
■o  persiatently,  and  political  affaire  were  eo  threatening,  that  the  Bank  had 
to  Biiepend  eaah  payments. 689 

258.  Tlie  Natloiiai  Debt  and  the  Sinking  Fond.  Mnoh  of  the  fieoal 
bnrden  was  deferred,  and  while  Pitt's  Sinking  Fnnd,  whioh  avoided  the 
errors  in  Walpole's  scheme^  inspired  mistaken  confidenoe,  it  served  to 
encourage  reckless  borrowing. •       •        696 

269.  Tlie  Buspenalon  of  Oash  Fajments.  After  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  there  was  no  check  on  the  nnoonsdons  depreciation  of  the 
eQrren<7  by  the  over-issoe  of  paper,  which  tended  to  raise  general  prices 
and  to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  wages.  The  aathorities  of  the  Bank 
contested  the  fact  of  depreciation,  but  recent  experience  in  Ireland  rendered 
the  tnie  state  of  the  case  dear  to  the  Bullion  Oommittee  of  1810,  and  their 
principles  were  adopted  in  1819,  when  cash  payments  were  resumed.  699 
^260.  The  Demand  for  Food  and  Higher  Farming.  The  working 
daeses  suffered  from  the  high  price  of  com,  which  was  partly  due  to  the 
increased  demand  of  the  manufacturing  population.  There  were  large 
supplies  of  meat,  and  great  paina  were  taken  to  manage  the  available  com  to 
advantage,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  food  from  abroad,  and  to  dis* 

courage  waste 703 

^^  261*  Bndosore  and  the  Labourers.  With  the  view  of  increasing  the 
home  production  of  com,  enclosure  was  pushed  on,  in  the  belief  that  the 
whole  rural  population  would  be  benefited ;  but  this  hope  proved  mistaken. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  labourer  lost  the  opportunities  of  supple* 
menting  hia  income,  and  was  deprived   of  the  hope  of  rising  in  the 

world 711 

1^262.  Rural  Wages  and  Allowances.  It  appeared  impracticable  to 
reintroduce  the  assessment  of  wages ;  and  in  a  period  of  severe  distress,  the 
jostioes  began  to  grant  allowances  to  the  families  of  able-bodied  men 
systematically,  with  disastrous  results  in  pauperising  the  population, 
while  by- occupations  and  village  industries  decayed,  and  the  tendency  to 
migrate  to  towns  increased. •        •        71 6 

263*  The  Agricultural  Interest  and  the  Com  Laws.  The  Oom  Law  of 
1689  had  been  successful  in  both  its  objects,  for  many  years ;  that  of  1773 
was  intended  to  secure  a  food  supply,  either  from  home  or  abroad,  at  a  steady 
price;  but  Parliament  reverted  to  the  principle  of  promoting  native  pro- 
duction, in  1791,  and  gave  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to  tillage  for  a  time,  with 
the  result  that  landlords  were  threatened  with  ruin  at  the  Peace.  The  Act  of 
1815  was  passed  on  plausible  grounds,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  landlords  as 
a  class,  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumers,  and  without  controlling  prices  so 
as  to  encourage  steady  agricultural  improvement.  •        •        .        723 

^264.  Tbo  Oomblnation  Laws.  The  working  classes  not  only  failed  to 
obtain  redress  under  the  existing  laws,  but  suffered  from  the  passing  of 
a  new  Combination  Act  in  a  time  of  political  panic,  and  despite  protests 
against  ito  injusticeu  Friendly  Societies  continued  to  exist ;  but  associations 
for  trade  purposes  were  liable  to  prosecution ;  though  this  was  not  systematic- 
aUy  enforced,  an  intense  sense  of  injustice  was  roused.  .       •        732 

y/  266.  Eoonomlc  Bzperts.  The  reluctance  of  Parliament  to  attempt 
rem^edial  legislation  was  due  to  the  influence  of  economic  experto,  who 
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oooentiBted  Ihflfr  attentloii  on  natiooftl  vwlfli,  and  wn  aMomproaiiniig 
■dyoMtM  of  teiiMf /«ir«.  13ia  ^figoor  wilh  iriikh  th^  inctttod  on  firae  pla j 
te  eapitel  m  a  right,  and  dgDonnwid  traditional  Timn^  aa  to  the  duty  of  tho 
Slate  to  lahonren  and  the  cKpediene^  of  Ibitwring  a  natiw  flood  aapply,  in- 
flfciaiinfl  rlnw  hittcimfittr  The  daaaicalEoonomialigeBeraliaed  from  the  fecial 
eonditiooa  of  their  own  day,  and  pat  forwacd  a  doetrine  of  the  wagaa-fmid 
irtdeh  Gondenmed  all  eif orte  on  the  part  of  labomm  to  raiae  wagaa,  beeaoae 
thej  happened  to  be  inefleotlTe  at  that  jonetue.  The  Malthnirian  doetrine^  aa 
to  the  diffionlty  of  proooxing  anbeistenoe  and  the  rapid  growth  of  popalation, 
waa  a  eonvindng  statement  of  the  &0tB  in  Ub  time,  but  left  the  mietaken 
Impicaalon  that  all  philanthropio  effort  waa  neoeeaaiily  fntile.        •       787 

IV.     HUICAH  Wn>ABX. 

266»  The  Bomaiiltarlana  and  BObort  Owen.  English  pnblio  opiidon« 
under  the  infloenoe  of  John  Stoart  BCiU,  became  dinatisfied  with  the  mere 
eonaideration  of  means,  and  began  to  feel  after  a  better  ideal  of  hnman  Hie, 
and  to  work  at  the  conditions  which  were  necessary  to  realise  it.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  pat  down  the  oroel  treatment  of  parish  apprentioeB,  and 
other  abases  at  home  and  abroad;  and  positive  efforts  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  by  proriding  new  means  of  edncation,  were  generally  wel- 
comed. Bobert  Owen  had  extraordinary  practical  saooess  at  New  Lanark, 
not  only  in  his  schools  and  co-operatiye  store,  bat  in  managing  his  mill  so 
as  to  oontribate  to  the  eleyation  of  the  operatiTes  in  character.       •        745 

267.  The  Remoral  of  Penonai  DlBaMlitiea.  The  statas  of  the  workmen 
was  improved  by  altering  the  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  and 
by  repealing  the  restrictions  on  emigration,  as  well  as  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Acts.  Despite  an  outbreak  of  strikes,  which  disappointed  the 
advocates  of  repeal,  the  Combination  Acts  were  not  reimposed,  and  the  right 
of  forming  Trade  Unions  was  established;  the  men  were  defeated  in  the 
straggles  at  Bradford  and  Kidderminster,  but  by  combining  to  mnint^m  the 
standard  of  life  they  have  seoared,  with  the  assiBtanoe  of  the  t^j^j^WI*, 
a  large  measore  of  freedom  for  joint  action 764 

268.  Antl-Paaperism.  The  methods  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
by  providing  employment  and  granting  allowances,  were  most  demoralising 
under  various  forms  of  administration.  Keither  the  overseers  nor  the 
Jostices  exercised  effeotiye  control;  and  there  was  need  for  a  central 
authority  to  introduce  a  better  policy.  The  Poor  Law  Commission  reformed 
the  workhouses,  and  abolished  out-4oor  relief  for  the  able-bodied ;   it  has 

been  re-oiganised  as  a  permanent  department 763 

\/  269.  OondlUons  of  OMUlren's  Work.  The  Eeonomists  feared  that  any 
shortening  of  hours  would  drive  away  trade  and  add  to  the  distress  of 
the  artisans,  but  they  were  not  ready  to  welcome  interference,  even  where 

\(       foreign  competition  was  impossible.    From  the  inflaenoe  of  Bobert  Owen, 

an  agitation  began  against  the  over-working  of  children,  and  a  Commission 

was   appointed  to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of   their  labour  in  the 

woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  mills.     The  early  age   of  employment 

\  was  a  general  evil,  and  the  small  mills  had  a  specially  bad  repptation,  bnt 

the  irregularity  of  water-power  gave  an  excuse  for  working  excessive  time. 
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Hoik  of  the  ovilfl,  whiah  nera  brought  to  light,  had  attiohed  to  oottage 
indostiy,  and  parents  deaerre  a  laige  ahare  of  blame  aa  well  a«  masters.  The 
Oommiissionen  of  1888  tried  to  isolate  the  question  of  child  laboor,  and  hoped 
that  shifts  wonld  be  organised.  Limits  were  imposed  on  the  employment  of 
ohildxen ;  and  inspectors,  acting  onder  a  central  aathoritj,  were  charged  with 
enforcing  the  Act.  The  over-working  of  children  oonld  not  be  checked 
efleotlTely  till  the  hoars  for  women  were  zestrioted ;  and  a  normal  working 
day  of  ten  honrs  and  a  half  was  at  length  established,  in  spite  of  the 
forebodings  of  experts  who  ignored  the  results  of  Owen's  experience.  774 
l/  870.  Distress  of  Hand«^loom  Weaysn.  The  low  standard  of  comfort  of 
hand-loom  weavers  was  not  treated  as  a  snbject  for  State  interliareQce.  The 
power-loom  was  snperseding  hand  work;  the  concentration  of  weaving 
In  fisc  tones  gave  facilities  Ibr  snpervision,  and  encooraged  regolari^  and 
honestyi  so  that  cottage  weavers  had  no  constancy  of  employment.  The 
depression  in  the  linen  trade,  daring  the  transition  to  power  weaving,  was 
aggravated  by  the  competition  of  Irishy  and  of  cotton  weavers ;  and  in  the 
silk  trade,  \sy  the  habitaal  spreading  of  work.  The  application  of  power  to 
cotton- weaving  was  delayed  throogh  the  cheapness  of  hand  work,  and  led  in 
the  worsted  trade  to  laboar  shifting.  The  woollen  weavers  had  lost  their 
abnormally  high  rates,  and  saflered  a  period  of  depression.  State  action 
seemed  impracticable,  bat  there  has  been  improvement  of  wages  from  other 
imf<n^wMWi,  gad  the  conditions  for  health  of  factory  employment  compare 
&vourably  with  those  that  characterised  cottsge  indastries.    .  790 

^^71  •  Oondittomi  of  Woik  In  Vines.  The  conditions  of  work  in  varioos 
indastriea  wero  the  snbject  of  enquiry,  and  a  strong  case  was  established 
for  interfering  in  regard  to  mines,  when  a  Commission  reported  in  1840. 
The  employment  of  yoong  boys  in  mines  had  been  increasing,  bat  was 
now  prohibited,  as  well  as  that  of  women  nnder-groand,  and  a  qrstem  of 
State  inspection  was  organised. 802 

1^272.  Cmidltiioiif  of  Ulis  In  Towna.  The  conditions  in  i^ch  laboarers 
lived  attracted  attention  at  the  oatbreak  of  cholera  In  1881,  in  insanitary 
districts;  and,  after  thoroogh  enqaizy,  a  Health  Department  was  organised, 
Imt  on  an  inadequate  scale.  The  work  of  providing  for  the  housing  of  the 
poor  has  been  partly  dealt  with  by  building  societies,  though  the  problem  is 
increasingly  difficult  either  for  individuals  or  municipalities.  The  new 
administrative  machinery  for  social  purposes  is  very  diflerent  from  that 
of  the  Stuarts,  both  in  its  aims  and  its  methods.        •       •       •       806 


y.    Faoilitisb  fob  Tbanbfobt. 

rs.  SailwayB  and  ■teamsn.  The  demands  of  manufsoturing  dls- 
'tricts  for  improved  transport  were  met  by  the  development  of  railway 
enterprise,  which  was  a  boon  to  the  public  genecally ;  but  it  accelerated  the 
decline  of  rural  life  in  England,  espedaUy  after  the  system  was  introduced 
in  America.  The  application  of  steam  power  to  ocean  transport  was  more 
gradual,  and  it  has  greatly  benefited  the  commercial,  but  not  the  landed 

Interest.  811 

274.    MxMtook  Omnpanles     Under  the  influence  of  new  oonditions, 
faeilities  were  given  for  the  formation  of  joint-stoek  companies  with  limitsd 


Il>failit7>  Bud  theM  ir«i*  iMzgdj  used  (or  trtin»«DMUiiis  ihipping.  The  tnd* 
of  lbs  But  Indis  Compan;  to  Indi>  waa  thrown  open  in  1618,  l)iit  Um 
•lalniiva  tnde  with  Obina  ma  i«Uia«d  till  1838,  Ihs  abuidomnent  of 
imll-otdared  tnde  through  the  HoDgiats,  in  fftvoar  of  open  oompetitioD,  bad 
diiMtrana  reaolta,  when  die  Uat  renmuit  ol  monopolj  in  ooean  trade  wu 
givan  ap.  Tbe  duigar  of  menopolj  growing  ap  for  internal  oonunnnioation 
led  to  the  Interfennoe  of  OovommeDt  oo  behalf  of  tbe  pnblio,  and  to  tbe 

institution  of  tbe  Bailw&r  ConunJsaioD. SIS 

278,  Banking  FMUltUa.  Tbe  inadaqnaoj,  for  modem  reqaiiemeuts,  of 
the  eredit  arEtem  waa  brought  ont  b7  the  oiisia  of  1826,  whiob  led  to 
a  renewed  agitation  againat  the  monopolj  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
to  the  development  of  piovinoial  banks,  and  of  London  bank*  with  the  power 
of  laauing  nolee.  By  tbe  Aot  of  1B44  tbe  reeponaibilit;  (oi  iaaaing  notet  waa 
conoentrated  in  tbe  Bank  of  England,  bat  tbia  did  not  prevent  tbe  ooeor- 
renca  of  oiaea ;  the  large  amonnt  of  oapital  sunk  in  railwa?  enterprise,  and 
tbe  neoeaait;  for  large  paymenta  abroad,  togatbar  with  a  aadden  abange,  doa 
to  a  good  barreat,  in  the  eom  trade,  brongbt  abont  the  oriaia  of  1847.  The 
Bank  baa  jnstified  ita  position  not  ao  mnob  by  eontrolling  tbe  iaene  of  nolea 
aa  by  maintaining  tbe  reserre.  ■■•.■.•        828 

27S.  Pnbllo  Policy  m  regard  to  NavlgaUan.  The  new  oonditiona  of 
oommerce  gave  rise  to  an  agitation  by  Iiondon  merobanta  s«alnst  the  ajBtem 
o(  oommeidal  regnlatton  fltron^  th«  Havigatioa  Aeta,  Beotprooal  trade 
under  beetiee  waa  adopted  with  aefeial  maritime  powen,  and  preferential 
tarifla  were  arranged  within  tbe  Empire.  Thoogb  tbe  privilegea  of  English 
•bippera  were  done  away  with  in  1B49,  English  maritime  sopremaay  baa 
been   anooesslnlly  maintained    owing   to   the  introdnotioD    of   iron   ship. 

building. 829 

977.    naanidal  aaform.    Oommeroial  progreea  bad  been  bampend  by 

tbe  preaanre  of  taiation ;  thia  waa  radnoed,  with  the  view  of  enooniaging  in- 

daati7,beforePeet nndertooktbe thorooghrerbrmoftbefiBcalsyatem.   nndtr 

ladnoed  rales,  trade  revived  and  isvenoe  expanded.     The  obange  of  syatem 

«ras  tided  over  by  the  temporary  impodtion  of  an  Income  tax,  which  baa  been 

retained  aa  a  regular  charge,  owing  to  ita  oonvenianoe.  .        .        BS8 

S7B.    The  Belatlve  Depreaslon  of  the  Landed  Interert.    Eoonomia 

and  pi^tioal  antagoniam  waa  ronsed  againat  tbe  Com  Lawa,  aa  recast  in 

IBIB,  sinoe  tbey  benefited  a  partionlar  elasB,   to  tbe  disadvantage  of  tbe 

manntactnriog  interest.    The  Irish  Famine  rendered  anepenslon  inevitable, 

ml  followed  in  ISIB.    Tba  policy  of  fostering  a  home-grown  food 

waa  discarded  as  a  f^nr«,  and  the  landed  interest  was  relegated 

oondary  place  in  the  State,  but  Uie  work  of  improvement  was  taken 

(Dbatantial  tenants,  before  the  foil  eSeeta  of  foreign  competition 

lit 840 

9.  Bffeota  on  Ireland.  Itbe  depression  of  tbe  landed  interest  waa 
\j  notioeabte  in  Ireland  aflar  tbe  Union,  for  she  conld  not  taka 
ige  of  tbe  new  oommercial  prosperity  by  obtaining  markets  for  mann- 
■  1  and  iQbsiatenoa  farming  waa  maintained,  with  disaatroua  reenlts  in 
nine.  Tbe  repeal  of  tbe  Com  Laws  deprived  Ireland  of  an  advantage 
English  market,  and  the  Slate  ba«  neither  saooeeded  in  attracting 
iat  farmers  nor  in  developing  a  peasant  proprietary.  840 

D.    ftnlsrattOB  and  the  Oolonlea.    Ibe  aoonomlo  prinoiplaa  of  laiui* 
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fain  in  Gommeroe,  eoml>!ned  with  a  belief  that  the  colonies  were  an  expense 
to  the  mother  oonntiy  and  that  they  would  gain  by  independenoe,  rendered 
the  English  pnblio  indifferent  to  the  retention  of  the  ooloniee;  while  the 
colonists  were  irritated  by  occasional  interference  on  behalf  of  native  races  in 
South  Africa,  and  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  long  protected 
sngar  indnstzy  has  snffered  severely.  Protection  was  also  withdrawn  from 
Canadian  Inmber  in  accordance  witii  Free  Trade  doctrine.  Emigration  was 
eneooraged  by  Lord  Selkirk  and  the  Canada  Company,  and  the  advantages 
of  systematic  colonisation,  as  a  means  of  relieving  England  of  redundant 
population  and  a  plethora  of  capital,  were  expounded  by  Wakefield,  whose 
views  were  partly  adopted  in  the  development  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
He  helped  to  create  a  new  enthusiasm  at  home  for  colonial  empire,  while 
steps  were  taken,  both  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  to  introduce  responsible 
government  and  thus  plant  English  institutions  and  strengthen  English 
influence  throughout  the  world.     •••••••       86Q 

POSTSCRIPT. 

281.  lAissesFaireinOommflroe.  The  treatment  of  the  recent  eoonomie 
history  of  England  presents  unusual  difficulties,  especially  in  view  of  the 
development  of  political  life  throughout  the  British  Empire.  LaUttMfaire 
in  commerce  was  long  ago  accepted  as  an  ideal  by  individuals,  both  in 
England  and  America,  and  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Com  Laws,  but  their  expectations  as  to  the  action  of  other  nations 
have  not  been  fulfilled.  It  may  be  wise  to  abandon  commercial  lai$$ezfaire 
for  the  sake  of  securing  our  food  supply,  and  obtaining  an  open  door  for  our 
manufactures.  This  would  harmonise  with  traditional  Whig  views  of  the 
benefit  of  commerce  in  stimulating  industry  and  with  the  Tory  tradition  aa 
to  distributing  the  burden  of  taxation.    *.«•••       865^ 

282.  Analogy  with  the  EUsabethan  Age.  Becent  history  presents 
a  parallel  with  that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  substitution  of  a  new 
basis  for  economic  organisation  ;  in  the  effects  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  and 
silver  on  prices  and  on  the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals;  in  the 
fi&dlities  for  the  formation  of  capital ;  in  the  building  up  of  great  fortunes, 
and  in  changes  in  business  organisation,  which  have  been  facilitated  by  the 
telegraph  system.  871 

\^  283.  The  Physical  OonditionB  of  Welfsre.  Whereas  Elizabethan 
statesmen  aimed  at  promoting  national  Power  and  the  means  of  attaining 
it,  nineteenth  century  public  opinion  is  concentrated  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  masses,  and  the  conditions  for  realising  it.  This  affords  excuse  for 
exclusive  attention  to  the  interests  of  labour  in  England  and  her  colonies  i 
while  the  poli(^  of  other  countries  is  more  concerned  with  national  Power, 
or  the  interests  of  Capital.  The  influence  of  labour  is  shown  in  the  respective 
policies  of  England  and  her  colonies,  and  in  the  development  of  Trade 
Unions,  Friendly  and  Co-operative  Societies.  ....       878 

\/284.  The  BDgllsh  Oonoeption  of  Wel£sie.  The  English  conception  of 
WeUare  is  distinct  from  that  of  other  peoples,  and  includes  a  deep  respect 
for  historical  tradition  and  an  abandonment  of  any  desire  to  assimilate 
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oiber  peoples  lo  fhe  English  model,  as  well  as  a  high  respect  for  hnman  life, 

even  in  the  cases  of  coloured  peoples 881 

285.  Imperial  AdmlnlstratioiL  The  Boman  Empire  had  dealt  with 
the  same  problems,  bnt  it  was  less  fitted  to  grapple  with  them,  from  its 
military  origin,  its  territorial  character,  and  the  economic  pressure  it 
entailed;  while  England  has  set  herself  to  di£fase  political  power  and  to 
derise  an  ancorrupt  and  efficient  system  of  dvil  administration  in  con> 
junction  with  democratic  institutions.  •       •       .        •       . 


HL    PARLIAMENTARY  COLBERTISM. 
XI.    The  English  Bbyolutiok. 

209.    The  withdrawal  of  allegiaDce  from  James  IL  and  AJ>.  1689 
accession  of  William  UI.  were  the  outcome  of  the  blows  ,    ^  ' 
which  had  been   struck   at   the    authority  of   hereditary  iS«voltt^u>» 
Monarchy  during  the  Ciyil  War.     They  mark  a  yeritable  (tfcome 
reyolution  in  the  political  life  of  England,  since  the  changes  ^^^^ 
at  this  juncture  were  no  mere  reform,  when  improyements  «^*?^ 
were  introduced  into  the  machineiy  of  goyemment.    The 
basis  on  which  the  whole   polity  rested  was  completely 
altered.    The  personal  rule  of  the  Grown  gaye  place  to  the 
power  of  the  people;  for  it  was  by  popular  inyitation  and 
Parliamentary  approyal  that  William  attained  the  throne. 
Many  constitutional   questions   were    left  for   subsequent 
settlement;  there  was  room  for  much  dispute,  both  as  to 
the  precise  relation  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  the 
popular  yoice,  and  in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  repre- 
sentation  of  the   people   of   England   in   the    House   of 
Commons.     Still,   the   main   result    was    achieyed,   since 
Parliament,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  yery 
important  element,  had  attained  supreme  control  oyer  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.    The  personal  action  of  the  Crown 
had  been  of  the  first  importance  in  economic  matters  of 
eyeiy  kind  under  Charles  I.;  the  Court  had  swayed  the 
course   of  affairs,    especially   as  regards    commercial   and 
colonial  concessions,  under  Charles  II.    From  the  Reyo- 
lution onwards,  howeyer,  it  hardly  counted  as  a  separate 
fitctor,  since  the  influence  of  the  King  was  exerted  through 
the  aid  of  royal  partisans  in  the  Lords,  or  the  Commons. 

The  new  accession  of  power,  which  the  House  of  Commons  hu  ike 
thus  attained,  involyed  a  tremendous  responsibility ;   the  commSL 
Lower  Hoase,  containing  as  it  did  representatiyes  both  of 
landed  men  and   traders,  became  the  chief  authority  for 
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discriminating  between  the  claims  of  different  interests, 
and  for  determining  how  far  any  of  them  were  compatible 
with,  or  inimical  to,  the  public  wel&re.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  all  interference  with  industry,  or  commerce, 
on  public  grounds  must  be  beneficial  to  some  individuals, 
and  deleterious  to  others^  In  all  State  intervention  in 
economic  affairs,  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  sub- 
ordinate the  public  good  to  some  private  gain.  The  reasons 
alleged  for  fi&vouring  particular  interests  were  often  ex- 
tremely plausible ;  and  in  any  case,  the  House  of  Commons 
of  that  period  was  singularly  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of 
the  delicate  duty  of  promoting  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  realm.  The  men  who  had  come  to  the  firont,  after  the 
Revolution,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  better  type, 
morally  or  socially,  than  the  members  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment". In  all  probability  they  were  less  incorruptible; 
and  their  temptations  were  greater,  as  the  resources  in  the 
hands  of  the  moneyed  interest  were  much  larger  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  The  East  India  Companies  were  the 
chief  sinners  in  connection  with  the  bribery  which  went 
on  during  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Sir  Josiah  Child  had  made  large  presents  to  obtain  royal 
favour,  and  now  he  was  equally  lavish  in  securing  Parlisr 
mentary  support*.  The  promoters  of  the  new  Company 
struck  out  a  line  for  themselves,  and  bribed  the  electors^ 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  House.  Constitutional 
changes  had  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  their 
privileges  rendered  Members  of  Parliament  free  from  the 
dread  of  royal  displeasure,  while  there  was  little  danger 
that  their  action  would  be  criticised  by  their  constituents'. 
However  much  William  III.  and  his  advisers  might  regret 
the  necessity,  they  felt  themselves  forced  to  follow  the 
example  of  Clifford  and  the  Cabal,  and  purchase  support 
in  the  Commons.  The  practice  was  developed  still  farther 
by  Walpole,  and  it  was  by  means  of  this  guilty  alliance, 
between  the  Crown  and  a  section  of  the  Commons,  that  the 

^  See  above,  p.  16. 

3  Davenant,  The  True  Picture  of  a  Modem  Whig,  in  Works,  rr.  128.  See 
p.  188  above.  >  Macatilay,  History,  iv.  (1855),  426,  551. 

*  Bishop  Barnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time,  xv.  464;  Balph,  History  of 
England,  n.  926.  *  Macaolay,  History,  m.  544. 
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King's  Government  was  carried  on  during  the  eighteenth  A.D.  1689 
century.     The  existence  of  such  a  system  testifies  alike  to  "" 
the  real   power  which  Parliament  possessed,  and  to  the  Crown 
unfitness  of  the   House  of  Commons  to  exercise  a  wise  ^j^^/^^** 
control  over  economic  interests.     It  is,  of  course,  true  that  ^^^' 
the  taint,  which  attaches  to  legislative  action  during  this 
period,  does  not  suffice  to  prove  that  the  measures  adopted 
were  wholly  mistaken.     Weighty  considerations  of  public 
good  were  urged  on  behalf  of  the  line  of  economic  policy 
that  was  adopted  during  the  period  of  Whig  ascendancy. 
The  scheme,  which  was  carried  out,   contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  some  essential  elements  of  national  power. 
Still,  it  was  pursued  at  the  cost  and  to  the  detriment  of 
a  considerable  body  of  English  citizens,  and  some  of  the 
best  contemporary  writers  were  of  opinion  that  the  gain, 
which  accrued  to  the  public,  was  dearly  bought  ^ 

Two  different  views  may  be  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
advantage  which  accrues  to  a  country  from  its  foreign  trade. 
From  one  point  of  view  we  may  say  that  the  consumer  of 
foreign  products  obtains  articles  he  desires  to  use  on  easier 
terms,  or  of  better  quality,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case*. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  take  a  different  standard  and  TU  policy 
gauge  the  benefit  of  trade  by  its  reaction  on  native  industry  %!^ 
and  the  benefit  which  accrues  to  producers.     This  latter  SJ|J*^/*' 
standpoint  was  adopted  by  Colbert;   the  principles  which  "^fl'** 
he  worked  out  in  France  seemed  to  contemporaries  to  betiuliw'ry 
brilliantly  successful     Similar  opinions  as  to  the  benefit  of 
trade,  and  of  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  were  dominant  in  England 
during  the  period  of  Whig  ascendancy.     "For  a  hundred 
years  past,"  as  a  Dutch  writer  observed  in  1751,  ''the  English 
have  considered  exportation,  and  sale  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandises abroad,  as  the  only  profitable  and  advantageous 
trade  of  that  kingdom,  and  on  the  contrary  left  it  very 
doubtful  whether  the  importation  of  goods  be  beneficial 

^  This  WIS  the  Tiew  taken  by  North,  Davenant,  Barbon  and  other  Tory 
writers.  Compare  Ashley,  The  Tory  Origin  of  Free  Trade  Policy  in  Surveys,  p.  268. 
At  the  same  time  it  most  be  remembered  that  Davenant  and  the  rest  were  not 
IVee  Traders  in  the  modern  sense;  they  did  believe  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Btatesman  to  foster  and  enconrage  trade,  not  to  let  it  alone.    See  below,  p.  867. 

>  See  below,  p.  602. 
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AJ>.1609  or  prejudicial V'  There  was  a  close  a£Bnity  between  this 
economic  position  and  the  political  aims  of  the  party.  The 
*«JJ»^|^  Whigs  were  hostile  to  France,  and  bitterly  jealous  of  French 
jeaiotMy 0/ influence  politically;  they  were  eager  to  attack  the  power 
they  dreaded,  by  protective  legislation.  French  competition 
was  the  chief  rival  which  English  manu£Eicturers  had  to 
fear;  and  they  were  able  to  furnish  the  Whigs,  who  were 
nervously  suspicious  of  French  influence,  with  an  excuse  for 
checking  intercourse  with  that  country,  and  for  hindering 
the  development  of  its  trade.  A  similar  line  of  economio 
policy  was  adopted  by  the  Whigs  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
factures imported  from  other  regions  The  English  pro- 
ducers of  textile  &brics  alleged  that  their  markets  were 
spoiled  by  the  importation  of  East  Indian  goods,  and  the 
Whigs  were  not  averse  to  harass  the  trade  of  the  great 
joint-stock  Company,  which  had  come  under  the  rule  of 
Tory  magnates.  There  was  a  close  connection  between  the 
political  affinities  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  economic 
scheme  of  protecting  native  industry.  During  the  period 
of  Whig  ascendancy,  the  economic  policy  of  the  country 
became  a  thoroughgoing  imitation  of  the  principles  of 
Louis  XIY.'s  great  minister  Colbert',  though  they  were  put 
into  effect,  not  by  royal  mandates  as  in  France,  but  by 
parliamentary  legislation. 
TU  Wh%g$  210.  The  increasing  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
House  of  is  shown  not  only  in  the  manner  in  which  that  assembly 
mW^  ^^  ft^l®  ^  determine  the  general  lines  of  economic  policy, 
2^****'"  but  also  in  the  new  attitude  which  members  assumed 
authontif  towards  the  administration.  They  were  no  longer  content 
with  criticising  the  blunders  of  the  King's  servants,  but 
attempted  to  get  the  control  of  certain  departments  into 
their  own  hands.  Students  of  the  English  constitution  long 
believed  that  it  was  framed  so  as  to  ensure  a  severance  of 
the  legislative  and  executiVe  powers,  and  this  view  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  William  and  his  most  faithful  sup- 
porters ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  prepared  to 
submit  to  this  opinion,  and  succeeded  in  setting  it  aside. 

1  PrqpoioU  made  by  his  late  ffighneee  the  Frinee  qf  Orange  for  retbreating  amd 
amending  the  Trade  of  the  Bepublie,  23. 

>  On  Colbert's  system,  compare  P.  Clement,  Ooibert  et  eon  adminietrationi 
also  Sargent,  The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert. 
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They  passed  Acts  appointing  commissioners^  to  enquire  into  aj>.  1689 
administrative  coiraption.    They  had  already  secured  full" 
control  over  the  collection  of  the  customs',  and  they  were 
on  the  point  of  creating  a  permanent  Board  of  Trade  of  over 
their  own,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  the  same  sort  of  a/air^ 


supervision  over  commercial  aflGuis  as  had  been  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  Privy  Council.  '*  In  the  end  when  all  the 
eiT09  with  relation  to  the  protection  of  our  trade  were  set 
out,  and  much  aggravated,  a  motion  was  made  to  create,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  a  council  of  trade. 

"This  was  opposed  by  those  who  looked  on  it  as  a 
change  of  our  constitution  in  a  very  essential  point:  the 
executive  part  of  the  Government  was  wholly  in  the  Eang : 
so  that  the  appointing  any  coundl  by  Act  of  Parliament 
began  a  precedent  of  their  breaking  in  upon  the  execution 
of  the  law,  in  which  it  could  not  be  easy  to  see  how  far  they 
might  be  carried;  it  was  indeed  offered,  that  this  council 
should  be  much  limited  as  to  its  powers;  yet  many  appre- 
hended, that  if  the  Pcurliament  named  the  persons,  howsoever 
low  their  powers  might  be  at  first,  they  would  be  enlarged 

^  18  W.  m.  o.  1.  A  dispate  tfose  between  the  two  Houses  orer  this  matter. 
Part  Hut.  ▼.  1321.  The  Lorda  had  amended  the  bOl  and  omitted  the  name  of 
j^^mmA  Whitaker,  the  solioitor  to  the  Admizaltj,  who  had  failed  to  give  any 
aoeoant  of  £26,000  of  public  monej.    See  also  DaTenant's  JPietmre,  Work§,  !▼.  166. 

*  "We  do  not  find,  after  the  Restoration,  the  Grown  in  posoeorion  of  a  rarorae 
consistiDg  in  part  of  a  prescriptive  dntyon  all  merchandise,  and  also  of  an  inonase 
thereof  bj  grant  of  Parliament  known  aa  a  sabsidj,  the  whole  of  wUoh  is  eolleoted 
bj  its  own  chosen  methods,  and  administered  at  its  own  diseretion  for  the  public 
good.  On  the  contrary,  this  former  item,  of  the  sovereign's  income  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  revenne  of  the  State,  assessed  by  anthority  of  Parliament 
alone  in  the  person  of  its  Speaker,  and  colleeted  more  or  less  directly  by  an  oflkial 
department  responsible  not  to  the  sovereign  alone,  aa  heretofore,  bat  to  the  nation. 
Dnring  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stnart  kings  the  Customs  at  the  ports  had  been 
collected  hj  farmers,  an  ancient,  obnozions,  nnprofitaUe  expedient,  and  one  which 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Inozative  tynmaj  of  the  system  which  prevailed  mider 
the  same  title  on  the  Continent.  Under  the  Commonwealth,  however,  this  plan 
was  completely  changed,  and  the  revenne  derived  from  the  new  Parliamentary 
Customs  was  placed  nnder  the  control  of  commissioners.  Bven  after  the  Bestora- 
tion,  the  same  device  (like  most  other  financial  reforms  of  the  late  regime)  was 
eontiuned,  and  was  only  changed  in  1670  for  a  still  more  responsible  method. 
From  that  date  to  the  Bevolntion  the  gross  income  of  the  Cnstoms  was  answered 
to  the  coontry  by  a  Beceiver-Oeneral,  who  was  associated  from  the  year  1688  with 
a  ComptFoller-€toieral;  and  in  this  way  the  most  fmitfol  branch  of  the  ancient 
revenne  of  the  Crown  was  converted  from  a  sonroe  of  royal  income  into  a  fond 
charged  with  some  portion  or  other  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  State."  HalU 
Hiatory  of  the  Omionu  iZevemie,  z.  189. 
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AJ>.  168>   eveiy  sessioii ;  and  from  being  a  council  to  look  into  matters 
of  trade,  they  would  be  next  empowered  to  appoint  convo^B 
and  cruisers;  this  is  turn  might  draw  in  the  whole  Admiralty 
to  that  part  of  the  revenue,  or  supply,  that  was-  appro- 
(A«f  1  n    priated  to  the  navy,  so  that  a  King  would  soon  grow  to  be  a 
•Nx/nLd,  ^^e  of  Venice ;   and  indeed  those  who  set  thia  on   most 
zealonely,  did  not  deny  that  they  designed  to  graft  many 
things  upon  it     The  King  was  so  sensible  of  the  ill  eQects 
this  would  have,  that  he  ordered  his  ministers  to  oppose 
it  as  much  as  possibly  they  could*."    The  discovery  of 
Chamock's    plot    against    William's    life    diverted    public 
attention   for   the   time,   and   the   King,   by  appointing  a 
permanent  Board  of  Trade*,  took  away  much  of  the  excuse 
there  had  been  for  the  agitation  in  the  Commona 
bMbgtkeir       Though   foiled   in   this    particular,   the   Commons  had 
pmne-        become,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  masters  of  the  situation ;  they 
'hey%ter-  ^fere  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  practical  control  over  the 
™!»f***    spending  departments.     "The  government  wm  plainly  in 
an  tohic/i     the  baods  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  must  sit  once 
'H^bt     a  year,  and  as  loDg  as  they  thought  fit,  while  the  King 
*''*"''        had  only  the  civil  list  for  life,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
administration  was   under  their  inspection'."    By  appro- 
priating the  money  they  voted  to  particular  objects,  they 
prevented  the  Qovemment  &om  engaging  in  action  of  which 
they  disapproved.     The  Government  was  so  circumscribed 
that  it  could  not  attempt    to   fit   out    a  man-of-war  for 
Captain  Kid  to  employ  against   the   Madagascar  pirates ; 
the  expedition  was  organised  at  the  private  expense  of 
Lord  Somers  and  others,  and  the  conduct  of  the  affair  was 
so  discreditable  as  to  give  ample  cause  for  complaint  against 
ho  had  undertaken  to  finance  the  project', 
powers  of  effective  criticism  and  practical  control 
bad  been  secured  were  ultimately  of  immense  ad- 
I,    as    they    tended    to    purify    the    administrative 
ton  which  had  been  the  disgrace  of  the  seventeenth 
generally*.     The  executive  power  was  not  severed 

lat,  Hillary  qfkii  Ohm  Time,  xt.  888. 

ihenoD,  AiHtalt,  n.  681  n. 

lat,  ep.  eit.  it.  MS.  *  Id.,  op.  eil.  it.  <3S. 

iiT«Il't  nle  appears  lo  afford  an  ucspdon,  HacanlsT,  at.  434.    Aa 

at  of  Ireland  in  the  dgbt^enth  eeataij  inn  nil  to  have  maintained  Ut* 
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fix>m  the  legislative  body  and  was  forced  from  time  to  time  A.D.  i689 
to  justify  itself  to  an  elected  assembly.     But  this  was  not  "^ 
all  clear  gain;  parliamentary  legislation  was  a  much  vaore ond praeH- 
cumbrous  instrument  for  regulating  industry  and  commerce  troued  ike 
than   the    administrative    machinery   which   had  been  in  traSve' 
vogue  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  Charles  L    Under  these  «y**««- 
monarchs  the  Privy  Council  had  been  able  to  watch  the 
course  of  affairs  from  day  to  day,  and  to  issue  temporary 
orders  which  were  enforced  by  the  justices ;  Parliament  had 
to  be  content  with  more  general  measures  ^  and  had  no 
means  of  adapting  them  to  circumstances  from  time  to  time. 
The  Com  Bounty  Law  took  account  of  an  immense  variety  The  160%$- 
of  conditions,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  self-acting  measure,  nJSutd  of 
under  which  a  useful  control  might  be  exercised  over  the-^^^J^jJ^ 
com  trade,  and  a  steady  stimulus  given  to  agriculture    It  r^!^^ 
was  not  possible,  however,  to    devise    similar  means  for 
dealing  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  commercial  or 
manu&cturing  pursuits.    Nor  was  Parliament  in  a  position 
to  give  special  concessions  to  individuals  in  order  to  pro- 
mote any  special  branch  of  industry;  the  favourite  expedient 
of  the  legislature  was  that  of  voting  bounties.    These  re- 
wards were  open  to  all  who  practised  the  art  which  it  was 
intended  to  encourage,  and  thus  had  no  exclusive  character; 
but  whereas  the  system  of  patents  had  been  inexpensive  to 
the  Government,  this  new  scheme  was  very  costly,  as  it  prwtd 
afforded  a   minimum    of   advantage    to  the  public   at  a  and  costly. 
maximum  of  cost  to  the  State*.    Such  grants  were  only 
too  likely  to  call  forth  fraudulent  attempts  to  obtain  the 
bounties,  without  regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  offered    Malpractices  of  various  kinds  appear  to  have 
occurred  in  the  linen',  and  had  to  be  guarded  against  in 

old  traditions.  Compare  W.  G.  Oanoll,  Life  of  Hely  Sutehinatmt  Xntrodnctioii  to 
the  Commercial  BeatrainU  of  Ireland^  p.  Ixriii. 

^  As  bad  been  advocated  hy  Milles,  see  aboTe,  p.  22S.  The  English  method  of 
settling  an  details  by  legislation  rendered  the  Qjstem  much  less  flexible  than 
woold  have  been  the  case  if  the  practice  of  the  French  legislatore  had  been 
adopted.    See  p.  207  n.  %  above. 

*  Adam  Smith,  WeaUh  of  Nations^ '  On  Bounties,'  Book  iv.  chapter  6. 

*  *'  Whereas  by  reason  erf  the  boonty  or  allowances  granted  on  the  ezportatian 
of  British  and  Irish  linens,  evil-minded  persons  may  fraudulently  endeavour  to 
export  linens  of  foreign  fabrick  and  manufacture,  and  to  receive  the  said  bounties 
or  aUowancee  for  the  same,  as  if  the  same  were  of  the  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  end  whereas  certain  stamps  are  required  by  law,  to  be  put 
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AJ).  1689   the  herring  trade\    Protection  in  any  form  is  apt  to  entail 

"  some  unsatisfactory  results  in  society,  and  the  increase  of 

smuggling  was  an  evil  which  sprang  directly  out  of  attempts 

at  the  national  encouragement  of  industry.    It  is  impossible 

to  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  which  occurred^  and  the 

demoralisation,  which  was  due  to  these  premiums  on  evading 

the  law  and  on  dishonesty,  brought  about  a  serious  lowering 

of  the  ordinary  respect  for  the  law. 

TUWh%g9,       211.    The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 

xiingihe     another  economic  change  which  diminished  the  importance 

BinSiani    ^^  ^^^  monarchy  in  the  realm.     It  has  been  commonly 

remarked  that,  by  linking  the  interests  of  the  moneyed 

men  to  the  revolutionary  settlement,  it  played  a  great  part 

in  extinguishing  the  chances  of  a  Jacobite  restoration ;  but 

its  constitutional  importance  lay  far  deeper  than  this.    The 

organisation  of  this  institution  brought  the  power  of  the 

^^;g^^  Crown  to  borrow  still  more  completely  under  parliamentary 

vwotrof    control.    When  the  taxes  were  assicrned'  and  the  Grown 

lands^  administered  by  Parliament,  there  was  little  security 

that  the  monarch  was  free  to  offer  to  moneyed  men,  if  he 

wished  to  borrow.  At  the  Revolution,  the  House  of  Commons 

obtained  a  practical  control,  not  only  over  the  taxation  levied 

from  the  landed  men,  but  also  over  the  advances  made  by 

the  moneyed  classes'.     The  crisis^  when  Charles  I.  had  been 

upon  linens,  made  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland* 
wiiich  may  have  been  pnt  on  foreign  linens,  in  order  to  vend  them  as  linens  of  the 
manofactare  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  eaUed  Scotland,  or  of  Ireland." 
18  G.  n.  c.  24. 

1  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  o.  7,  §  10. 

*  The  smiiggling  of  wool  to  the  Continent  during  the  period  when  the  export 
was  abaolntely  prohibited  attained  enonnoas  proportions;  it  was  estimated  in 
1788  at  11,000  packs  annnally  (Bischoff,  A  Oompnhefuive  Hutory  of  the  WooUm 
and  Wonted  Manufactwrta^  z.  S41).  Profitable  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  in 
many  articles  of  import  Sir  Matthew  Decker  (Seriout  OofuidenUionB,  p.  5) 
alleges  the  case  of  one  man  in  Zeeland  who  exported  to  England  half-a-miUion 
pounds  of  tea.  He  had  started  life  as  a  common  sailor,  but  prospered  so  that  he 
had  come  to  own  four  sloops  which  he  employed  in  nmning  tea. 

'  The  assignment  of  taxes  and  separate  keeping  of  accounts  lasted  till  Pitt's 
time,  see  Ghisholm,  Notes  on  the  Heads  of  PubUo  Income  and  Eaqpenditwe,  in 
Beporte,  1868-9,  xxxv.  Ap.  18,  p.  811,  printed  pag.  827. 

^  The  Crown  lands  were  almost  valneless  at  the  Bevolation,  Pari.  Hiat. 
▼.  662.  See  also  Ghishohn,  Beports,  1868-9,  zzxy.  Ap.  18,  on  Crown  Lands, 
p.  916,  printed  pag.  481.  Oommone  Jowmala,  XLTn.  886,  Beport  of  the  Board 
of  Land  Berenne. 

^  Compare  the  Besolations  passed  in  1681  on  this  topic.    Fori,  Hist,  iv.  1294. 
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forced  to  rely  on  parliamentary  backing  in  order  to  obtain  AJ).  1669 
advances,  was   the  turning  point  in  his  career^     Those 
who  uiged  that  a  bank  was  inconsistent  with  monarchical  indepen- 
government    were    not    far   wrong*;    they    observed    tnat*^^* 
such   institutions  had  only  flourished   in  republics,  such 
as   Genoa^  Venice,  and  Amsterdam;    a   bank  created  an 
imperium  in  imperio  that  could  not  be  tolerated  under  an 
absolute  monarchy.    The  Bank  trenched  in  some  ways  on 
the  royal  prerogative ;  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the 
circulating  medium  had  always  been  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  royal  honour;  but  a  Bank  which  had  the  right  to 
put  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  was  responsible  for  main- 
taining their  value,  came  at  least  to  share  in  this  part  of 

i  16  Car.  I.  e.  7.  "  Whereas  great  smns  of  money  must  of  necesaitj  be  apeedily 
•dTBJiced  and  prorided  for  the  reliefe  of  hia  Majesties  Army  and  People  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  this  Beahn  and  for  prerenting  the  hnminent  danger  this  King- 
dome  is  in  and  for  supply  of  other  his  Majesties  present  and  urgent  occasions 
which  cannot  be  soe  timdy  effected  as  is  requisite  without  credit  for  raising  the 
•aid  moneys  which  credit  cannot  be  obtained  until  such  obstacles  be  first  removed 
as  are  occasioned  by  fears  jealousies  and  apprehensions  of  diverse  his  Majesties 
ImjjbSI  Subjects  that  tliis  present  Parliament  may  be  adjourned  prorogued  or 
diBBolyed  before  Justice  shiJbe  du]y  executed  upon  Delinquents  publike  grioTanoes 
redressed  and  firme  Peace  betweene  the  two  Nations  of  England  and  Scotland 
concluded  and  before  sufficient  provision  be  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  said 
moneys  so  to  be  raised  all  which  the  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled having  duly  considered  Do  therefore  hxmibly  beseech  your  Most  Excellent 
Kajestie  that  it  may  be  declared  and  enacted  And  be  it  declared  and  enacted 
by  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord  with  the  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
ibis  present  Parliament  assembled  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same  That  this 
present  Parliament  now  assembled  shall  not  be  dissolved  unlesse  it  be  by  Act  of 
Parliament  "etc.  Note.  "  This  Act  was  not  found  amongst  the  original  Public  Acts 
of  this  Session  at  the  Parliament  Office,  but  is  annexed  to  the  Act  for  the  Attainder 
of  the  Earl  of  Stralford  amongst  the  Private  Acts,  and  both  the  said  Acts  received 
the  Boyal  Assent  by  Commission,  being  the  only  Acts  which  appear  to  have  passed 
in  that  manner  during  this  Session."    Statute$  of  the  BealfHf  p.  103. 

*  One  of  the  first  advocates  of  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  Henry  BoUnson, 
srgnes  against  this  view,  which  must  have  been  current  in  1641.  England*a 
Sqfetfff  in  Shaw,  Writers  on  Engluh  Monetary  History,  p.  66.  Balthasar  Gerbier 
urged  on  the  Council  of  State  that  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  founding 
a  bank,  as  there  was  no  longer  a  danger  of  its  money  being  seized  by  the  king. 
Borne  considerations  on  ike  two  grand  Staple  Commodities  of  England,  p.  6  (1661). 
The  alleged  incompatibility  was  felt,  not  only  by  the  projectors  of  banks  but  by 
politicians.  The  objection  is  well  put  by  T.  Violet,  Appeal  to  Caesar  (1660), 
p.  20 ;  and  was  borne  in  mind  by  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  say 
in  anticii>ating  the  objections  of  opponents,  "In  all  their  Peregrinations  they 
never  met  with  Banks  nor  Stocks  anywhere,  but  only  in  Bepublicks.  And  if  we 
let  them  set  footing  in  England  we  shall  certainly  be  in  danger  of  a  Common 
wealth."  A  Mtf  account  of  the  intended  Bank  qf  England  (1691),  p.  8.  Bxit 
Mus.  11S9.  d.  10. 
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AJ).  1689   monarchical  responsibility.    It  had  long  been  notorious,  too, 
"^^^^*       that  the  possession  of  wealth  gave  the  command  of  power' ; 
th^  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  enabled  them  to  exercise  an  economic  influence; 
the  resources  at  their  command  were  not  exceeded  by  the 
and  sums  which   the  King  could   control;   it  was  hardly  too 

ale^ture  much  to  say  that  the  Bank  overbalanced  the  Crown  as  a 
tnthT*^^  power  in  the  State.  Hitherto  the  continuity  of  the  govem- 
Staie;  ment  had  depended  chiefly  on  the  succession  to  the  throne; 
and  there  were  possibilities  of  violent  reaction  with  each 
new  accession;  but  the  existence  of  the  Bank  gave  an 
important  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
general  principles  of  rule  under  any  monarch;  national  bank- 
ruptcy, rather  than  the  dangers  of  disputed  succession  to  the 
Crown,  became  an  object  of  dread.  The  Bank  proved  itself 
to  be  compatible  with  monarchy,  only  because  the  monarchy 
was  now  greatly  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution*. 
Hence  it  came  about  that  the  moneyed  men,  whose  pro- 
sperity was  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  credit,  were 
intensely  afraid  of  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  and  lent 
the  whole  of  their  influence  to  the  Whig  party  and  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  They  were  thus  in  a  position*  to 
expect  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  views  on 
economic  questions,  during  the  period  of  Whig  ascendancy, 
and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

The  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  by  far  the 
roost  striking  incident  of  the  period,  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  country  internally.  We  have  seen,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  importance  of  new  opportunities  for  the 

1  This  Aristotelian  principle  is  applied  to  the  internal  affairs  of  modem 
coontries  by  Harington  in  his  Oceana.  He  traced  a  connection  between  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  distribation  of  power  within  any  country.  His 
treatise  was  suggested  by  considering  the  changes  (Toland*s  Life,  prefixed  to 
Harington's  Works  (1737),  p.  XTii]  of  property  and  power  which  had  ooenrred 
since  the  time  of  Heniy  VIL  The  rise  of  a  moneyed  dass,  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  period,  with  the  rivalry  between  the  landed  and  moneyed  interest  which 
ensued,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  his  principle.  In  accordance  with  re- 
publican doctrines,  to  which  he  was  strongly  attached,  it  followed  that  a  wide 
distribution  of  wealth  was  a  necessary  condition  for  good  popular  goTemment 
[Harington's  Works  (1787),  78],  so  that  the  possessions  of  the  many  might  over- 
balance those  of  the  few. 

>  Addison,  BpeetaiOTt  March  8, 1711. 

B  Compare  the  influence  of  moneyed  citizens  under  Richard  XL  YoL  i.  p.  881. 
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formation  and  intervention  of  capital,  but  these  were  im-  A.D.  1689 

1776 

mensely  enlarged  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  rapid 
development  of  credit  in  all  its   forms.     The  institution  and  the 

Satik 

of  the  Bank  of  England  not  only  gave  stability  to  the  aUogave 
Government,  but  provided  the  means  for  material  progress  y^^^^J^ 
of  every  kind.    It  has  been  the  very  heart  of  the  economic  ^J^^^ 
life  of  the  country  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and 
we  must  look  closely  at  the  character  of  the  new  Bank,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  launched.     We  shall 
then  see  how  these  new  facilities  for  the  formation  and 
investment  of  capital  gave  scope  for  extension  in  commerce 
and  in  industry.    The  greater  activity  at  the  centre,  syn« 
chronised  with  an  expansion  of  the  sphere  in  which  the 
commercial  system  of  England  was  consciously  maintained. 

212.     The  success  of  the  representative  assembly,  in  The  Whigs 
controlling  the  power  of  the  Crown,  led  indirectly  to  an  a^Lto 
enormous  expansion  of  its  sphere  of  influence.     At  the-J^^^JJ^ 
time  of  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Parliament  had  no  occasion  **<^ 
to  concern  itself  with  anything  outside  the  limits  of  England 
and  Wales.    Scotland  was  a  distinct  realm,  with  its  own 
Parliament;  Ireland  was  also  a  separate  kingdom,  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  took  little  interest;  foreign  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  companies,  which  held  patents  from 
the  Crown ;  and  as  the  plantations  were  founded,  they  were 
similarly  controlled.  It  was  only  as  trade  reacted  on  the  well- 
being  of  English  taxpayers,  that  Parliament  had  ventured  to 
meddle  with  it  at  sJl.     But  after  the  Bevolution,  this  was 
entirely  changed ;  the  increased  power  of  Parliament  gave  it 
a  status  for  exercising  both  an  economic  and  political  control 
over  the  whole  of  the  territory  under  English  rule.    The 
dominant  party  in  Parliament  was  inclined,  by  its  traditional 
principles,  to  take  a  somewhat  narrow  view  of  its  duties  to  in  a  jealou$ 
Englishmen  in  distant  regions,  while  the  colonists  were  even  ^"*' 
more  jealous  of  the  interference  of  Parliament  than  of  the 
exercise  of  authority  by  the  Crown^ 

It  was,  of  course,  true  that  the  establishment  of  the 
plantations  had  involved  a  considerable  drain  on  English 
resources,  both  in  men  and  money ;  there  were  many  people 

1  Fiske,  Oivil  Qovemment,  166. 
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A.D.  1689   in  EiDirland  who  were  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  the 

—1776 

colonies,  and  who  only  approved  of  them  in  so  £Ekr  as  they 
supplemented  the  resources  of  the  English  realm  as  a  whole. 
There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  colonies 
shonld  not  be  permitted  to  do  anything  that  would  under- 
mine the  power  of  the  mother  country;  and  the  Whigs 
aathejf  especially  insisted  that  the  growing  communities  should 
afraid  of  not  enter  into  hostile  competition  with  the  industry  and 
SS^***^  trade  from  which  the  revenue  of  the  mother  country 
iJjj^lJ^^Sr  ^®®  largely  drawn.  Hence  there  was  room  for  much 
ccuniiy,  economic  jealousy  of  the  American  plantations  and  of 
Ireland;  this  worked  more  or  less  strongly  according  as 
the  products  of  the  dependency  interfered  with  those  of 
England,  or  did  not.  There  was  no  economic  rivalry  be- 
tween England  and  the  West  Indies  or  Virginia,  as  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  they  produced  had  not  been  grown  at 
home.  The  Northern  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  well 
adapted,  by  climate  and  situation,  to  furmsh  some  of  the 
products  which  the  mother  country  could  and  did  supply. 
In  the  case  of  Ireland  this  was  still  more  marked;  for 
Englishmen  had  actual  experience  of  being  undersold,  in 
the  victualling  trades  and  the  woollen  manufacture,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island.  Scotland,  less  fieivoured  as  it 
is  by  climate  and  soil,  excited  no  similcu:  fears.  The  degrees 
of  &vour  or  disfavour  shown  to  different  members  of  the 
English  economic  system  under  Parliamentary  rule,  can  be 
traced  to  the  application  of  this  principle  of  refusing  to 
tolerate  hostile  competition  with  the  products  and  industry 
of  the  predominant  partner. 

Not  only  were  the  sister  kingdom  and  the  colonies  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  economic  doctrines  of  the  Whigs, 
co^iS?    but  also  by  their   political  jealousies.     Their   bitterness 
inurcount  against  France,  and  the  success  which  they  achieved  in 
French,      preventing  the  resumption  of  trade  with  that  country  after 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  distinctly  baneful  to  many  of 
the  members  of  the  English  system.     Scotland  and  Ireland 
had  long  had  a  profitable  trade  with  France,  and  they  were 
forced  to  relinquish  it,  or  to  have  recourse  to  illicit  methods 
of  conducting  it.    The  Northern  colonies  suffered  too,  for 
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they  were  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  establish  commercial  f^-^l*^ 
relations  with  the  French  West  Indian  islands.  By  &r 
the  larger  part  of  the  grievances  which  were  felt  under 
Parliamentary  rule,  both  in  Scotland  after  the  Union,  and 
in  America  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
created  by  the  anti-French  economic  policy  which  found 
favour  in  Parliament. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colonies  was  sacrificed,  in  so  far  as 
the  views  of  the  Whigs  on  foreign  policy  prevailed,  and  their 
dread  of  royal  authority  exercised  an  even  more  malign  ^^^ 
influence.    The  Whig  party  in  Parliament  were  heirs  of  dkjeaUnuof 
firm  determination  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Crown;  they  of  any  ind^ 
looked  with  jealousy  on  the  prosperity  of  any  part  of  the^^|^)f 
British  dominions  from  which  the  king  could   draw  in-  ^f^^^ 

^  ^  ^  ri00  011110a 

dependent  support  This  motive  had  been  consciously  at 
work  in  the  legislation  in  regard  to  Irish  cattle,  and  it 
had  not  a  little  to  do  with  forcing  on  the  Parliamentary 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  English  House 
of  Commons  were  in  serious  difficulty  about  using  the 
power  of  trade  regulation,  they  had  gained  at  the  Revolution, 
till  the  time  came  when  they  were  able  to  make  their 
authority  felt  over  the  whole  of  Qreat  Britain.  The  Darien  The  ^ 
scheme  brought  the  possibilities  of  trouble  into  clear  light.  Darim 
The  ambition  of  the  Scotch  to  engage  in  the  commerce  of  ^^'^ 
the  great  world,  might  possibly  have  been  advantageous  to 
the  head  of  a  Dual  Monarchy^  or  it  might  not ;  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  fraught  with  dangers  of 
every  kind,  political  and  commercial,  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. Englishmen  recognised  that  Scotland  was  in  a 
position  to  inflict  irreparable  damage  on  their  commerce, 
and  that  the  existence  of  an  independent  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment was  a  source  of  serious  danger*.  The  Darien  Company 
bad  been  authorised  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1695,  to 
colonise,  make  fortifications,  fit  out  vessels  of  war  and 
contract  alliances.  Their  settlement  in  Darien  was  to  have 
been  a  free  port,  which  would  have  seriously  affected  the 
success  of  the  English  navigation  policy.     They  hoped  to 

1  On  the  possible  amdng  of  the  Scots,  see  Swift,  PuUio  Spirit  of  Wh%g$, 
Workt  (1824),  !▼.  250.  *  Maokiimon,  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  25. 
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break  through  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company ; 
they  had  secured  the  Parliamentary  authorisation  for  which 
the  English  Company  ware  pleading  in  vain ;  they  opened 
an  office  and  received  subscriptions  in  London.  They  were 
preparing  to  compete  in  those  trades  which  Englishmen 
prized  most  highly ;  while  the  Scottish  project  also  aroused 
the  Spaniards,  and  strained  their  relations  with  Englishmen, 
both  with  regard  to  the  West  Indian  and  the  African  trade. 
The  schemes  for  trading  with  Archangel,  which  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Darien  Company  cherished,  and  of  carrying 
on  the  whale  fishery,  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  and  Qreenland  Companies.  On  every  side  the 
leading  English  trades  were  threatened ;  and  the  embroglios 
with  the  Spaniards  which  followed  rendered  it  impossible 
for  King  William  to  support  his  northern  subjects  in  their 
great  undertaking.  The  seeds  of  failure  were  thus  sown  in 
the  expedition  from  the  first ;  and  the  Scottish  indignation, 
which  was  roused  by  the  narrative  of  the  survivors  who 
returned  from  Darien,  was  embittered  by  the  sense  of  a 
pecuniary  loss  which  the  country  could  ill  afford.  The 
English  merchants  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  similcu:  attempts  at  competition.  They  had  learned  that 
a  complete  legislative  Union  of  the  two  countries  must  be 
procured  at  any  cost^. 

The  Dual  Monarchy  had  not  been  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment from  any  point  of  view.  There  was  a  trend,  both  of 
men  and  money,  from  the  northern  kingdom  to  the  seat  of 
government,  which  was  not  welcome  in  England,  and  which 
was  bitterly  denounced  in  Scotland.    Their  brief  experience 

^  For  an  exoeUent  aoconnt  of  fhe  Darien  Company  see  J.  H.  Burton,  SMtory 
of  Scotland  from  the  Beoolution,  z.  o.  Tiii.  The  Darien  Company  suffered  from 
the  want  of  experience  of  its  directors,  and  from  almost  eyezy  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  were  felt  in  the  more  powerful  English  companies.  As  a  trading  oonoem, 
the  management  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  right  commodities  for  export;  as 
a  cdony,  there  was  no  proper  goremment  which  oould  restrain  the  disorderly  and 
buccaneering  elements ;  and  the  capital  was  quite  insoffident  for  the  projects  they 
had  in  riew.  It  had  been  raised  with  some  difficulty  in  Scotland,  and  thoogh  the 
shares  were  all  taken  up,  it  was  not  a  bona  fide  sabscription,  as  some  of  the  share- 
holders receiTed  promises  from  the  Company  gnaranteeing  them  against  actual 
loss  («6.  z.  297).  The  general  impression  which  was  abroad,  that  the  tropics  weie 
fertile  and  wealthy,  prevented  the  directora  from  sending  out  the  snpplies  whidb 
might  have  saved  the  coloniBts  from  atter  rain. 
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of  freedom  of  intercourse,  during  the  Interregnum,  led  many  ^-^^ 
of  the  Scotch  to  desire  a  commercial  union  between  the 
countries.    The  project  was  the  subject  of  negotiations  in 
1667^,  but  no  terms  were  arranged  and  the  distress  in  Scot- 
land continued.     It  was  asserted  that  Scotland  had  declined  The  Dual 
rapidly  both  in  population  and  wealth  since  the  union  othad 
the  Crown&    "  Into  this  Condition  hath  this  Nation  been  unLiit' 
brought  by  this  loose  and  Irregular  tye  of  the  Union  of  the-jgj^][^  *" 
Crowns,  a  state  wherein  we  are  not  considered  as  Subjects 
nor  allies,  nor  Friends  nor  Enemies,  but  all  of  them,  only 
when,  where,  how  and  how  long  our  Task  Masters  please'." 
It  had  thus  become  apparent  that  some  change  was  requisite 
in  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  two  countries ;. 
and  when  the  Commissioners  met  to  devise  a  scheme,  the 
English   were  determined   to    have    a   legislative,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  any  form  of  a  federal  union,  and  insisted 
that  this  matter  should  be  voted  on  first,  before  entering 
on  the   discussion   of  any  points  of  detail*.    When   this 
principle  was  once  secured,  they  appear  to  have  treated  the  and  the 
Scotch   Commissioners  generously  on  all  points  of  detail,  the  actuir 
The  quota  which  Scotland  was  to  pay  towards  a  land  tax  *u^^  ^^ 
of  four  shillings   in   the   pound  was   £48,000  as   against 
£2,000,000  from  England^,  while  certain  duties  on  malt  and 
coals,  which  were  to  expire  within  a  brief  period,  were  not 
imposed  upon  Scotland  at  all.     But  besides  this,  Scotland 
received  a  considerable  payment  as  an  equivalent  for  in- 
curring a  share  of  responsibility  in  the  debt  with  which 
England   was   burdened.     The   portion    of  each   class    of 
taxation,  whether  customs  or  excise,  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  English  debt  was  taken,  and  the  proportion  which 
they  bore  to  the  whole  customs  and  excise  in  England  was 
calculated   out*.     Similar    calculations    in    regard    to    the 
different  branches  of  the  Scottish  revenue  brought  out  the 
fiu;t  that  £398,085.  10«.  would  be  a  fair  equivalent  to  be 
paid  to  Scotland,  for  accepting  obligations  in  respect  of 

>  EiaL  MSB,  Comm,  z.  Ap.  66.  Maddnnon,  Uwion  of  England  and  Sootlandj  10. 
•  PropoBoU  and  Eeaaont  for  Constituting  a  Council  of  Trade,  1701,  Intro- 
dnction,  p.  3.    Brit.  Mns.  1029.  a.  6  (1). 

«  Burton,  i.  407.  *  lb.  i.  412.  6  Jb.  i.  416. 
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the  English  National  Debt  by  submitting  to  an  incor- 
porating union.  This  sum  was  to  be  applied  to  winding 
up  the  Darien  Company  and  paying  other  debtsS  and  to 
making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  coinage;  while  the 
balance  formed  a  fund  for  promoting  Scotch  fisheries  and 
manufactures'. 

The  treaty,  thus  arranged,  was  carried  through  the 
Scotch  Parliament  in  spite  of  the  indignant  protests  of 
Lord  Belhaven.  There  was  indeed  one  trivial  circumstance 
which  caused  much  friction,  after  the  matter  was  settled'. 
The  collection  of  the  Scotch  customs  had  been  farmed  out, 
and  naturally  this  arrangement  came  to  an  end  when  the 
separate  Scotch  taxation  ceased.  The  farmers  of  taxes, 
knowing  that  their  time  was  short,  found  it  most  profitable 
to  levy  small  duties  and  admit  large  quantities  of  goods, 
with  which  the  English  markets  were  eventually  fiooded. 
This  brought  about  considerable  commercial  disturbance  for 
a  time,  but  no  special  measures  were  taken,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  likelihood  that  the  occurrence  would  be  repeated. 

The  figures  as  to  revenue,  given  above,  may  perhaps 
serve  better  than  any  others  that  are  available,  to  indicate 
the  relative  economic  importance  of  the  two  kingdoms  at 
the  time  of  their  union.  It  does  not  appear  that  much 
progress  was  made  in  Scotland  during  the  first  half>century 
after  the  Unions  It  is  not  improbable  that  Scottish  manu- 
factures suffered  by  free  communication  with  English  towns, 
and  that  the  steel  manufacturers  at  Falkirk,  and  the  glovers 
of  Perth,  were  not  so  prosperous  after  the  Union  as  they  had 
been  before.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that,  despite 
this  immediate  loss,  Scotland  gained  eventually  from  bein^ 
included  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  English  economic  system, 
and  sharing  in  the  fostering  care  which  Parliament  bestowed 
on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.    The 

^  The  amount  actually  allotted  to  this  pnrpoae  proved  to  be  insiifficifint,  and 
the  creditors  were  incorporated  as  the  Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1727.  The 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  thns  broken  down.    See  p.  454  below. 

1  See  below,  p.  454. 

»  Pari.  HUt,  vi.  579. 

<  Mackinnon,  op.  cit.  469,  4S2.  For  an  excellent  accoont  of  the  condition  of 
Scotland  just  before  the  Union  see  PropoeaU  and  Beagona  for  conaHtuHng 
a  Council  of  Trade  (1701). 
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trading  and  industrial  classes  in  the  Lowlands  found  that,  A.D.  1689 
doling    the   period    of    Whig   ascendancy,  their    political 
principles  had  the  upper    hand,  and  that  the  economic  uiUmau 
maxims,  which  were  influential  at  Westminster,  were  most^^^^^^' 
favourable  to  their  own  material  interests.    Since  1707  the 
fiscal  and  economic  afifairs  of  the  whole  island  have  been 
effectively  controlled  from  one  centre ;  and  under  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  Scotland  has  been  stimulated  into 
developing  a  vigorous  economic  life,  which  is  moreover  re- 
markably independent  of  that  of  the  southern  kingdom. 


XII.    Public  Finance. 
213.    Attention  has  been  directed  above  to  the  profound  Tks  organic 

tottofi  of 

political  significance  of  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  England  S  ihe  Bank 
and  to  its  bearing  on  the  authority  of  a  constitutional  mon-  aSTpraeUee 
arch.  The  changea  in  business  practice  it  brought  about  and 
the  stimulus  it  gave  to  trade  were  important,  but  the  main 
motive  of  its  founders  lay  in  the  tact  that  they  had  devised 
a  new  expedient  in  finance*.  The  Bank  rendered  public 
borrowing  much  less  onerous  than  it  had  ever  been  before*. 

The  Kings  of  England  had  been  in  the  habit,  fix>m  time 
immemorial,  of  borrowing  in  anticipation  of  the  taxes,  and 
obtaining  money  for  immediate  use  by  guaranteeing  re- 
payment when  certain  forms  of  revenue  were  collected. 
Charles  L  had  been  deeply  indebted  to  the  farmers  of  the 

^  See  p.  411  above. 

*  The  Bank  of  Ctenoa  had  been  called  into  existence  in  1407  to  finance  the 
State  debts,  and  its  foundation  was  in  some  way  analogous  to  that  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  Banks  of  Venice  (1&87)  and  Amsterdam  (1609)  were  called  into 
.being  to  meet  commercial  rather  than  political  requirements. 

*  For  its  influence  on  the  currency  and  the  trading  commiudty  see  bdow, 
p.  442.  There  was  little  that  was  original  in  the  project,  as  many  similar  schemes 
had  -been  proposed;  but  none  of  them  had  taken  practical  shape.  One  of  the 
esrliest  was  that  of  Christopher  flagenbuck  in  1581  (S.  P.  D.  £1.  cl.  78).  Compare 
also  Sir  Paul  Pindar's  letter,  A  Diaeourse  eoneeming  the  erecting  a  Bank  for  the 
Crown  upon  oceaeion  of  the  King's  demanding  a  Loan  from  the  City  (Brit.  Mas. 
ixMW.  M8S.  cmi.  90);  also  Sir  Bobert  Heath's  project  in  1622  (S.  P.  D.  J.  L 
x;zzx.  29,  81,  82).    W.  Potter  suggested  a  land  bank,  under  the  Commonwealth 

{Hmtle  PropoaaUt  1651).  Sir  John  Sinclair  mentions  A  Description  of  the  Office 
of  Credit  (1665)  and  the  Proposals  to  the  King  and  Parliament  of  a  large  Model 
4ifa  Bank,  by  M.  Lewis  (1678),  History  of  (he  Public  Beoenue,  m.  237. 
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A.D.  1689   customs^     When  the  Lonir  Parliament  declared  them  de- 

linquents  for  their  action  under  the  personal  government 

they  got  into  serious  trouble';  but  the  same  practice  was 

ofhorrwo'  continued  by  Parliament*.     Charles  II.  habitually  relied  on 

^e^tiMof  advances*  from  the  Goldsmiths ;  and  even  the  stop  of  the 

^^*^^'',  Exchequer  in  1672,  by  which  the   repayment  of  moneys 

retfenue;     lent  to  the  Government  on  the  assignment  of  taxes  was 

indefinitely  deferred*,  did  not  put  an  end*  to  a  practice 

which  the  Commons  viewed   with   much  suspicion.     But 

the  demands  of  William  III.  could  not  be  met  by  such 

expedients;  the  sums  required  were  so  large,  as  to  exceed 

the  proceeds  of  any  possible  taxation.     As  the  accustomed 

security  for  the  money  lent  was  not  forthcoming,  borrowing 

in  anticipation  of  revenue  became  more  and  more  difficult. 

Attempts  were  made  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  by 

Tontines  and  life  Annuities,  and  subsequently  by  the  issue 

of  Exchequer  Bills'.    The  proceeds  thus  obtained  proved 

comparatively  small,  however;  and  the  immediate  success 

andihe      attained,  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  actually  floated  and 

pffHMMfU  ^h^  necessary  capital  subscribed,  came  as  an  immense  relief 

™!**A*!'    to  the  Government,  which  was  in  terrible  straits  for  want 

gave  toe 

Govern-      of  money.    The  State  obtained  £1,200,000,  without  giving 

eomnumd    any  security  for  the  return  of  the  piincipal,  and  by  merely 

providing  for  the  regular  payment  of  £100,000  as  interest. 

This  scheme,  the   credit  of  which   appears  to  be  due   ta 

William   Paterson*,  was  attractive  to  those  persons  with 

1  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  repay  these  advanoes.  On  Charles's 
alleged  breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  the  money  of  English  merchants,  see  Robinson 
in  Shaw,  Select  Traota  and  Doewmente  ilUuirattve  of  English  Monetary  History,  66<. 

a  The  Long  Parliament  fined  the  farmers  £1&0,000  as  delinquents,  for  ooUecting 
the  rerenae  on  regal  anthority  {OommonB  Joumala,  n.  156, 157). 

*  Commona  JoumdU,  m.  2. 

'  The  possibility  of  dispensing  with  these  advances  and  thus  saving  interest 
was  one  of  the  advantages  which  led  EiUigrew  to  advocate  the  erection  of  a  Bank 
in  1668.    A  Propoaal,  p.  5. 

*  Shaw,  The  Beginnings  of  the  National  Debt,  in  Otoent  College  Hiatoriad 
Eeaaye,  891. 

s  Compare  Mr  Giisholm's  Notices  of  the  various  forme  of  Public  Debt,  in 
AccomUs  and  Papert,  1857-8,  zxxm.  ms.  pag.  247,  printed  pag.  92. 

V  See  below,  441.  Power  to  issae  these  bills,  bearing  interest  at  6d,  per  cenL 
per  diem,  was  given  by  8  and  9  W.  m.  c.  90,  §§  63,  64. 

*  Andr^ad^s,  Hiatoire  de  la  Danque  d'Angleterre,  i.  82.  The  failnre  of  Paterson'a^ 
other  great  project — ^the  Darien  scheme— rained  the  reputation  of  this  remarkable 
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money,  who  desired  to  bargain  for  the  payment  of  interest  A.D.  1689 
in  perpetuity,  and  did  not  wish  to  insist  on  having  a  right  ^^^^'^ 
to  claim  the  repayment  of  the  principal  at  a  definite  date.  '^'^  ^ 
The  terms  offered  were  criticised  at  the  time  as  unnecessarily 
favourable^  to  the  lenders,  but  it  was  certainly  an  advantage 
to  William  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  money  so  easily. 

The  new  expedient  thus  devised  proved  convenient  to 
the  Government  and  popular  with  moneyed  men,  so  that  both 
political  parties  had  recourse  to  it  in  turn.  This  financial 
policy  was,  however,  more  especially  associated  with  the 
Whigs.  Its  inception  was  due  to  them,  it  harmonised  with  Mm* 
their  fundamental  principle  of  keeping  the  resources  of  the  ths  whig 
realm  under  Parliamentaiy  control ;  and  as  many  of  their -^Jr^H^^ 
supporters  had  subscribed  to  the  Bank,  its  prosperity  asJJJ^JJf 
an  institution  coincided  with  the  interest  of  their  political 
friends.  But  fix>m  the  first  it  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
landed  interest;  they  felt  that  they  were  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage, since  they  were  heavily  burdened  with  permanent 
taxation,  by  a  system  of  finance  which  afforded  the  moneyed 
men  a  remunerative  investment.  The  Tory  scheme  of  a 
Land  Bank  was  an  attempt  to  organise  the  new  finance  on 
lines  in  which  it  should  subserve  the  interests  of  landed 
men ;  but  after  its  impracticability  had  been  demonstrated', 
the  jealousy  felt  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  power  of 
goldsmiths  and  bankers  became  more  pronounced.  For 
all  that,  the  Tories  were  forced  to  acknowledge  and  rely  on 
their  help.  So  long  as  successive  administrations  had  urgent 
need  of  money,  and  found  men  who  were  willing  to  lend  it, 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  adopt  the  unpopular  course 
of  largely  and  immediately  increasing  the  taxes. 

The  &ct  that  the  new  system  was  convenient  is  suflS-  ^  . , 
ciently  obvious,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  es^edieru 
it  was  justifiable.    The  question  whether  it  was  really  of^^tm«ii«, 

man,  tnd  lias  indliied  milweqaeiit  writers  to  disooimt  Us  share  in  starting  the 
Bank.  Donbleday  assigns  a  large  part  in  the  inception  of  the  Bank  to  Bishop 
Bnmet,  who  is  also  said  to  have  followed  Dutch  precedents  in  the  matter  {Fitiai^ 
eidl  Eiatory,  p.  64).  The  Dutch  debt  at  this  time  involved  an  annual  charge  of 
iBl,000,000  in  interest,  Davenant,  z.  248. 

1  Davenant,  Essoff  on  Ways  and  MeatUf  z.  24,  thought  the  attraction  of  8% 
diverted  capital  from  trade.  Many  Dutch  capitalists  were  glad  to  take  advantage 
of  the  offer.  '  See  below,  p.  452. 
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AJ).  1689   political  advantage  to  the  country,  in  the  long  run,  has  pro- 
"  voked  an  immense  amount  of  discussion^    Various  writers 

have  held  that  each  generation  should  make  immediate 
^vt  ^^^    provision*  out  of  taxation  for  paying  off  the  debt  incurred 
dangerqf  by  any  wars  in  which  they  had  engaged,  and  that  it  was 
o^M^Sen  on  unfidr  to  burden  posterity  with  the  cost  of  their  under^ 
poauritjf     takings*.    But  it  was  often  plausible  to  urge  that  after- 
generations  were  gainers  by  the  struggles  in  which  their 
fietthers  engaged,  and  that  it  was  entirely  just  that  the 
burden  should  be  distributed  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
If  the  funds  are  used  in  connection  with  some  contest 
which  involves  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  view;  but  the  precise  benefit  ac- 

1  The  pnblio  mind  has  become  haUtoated  to  tlie  existence  of  nrntional  debts,  bat 
the  case  against  them  oocaskmally  finds  a  Tigorous  exponent,  espedaUy  in  view  of 
the  decline  of  Holland,  which  was  regarded  as  dae  to  the  pressure  of  the  taxation 
which  was  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt.  *<  Up  to  times  of 
eomparatiTely  modam  and  recent  date,  therefore,  the  idea  of  any  persons,  in 
a  real  national  exigence,  when  perhaps  national  existence  was  at  stake,  offering 
to  lend  moD^  to  their  oomitry  'at  interest/  was  deemed  jnst  as  absm-d  aa 
woold  be  a  child  offering  to  lend  its  pocket-money  to  its  father  'at  interest,' 
when  both  were  in  danger  of  wanting  a  dinner  I  It  was  reserred  for  what  is 
strangely  teimed  'an  enlightened  era,'  to  hatch  this  monstrous  absurdity,  ^ddoh, 
until  it  was  pat  into  practice,  woald  not  have  been  deemed  wicked,  bat  silly. 
Strange  tam  for  matters  to  take  at  an '  enlightened  era ' ;  and  stranger  stQl,  that 
sach  a  notion  ahoold  first  strike  root  in  the  skaU  of  a  coantryman  of  '  Grotioa' : 
bat  so  it  was.  It  was  in  the  maddy  and  hackstering  brain  of  a  Datchman,  some- 
where abont  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  century,  that  this  pestilent  schema 
was  engendered;  and  in  the  hackstering  country  of  Holland  was  first  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  'National  Debt/  The  'Lemaeaa 
Fens'  engendered  the  'Hydra';  and  amidst  the  swamps  of  the  'Znyder  Zee'  waa 
generated  this  far  worse  than  the  fabled  monster  of  the  poets  I  After  all,  howcTer, 
the  soil  is  soffidently  worthy  of  the  tree.  The  Dutch,  though  they  have  produced 
one  or  two  great  men,  are  a  nation  remarkable  for  low,  peddling,  greedy,  and 
hackstering  notions;  but  they  have  this  excose,  that,  being  a  small  and  weak 
state,  they  baye  been  continaally,  by  their  position,  compelled  to  make  efforts 
beyond  their  strength ;  and  this  tl  was,  no  doubt,  which  first  tempted  them  to 
plunge  into  that  most  preposterous  and  wicked  system,  of  which  I  am  now  to 
give  the  detail  With  a  country  almost  naturally  defenceless,  engaged  by  position 
and  religion  in  conflicts  far  beyond  their  real  national  strength,  surrounded  by 
strong  and  often  hostile  powers,  the  Dutch  at  length  became  so  exhausted  by 
the  pressors  of  the  taxes  they  paid,  as  to  sacrifice  before  the  shrine  of  mammon 
those  liberties  which  they  had  preserved  from  ambition."  Doubleday,  Financial, 
Mtmetary  and  /StaHstical  History  of  England,  43.  Compare  also  the  writers 
quoted  by  MaocuUoch,  Dictionary,  S.T.  Holland. 

s  An  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Acts  8  and  9  W.  IIL  c.  20  §  il. 

•  Davenant,  z.  SO.  He  thought  it  specially  unfair  in  England,  ib,  256.  Thia 
principle  is  laid  down  by  Jefferson,  Memoirs,  Oorrespondence,  etc.,  xv,  200. 
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cming  to  subsequent  generations  from  the  militaxy  triumphs  aj).  less 
of  the  past,  can  hardly  be  assessed  in  terms  of  money.    It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  quota  of  the  expense  of  Marlborough's 
campaigns  could  be  £urly  imposed  on  Englishmen  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Political  gains  and 
military  successes  are  often  very  transient  advantages.    If 
it  is  &ir  to  postpone  the  reckoning,  it  is  also  necessaiy 
to  take  account  of  the  rapid  depreciation  which  affects  this  «f^^«*^ 
species  of  national  gain.    It  is  not  easy  to  adduce  good  aauiM 
reasons  for  deferring  payment  for  miUtary  expense  for  more  ^"""^ 
than  a  generation,  and  there  is  an  undoubted  danger  that 
statesmen,  who  find  they  can  obtain  money  easily,  may  be 
more  tempted  to  engage  in  reckless  undertakings,  than  if 
they  were  compelled  at  every  step  to  look  at  ways  and 
meana    However  this  may  be,  it  may  still  be  said  that  the 
possession  of  such  a  powerful  instrument  of  finance  cannot 
but  be  beneficial  to  the  country,  even  if  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  it  has  not  always  been  used  with  discretion. 

The  chief  point,  at  which  the  new  system  of  finance  lay 
open  to  criticism,  was  in  the  rapid  increase  in  the  chanres  ^  ^f . 
which  had  to  be  defiiayed  by  annual  taxation,  in  consequence  tAe  charge 
of  the  necessity  of  paying  interest  on  the  growing  national  ^  ^  * 
debt.  Charles  Davenant,  who  discussed  the  new  methods 
from  a  Toiy  standpoint,  noted  that  when  there  is  a  heavy  per- 
manent burden,  there  tends  to  be  less  room  for  new  exactions 
on  occasions  of  special  emergency^ ;  and  after  twenty  years' 
experience,  this  objection  ceased  to  be  closely  associated  with 
Tory  jealousy.  It  became  obvious  to  all  dispassionate  ob- 
servers that  the  system  had  been  pursued  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  Archibald  Hutcheson  wrote  most  judiciously  on  the 
subject,  and  analysed  the  losses  to  the  community  fix>m 
the  pressure  of  debt,  in  the  rise  of  prices,  the  depression  of 
trade,  and  payment  of  interest  to  foreigners^  He  urged  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  effect  the  repayment  of 
the  debt,  as  it  stood  in  I7l7.  He  would  have  appropriated 
a  tenth  part  of  all  real  and  all  personal  estate  to  this  object, 
as  he  believed  that  there  would  be  such  a  revival  of  pro- 
sperity, when  the  pressure  of  taxation  was  lightened,  that 
the  landed  interest,  the  trading  interest,  and  the  moneyed 

1  ^May  on  TKoyt  aind  Mtam^  in  WwJu^  z.  28.  *  CofUdion  of  TreatiaeSt  p.  70. 
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interest  alike  would  share  in  the  general  gain\  As  an 
alternative  he  proposed  that  a  million  should  be  set  aside 
annually  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  in  the  expectation  that,  if 
no  new  wars  broke  out,  the  nation  would  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  debt  in  the  course  of  thirty  yea^8^  A  somewhat 
similar  scheme  was  actually  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole*;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  careful  to  introduce 
the  necessary  safeguards,  and  to  ensure  that  the  money  set 
aside  should  be  actually  devoted  to  the  repayment  of  debt,  and 
to  no  other  purpose.  In  the  first  few  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  Fund,  there  was  an  inconsiderable  reduction  of  total 
indebtedne8S^  as  the  new  debts  incurred  did  not  quite 
equal  the  amounts  paid  off.  After  1733,  however,  all 
attempts  to  keep  the  Sinking  Fund  inviolate  ceased,  and  it 
completely  changed  its  character;  payments  of  every  sort 
for  current  expenses  were  habitually  charged  to  it,  and  it 
was  replaced,  in  1786,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  At  that  date,  out  of  the  £200,607,110 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  during  the 
seventy-two  years  of  its  existence,  only  £23,984,344  had  been 
devoted  to  its  ostensible  object".  No  real  success  attended 
the  attempts  of  financiers  to  reduce  the  total  of  the  national 
obligations,  though  they  were  occasionally  able,  by  a  process 
of  conversion,  to  diminish  the  charges  for  interest*.  They 
were,  moreover,  forced  to  be  constantly  on  the  outlook  for 
additional  sources  of  revenue,  bova  which  the  expenses  of 
government  and  the  payment  of  interest  might  be  defiiuyed, 
and  this  necessity  was  the  underlying  motive  for  the  scheme 
of  taxing  the  colonists. 

214.  The  fiscal  system  of  the  country  had  been  entirely 
reconstructed  during  the  Civil  War.  The  fifteenths  and 
tenths,  and  the  Tudor  subsidies,  which  remained  under 
Charles  L,  had  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Qovem- 
ment,  and  his  opponents  had  to  organise  a  revenue  system 


1  Hatoheson,  OoUectUm  of  TrtaHsee,  pp.  «),  M.  »  lb.  p.  78. 

•  8  G^.  L  00.  7, 8, 9. 

4  Nathaniel  Qonld,  Eeeay  on  the  PMich  DebU  of  thU  Kingdom  (1727),  in 
HaccoUoch,  SeUet  Collection  of  Scarce  Tracts  on  the  National  Debt,  p.  68. 
s  Chiflhohn's  Beport  in  AeeowUa  and  Papere,  1868-9,  xzxv.  767. 

•  In  1717  the  rate  ol  intereet  on  Ooyenunent  Beoorities  was  reduced  from  6  to 
6  per  cent,  and  in  1727  from  6  to  4  per  cent.    Bastable,  PvhUc  Finance,  558. 
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under  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessity.    The  practical  AJ>.  1689 
common  sense  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  in  meeting  the 
sudden  emergency  caused  by  the  War^  received  the  highest  *<«<  ^ 
proof  of  approbation  firom  the  Restoration  Parliament ;  since  tuted 
financial  expedients,  which  had  been  specially  devised  inj^^^ 
order  to  meet  temporary  exigencies,  were  deliberately  re-  '^^^'••*^» 
tained  as  convenient  for  raising  a  permanent  revenue.    The 
scheme,  which  was  adopted  at  the  Bestoration,  did  not 
prove  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government', 
and  was  totally  inadequate  as  a  means  of  raising  money 
for  the  great  continental  struggle  in  which  William  was 
engaged;  and  much  interesting  discussion  took  place  as  to  and  pro- 
the  best  ways  and  means  of  supplying  the  war.    Davenant,^^  to'^ 
and  other  Tory  writers,  had  argued  that  a  readjustment  o{^^^^ 
the  taxes  levied  on  commodities  would  prove  very  firuitful ;  «j?««^«mJ 
they  believed  that  an  ample  revenue  might  be  provided  in 
this  £Eishion,  and  that  it  would  be  unnecessary,  except  in  the 
direct  emergencies,  to  have  recourse  to  the  dangerous  system 
of  borrowing.    They  maintained  the  principle  that  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation  should  be  distributed  as  equitably  as 
possible,  so  that  all  the  various  sections  of  the  community 
might  be  called  upon  to  contribute  according  to  their  means 
to  the  necessities  of  State.    It  appeared  to  them  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  pressed  with   undue  severity  on  the 
landed  men.    Davenant  points  out  that  in  ancient  times 
personal  as  well  as  real  property  had  been  taxed,  and  insists 
that  the  same  course  should  be  taken  in  his  own  day.    ''  The 
usurers,  who  are  the  true  drones  of  a  commonwealth,  living 
upon  the  honey  without  any  labour,  should,  of  all  people,  be 
brought  in  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  common  burthen. 
As  yet  they  could  never  be  effectually  reached,  but  they  may 
be  fetched  in  by  the  wisdom  of  a  Parliament,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  would  please  resolutely  to  set  themselves  about 
itV    Davenant  himself  would  have  liked  to  see  the  income 

1  •<  The  late  king  having  the  command  of  the  Inlands  and  the  Parliament  of 
moat  of  the  seaports,  they  had  no  better  way  than  to  pat  an  excise  on  goods, 
whereby  their  enemies,  making  nse  of  the  said  goods,  paid  the  excise,  and  so  the 
Parliamentary  Army."  Trade*  Deatruetion  if  EitglaruTa  Buin,  or  ExoUt  Deeryed, 
by  W.  C,  1669,  p.  6  [Brit.  Mas.  618.  h.  1  (2)]. 

>  Shaw,  BegiiuUngs  of  National  Debt,  in  Otoeiu  OoUege  HuUmeal  Eeeaye,  400. 

*  Ways  and  Meane,  in  Worke,  z.  67. 
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AJ>.  1689    from  money  subjected  to  direct  taxation,  which  might  corre* 
~  spond  to  the  tax  on  the  rental  of  land^ ;  but  the  times  were 

not  yet  ripe  for  anything  of  the  nature  of  an  income  tax*. 
As  an  alternative  expedient  for  distributing  the  incidence  of 
hy  detdop'  taxation  more  widely,  he  had  to  fall  back  upon  an  excise*, 
l^ue,  This  had  been  the  fietvourite  expedient  of  Charles  L's  advisers, 
though  it  had  not  been  enforced  till  Pym  took  it  in  hand^ 
Davenant  was  aware  that  the  scheme  might  prove  im- 
practicable ;  ''  unless  the  nation  does  unanimously  and  freely 
give  into  excises,  upon  the  fiill  conviction  that  they  are  the 
best  ways  and  means  of  supplying  the  government,  it  will 
not  be  the  interest  of  any  Idng  to  desire  such  a  revenue. 
For  if  they  are  carried  but  by  a  small  majority,  against 
the  sense  and  grain  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  will  come  so  crampt  in  the  act  of  Parliament, 
and  loaded  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  they  will  only 
occasion  great  clamours  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  yield  much 
money'."  There  was  much  ingenuity  in  his  scheme  for 
graduating  it,  so  that  it  might  fall  chiefly  upon  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich,  and  to  only  a  small  extent  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  poor*.  He  hoped  that,  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  it  might  be  possible  to  prevent 
such  a  tax  from  having  a  serious  effect  upon  prices^;  and 
that  the  machineiy  of  collection  might  be  organised  without 
the  necessity  of  inquisitorial  interference  with  private  life*. 
But,  when  the  advocate  of  the  scheme  admitted  that  so 
many  difficulties  had  to  be  fiu^ed,  there  need  be  little  surprise 
that  responsible  statesmen  made  little  attempt  to  follow 
though  his  advice.  There  were  besides  two  objections  to  the  ex- 
otoe^€d  to  tension  of  the  excise.  Economic  theorists  like  Locke'  were 
^^^^^  opposed  to  it;  they  held  that  all  such  taxation  fell  ultimately 
upon  the  land";  they  argued  that  it  was  wiser  to  levy  it 

1  He  cabnlates  the  money  lent  in  interest  at  £20,000,000;  and  takes  the  rate 
of  interest  as  5  %  and  the  income  as  £1,000,000.  A  four  shilling  rate  on  this  sum 
would  yield  £200,000  ( WorU,  i.  p.  58).  A  similar  proposal  was  rerlTed  in  1769  hj 
the  anthor  of  Thoughts  on  the  pendcioua  eonaequenees  of  borrowing  mousy  (Tiin. 
Coll.  Lib.  T.  2. 188).  a  See  p.  889  below. 

s  Davenant  was  himself  a  commissioner  of  excise. 

'  Dowell,  Taxation,  n.  9. 

•  Way$  and  Means,  in  Works,  z.  71.  «  i(.  68.  ^  j^.  64.  ^  Ih,  67. 

*  Considerations,  in  Works,  v.  57. 

10  Davenant  did  not  deny  that  "  all  taxes  whatsoever  sre  in  their  last  resort 
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directly  on  that  fimd,  rather  than  to  cause  disturbance  toAJ>.  i6S9 
prices  by  levying  it  on  commodities^     But  there  were  also 
objections  of  a  political  character:  the  excise  was  a  branch  ^^. .   , 
of  revenue  whirhad  been  affiigned  to  the  Crown;  to  touch  ^^^ 
it  in  any  way  was  difficult ;  and  to  leaye  it  in  royal  hands,  and 
make  it  much  more  productive,  would  be  to  render  the  Crown 
less  dependent  on  Parliament*.    Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  little  was  done  to  give  effect  to 
Davenant's  views;  the  taxes  on  malt',  and  leather^  imposed 
under  William  HL,  were  in  accordance  with  his  principles, 
and  further  steps  were  taken  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  in 
charging  duties  on  candle-making,  soap,  painted  calicoes  and 
starch*;  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  levied  on  newspapers 
and  advertisements,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  categoxy. 

ft  tftz  upon  land,"  bnt  held  that  **  excises  wiU  affeet  land  in  no  degree  like  taxes 
that  charge  it  directly."    Ways  and  Meanst  in  Works,  z.  77. 

>  Sir  Matthew  Decker  adTocated  a  graduated  tax  on  houses,  as  a  means  of 
impoalng  an  equable  harden  on  all  classes  and  raising  a  million  amraally  which 
mifl^  he  used  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  Seriotu  Considerations  on  the 
aeceral  High  DuUes,  London,  1744,  p.  17.  This  is  nndonbtedly  Decker's;  the 
wenth  (1756)  edition  bean  his  name,  as  weU  as  the  title-page  of  Horsley's  reply 
(Berions  Considerations  examined,  1744).  A  more  ingenious  proposal  was  put  into 
shape  in  1789  in  an  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  ihe  Decline  of  the  Foreign  Trade  (1744), 
Brit.  Mos.  8246.  h.  1,  which  was  attribnted  to  Bichardson.  It  is  foil  of  excellent 
criticism  on  the  then  existing  arrangements  for  taxation,  and  it  proposes  to  replace 
aU  existing  exactions,  both  local  and  national,  by  a  single  tax  which  should  fall  on 
ereryone  all  ronnd ;  so  far  it  coincides  closely  with  the  plan  that  was  adyocated  l^ 
Sir  Matthew  Decker,  but  this  new  tax  was  not  to  be  a  tax  on  oonsmnption  bat 
ft  lax  that  shonld  be  levied  directly,  by  oomjielling  ereryone  to  take  oat  a  license 
for  an  sorts  of  articles  of  Inxory  whi<di  they  might  intend  to  ose.  Ihe  tract  was 
reprinted  more  than  once  and  appears  to  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Ut  is  mentioned  here  as  a  cariosity  in  somptnary  proposals,  and  as  an  ingenloas 
ftttempt  to  touch  the  pockets  of  the  consomers  directly  with  the  least  possible 
interference  with  trade,  p.  44.  Temple  {Vindication  of  Commerce,  p.  37) 
■Dd  Caldwell  {Debates,  n.  782)  attributed  it  to  Decker,  but  the  disregard  of 
JDeeker's  own  scheme,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  which 
Decker  approved,  render  this  most  unlikely.  Still  more  interesting  is  the 
pnyposal  {Thoughts  on  the  pernicious  consequences  of  borrowing  money,  1759) 
for  anhstituting  direct  taxation  on  land  and  funded  property,  for  the  indirect 
taxes  which  hampered  trade,  and  wUeh,  as  Locke  had  argued,  ultimately  fell 
apon  land. 

*  The  feeling  is  alluded  to  in  general  terms  bj  Davenant,  Ways  and  Means, 
l»  76.  William  had  the  excise  for  life,  but  not  the  customs  (ParU  Hist,  v.  561),  an 
arrangement  which  did  not  satisfy  him,  but  which  Bishop  Burnet  persoaded  him 
to  accept. 

•  Dowell,  Taxation,  n.  56» 

«  8  and  9  W.  m.  c  21.  •  Dowell,  n.  76. 
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AJ>.  1689   All  these  were  of  the  nature  of  excises,  or  taxes  which  fell 

on  home  manufactures. 
Waivoie'8  The  extensive  changes  in  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country, 
n/ormB  which  were  carried  through  by  Walpole,  were  based  on  a 
ulSedto  ^^^  different  principle.  He  endeavoured  to  take  consistent 
jfoMter  account  of  the  effect  of  the  tariffs  upon  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  and  to  reform  all  duties  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  stimulus  to  the  trading  and 
manu£sM;turing  interests.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  develop 
the  industrial  and  commercial  resources  of  the  country; 
there  is  a  close  affinity  between  his  fiscal  system  and  the 
particular  form  of  mercantilism^  which  was  current  in  his 
time.  He  acted  in  complete  accord  with  the  best  com- 
mercial opinions  of  the  day',  and  it  has  been  said  in  his 
commendation  "  that  he  found  the  book  of  rates  the  worst 
and  left  it  best  in  Europe'."  It  is  worth  while  to  quote 
his  own  statement  of  the  principles  which  actuated  him 
as  it  occurs  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1721.  ''  In  this  situation  of  affairs  we  should  be 
extremely  wanting  to  ourselves,  if  we  neglected  to  improve 
the  favourable  opportunity  which  this  general  tranquillity 
gives  us,  of  extending  our  commerce,  upon  which  the  riches 
and  grandeur  of  this  nation  chiefly  depend.  It  is  very  obvious^ 
that  nothing  would  more  conduce  to  the  obtaining  so  public 
a  good,  than  to  make  the  exportation  of  our  own  manu- 
£Eu^tures,  and  the  importation  of  the  commodities  used  in 
the  manufacturing  of  them,  as  practicable  and  easy  as  may 
be ;  by  this  means,  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  preserved  in 
our  favour,  our  navigation  increased,  and  greater  numbers  of 
our  poor  employed. 

"I  must  therefore  recommend  it  to  you,  Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  consider  how  far  the  duties  upon 
these  branches  may  be  taken  off,  and  replaced,  without  any 
violation  of  public  faith,  or  laying  any  new  burthen  upon  my 
people.  And  I  promise  myself,  that  by  a  due  consideration 
of  this  matter,  the  produce  of  those  duties,  compared  with 
the  infinite  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  Kingdome  by 

^  See  abore,  p.  896,  also  below,  457.  >  Tucker,  OivU  Oovemment,  p.  222. 

*  Goxe,  Memoirs  of  Btr  Robert  Walpole  ^  zv.  354. 
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their  beinc:  taken  off,  will  be  found  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  A.D.  1689 

.  •  —1776 

leave  little  room  for  any  difficulties  or  objections^"  He 
practically  took  off  all  import  duties  on  naval  stores  and 
drugs,  and  the  other  materials  of  our  manufactures,  and 
arranged  that  all  the  products  of  our  industry  should  be 
exported  duty  free.  The  creation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  led  the  moneyed  men  to  rally  round  the  Whigs,  but 
Walpole's  reforms  cemented  the  attachment  of  the  manu- 
fiicturers  to  the  same  interest. 

Nor  were  the  commercial  men  forgotten.  Walpole  was  ^^ 
anxious  to  leave  the  carrying  trade  as  free  as  possible,  and 
to  substitute,  for  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods, 
excises  on  their  consumption  at  home*.  He  hoped  by  this 
means  to  render  the  whole  island  ''  one  general  free  port  and 
a  magazine  and  common  storehouse  for  all  nations*."  He 
managed  to  effect  this  change  in  regard  to  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate,  which  were  deposited  in  bonded  warehouses  and 
charged  with  duty  when  taken  out  for  home  consumption, 
and  he  was  able  to  increase  the  revenue  from  these  com- 
modities £120>000  a  year.  When  he  attempted  to  extend 
the  principle,  however,  to  all  imported  goods  as  well  as 
to  articles  of  home  production,  like  salt,  the  deep-seated 
prejudice  against  an  excise  was  at  once  aroused.  Walpole 
endeavoured  to  allay  the  excitement  by  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Some  general  cansiderations  concerning  the  alteration  and 
improvement  of  the  Revenues^ ;  and  a  commitee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  exposed  the  frightful  amount  of  fraud  and  illicit 
trade  which  went  on  under  the  existing  system**,  and  which 
Walpole  hoped  to  check.  How  far  he  would  have  been 
successful  in  this  last  aim  must  always  be  doubtful,  for  he 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  his  views  into  effect. 
The  dislike  of  an  excise  as  inquisitorial  was  intense,  and 
coupled  with  this  was  the  curious  allegation  that  the 
citizens,  if  once  accustomed  to  it,  would  feel  it  so  little 
that  they  would  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  checking 
the  vagaries  of  the  Qovemment.     Walpole  explained  his 

1  Pari.  But,  Yu.  918.  >  Goxe,  op,  eii.  m.  661. 

s  Tncker,  Elements  qf  Oommeree,  148  n. 

*  Ooxe,  op.  eit.  m.  68.  *  lb,  71. 
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^1776^  iBtentioxiB  in  an  admirable  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  measure  would  ''  tend  to  make  London  a  free 
port  and  by  consequence  the  market  of  the  worlds"  But 
his  opinion  was  not  endorsed  by  the  City  men  themselyes ; 
the  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  249  to 
189,  but  an  agitation  against  the  measure  was  fomented 
in  London,  Nottingham,  and  other  towns;  and  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  sensible  that  ''in  the  present  inflamed  temper  of 
the  people  the  Act  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  with- 
out an  armed  force*,"  determined  to  abandon  the  scheme. 

Had  the  measure  been  successful,  Walpole  expected  that 

he  would  be  able  to  redress  some  of  the   admitted  in* 

equalities  in  the  incidence  of  taxation.    He  had  succeeded 

in  reducing  the  advantage,  which  the  moneyed  men  enjoyed 

from  the  new  finance,  by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  on 

the  public  funds  from  8  or  6  to  4  per  cent. ;  and  as  he  had 

toth^he    also  reduced  the  land  tax  from  4a.  to  ls.\  he  had  done 

able  to       something  to  mitigate  the  sense  of  injustice  from  which  the 

w^al     country  gentlemen  suffered.    He  hoped  to  be  able  to  go 

^ondtax,    £igupther,  and  abolish  the  land  tax  altogether;   there  were 

extraordinary  inequalities  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 

levied*,  and  Walpole  asserted  that  it  had  ''  continued  so  long 

and  laid  so  heavy  that  many  a  landed  gentleman  in  this 

kingdom  had  thereby  been  utterly  ruined  and  undone."    But 

with  the  failure  of  his  excise  scheme,  and  the  impossibility 

of  finding  any  other  source  of  revenue,  it  was  inevitable  that 

1  Coxe,  op.  eit,  in.  106.  >  Id.,  op.  dt.  nz.  115. 

*  In  1781  and  1782.    Dowell,  op.  eit.  zz.  96. 

'  Davenant,  who  examined  into  the  matter  with  great  care,  showed  that  the 
home  conntiee  were  aaeessed  much  more  heavily  than  those  in  the  north  and  west. 
This  had  been  due  at  first  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Oommonwealth  had  laid 
the  heaviest  burden  npon  the  connties  on  which  they  could  rely.  An  nnsncoessful 
attempt  was  made  to  correct  this  at  the  Bestoration,  when  the  assessment  for 
ship  money  had  been  taken  as  a  model,  on  aocoont  of  the  known  care  with  wkach 
it  had  been  made.  An  exceUent  aocoont  of  the  method  adopted  in  1684  will  be 
foond  in  Mr  E.  Gannan's  History  of  Local  Rates  in  England,  60.  Davenant 
endeavours  to  show,  by  appealing  to  the  excise,  the  poll  tax,  the  hearth  rate  and 
the  poor  rate,  that  the  northern  and  western  counties  had  improved  more  rapidly 
than  the  home  ooontiee  in  the  intervening  period,  and  shoold  therefore  pay  a  larger 
qaota  than  was  charged  upon  them  in  the  property  tax  (Davenant,  Waye  and 
Meant,  in  Works,  z.  82—62).  The  property  tax  was  thus  donbly  unfair,  sinoe  it  fell 
exdosively  apon  real  property,  and  as  land  of  equal  valne  in  diiferent  oonntiet 
bore  very  diwrimilftr  shares  ol  the  burden.    Bee  p.  604  n.  3  below. 
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the  land  tax*  should  be  contmued;  and  the  landed  interest  aj).  1669 
were,  partly  by  their  own  action  in  raising  an  opposition  to  ""^^^^^ 
the  excise,  left  to  nurse  their  grieyance  about  the  nnfaiT  but  the 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  which  they  were  called  upon  2(£^JSe<i 
to  bear'.    The  subsequent  wars  rendered  it  impossible  for*:*'*^'?*' 

*  .  i.  1  h%8  reforms 

any  statesman  to  attempt  systematic  reforms,  and  the  fiscal  imprac- 
arrangements   of  the   country  continued   to   give   special 
sapport  to  manu£sM;turers.    Capitalists  of  every  class  were 
relieved  of  any  heavy  burden,  and  special  pains  were  taken 
to  stimulate  industry,  both  native  and  exotic 

XIII.      CUBBENCT  AND  CBEDir. 

216.    The  condition  of  the  currency  was  an  important 
element  in  all  the  controversy  which  preceded  and  accom- 
panied the  founding  of  the  Bank  of  England.    At  a  time 
when  the  only  recognised  circulating  medium  consisted  of  ^  de- 
the  precious  metals,  there  was  a  general,  if  mistaken,  anxiety  standard 
that  the  amassing  of  money  in  a  bank  would  tend  to  denude  ^^^ 
the  country  of  the  circulating  medium.    It  was  contended 
that  the  starting  of  such  an  institution  would  tend  to  in- 
convenience traders,  to  bring  about  a  rise  of  prices,  and  to 
cause  increased  trouble  in  collecting  the  king's  taxes.    The 
deficiency  of  currency  was  a  very  real  and  serious  difficulty 
which  pressed  on  many  persons;  and  it  was  so  far  aggra- 
vated, during  the  re-coinage  of  1696,  that  the  Bank  was 
imable  to  cash  its  notes  with  the  accustomed  punctuality. 
The  story  of  the  amendment  of  the  silver  coins,  in  1696,  is  vfh%ch  ne- 
not  so  well  known  as  that  of  the  Elizabethan  re-coinage ;  Ou  re- 
but  it  throws  some  interesting  side  lights  on  the  conditions  ^i^, 
of  the  times,  and  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.    The 
oauses,  which  had  reduced  the  currency  to  such  a  state  that 
re-coinage  was  necessary,  were  different  from  those  that  had 
brought  about  the  similar  evil  in  Tudor  times.    The  debased 

1  There  is  a  cnrioiis  panlleUsm  and  a  onriotts  contrast  between  the  views  of 
BaTenant  and  those  of  Walpole:  they  start  as  it  were  from  opposite  principles, 
hat  the  goal  towards  which  they  worked  was  similar.  Davenant  adrocated  an 
excise  as  a  sabstitnte  for  borrowing,  Walpole  as  a  snbstitate  for  the  land  tax : 
Davenant  woold  have  avoided  incurring  a  debt,  Walpole  attempted  to  pay  it  off. 

*  On  the  effects  of  this  in  1816,  see  below,  p.  729. 
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A  J).  1689   currency,  with  which  Elizabeth  had  to  deal,  had  been  de- 

~~  liberately  issued  by  her  fietther  and  her  brother;  but  there 

was  not      had  been  no  decided  debasement  of  English  coinage  under 

hatJn^'   ^^y  ^^  ^^^  seventeenth  century  governments.    Charles  L 

o/the        i^  i)QQi^  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  but 

his  advisers  on  the  Council  convinced  him  that  the  step 

was  unwise  \    The  coins  issued  fix)m  the  Miat  continued 

to  be  of  the  fine  standard  and  full  weight,  all  through  the 

century ;  and  such  masses  were  minted  that  it  was  surprising 

that  silver  coins  should  be  so  scarce,  and  that  so  many  of 

the  examples  in  circulation  should  be  light,  defective  and 

debased.     The  constant  drain'  of  good  money  caused  a  very 

serious  loss  to  the  nation*,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  see  to  what 

it  was  due,  or  how  it  occurred ;  it  certainly  did  not  appear 

that  any  &ult  attached  to  the  Qovemment. 

The  reauUs        Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  government  of  Charles  IL 

%e  w^^  adopted,  on  the  advice  of  the  Council,  a  singularly  liberal 

J^^^Jy    monetary  policy.    As  some  critics  thought  unadvisedly,  and 

%<m       as  others  would  say  prematurely*,  they  took  the  bold  step 

of  allowing  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  without 

licence',  and  of  undertaking  the  firee  coinage  of  bullion* 

brought   to    the    Mint.     To    break   so    entirely  with  the 

bullionist  tradition  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  the  report  of 

the  Council  of  Trade,  which  recommended  it,  marks  an  era 

^  See  Che  speech  attributed  to  Sir  Bobert  Cotton;  Shaw,  Sdeet  Traeta, 
Documents  iUuetrative  of  EngUeh  Monetary  Hietory,  p.  27. 

<  See  S.  P.  D.  James  I.  78,  18  May  1611,  A  Prodamation  against  melting  or 
conveying  out  of  the  King*s  Dominions  of  gold  or  silver  current  in  tiie  same.  Also 
Charles  I.  25  May  1627.    Brit.  Mas.  21.  h.  1  (88). 

<>  Haynee  (Brief  Memoirs  relating  to  ihe  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of  England 
with  an  Account  of  the  Oorruption  qf  the  Hammer' d  Monys  and  of  the  Brform  by 
the  Late  Grand  Coynage  at  the  Tower  and  the  five  Country  MintSt  1700.  Brit  Mas. 
Lans.  MS.  dcogi.)  puts  it  at  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  annually, 
from  1689,  p.  74.  He  thinks  that  the  worst  clipping  occurred  in  1695  when  the  re- 
coinage  was  imminent,  p.  100.  He  estimates  the  total  loss  on  running  silTer  cash 
as  £2,250,000,  p.  76. 

«  Shaw,  The  History  of  Currency ,  168. 

*  15  Charles  IL  c.  7,  §  9.  The  preamble  of  the  section  is  worth  quoting:  *'  And 
forasmuch  as  seTeroll  considerable  and  adTantagious  trades  cannot  be  oonyenienUy 
driven  and  carzyed  on  without  the  Spedes  of  Money  or  Bullion,  and  that  it  is 
found  by  experience,  that  they  are  canyed  in  greatest  abundance  (as  to  a  Gommon 
Market)  to  such  places  as  give  free  Uberty  for  exporting  the  same,  and  the  better 
to  keepe  in,  and  encrease  the  current  Coyens  of  this  Kingdom,  be  it  enacted,"  eto. 

e  18  Charles  U.  c.  5. 
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in  monetazy  history*.    The  policy  of  allowing  the  export  of^-^^ 
bullion  has  on  the  whole  been  maintained,  although  it  was 
frequently  set  aside  by  proclamation'  under  Charles  II. ;  and  ««^  <?« 
the  practice  of  coining  money,  without  making  a  charge  for/r0e  cotV 
seigniorage,  has  been  regularly  followed,  in  spite  of  occasional 
protests*.    As  a  result,  the  English  currency  became  liable 
to  be  depleted,  through  the  very  slightest  fluctuations  in  the- 
value  of  the  precious  metals.    The  changing  ratio  of  gold 
and  silver  was  doubtless  a  constant  cause  of  trouble;  and 
frequent  difficulty  arose  from  the  feict  that  silver  was  rated 
so  low  in  England^  that  it  was  occasionally  remunerative  to 
melt  down  the  silver  coins,  issued  fix)m  the  Mint,  in  order  «/*««- 
to  sell  them  as  bullion.    Besides  this,  till  the  mill  and  press  money 
were  introduced'  in  1663,  the  currency  consisted  entirely  of 
hammered  money,  and  the  pieces  varied  considerably  from 
one  another,  in  size  and  weight.    As  payments  were  made 
by  tale,  there  was  a  fr^uent  temptation  to  hoard  the  new 
pieces  which  issued  from  the  Mint,  or  to  melt  them  down  for 
sale  to  silversmiths  and  for  purposes  of  export*.    The  coins 
left  in  circulation  became  more  worn  and  defective  as  time 
passed,  so  that  the  difference,  between  the  nominal  value  of 
the  coins  as  money  and  their  real  value  as  silver,  became 

^  It  has  been  repzinted  by  J.  B.  ICaccnJOooh,  in  Seleot  OcUection  of  Bare 
Tracts  on  Monejft  p.  146. 

*  SbAW,  Hutory  of  Cwreneyt  168. 

s  £.g.  by  Dadley  North.  Discourse  of  Trade^  qnoted  by  Shaw,  History 
of  Currency,  221;  also  Bnding,  Awnals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain, 
n.  12. 

*  See  above,  p.  187.  This  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  felt,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (Proclamations  18  May,  1611,  8.  P.  D. 
J.  I.  Lzzn.  88,  and  23  March,  1614,  8.  P.  D.,  J.  L  cucccvzz.  87.  Some  confusion 
was  caased  at  that  time  by  f  he  rate  at  which  Scotch  gold  coins  were  rendered 
currant  in  England  (Rnding,  i.  862,  and  Proclamation  8  April,  1608,  Brit.  Mns. 
506.  h.  10  (6)).  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  silTer,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put 
farthing  tokens,  dnly  issued  from  the  Mint,  into  circulation.  Proclamation 
19  May,  1618,  Brit.  Mns.  606.  h.  12  (76). 

*  H.  Haynes,  op.  dt,  p.  40. 

*  Haynes  describes  the  conditions  in  some  detail.  *'  But  tho'  all  the  pieces 
together  might  come  neer  the  poond  weight  or  be  within  remedy;  yet  dlTerse  of 
'em  Gompar'd  one  with  the  other  were  yeiy  disproportionable;  as  was  too  weU 
known  to  many  persons,  who  pick'd  ont  the  heavy  pieces,  and  threw  'em  into 
the  Melting  pott,  to  fltt  'em  for  exportation,  or  to  supply  the  Silver  Smiths.  And 
'twas  a  thing  at  last  so  notorious,  that  it  'scap'd  the  observation  of  a  very  few; 
for  'twas  pretty  commonly  known  that  the  following  pieces  of  hammer'd  mony 
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the  currency  was  most  deplorable.    Very  little  silver  was  AJ>.  1689 
to  be  had,  and  what  was  forthcoming  was  defective  and  "  « 

debased.     As  Lowndes  says,  ''Great  contentions  do  daily «oMeo 
arise  amongst  the  King's  Subjects,  in  Fairs,  Markets,  Shops,  ine<m- 
and  other  Places  throughout  the  Ejngdom,  about  the  Passing  *^"*^'*^ 
or  Befiising  of  the  Same,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Public 
Peace;   many  Bargains,  Doings  and  Dealings  are  totally 
prevented  and  laid  aside,  which  lessens  Trade  in  general; 
Persons  before  they  conclude  in  any  Bargains,  are  necessi- 
tated first  to  settle  the  Price  or  Value  of  the  very  Money 
they  are  to  Receive  for  their  Qoods;  and  if  it  be  in  Guineas 
at  a  High  Bate,  or  in  Clipt  or  Bad  Moneys,  they  set  the 
Price  of  their  Goods  accordingly,  which  I  think  has  been 
One  great  cause  of  Raising  the  Price  not  only  of  Mer- 
chandizes, but  even  of  Edibles,  and  other  Necessaries  for 
the   sustenance    of  the  Common  People,  to   their  Great 
Grievance.   The  Receipt  and  Collection  of  the  Publick  Taxes, 
Revenues  and  Debts  (as  well  as  of  Private  Mens  Incomes) 
are  extreamly  retarded^"     The    larger   silver   pieces  had 
suffered  most  and  the   smaller  coins  were  comparatively 
uninjured;   but  the  malpractices  had  been  carried  bo  far  and  to 
that  the  prices  of  commodities  in  silver  appear  to  have  risen  a  nL  of 
<x>n8iderably.    This  metal  was  still  the  recognised  standard  ^^^^^J^^ 
of  currency,  and  the  fedl  in  the  value  of  silver  coins  became  »«*»'»«»•• 
apparent,  both  in  the  high  rates  which  had  to  be  paid  for 
guineas*,  and  in  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges*. 

It  became  obvious  that  no  satisfactory  remedy  could  be 
carried  out,  imless  the  evil  was  dealt  with  in  a  thorough- 
-    going  fashion,  and  the  old  coinage  was  called  in.    An  in- 
^  genious  scheme  for  amending  the  silver  coinage,  with  the 
%   least  possible  disturbance  to  prices,  was  put  forward  by 
■     Mr  Lowndes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    He  proposed  Lowndes' 
1^    that  the  new  money  should  be  issued  at  higher  denomina-  amend/ng 
tions ;  a  silver  coin  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  old ^wioaL 
crown  should  be  made  current,  not  as  60,  but  as  75  pence,  J^JJ^^' 
J,   and  the  half-crown  should  represent,  not  30,  but  37J  pence.  ^FriccB 

^  1  Es^ay  for  Amendment  (1696),  in  Maccalloch,  TracU,  p.  288. 

H  '  The  silTer  price  of  gnineas  was  from  24/-  to  80/.    Hajnes,  op.  ek,  120. 

^  *  The  discoimt  on  English  drafts  in  Amsterdam  Tsried  between  18*7  per  cent. 

*  OTd  23-5  per  cent.    Thorold  Kogtsn,  Fxnt  Nine  Teart  of  the  Bank  of  England,  iO, 
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A  proposal  for  raising  the  money  had  been  approved  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^  and  would  in  ali 
probability  have  been  carried  into  efifect,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention  of  Locke,  who  denounced  it  in  vigorous  terms.  He- 
succeeded  in  impressing  Montague,  the  future  Lord  Halifax, 
who  was  framing  the  scheme  for  re-coinage';  and  as  a  result, 
the  new  coins  were  issued  at  the  old  denominations.  Th& 
hopes  of  the  bankers  and  moneyed  men,  who  had  hoarded 
new  silver  in  the  hope  that  the  value  would  be  raised,  were 
balked';  and  the  landed  men,  who  had  let  their  lands  on: 
terms  calculated  in  defective  coins  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived payments  in  the  amended  coin,  would  be  gainers  by^ 
the  fact  that  the  old  denomination  was  retained^  It  is  at 
all  events  obvious  that  it  was  much  more  convenient  to  keep 
to  the  old  denominations ;  the  difficulty  of  counting  up  any 
large  payment  in  coins  worth  38.  l^d.  each  would  have  been 
considerable*. 

The  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  scarcity  of  money 
were  distinctly  aggravated  during  the  process  of  re-coinageV 
when  a  large  number  of  pieces  were  necessarily  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  Five  country  mints  were  established'  to- 
facilitate  the  process  of  recoinage.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  at 

^  One  of  the  reBolntions  reported  by  the  eommittee  on  12  Mardi  1695  was  in 
faTonr  of  raising  the  new  silver  crowns  18%  so  as  to  pass  for  5/6.    Bndiiig,  n.  86. 

s  Thorold  Rogers,  First  Nine  Years,  44. 

I  The  emoial  decision  was  taken  on  20th  October  1696,  when  the  House 
decided  not  to  alter  the  denomination  of  the  coins  {0.  J,  zz.  667).  After  this,, 
according  to  Haynes,  the  new  money  which  had  been  hoarded  began  to  come  into 
droolation  mnch  more  rapidly,  p.  149. 

*  It  is  said  that  Montague  only  snooeeded  in  carrying  through  his  scheme 
becanse  the  landed  men  were  convinoed  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  retain  the- 
old  denominations,  and  after  he  had  purchased  a  considerable  amount  of  support 
from  other  members  of  the  House  of  Ciommons.  The  arguments  pro  and  eon  are 
clearly  stated  by  Kennett,  Complete  History ,  m.  705.  Among  the  most  effectiTe 
writers  on  Lowndes'  side  was  Sir  B.  Temple,  who  argued  that  to  **  keeip  up  an 
old  Standard  under  an  old  Denomination  below  the  value  of  Bullion  is  the  greatest 
Folly  imaginable,"  Some  Short  Semarks  upon  Mr  Locke* s  Booh  (1696),  p.  8.  In 
a  rejoinder  £.  H.  argues  that  raising  the  value  of  the  coin  would  certainly  bring 
about  a  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities,  Deeus  et  Tutamen  (1696),  23.  Buding 
comments  severely  on  the  wrongheadedness  of  the  Chancellor  in  being  guided  by 
Locke's  view.  Annals,  n.  58. 

>  Lowndes,  Essay  on  Am/endment,  p.  214 ;  Maoculloch,  A  Select  Collection  qf 
Tracts  on  Money,  and  criticism  by  Haynes,  208—285. 

•  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Memoirs,  1790,  Part  in.  book  iv.  p.  86. 
^  At  Exeter,  Bristol,  Chester,  York,  and  Norwich. 
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pains  to  get  the  maximum  product  out  of  each  of  the  presses  j^„„^ 
in  London* ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  work  dragc^ed  on    ^ .    * 

,  .  .         .        ,  *  which  was 

gave  some  opportunity  for  political  intrigue*,  and  offered  a  carried 
oonsiderable  field  for  speculative  dealings  in  colq*.    The  first  sir^Saac 
Bteps  were  taken  in  the  Proclamation  of  19  Dec.  1695*,  by  ^^"'^' 
which  clipped  crowns  were  to  cease  to  be  current  after  1  Jan. 
1696;    provision  was  made   for  the  continued  use  of  un- 
dipped hammered  money,  which  was  punched  and  retained  in 
<nrculation  temporarily";  and  the  whole  operation  was  con- 
cluded by  1  March,  1698,  when  all  hammered  money  was 

^  Haynes,  op.  eU,  p.  188.  Kewton's  tocthnlcjil  skill  was  also  efPectiye  in 
«xpoaiig  the  mistekes  in  Ghalloner's  proposed  method  of  coining,  ib,  p.  174. 
Haynee  bears  interesting  testinumj  to  his  general  inflaenoe  on  the  work  which 
was  carried  on  nnder  his  soperdsion.  "  For  25  March,  1696,  Mr  Isaac  Newton, 
puUick  Professor  of  the  Mathematidks  in  Cambridge,  the  greatest  Philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  best  Men  of  this  age,  was  by  a  great  and  wise  Statesman  recom- 
mended to  the  favoiir  of  the  late  King  for  Warden  of  the  Sing's  Mints  and 
Exchanges,  for  which  Station  he  was  peculiarly  qnalifled,  because  of  his  extra- 
oirdinaxy  skill  in  numbers  and  his  great  integrity ;  1^  the  first  of  which  he  ooold 
jndge  perfectly  well  of  the  Mint  Acoomits  and  transactions,  as  soon  as  he  enter'd 
upon  his  office;  and  by  the  Uter,  I  mean  his  Integrity,  he  sett  a  standard  to  the 
eondnct  and  bdukvionr  of  every  Officer  and  Clerk  in  the  Mint.  Well  had  it  been 
for  the  PaUiek,  had  he  acted  >  few  years  sooner  in  that  Station ;  it's  more  than 
probaUe  a  good  part  of  the  silver  monys  had  been  preserved  by  his  vigilant  and 
Indefiatigable  prosecution,  from  the  havock  that  was  made  npon  'em  by  dipping 
and  eonnteifeiting.  And  the  Assize  of  our  gold  monys  had  been  brought  to  that 
exactness,  as  to  have  prevented  a  very  ill,  bat  a  veiy  ordinary  practice  of  picking 
oat  and  remelting  the  weighty  pieces.  This  was  a  very  beneficial  trade  to  some 
persons,  but  fataU  to  the  Standard  and  increase  of  the  pnblick  Treasure.  Since 
the  Assiae  of  the  Coin  has  been  more  immediately  a  part  of  this  (Gentleman's  care, 
wee  have  seen  it  bronght  to  that  extraordinary  nicety,  especially  in  the  gold  monys, 
as  was  never  known  in  any  reign  before  this,  and  perhaps  cannot  be  parallel'd  in 
any  other  Nation.  So  that  in  time  we  may  defy  the  conning  and  Artifice  of  all 
TnanMiWi  to  make  any  advantage  by  the  inequality  of  the  pieces  coyn'd  at  the 
Tower.  Of  so  great  consequence  to  the  State  is  the  well  executing  the  office  of 
Warden  of  the  Mint,  and  of  so  good  consequence  has  the  execution  of  it  been 
mider  this  admirable  G^tleman  that  in  time  he  will  be  no  less  valued  at  Home  on 
this  aoooont  than  he  is  admired  by  all  the  PhUosqphic  World  abroad  for  his 
wanderful  advancement  of  the  MathamUicaU  Seiencet;  by  the  last  he  has 
benefitted  Mankind,  and  by  the  first  he  has  done  justice  to  the  English  Nation,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  chief  est  Glorys."    pp.  181, 182. 

*  Dalrymple,  op.  cU.  Part  lu.  book  iv.  p.  85. 

>  Evelyn,  Diary,  1850  (June  11,  1696),  n.  8i3.  Eennett,  CompUU  ffitiory, 
William  III.  VoL  m.  p.  726. 

*  [Brit.  Mus.  21.  h.  8  (175)].  Permission  was  given  to  pfty  them  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  taxes  till  a  later  date,  and  another  Prodamatiou  was  issued  4  Jan.  1696 
(Brit.  Mus.  21.  h.  8  (178)),  insisting  that  the  Collectors  should  accept  this  money. 

*  7  W.  m.  c  1  (9).  F.  Philippe  suggested  an  ingenious  scheme  for  a  temporary 
loken  currency  of  inferior  metals.   Archteologia,  xin.  188. 
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AJ>.  1689  de^lOlIetised^  The  cost,  in  the  difference  between  the  value 
"  '  of  the  defective  coin  that  was  accepted,  and  the  new  money 
that  was  issued,  amounted  to  £2,400,000,  and  this  was  de- 
firayed  by  a  house  and  window  tax ;  but  the  administration 
at  once  felt  the  benefit  firom  the  improved  lates  at  which 
they  could  remit  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  recoinage  of  1696  had  done  away  with  the  evils 

which  arose  from  the  existence  of  a  coirupt  silver  currency ; 

but,  in  so  fiu*  as  the  disappearance  of  silver  had  been  due  to 

the  high  rate  which  it  bore  relatively  to  gold,  the  recoinage 

had  made  no  difference.     Parliament  had  indeed  called  down 

the  price  of  guineas  from  30«.  to  26s,*  It  was  further  reduced 

to  22^.',  but  even  at  this  rate  merchants  found  it  worth  while 

to  import  gold,  in  order  to  buy  English  silver  for  export. 

Locke  had  maintained  that  the  low  rating  of  gold — ^which 

kept  it  from  becoming  the  standard  for  ordinary  payments — 

was  in  itself  advantageous^  but  common  opinion  regarded 

the  effects  of  the  arrangement  as  mischievous.    It  had  been 

part  of  Lowndes'  scheme  for  raising  the  value  of  silver  coins,  to 

bring  the  nominal  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  into  closer 

who  aUo     accord  with  the  market  rate  of  gold  and  silver  bullion'.    It 

to^Mi^     was  left  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  deal  with  this  problem  more 

ctl*?aLu<  ^oro^gWy*;  as  a  consequence,  the  guinea  was  called  down 

thtrafMg   to  21^.  in  1717:  but  events  showed  that  he  had  not  been 

of  gold, 

altogether  successful  in  his  calculations',  for  English  silver 
continued  to  be  exported.  Important  steps  were  taken  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  1774,  when  there  was 
a  general  recoinage  of  gold*,  and  silver  coins  ceased  to  be 
legal  tender  by  tale  for  sums  over  £25  ^  The  demonetisation 
of  silver,  which  was  thus  begun,  was  conclusively  justified  on 
grounds  of  principle  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  his  Trea^dse  on  the 
Coins  of  ihs  Realm,  and  was  carried  out  more  thoroughly 

1  9  w.  HL  c.  2,  §  2. 

s  7  and  8  W.  m.  e.  10, 1 18.  •  7  and  8  W.  m.  o.  19,  (  VL 

«  Fwiher  Comiderattont  conemnng  raUing  the  Value  of  Mot^  (1695),  SI,  28. 
5  W(illiam)  L(ownde8),  A  fwrther  EsBoy  for  the  AmendmeiU  of  the  0M  amd 
BOoer  Coim  (1696),  p.  11. 

•  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  MhU  B^forU,  in  Shaw,  Writen  on  Engliah  ^oMtavy 

T  Shaw,  Hittory  of  Cwrrmey,  281.  / 

>  Lord  liyerpool,  TretUiee,  194.  >  14  Geo.  m.  e.  42,  §  8. 
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in  1816^,  when  silver  sank  to  the  position  of  a  token  money,  ^^*  ^^^ 
and  gold  became  the  sole  standard  for  legal  tender. 

216.    When  action  had  once  been  taken  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  metallic  currency,  mach  benefit  accrued  to  the 
community  fix>m  the  success  of  the  Bank  oi  Elagland  in  The 
popularising  the  use  of  paper  as  a  representative  of  coined  ^^^i^Z* 
money.    This  form  of  circulating  medium  had  been  intro-*^^^. 
duoed  in  Sweden  in  1658,  and  Eilligrew  had  advocated  its  ^^^^^^^ 
introduction  into  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  XL    There  p^p^r 
was  some  doubt  at  first,  both  as  to  the  form  of  wealth  which  wen  pro- 
might  serve  as  a  guarantee  for  their  payment,  and  as  to  the  ^       ^ 
possibility  of  inducing  the  public  to  accept  them,  though 
there  was  a  general   feeling  that  if  they  were  rendered 
available  for  the  payment  of  taxes',  ordinary  citizens  would 
accept  them  in  discharge  of  public  debts.    Both  problems 
were  solved  in  an  excellent  fashion  by  the  Bank  of  England ; 
the  interest  due  firom  Government  to  this  corporation  gave  it 
an  ample  fund  to  guarantee  the  convertibility  of  its  notes ; 
and  the  public  were  glad  to  accept  this  new  form  of  money 
firom  a  great  Company,  which  ofiered  them  loans  in  its  own 
notes  on  very  fiEivourable  terms. 

The  Bank  of  England  consisted  of  a  body  of  subscribers  ^^'f^^-' 
who  lent  £1,200,000  to  Government  in  1694,  on  the  under- 
standing that,  out  of  the  payments  of  tonnage*,  they  should 
receive  87*>  or  in  all  £100,000  per  annum.    They  were  also 
permitted  to  engage  in  the  business  of  banking  in  their 
corporate  capacity;   that  is  to  say,  they  were  to  receive 
money  on  deposit  and  to  lend  it  out  at  interest.    This  sort 
of  business  had  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
goldsmiths,  but  the  Bank  developed  it  enorinously  because  whxeh 
they  were  able  to  offer  better  terms.    The  goldsmiths  were  mJ^  In 
accustomed  to  lend  coins,  or  bills  which  represented  bullion  J^^^20 
actually  in  their  possession.    The  Bcmk  was  able  to  make  J^^"** 
loans  to  an  amount  which  exceeded  the  total  of  the  deposits  amithi. 
it  received ;  for  it  could  issue  notes,  to  meet  which  it  had  no 

1  56  Geo.  nL  e.  68. 

s  Eilligrew,  A  Propoatd  ihowing  how  this  Nation  maif  he  vagt  gainon  bff  aUtho 
tmms  o/ntonejf  given  to  the  Orown^  p.  8.    [Camb.  Univ.  lab.  n.  34,  8  (1).] 

s  A  tax  leried  on  ships  according  lo  their  tonnage,  not  on  tuns  of  wine,  as  In 
the  phrase  tnmiage  and  poundage. 
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"^•Plr-i*®^   cash  in  reserve,  on  the  j6dth  of  the  interest  due  to  it  fix)m  the 

Oovemment.    Foreign  bills  were  discounted  at  6Ve*  ^nd 

home  bills  at  4i-Ve*  customers'  bills  were  discounted  at  3^7*9 

and  the  Bank  announced  its  readiness  to  make  advances  on 

plate,  or  any  of  the  useful  metals  at  4  7o* 

The  credit        From  its  formation  and  until  1844,  the  banking  business 

was  a^     of  making  advances  to  traders,  and  the  issue  of  notes  by  the 

dm^  the  Bank,  were  inextricably  connected.    The  success  of  the  new 

re-eow-      institution,  as  a  biuik  which  offered  to  advance  money  at  low 

rates,  helped  to  render  its  notes  generally  acceptable.    The 

critical  moment  in  regard  to  the  new  currency  occurred 

during  the  re-coinage  in  1696;  on  the  4th  of  May,  when 

most  of  the  current  cash  of  the  country  was  withdrawn,  and 

few  new  coins  had  been  issued  from  the  Mint,  an  organised 

attack  was  made  upon  the  Bank  by  goldsmiths,  who  had 

collected  large  numbers  of  its  notes  and  presented  them  for 

immediate  payment.     The  Bank  was  unable  to  meet  its 

engagements  ^  though  it  continued  for  a  time  to  satisfy  the 

demands  which  came  upon  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 

By  making  a  call  upon  its  proprietors,  and  by  the  indulgence 

of  certain  creditors,  the  directors  were  able  to  tide  over  the 

evil  day.     Coinage  was  so  scarce  for  many  months  that 

traders  were  forced  to  fi&ll  back  upon  substitutes  for  money', 

and  beccune  gradually  more  habituated  to  the  use  of  paper 

butdeipiu  currency;   but  during  the  re-coinage  there  was  so  much 

hentaney    hesitancy  about  it,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  time  was  in- 

ofthe^^^  creased.     Haynes,   as   a   Mint    official,  spoke   with   some 

P^'»«        contempt  of  all  forms  of  money,  other  than  the  precious 

metals',  and  there  were  doubtless  many  others  who  shared 

1  For  excellent  suggestions  as  to  the  course  which  should  have  been  parsned 
by  the  Directors  at  this  time,  Aug.  81, 1696,  see  Meview  of  the  Umvertal  Bemedy 
ofoU  the  Diaeasea  incident  to  Coin,  p.  56. 

*  Eennett,  Complete  Hittory,  ni.  p.  726. 

*  "  The  great  Arrears  of  the  (3h)Temment  like  an  Innndation  and  all  sorts  of 
Paper  creditt  in  Orders,  Bills,  Noats,  Bonds,  Assignments  etc.,  OTerflowed  the 
Kingdom.  All  our  wealth  seem'd  to  consist  in  a  little  Qold  and  adolterated 
Silver,  a  world  of  wooden  Scores  and  paper  Boms.  Neyer  was  there  known  before 
snch  Tast  debts  owing  for  Excise  and  Customs,  npon  Bills  and  Bonds  nnsatiafyed. 
All  sorts  of  Provisions  grew  to  an  extravagant  Price,  which  was  an  additional 
hardship  to  daj  labourers  and  Artificers,  besides  their  want  of  Mony  and  Oredit. 
Upon  the  whole,  wee  had  all  the  aiymptoms  upon  as  of  a  Bankmpt  sinking  State 
and  an  undone  people."    Hsjnes,  op.  dt^  94. 
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his  views*.     For  a  time  the  various  forms  of  credit  were  aj).  1689 

17Tn 

scarcely  negotiable*.    The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  subject  to  20  %  discount,  and  Government  tallies'  sank 
407o,  50*/t>  or  even  607o>  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
funds  assigned  in  security,  since  some  of  them  did  not  yield 
the  expected  amounts^  while  some  of  the  tallies  had  no  specific 
security  assigned  them.    Montague  took  active  steps  for  the 
restoration  of  public  credit  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
in  October,  1696.    The  Commons  resolved  to  grant  a  supply, 
which  should  make  up  these  deficiencies  and  give  ample 
security  for  the  punctual  payment  of  tallies^;   the  Act  of 
1697  ^  not  only  enlarged  the  capital,  and  improved   the 
status  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  restored  the  credit  of 
the  administration  as  welL     Tallies,  bank-notes  and  Bank-  various 
bills  all  began  to  circulate   fireely*.     Encouraged   by  his  paper 
success,  Montague  proceeded  to  issue  a  large  amount  oiXHuogena^ 
paper  currency  in  the  form  of  Exchequer  Bills,  bearing  *"*» 
interest^;  without  some  such  money,  it  would  have  been 
physically  impossible  to  collect  the  taxes  required  for  the 
support  of  the  war ;  but  by  these  various  expedients  "  Parlia-  ^^  ^ 
ment  laid  a  good  Foundation  for  Paper  Money  to  supply  the  Exchequer 
Place  of  our  Silver  Coin ;  for  so  many  Payments  were  at  this 
time  to  be  made  into  the  Exchequer,  that  when  the  People 
had  assurance  given  them  that  the  Exchequer  notes  should 
be  received  back  again  in  the  payment  of  the  King's  Taxes, 
they  were  very  well  satisfied  to  take  them,  at  first  indeed  at 
small  Discount  but  not  long  after  at  an  Equality.    A  great 
number  of  these  Notes  were  only  for  Five  or  Ten  Founds 

1  •*  The  ill  State  of  the  Oc&n.  by  Dimination  on  one  Hand,  and  Adnlieration  on 
the  other,  and  the  Flan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  circulating  a  sort  of  fictitioaa 
Wealth,  each  as  Ezcheqiier>Talli68,  Bank  Bills  and  Gk>yeminent  Seenrities,  instead 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  were  two  other  Points  which  tooic  np  the  Attention  and  excited 
Iha  Ooncem  of  erery  thinking  Man."    Balph,  HitUny  of  England,  n.  664. 

*  The  great  difficulty  of  procuring  coin,  for  any  purpose,  made  it  improbable 
that  either  the  Goyemment  or  the  Bank  wonld  be  able  to  discharge  their 
obligations  in  cash. 

*  TaDiea  were  the  docoments  issued  when  Goyemment  borrowed  in  anticipation 
of  taxes.    9  W.  m.  c.  44, 1  50. 

<  This  suggestion  is  put  forward  bj  Bobert  Mnrraj,  A  Proposal  for  the  more 
taty  advameing  to  the  Grown  o/ang/ieeed  sum  cff  Money,  p.  1  (1696). 
s  8  and  9  W.  HL  o.  20.  o  Kennett,  op.  eit,  m.  726. 

T  See  aboye,  p.  420,  n.  7. 
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A  J).  1689   which   answered    the   necessity  of  Commerce   among  the 
"  Meaner  People,  for  the  Common  Conveniences  of  Life  ♦  ♦  ♦. 

These  Bills  passed  as  so  many  counteiB,  which  the  People 
were  satisfied  to  receive  *  *  *  *  and  these  State  Counters  so 
well  supplied  the  want  of  Money,  tiU  New  Coin  was  issued 
from  the  Mint,  that  Trade  and  Commerce  were  maintained, 
and  Mutual  Payments  well  enough  made,  to  answer  the 
Necessities  of  the  Government  and  the  Peopled"    In  this 
helped  to    way  the  community  at  large  became  habituated  to  the  use 
p^^r**^^  of  a  convertible  paper  currency.    Mercantile  bills  had  long 
*^'*^**^'    been  in  vogue  %  and  were  commonly  used  by  the  merchants 
who  frequented  Blackwell  Hall,  or  had  dealings  with  gold- 
smiths.   These  forms  of  credit  suffered'  like  the  rest,  during 
the  period  when  metallic  currency  was  so  scarce^  and  there 
was  difficulty  in  meeting  them  punctually,  but  the  general 
effect  of  the  episode  was  to  render  paper  currency  of  eveiy 
sort  more  familiar  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  so  to 
develop  a  new  and  more  economical  circulating  medium. 
The  BmOt         217.    Important  as  were  these  incidental  services  in  float- 
taudthe*  i^g  A  public  loau  and  in  providing  currency,  it  was  as  an 
{^^^^1^   organ  for  the  formation  and  diffusion  of  capital  that  the  Bank 
^^f^%ii  S^^^  ^®  greatest  impulse  to  the  trading  life  of  England.   One 
'  projector  after  another  had  pointed  out  the  advantages  which 
accrued  to  Holland  fix)m  the  existence  of  banks,  and  insisted 
that  Englishmen  might  attain  similar  success  if  they  would 
employ  similar  means'.     One  of  the  earliest  of  these  writers 
is  Samuel  Lambe,  a  London  merchant  who  addressed  Season- 
able  Observations  humbly  offered  to  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector.    In  it  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  bank, 
not  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  Government ',  nor  as  a  body 

1  Eennett,  op,  eit»  zn.  726. 

*  Certain  London  merchants  proposed  in  1696  to  develop  the  system  by  insist- 
ing that  buyers  of  goods  of  £10  and  upward  should  pay  in  assignable  bills. 
Commons  JottnuUtt  zi.  620. 

■  lieniew  of  the  Univenal  Bemed/y  for  aXL  Diaeases  ineideiU  to  Ofur  Ooim  (1606), 
p.  81. 

<  Complaints  of  the  heavy  diMOont  on  bQls  were  frequent ;  Comimone  JommaUf 
ZI.  Newbnry,  p.  681;  Bnry,  p.  685  (a) ;  Tsmworth,  p.  640;  Chippenham,  p.  624. 

>  See  above,  419,  n.  2.  Compare  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Decay  of 
Trade  in  1669  in  the  HiH.  Mamu,  CommiBtUm,  Tin.  138. 

>  In  1660  Francis  Cradocke  proposed  the  erection  of  a  Land  bank.  He  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  fond  of  cash,  as  well  as  credit,  in  order  to 
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for  enlarging  the  currency  by  the  iasae  of  notes',  but  as  a  aj>.  i689 
means  of  assisting  traders  generally,  and  thereby  rendering 

idaIw  the  instttutkni  a  mbBoem,  and  he  raggeite  expedients  hf  which  this  maj 
be  proeored.  An  Escpedimi  for  taking  away  aU  In^tcsiHtma,  p.  4.  He  nrged 
that  the  Crown  would  be  wise  to  anticipate  rerenne  on  easier  terms  and  also 
would  be  able  to  eany  on  a  rennmaratiTe  banking  business,  p.  6.  His  scheme  is 
more  fnllj  expoonded  in  his  WeaUk  DUeovered  (1661),  and  was  commended  bj 
Charlesll.totheconsiclaratianof  the  Council  of  Trade.  Compare  also  B.  Murray's 
Fropo9td  for  the  adoatteemeiU  of  trade  (1676)  by  the  establishment  of  magazines 
where  nerohanta  mi^^  deposit  snrplus  stock  as  security  for  adTances  made  to 
theni. 

1  Lambe  recognised  that  the  merchants  who  kept  their  aceoonts  at  the  Bank 
could  make  payments  to  one  another  by  the  transfer  of  their  credit  with  the 
Bank;  this  was  one  important  feature  in  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam 
(Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  zv.  iii.  p.  194).  **  A  bank  is  a  certain  number 
of  snflleient  men  of  estates  and  credit  joined  together  in  a  joint  stock,  being,  as  it 
were,  the  general  cash  keepers  or  treasurers  of  that  place  where  they  are  settled, 
letting  out  jmaginary  money  at  interest  at  8  and  i  or  8{.  per  cent,  to  tradesmen, 
or  others  that  agree  with  them  for  the  same,  and  making  payment  thereof  by 
assignation,  and  passing  each  man's  account  from  one  to  another  with  much 
facility  and  ease,  and  saying  much  trouble  in  receiving  and  paying  of  money, 
besidea  many  suits  in  law  and  other  lossee  and  inconveniences,  which  do  nraefa 
hinder  trade;  for  oftentimes  a  merchant  hath  goods  come  from  some  place  beyond 
the  eea,  which  he  is  not  willing  to  sell  at  the  price  current,  knowing  either  that  he 
■hall  lose  by  them,  or  that  he  hopes  they  will  yield  more  in  England,  or  some 
other  eountiy  where  there  will  be  more  need  of  them;  therefore  is  desirous  to 
keep  them,  and  yet  drive  on  his  trade,  which  peradventure  he  cannot  well  do 
wanting  stock,  so  much  of  it  lying  dead  in  the  said  commodity,  therefore  procures 
cxedit  in  the  bank  for  so  much  as  he  shall  have  occasion  for,  at  the  rates  afore- 
said, and  receives  and  makes  payment  thereof  where  he  hath  occasion  for  it,  by 
assignment  in  bank.  As,  for  example :  The  said  merchant  buys  doth  of  a  clothier 
for  1002.  value,  more  or  less,  and  goes  with  him  to  the  bank,  where  he  is  debtor  so 
nofih  money  tm  he  takes  up,  and  the  clothier  is  made  creditor  in  account  for  so 
much  as  he  sold  for  to  the  said  merchant,  then  such  clothier  having  occasion  to 
pay  money  to  a  stapler  or  woolmonger,  for  wool  he  doth  buy  of  him ;  so  the  said 
elnthier  is  made  debtor,  and  the  woolmonger  creditor  in  account;  The  ssid  wool- 
monger  hath  bought  his  wool  of  a  country  farmer,  and  must  pay  him  for  it ;  so  the 
woolmonger  is  made  debtor,  and  the  farmer  creditor :  The  fanner  must  pay  his 
rent  to  the  landlord  with  the  proceed  of  the  said  wool ;  so  the  farmer  is  made 
debtor,  and  such  landlord  creditor:  The  landlord  for  his  occasion  buys  goods  of 
a  mercer,  grocer,  vintner,  or  the  like;  then  he  is  made  debtor,  and  such  meroer  or 
other  tradesman,  creditor;  then  peradventure  such  meroer,  or  other  tradesman, 
boys  goods  of  the  same  merchant  that  took  up  the  first  credit  in  the  bank,  and 
rtttids  yet  debtor  there ;  but  upon  ssle  of  goods  to  the  mercer,  or  other  tradesman, 
both  clear  their  account  in  the  bank,  and  such  mercer,  or  other  tradesman,  is 
made  debtor,  and  the  said  merchant  creditor:  Thus  every  man's  account  is 
cleared,  and  so  in  all  trades,  as  occasion  presents;  which  way,  if  it  be  thought  fit 
to  be  settled  for  a  trial  at  London,  I  verily  believe  will  be  found  so  convenient, 
ftnd  such  an  encouragement  to  trade,  by  increase  of  the  stock  of  the  land,  and  be 
anch  an  ease  to  the  people,  that  it  will  be  soon  deebred  that  others  might  be  also 
settled  at  Edinburgh  for  Scotland,  at  Dublin  for  Ireland,  and  in  some  other  chief 
cities  and  shire  towns  in  EngUnd,  as  York,  Bristol,  and  Exeter,  &e,,  for  the 
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AJ>.  1689    them  better  able  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  in  foreiim  trades 
1 77A  ... 

^  '  ,  and  to  hold  their  own  in  English  undertakings  as  well\  The 
as  had  Bank  would  "  furnish  feu^tors  in  England  with  credit  to  pay 
uaud,  to  custom  and  charges  of  a  great  cargo  of  goods,  which  may 
t^f^Sage  ^^  ^  sudden  be  consigned  to  them;  for  many  times  such 
English  factors  may  be  of  a  good  estate  and  credit,  yet 
have  not  always  a  great  cash  lying  by  them  for  such  uses 
(though  the  Dutch  are  seldom  without  it)  therefore  may 
often  times  be  forced  to  strain  their  credit,  to  take  up  money  | 
at  interest  or  sell  all,  or  part  with  such  goods  at  under-rate 
for  want  thereof,  which  may  be  a  great  prejudice  to  them- 
selves, and  loss  to  their  principals ;  and  is  believed,  causeth 
many  such  great  commissions  to  be  carried  firom  the  Elnglish 
and  consigners  to  the  Dutch  residing  in  England,  to  their 
great  benefit  and  advantage,  and  loss  and  prejudice  of  the 
English  Nation  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦.  They  will  furnish  many  young 
men  with  Stock,  that  have,  by  their  industry  and  well  spent 
time  and  travels  in  their  apprenticeships  gained  good  ex- 
perience in  foreign  traffic,  but  when  they  are  come  to  be  for 
themselves,  wanting  stock,  firiends  or  credit  to  begin  to  trade 
with  (being  commonly  younger  brothers)*,  are  thereby  much 
discouraged,  and  thinking  to  drive  away  such  discontent,  do 
often-times  fall  into  bad  company  and  take  ill  courses,  to  the 
utter  ruiue  of  their  hopes  and  fortunes,  which  otherwise 
might  have  made  good  Commonwealths-Men,  which  is  the 
greatest  reason  why  so  few  young  men,  out  of  so  many 
entertained,  do  come  to  good. 

''They  will  preserve  many  good  men  firom  failing  and 
losing  their  credit;  for  instead  of  losing  by  trade  they  will 

furtherance  of  trade,  bj  helding  correspondenoe  with  eaeh  other,  that  which  I  do 
not  apprehend  or  know  any  way  better  to  equal  the  Datch  in  trade,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  buying  and  aeUing  all  aorta  of  commodities,  and  making  quick 
retoma,  and  also  so  much  exceed  them,  aa  by  far  this  land  lies  more  oonyenient 
for  trade  than  theirs  doth,  and  will  also  suddenly  inrich  the  people,  and  ineieaae 
and  maintain  the  maritime  power  and  strength  thereof."  S.  Lambe,  SeatonabU 
Obaervations,  in  Somen  TraeU,  tz.  457. 

1  Lambe,  Somen  TracU,  tx.  p.  456. 

9  Dutch  tradesmen  were  in  the  habit  of  dlTiding  their  money  equaUy  among 
their  children  so  as  to  give  all  a  start  in  life ;  while  an  English  tradesman  waa 
likely  to  give  **mean  portions"  to  his  younger  sons  and  make  the  eldevt 
*(  possessor  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate,  who  addicts  himself  often-timea  to 
the  pleasures  of  Hunting,  Hawking  and  such  like  pastimes,  betaking  himself 
wholly  to  a  Country  Life,"   lb,  p.  453. 
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by  the  well  regulating  of  it  be  more  certain  of  profit,  and  ^'4^®^ 
the  quick  and  sure  satisfaction  of  a  debt  by  assignment  in 
Bank  will  preserve  many  a  good  man's  credit,  which  m^ny 
times  is  impaired,  though  he  may  have  a  good  estate  out  in 
Trade  beyond  the  Seas  and  cannot  command  it,  or  because 
he  cannot  receive  his  money  where  it  is  owing  to  him,  to 
make  payment  where  it  is  due.  It  being  seldom  seen  that 
any  of  the  Dutch  Nation  Sedl :  and  if  any  of  them  by  losses 
do  miscarry,  being  known  to  be  industrious,  are  soon  credited 
again  with  stock  out  of  bank,  or  otherwise,  to  recover  them- 
selves again  by  trade. 

"And  many  other  (conveniences)  which  trial  and  ex- to  many 
perience  will  daily  discover,  as  quick  and  easy,  paying  bills  ''^'**"' 
of  exchanges,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  all  other  payments, 
preventing  firaudulent  payments,  in  counterfeit  and  clipt 
coin  or  mistelling  money,  rectifying  errors  in  accompts, 
which  occasion  Law  suits,  preventing  thefb  and  breaking 
open  houses,  where  money  is  suspected  to  lie,  and  robbing 
on  the  high  ways  graziers,  carriers  or  others  that  use  to 
carry  money  from  fairs,  or  other  places,  which  may  be 
returned  by  assignment  in  bank,  whereas  now  the  several 
hundreds  in  many  places  are  forced  to  guard  such  as  carry 
money  for  fear  of  their  being  robbed,  and  such  hundred 
paying  them  the  money  they  lost  as  it  hath  ofben  fallen 
out  of  late  times," 

This  enumeration  of  the  felt  disadvantages  from  the 
non-existence    of  banks   throvrs   very  clear  light   on   the 
advantages  which  accrued  to  the  trading  public  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Bank  of  England.    As  a  bank  of  deposit, 
it  greatly  developed  the  business  already  undertaken  by 
goldsmiths,   and    gave    many   people    the    opportunity  of 
leaving  their  hoards  in  the  safe  keeping  of  an  institution, 
which  could  use  money  remuneratively  by  lending  it  to 
traders.    In  this  way  the  Bank  did  a  great  deal  to  add 
to  the  available  capital  of  the  country.    Davenant  and  the  it  did  not 
other  critics  of  the  Bank  had  maintained,  with  considerable  J^^/rom 
plausibility,  that  the  Bank  would  divert  capital  from  pro-P;^^*^* 
ductive  employments^  to  be  lent  to  the  State;   but  as  a »»«"*«» 

^  Essay  ypon  Ways  and  Means,  in  Works,  i.  24. 
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A.I).  1689   niatter  of  feet  this  fear  proved  illusory.    The  security  and 

facilities  for  investment,  offered  by  the  Funds,  tended  to  the 

more   rapid    formation   of  capital,   and   conferred    lasting 

butffave     benefits  on  the  trading  community.    From  this  time  on- 

^^foT*'  wards  it  became  a  usual  thing  for  careful  men  to  trade  upon 

bormwed^  borrowed  capital,  since  they  found  they  could  habitually 

eapiial.     obtain  the  loan  of  it  on  easy  terms.    During  the  latter  part 

of  the  seventeenth  century  EIngland  was  hampered  in  eveiy 

way,  both  as  to  internal  development,  and  commerce,  and 

colonisation,  by  lack  of  capital;  and  the  banking  system 

which  was  inaugurated  in  1696  had  an  enormous  influence 

in  remedying  these  evils. 

218.  It  was  probably  inevitable  that,  until  a  consider^ 
able  body  of  experience  had  been  accumulated,  there  should 
be  many  and  serious  blunders  as  to  the  nature  of  credit,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  forms  of  credit  are  available 
to  serve  as  money.  The  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  found 
that  they  had  a  new  and  very  poweiiul  economic  instrument 
Th£  nature  in  their  hands,  and  they  only  gradually  discovered  how  to 
ditiona  of  uso  it  wisely.  Strictly  speaking  credit  is  not  wealthy  though 
imper/e^y  ^  ^^^  who  has  Credit  is  able  to  procure  the  use  of  other 
recogmsed,  people's  Wealth.  The  forms  of  credit  supply  a  method  of 
anticipating  expected  wealth,  and  of  obtaining  immediate 
control  over  certain  sums  of  money,  because  of  expectations 
in  regard  to  the  future.  Whenever  the  expectations  are 
mistaken,  and  the  actual  wealth  obtained  &11b  short  of  the 
anticipated  wealth,  there  is  a  danger  of  serious  loss.  By  the 
judicious  restriction  of  his  advances,  the  banker  may  check 
over-sanguine  speculation  as  to  possible  gain  in  the  future. 
His  readiness  to  grant  loans  on  easy  terms  is  of  course 
an  encouragement  to  speculation;  it  increases  the  quantity 
of  paper  money  available,  and  tends  to  raise  the  rates  of 
prices,  and  to  render  business  more  remunerative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  action  of  bankers  in  suddenly  withdrawing 
accustomed  febcilities  may  create  a  feeling  of  alarm  and 
distrust,  which  will  make  men  unwilling  to  accept  paper 
money  at  all,  and  cause  a  sudden  fall  in  values  of  every  kind. 

1  On  ihe  diffleolties  of  Turioiu  trading  companies  who  annk  their  wealth  in 
eonoesaions  and  had  no  circulating  capital  see  helow,  p.  466. 
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Until  considerable  experience  had  been  gained,  there  was  ^•]>- 1^^ 
special  danger  that  the  Bank,  which  exercised  a  unique  in- 
fluence over  English  credit,  should  on  the  one  hand  aggravate 
the  evils  of  a  period  of  inflation,  or  on  the  other  should  induce 
commercial  disaster  by  the  hasty  reduction  of  its  issues. 
The  difficulties  of  the  directors  were  aggravated  by  the&«»^«M« 
fact  that  a  change  was  coming  over  the  habits  of  ordinary  mectdoHve 
traders ;  legitimate  business  was  becoming  more  speculative  ^  ' 

in  character.  In  the  days  when  regulated  companies  had 
kept  an  effective  control  over  the  conditions  of  commerce, 
and  enforced  a  system  of  well-ordered  trade,  there  was  little 
room  for  enterprise  in  pushing  business.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  companies  had  so  fisu*  sunk  in  importance  that  it  was 
possible  for  merchants  to  ship  goods  in  any  quantities  they 
preferred,  and  to  speculate  on  changes  in  the  market  rate 
for  goods.  The  increased  possibility  of  borrowing  capital, 
when  opportunity  for  using  it  offered,  must  have  enabled 
shrewd  and  well-informed  men  to  rise  rapidly  to  considerable 
affluence.  The  system  of  joint-stock  trading  rendered  it 
easy  for  the  outside  public  to  have  a  part  in  commercial 
gains,  without  the  necessity  of  devoting  themselves  to  the 
cares  of  business.  So  many  companies  were  formed,  that 
transactions  in  their  shares  became  increasingly  frequent, 
and  this  fresh  field  of  business  opened  up  a  new  range  for 
speculative  dealing.  Davenant,  Hutcheson,  Defoe,  and  all 
the  leading  economic  writers  of  the  day,  complain  of  the  especially 
rapid  development  of  stock-exchange  gambling  which  oc-  tum  with 
curred  at  this  time.  The  new  trades,  which  were  heingf^c^n^e, 
opened  up,  and  the  new  industrial  &cilities,  which  the  credit 
system  seemed  to  offer,  appeared  to  have  turned  the  heads 
of  many  of  the  men  of  that  day.  Large  sums  had  been 
made,  especially  by  bankers,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
no  end  to  the  fortunes  which  might  be  acquired.  There 
was,  in  consequence,  great  violence  in  the  changes  of  prices. 
If  a  business  was  doing  well,  the  gains  were  exaggerated, 
and  many  men  were  eager  to  rush  into  it,  so  that  the  price 
which  had  to  be  psdd  for  shares  was  forced  up  unduly;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  stock  fell,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
regular  rush  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  price  fell  with  rapidity. 
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A.D.  1680   These  violent  fiactaations  must  have  given  great  oppor- 
"  tanities  to  stockbrokers ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 

new  finance  was  condemned  was  because  of  the  stimulus 
it  gave  to  this  gambling  spirit;  it  seemed  to  divert  men 
from  honest  enterprise,  and  encouraged  the  wildest  specu- 
lation^  In  some  cases,  indeed,  Government  played  for  this 
gambling  spirit;  the  great  financial  expedient,  in  the  year 
before  the  Bank  of  England  was  floated,  was  a  lottery;  a 
sum  of  money  was  raised,  on  all  of  which  interest  was  to 
be  paid  in  the  usual  way,  but  every  fortieth  share  was 
to  be  entitled  in  addition  to  an  annuity  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  amount  lasting  for  life*.  This  speculative  element 
proved  a  great  attraction,  and  it  may  have  been  the  cheapest 
way  of  floating  the  loan,  extravagant  as  the  terms  appear; 
but  it  was  severely  condemned  at  the  time,  because  of  the 
countenance  which  Gbvemment  gave  to  the  gambling  spirit. 
andhMie  This  Spirit  showed  itself  in  its  most  startling  fashion,  in 
were  1720,  when  an  extraordinary  number  of  wild  projects  were 

"^^^  floated* ;  and  the  shares  of  other  undertakings  were  quoted 
at  fimcy  prices.  The  public  were  not  accurately  informed 
as  to  the  possible  profits  in  various  lines  of  trade.  They 
formed  the  wildest  estimates  of  the  gain  that  might  accrue 
from  certain  political  concessions  or  from  new  industrial 
inventions.    Of  these  schemes  the  most  celebrated  was  the 

I  Gompare  Sir  Jobn  Barnard's  speech  during  the  debate  on  the  Bill  to  prerent 
the  "  infamons  practice  "  of  Stock-Jobbing.    Pati,  Hist.  tl.  54. 

a  6  W.  and  M.  c.  7,  §  89. 

•  There  had  been  many  such  schemes  before.  Defoe,  writing  in  1697,  complains 
of  them  bitterly.  "  There  are  and  that  too  many,  fUr  pretences  of  fine  DiscoTeriea, 
new  Inventions,  Engines  and  I  know  not  what,  which  being  advanc'd  in  Notion, 
and  talk'd  up  to  great  things  to  be  perfonn'd  when  snch  and  such  sums  of  Money 
shall  be  advanc'd,  and  each  and  sooh  Bngines  are  made,  have  rais'd  the  Fancies  of 
Crednlons  People  to  snch  height,  that  meeorly  on  the  shadow  of  Expectation,  they 
have  foim'd  Companies,  chose  Committees,  appointed  Officers,  Shares  and  Books, 
rais'd  great  Stocks,  and  cri'd  up  an  e^ipty  Notion  to  that  degree  that  People  haTe 
been  betray'd  to  part  with  their  Mon^  for  Shares  in  a  New-Nothimg  and  when 
the  Inventors  have  carrl'd  on  the  test  till  they  have  sold  all  their  own  Interest 
they  leave  the  Cloud  to  vanish  of  itself,  and  the  poor  Porohasers  to  Qoarrel  with 
one  another,  and  go  to  Law  aboat  Settlements,  Transferrings,  and  some  Bone  or 
other  thrown  among  'em  by  the  Subtlety  of  the  Author  to  lay  the  blame  of  the 
Miscarriage  upon  themselves.... If  I  shonld  name  Linnen-Mannfaotnres,  Saltpeter- 
Works,  Copper  Mines,  Diving  Engines,  Dipping  and  the  like  for  instances  of  this 
I  should  I  believe  do  no  wrong  to  Truth."    Eeaay  <m  Pr<(fecUt  pp.  11 — 18. 
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South  Sea  Bubble,  which  was  formed  to  carry  on  trade  with  A.D.  i6S9 
Spanish  America  in  the  hope  that  large  profits  would  ^^fo,.  south 
reaped  firom  the  slave-trade  and  from  whale-fishing.    There  Seati-ading 
appeared  to  be  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  and  the 
shares   rose  rapidly  from  April  1720,  when  they  stood  at 
£120,  till  July,  when  they  are  said  to  have  reached  £1020^ 
But,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  possible  profit  had  been 
overrated,  the  capital  of  the   Company  had  been  sunk  in 
procuring  concessions  and  in  lending  money  to  Government, 
so  that  there  was  no  sufficient  means  of  carrying  on  trade. 
When  such  mistakes  were  made  in  commerce  there  is  no 
wonder  that  men  entirely  miscalculated  the  possible  profits 
from  new  inventions.    The  list  of  projects  which  were  floated 
in  1720  shows  an  extraordinary  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  take  shares  in  any  scheme  however  wild*.     As  and  mining 
in  more  recent  times,  mining  offered  a  great  field  for  such  ^^^"^^ 
speculation ;  there  were  one  or  two  notorious  projectors,  like 
Sir  Humphry  Mackworth',  who  were  for  ever  producing  new 

^  PosUethwayt,  Dictionary,  b.t.  Actions,  i.  14.  The  South  Sea  Company 
was  partly  a  trading  and  partly  a  financial  company;  and  as  the  promoters  had 
secured  the  assiento  contract  for  supplying  Spanish  America  with  slares,  and  were 
also  engaged  in  whale-fishery,  th^  appeared  to  have  great  opportunities  for  profit- 
able eommeree  {Pari.  Hiat,  vn.  628).  It  was,  however,  as  a  financial  company 
that  they  seemed  likely  to  have  a  fund  of  wealth  which  wonld  give  them  on- 
ezampled  facilities  for  nsing  their  credit,  as  the  directors  were  preparing  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  National  Debt.  Under  the  inflaence  of  these  large  possi- 
bilities of  gain  the  public  rushed  to  buy  shares,  which  rose  rapidly  in  market 
price  {ParU  Hiat,  vn.  658).  Immense  sums  were  made  by  those  who  speculated 
for  the  rise,  while  many  hona-fide  investors  who  had  bought  in  when  the  stock  was- 
quoted  at  a  high  premium  were  forced  to  submit  to  terrible  loss.  The  proprietors 
who  had  held  on  through  the  rise  and  the  subsequent  fall  did  not,  of  course,  lose 
so  seriously.  The  attempt  to  do  justice  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  was  beset  with  many  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  requisite  to 
preserve  the  public  engagements  unvidated,  on  the  other  it  was  desirable  if 
possible  to  punish  the  speculators  for  the  misrepresentations  which  had  gulled 
the  public,  and  if  possible  to  deprive  them  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  But  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  different  classes  of  shareholders, 
who  had  bought  at  different  dates,  in  any  attempt  to  reimburse  them  for  their 
losses.  The  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  in  a  series  of  tracts  which  were 
published  at  the  time  by  Archibald  Hutcheson,  the  Member  for  ELastings,  who 
criticised  the  scheme  in  its  earlier  stages  and  kept  his  head  cool  during  the 
disaster.  A  good  account  will  be  found  in  Andrdad^s,  Hist,  de  la  Bangue  d* Angle- 
terre,  1. 179.  The  career  of  the  South  Sea  Company  in  its  financial  aspect  was  at 
an  end ;  it  did  not  find  whaling  profitable,  and  had  competitors  in  the  slave-trade. 

*  See  the  Order  of  12th  July,  1720,  and  list  of  Bubbles,  Pari,  Hist.  vu.  656. 

»  Paii,  Hist,  VI.  892. 
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A.D.  1689   schemes.  The  terrible  crisis  ofl720^  was  the  occasion  of  efforts 

—.17715 

to  check  the  operations  of  projectors',  and  rendered  the  public 
more  chary  of  being  beguiled  by  every  romance  and  made 
them  realise  the  importance  of  capital  as  the  basis  of  credit. 
The  Bank        The  Speculative  mania  at  the  time  of  the  South  Sea 
acqtdred     Bubblo  was  the  most  disastrous  in  the  century,  and  it  was 
^^"^P^^*^  only  by  paying  in  sixpences,  and  having  recourse  to  other 
expedients  for  delaying  its  payments  in  cash,  that  the  Bank 
saved  its  own  credit,  and  survived  in   the  general  crash. 
There  were  other  occasions  when  the  Bank  of  England  was 
fairly  successful  in  intervening,  either  to  check  the  fever  of 
speculation,  or  to  facilitate  recovery  after  the  beginnings  of 
disaster.     The  directors  profited  to  some  extent  by  financial 
^*»^         disasters  in  other  lands;  the  failure  in  1720  of  Law's  great 
failure  in    scheme  in  France'  was  a  useful  warning  as  to  the  danger  of  an 
was  a        over-issue  of  paper-currency,  and  it  seriously  interfered  with 
wamtng,     ^j^^  development  of  banking  and  credit  in  that  country.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  British  commerce  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  rendered  England  an  increasingly  favourable 
and  field  for  the  investment  of  capital.    London  was  coming  to 

^^?tr      ^^^^  Amsterdam  as  the  financial  centre  of  the  world,  and 
coming  the  the  wisdom  of  the  management  of  the  Bank,  during  the 
financial     critical  year  1763,  did  much  to  strengthen  its  position.     The 
Vhew<Md,   diflSculty  originated    on  the    Continent,  as   the   Bank   of 
Amsterdam  had  refused  support  to  a  firm  named  Neufville, 
which  had  connections  in  many  business  centres,  and  there 
were  numerous  failures  in   Hamburg  and  Germany.    The 
effect  of  these  disasters  extended  to  England ;  but  the  Bank 
was  able  to  make  such  advances  as  to  prevent  the  results 
from  being  fatal  to  many  of  the  mercantile  houses  here*. 
Thereac'  The  successive  crises  of  this  century  were  all  due  to 

<w«r.*  *'  similar  causes,  and  followed  on  periods  of  commercial  over- 
trading. From  1769  onwards  there  was  a  very  rapid  increase 
in  the  exports  from  the  country',  and  early  in  the  summer 

1  Compare  the  petitions  in  Pari.  Hut,  th.  760. 

•  On  the  Bubble  Act,  see  p.  816  below. 
"  For  an  account  of  this  remarkable  man  see  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Money  and 

Monetary  Problems^  165. 

*  Macleod,  op.  cit.  i.  502 ;  Adam  Smith,  Wealtk  of  Nationt,  181. 
«  Playfair's  Commercial  and  Political  AtUu  (1801). 
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of  1772,  the  inevitable  reaction  came.     The  Bank  was  able  a.d.  I6a9 

1776 

to  support  commercial  credit  satisfactorily  for  a  time;  but 
the  unexpected  failure  of  the  HealesS  a  large  London  house, 
through  defalcations  amounting  to  £300,000,  by  one  of  the 
partners  named  Fordyce,  involved  so  many  other  firms  in 
disaster  that  a  general  collapse  ensued,  which  seemed  almost 
as  serious  as  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.     As 
Fordyce  had  also  carried  on  banking  in  Scotland,  the  effects 
of  his  conduct  extended  to  that  country,  and  brought  about 
the  fall  of  various  trading  houses.    Among  these  was  ^^^^Jj^\ 
newly-founded  Ayr  Bank,  which  had  been  much  less  success- /at'^urd  of 
fully  managed  than  its  older  rivals.    A  run  began  on  it  just  Bank^n 
a  week  after  Fordyce  had  disappeared ;  after  eight  days  it  ^^^^' 
had  to  stop  payment.    There  was  still  £800,000  worth  of  its 
paper  in  circulation,  and  the  distress  the  failure  occasioned 
in  Scotland  could  only  be  compared  with  the  disaster  caused 
by  the  Darien  scheme'. 

There  was  another  outburst  of  commercial  prosperity  on  ^^PV% 
the  cessation  of  the  American  War  in  1782.     The  sadden  disaater  tn 
opening  up  of  markets  encouraged  reckless  speculation,  and       ' 
it  is  said  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  were  incautious  in 
their  issues  and  thus  fostered  the  evil';  but  they  had  wisdom 
to  retrace  their  steps  in  time.    Their  gold  reserve  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  ebb,  but  they  thought  it  was  possible,  by 
carefully  restricting  their  issues,  to  tide  over  the  time  till 
specie  should  arrive,  in  payment  of  goods  already  sent  to 
foreign  markets.    The  point  of  safety  would  be  marked  by 
a  turn  in  the  exchanges,  and  they  refused  to  make  a  loan 
even  to  Government,  in  May   1783.    It  was  not  till  the 
following  October  that  the  favourable  signs  appeared,  and 
that  they  felt  justified,  with  regard  to  their  own  safety,  in 
extending  their  issues,  by  lending  to  the  Government*. 

Ten  years  later,  with  continued  peace,  there  had  been  fmt  ike 
a  great  expansion  of  trading  and  there  were  premonitory  o/^a^eTn 
symptoms  of  disaster.    The  period  might  perhaps  have  been  ^^^ 
tided    over   but    for   the    outbreak    of  the    Revolutionary 
War'.     Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  great  firm  of  corn 

1  Madeod,  op.  eit,  i.  604.  a  lb.  n.  215.  »  lb.  i.  607. 

«  lb.  I.  608.  B  See  below,  p.  674. 
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merchants  was  gazetted,  and  the  results  were  felt  imme- 
diately all  over  the  country.  The  bankers  in  Newcastle* 
made  a  gallant  but  ineffective  struggle.  It  is  said  that  of 
the  four  hundred  country  banks  in  England  at  that  time 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  failed,  while  many  others  only 
succeeded  in  weathering  the  storm  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. The  banks  in  Exeter  and  the  West  of  England 
escaped  most  easily,  but  the  wave  of  disaster  spread  over 
the  North  and  the  panic  extended  to  Glasgow.  There  was 
a  total  destruction  of  credit,  and  substantial  houses  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  failure.  It  is  not  perhaps  possible  to 
say  that  this  disaster  could  have  been  prevented,  but  it  has 
been  generally  maintained  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  acted  with  undue  precipitancy;  the  suddenness  of 
their  refusal  to  allow  the  usual  accommodation,  gave  a  shock 
to  credit,  which  would  have  been  much  less  severe  if  their 
action  had  been  more  gradual.  Besides  this,  the  extrsi- 
ordinary  over-issues  of  paper  in  France  were  causing  a  flow 
of  gold  to  this  country ;  the  exchanges  were  favourable,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  directors,  especially  after  the 
experience  of  1782,  need  not  have  been  so  uncompromising 
in  their  attitude  and  so  timorous  for  the  safety  of  the 
bank^  Government  did  much  to  relieve  the  tension  by- 
issuing  Exchequer  Bills'. 

Other  errors  arose  from  a  failure  to  understand  how 
important  it  was  that  paper-money  should  be  really  con- 
vertible, and  to  see  that  a  bank  could  only  be  carried  on  when 
it  had  wealth  in  a  form  which  could  be  promptly  realised 
and  used  for  meeting  its  engagements.  This  had  been  the 
fundamental  error  in  Chamberlajme's  abortive  scheme  of  the 
Land  Bank.    The  public  knew  better  than  the  projectors* 

1  Macleod,  i.  510. 

*  Sir  F.  Baring's  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee.    2£acIeod,  i.  510. 

*  lb.  n.  216.    See  p.  441  aboTe. 

*  The  promoters  had  also  made  extraordinary  blnnders  in  calculating  the 
value  of  landed  property.  They  held  that  land  which  a  man  was  entitled  to  for 
a  hundred  years  was  worth  a  hondred  times  the  rent,  and  not  something  like 
twenty  years'  purchase,  or  twenty  times  the  rent.  They  thos  calculated  the  land, 
not  at  its  present  value  to  the  purchaser,  but  at  the  accumulated  value  which 
would  accrue  by  setting  aside  the  rent  annually  for  a  century.  The  prospective 
savings  from  land  a  century  hence  are  not  the  same  as  the  worth  of  the  land  now, 
but  the  present  worth  of  the  land  is  the  only  satisfactory  security  as  a  basis 
for  raising  credit  now.    Dr  Chamberlayne's  project  had  been  approved  by  the 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  circulate  bills  on  the  security  ot-^-^^ 
wealth  which  could  not  be  rapidly  realised,  and  they  would 
not  subscribe.    Experience  as  to  the  depreciation  of  notes  were  he- 
which  could  be  circulated,  even  though  not  immediately  con-  ^uT 
vertible,  was  gradually  acquired.    It  was  brought  to  light  "«<^**o<>^- 
in  Scotland  by  the  issue  of  notes  with  an  optional  clause^ 
which  permitted  the  bank  to  defer  payment  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  and  still  more  forcibly  in  England  by  the 
phenomena  which   occurred  after  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  in  1797*. 

219.    The  fact  that  Scottish   economic  life  since  the  The  hank- 
Union  has  developed  in  such  remarkable  independence  of^i^sl^al^ 
that  of  England  is  principally  due  to  the  special  features -{j^^^^f 
of  the  Scottish  banking  system.     Poor  as  Scotland  was,  and  **o«.  <>/ 
large  as  is  the  monetary  drain  to  which  she  has  been  ex-  there. 
posed',  she  has  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  wealthy 
outsiders  for  the  development  of  her  resources,  and  has  relied 
almost  entirely  on  her  own  capital.     There  are  curious  links 
of  connection,  and  curious  differences,  between  the  foundation 
and   the  development  of  banking,  both  of  issue  and  for 
deposit,  in  the  two  countries. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded  at  the  same  time  as  ^^f  Bank 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  on  very  similar  lines  so  far  as  its 
business  was  concerned ;  but  as  there  was  no  public  debt  to 
be  financed,  the  Scotch  institution  never  established  close 
relations  with  the  Qovemment,  or  obtained  a  permanent 
monopoly^  It  was  started  in  the  same  year  as  the  Darien 
Company,  and  perhaps  seemed  a  less  promising  enterprise 
than  that  unfortunate  undertaking.  Its  capital  was  to 
consist  of  £12,000  sterling  (£100,000  Scots),  and  by  the 
beginning  of  1696  £10,000  was  paid  up^  so  that  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  was  able  to  start  business,  and  to  make  advances 
of  its  notes  to  the  public;  and  bom  1704  onwards  it  circu-  inued£i 
lated  the  £1  notes'  which  have  formed  such  a  leading  feature  j^ufr^tc; 

OommoDB  in  1693,  and  was  favoured  by  the  QoTemment  in  1696  (liacanlay, 
IT.  691). 

1  See  below,  p.  454.  >  See  p.  699  below. 

•  B.  Somers,  The  Scotch  Banks,  116. 

^  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  17  July,  1696,  e.  88.  They  had  a  monopoly 
for  21  years.  >  A.  W.  Kerr,  Hiatory  of  Bamhing  in  Scotland,  28. 

<  There  appears  to  have  been  an  nnsnccessfnl  issue  in  1699.  Graham,  Th4 
£1  NoU,  14. 
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A.D.  1689   in  the    paper  currency  of  Scotland*.     In   that   year   the 
~  Bank  had  to  fisuse  difficulties,  very  similar  to  those  which 

endangered  the  Bank  of  England  in  1696.    The  drain  of 
bullion,  and  rumour  that  the  Privy  Council  were  about 
to  enhance  the  coin,  caused  a  run  on  the  Bank.    It  was 
it  had  to     necessary  to  make  calls  upon  the  proprietors,  and  to  retrench 
%erVti<ms  expenses  by  giving  up  the  branches  at  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
%n  1704,      Aberdeen,  and  Montrose ;   but  eventually  the  credit  of  the 
Bank  was  completely  restored,  and  it  entered  on  a  period  of 
steady  prosperity. 
and,  after         In  1727,  the  Original  body  found  itself  exposed  to  the 
^fjUrce      competition  of  a  rival  institution,  which  obtained  a  charter 
'^r^  as  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.     It  was  an  oflFshoot  from 
Rov<^        the  body  of  Commissioners,  who  had  been  empowered  to 
administer  the  money  paid  by  England  to  Scotland'  as  an 
equivalent  for  coming  under  a  share  of  the  Parliamentary 
obligations  with  regard  to  the  National  Debt.    The  Com- 
missioners had  expended  most  of  the  money  in  meeting  the 
claims  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  Darien  scheme 
and  fostering  fisheries  and  manufactures;   the  balance  in 
their  hands  was  considerable,  however,  and  they  obtained 
powers  to  engage,  as  a  corporation,  in  banking  business.   The 
competition  of  the  two  institutions  gave  rise  to  some  un- 
seemly contests;  each  tried  by  collecting  the  notes  of  the 
other  and  presenting  them,  with  a  demand  for  immediate 
payment,  to  cripple  its  rival;   and  each   had  recourse   to 
such  expedients  as  paying  in  sixpences  to  balk  the  attack. 
Eventually  they  introduced  an  "optional  clause*"  into  the 
notes,  and  this  rendered  these  hostile  demonstrations  futile, 
though  at  some  slight  sacrifice  of  the  value  of  the  paper,  a& 
it  was  no  longer  convertible  at  sight. 

This  rivalry  was  not  wholly  mischievous  however;  the 
Royal  Bank  developed  a  system  of  giving  cash  credits^  for 
a  definite  amount,  to  any  respectable  and  industrious  person 
for  whom  two  substantial  men  were  ready  to  vouch.    In  this 

1  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  Houae  of  LoreU  on  Promiuory  Notes,  1826-7.. 
VI.  473,  printed  pag.  96. 

*  See  aboTB,  p.  418. 
B  Kerr,  op.  cit.  45. 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  Lords  on  the  Circulation  of  PromiMory  Note$t 
1826-7,  vz.  880,  printed  pag.  4. 
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way  it  became  comparatively  easy  for  any  well-doing  young  aj).  1689 
man  to  obtain  a  start  in  business  on  his  own  account.    This 
method  of  making  advances  became  exceedingly  popular  a  «y«e<m 
with  the  public,  and  the  practice  was  soon  adopted  by  the  %^lg 
Bank  of  Scotland  as  well,  and  became  a  second  special 
feature  in  the  Scottish  banking  system.    There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  certain  evidence  that  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  deposits  fix>m  its  customers  at 
firsts    But  it  afterwards  developed  the  business,  especially  muI 
in  the  way   of  accepting  sums  for  definite  periods,  and  ^depoBiu. 
granting  interest  upon  them'. 

As,  however,  there  was  no  restriction  in  regard  to 
banking  in  Scotland,  a  considerable  number  of  new  in- 
stitutions came  into  being,  especially  in  connection  with 
particular  trades.  The  British  Linen  Company,  the  third  The  rivalry 
of  the  Scotch  banks'  in  age,  was,  as  its  name  implies,  ^conAucted 
founded  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  linen  manu-  ^"^ 
£Eu;ture.  A  local  bank  was  started  at  Dundee ;  and  a  similar 
institution  at  Ayr  caused  wide-spread  ruin  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  by  its  failure  in  1772.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  system  was  prudently  and  successfully  carried  on;  and 
several  private  firms  developed  a  banking  department  in 
connection  with  mercantile  business.  It  does  not  appear 
that  these  private  banks  in  Scotland  had  been,  generally 
speaking,  connected  with  the  goldsmiths'  trade.  The  best 
known  of  them  all,  that  founded  by  the  Coutts'*  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  was  largely 
engaged  in  the  com  trade. 

In  one  way  or  another,  however,  the  Scotch  became  Udtoa 
rapidly  habituated  to  the  use  of  a  convertible  paper  currency,  23^^ 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  were  enabled 

1  Graham,  The  £1  Note,  18. 

s  In  his  evidence  before  the  CominisBionerB  Mr  Paul  diBtingniflhes  the  roiming 
and  deposit  acconnt.  **The  second  faranoh  of  deposits  consists  of  small  soms 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  at  interest  which  have  been  in  general  the  savings 
of  their  industry,  and  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Bank  to  aocomnlate  *  *  * 
in  general  these  deposits  are  very  seldom  removed,  excepting  when  an  indlTidnal 
has  occasion  to  bnild  a  hoose  or  begin  a  business."  Heport,  1826-7,  vz.  450, 
printed  pag.  74. 

«  A.  W.  Kerr,  op.  cii.  58. 

*  Sir  W.  Forbes,  Memoirs  of  a  Banking  Hotue,  1, 
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AJ).  1689    to   take  advantage   of  facilities   for  accumulating  and   for 
"  obtaining  the  use  of  capital;   these  appear  to   have  been 

mmeyZi     the  chicf  ageucy  in  bringing  about  the  development  of  the 
Scotch  fisheries — to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  Dutch\ 


XIV.    Parliamentary  Regulation  op 
Commercial  Development. 

Burieigh'i         220.    A  Consideration  of  the  aims,  which  statesmen  set 

yosuHnri     before  themselves  after  the  Revolution,  in  concluding  com- 

0/ Do^r****  mercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  regulating  intercourse 

^  ^'^^iad  ^*^®®^  diflferent  parts  of  the  empire,  brings  out  the  fact  that 

ceMtd  to  ht  England  had  already  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  economic  life. 

p^te  /       The  main  lines  of  Burleigh's  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  power 

were  being  maintained,  but  marked  differences  underlay  the 

apparent  continuity  of  policy.     Burleigh  had  been  primarily 

concerned  in  developing  national  resources  of  every  kind; 

the  system  of  well-ordered  commerce  had  been  an  appropriate 

means  for  securing  the  steady  progress  of  trade,  fwri  passu 

with  the  improvement  of  lands  and  manufactures.     During 

the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  country  had  outgrown 

the  £BM;ilities  which  could  be  offered  by  the  machinery  of 

regulated  trade.    The  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  era  were 

clear  that,  in  so  far  as  any  branch  of  commerce  had   a 

healthful  effect  upon  industry,  it  should  be  pushed  as  rapidly 

and  energetically  as  possible. 

the  Toriea         There  was  indeed,  as  Professor  Ashley  has  pointed  out*, 

given  dis-    a  remarkable  body  of  men  who  took  an  even  larger  view  of 

^TwSJiSn^*^®  policy  which  should  be  pursued  towards  trade.    They 

mJwof     ^^^^^  hB,ye  been  content  to  impose  preferential  duties,  so 

aiikindi,    as  to  fevour  our  own  industries  especially,  but  they  were 

not  prepared  to  stigmatise  any  branch  of  trade  as  injurious 

to  the  realm.    They  argued  that  the  very  existence  of  a 

trade  showed  that  it  was  directly  advantageous  to  some 

classes  of  consumers,  and  they  were  doubtful  whether  this 

benefit  was  altogether  discounted  by  possible  injury  to  the 

productive  energy  of  the  country.    At  all  events,  it  was  clear 

^  Report,  1826-7,  n.  507  (Dunsmore),  printed  pag.  181. 
*  Survey  it  Historie  and  Eeonomie,  268. 
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to  these  writers  that  to  allow  the  carrying  on  of  commerce  ^j,^^ 
with  many  lands,  while  the  less  desirable  branches  of  trade 
were  subjected  to  high  duties,  was   an   easy  method   of 
increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Crown\ 

The  more  generous  economic  policy  thus  commended 
itself  to  the  Court  party,  who  took  the  line  of  fiekvouring  a 
large  customs  revenue,  even  when  it  was  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  landed  interest.    Their  opponents  urged  that  a,ny  hut  the 
branches  of  commerce,  which  seemed  to  compete  with  the  ^^^^" 
industry  of  the  country,  should  be  prohibited,  and  that  those  ^fchdid 
which  affected  the  manufacturing  interests  feivourably  should  %*!2^^ 
be  developed  as  far  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.    The  opposition  on  in- 
statesmen  had  thus  reached  a  point  of  view  from  which  they 
were  inclined  to  discard  the  policy  of  well-ordered  trade 
altogether,  and  to  adopt  modem  tactics  in  the  branches 
of  commerce  they  approved.    They  did  not  limit  the  supply 
of  English  goods  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  price 
obtainable  in  foreign  markets;  they  tried  to  increase  the 
volume  of  business,  even  though  the  prices  at  which  particular 
transactions  took  place  might  sometimes  be  very  low.    The 
struggle  in  regard  to  commercial  policy  between  the  Court 
and  the  Country  parties  was  fought  out  over  the  French 
trade,  and  the  Country  party  won. 

The  Whigs  were  undoubtedly  right  in  attaching  a  very  high  and  rdied 
importance  to  the  influence  of  trade  on  industrial  progress ;  Hotia  ^^ 
and  the  Tories  were  not  in  a  position  to  establish  their  point,  {y'^JJ**^ 
and  make  it  clear  that  a  real  benefit  accrued  to  the  country,  ^^^^ 
indirectly  and  ultimately,  through  the  existence  of  branches 
of  commerce  which  seemed  to  be  injurious  to  certain  indus- 
tries.    The  public  had  come  to  see  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  bullion  should  not  be  applied  mechanically. 
Mun  had  convinced  his  readers  that,  by  means  of  a  small 
export  of  silver,  a  series  of  commercial  movements  might  be 
set  on  foot,  which  would  result  in  the  return  of  a  greatly 
increased  mass  of  bullion  to  the  country.    The  protectionists 
employed  the  balance  of  trade  as  an  index  of  what  was  good  or 
bad  in  commercial  affairs,  as  if  it  might  be  relied  on  absolutely, 
and  they  held  the  field.    Not  one  of  the  oontroversialists  of 

*  See  below,  p.  600. 
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A.D.  1689   the  day  was  able  to  show  conclusively  that  the  apparent 
*      injury  wrought  to  English  industry  by  the  French  trade 

whatvHu  was  either  illusory,  or  was  indirectly  compensated.  From 
"^  '  this  distance  of  time  we  can  see  that  there  were  cases,  when 
the  sacrifice  of  colonial  trade  to  the  supposed  interests  of 
the  realm  was  detrimental  to  the  manufactures  which  Parlia- 
ment was  most  eager  to  encouraged  But  the  indirect  effects 
of  trade  are  not  easily  analysed  or  exhibited;  even  Adam 
Smith  could  do  little  more  than  point  out  that  any  gain, 
which  arose  fix)m  the  mercantilist  protection  of  industry, 
was  purchased  at  an  absurdly  dear  rate. 

The  effort         The  simmering  discontent  which  had  been  felt  since  the 

to  render        ,  *^    .  •  n      •  .         . 

trade  tub-  time  of  CEomwell^  m  regard  to  the  rapidly  mcreasmg  im- 
^liSatr^  portations  of  manufactured  goods  fix>m  France',  gave  rise  to 
a  vigorous  agitation  after  1667,  when  Colbert  revised  the 
French  tariffs,  and  imposed  prohibitory  rates  on  English 
cloth.  A  document  was  prepared  by  Houblon,  Papillon 
and  other  leading  London  merchants,  which  put  forward 
statistical  data  for  asserting  that  England  was  a  loser  by 
nearly  a  million  (£965,128.  lis.  4d.)  a  year,  in  her  trade 
with  France*.  The  opposition  party  in  Parliament  took  up 
the  matter  eagerly  in  the  following  session ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1678*  that  they  were  successful  in  carrying  a  bill  for  the 
prohibition  of  French  trade.  The  contest  was  renewed  when 
James  11.  came  to  the  throne^  as  the  prohibition  was  re- 
moved and  a  heavy  tariff  was  imposed  instead ;  but  at  the 
Revolution  the  Whigs  reverted  to  the  policy  of  prohibiting 
the  French  trade'  as  hurtful.    In  spite  of  the  large  amount 

^  The  Molasses  Act,  by  hampering  the  New  Englanders  in  their  trade,  tended  to  re- 
dnce  their  ability  to  pardiasemannfaotiires.  Aakley,  Survey SfSSO.  See  below,  p.  482. 

*  There  are  some  signs  of  making  common  cause  with  France  in  the  colonial 
policy  of  Charles  I.  (see  above,  p.  866),  bat  the  combined  economic  and  political 
jealousy  of  France  which  was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  Whigs  seems  to  have  been 
aronsed  by  the  commercial  policy  which  was  porsned  by  Cromwell  and  maintained 
by  Charles  XL  The  large  imports  from  France  were  beneficial  to  the  rerenne; 
and  both  the  Protector  and  King  Charles  11.  preferred  a  TpcHicj  which  placed  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  ezecntive.  This  was  an  important  element  in  the  oarions 
process  of  the  formation  of  parties  at  the  Bestoratiou ;  the  Goort,  rather  than  the 
Conntry  party,  were  following  on  the  lines  laid  down  dnring  the  Interr^gnmn. 

3  Ashley,  Surveys,  272.  *  Pari  But.  App.  ezv. 

s  29  and  80  G.  11.  c.  1,  §  70.  *  1  James  11.  cc  6,  7.    Ashley,  op.  eit,  282. 

V  1  W.  and  M.  c.  84.    An  Act  for  Prohibiting  all  Trade  and  Commerce  with 
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of  smuggling  which  was  developed  under  this  system  ofA.D.  i689 
prohibition,  the  measure  was  generally  regarded  as  suc- 
cessful in  its  object  of  securing  the  home  market  to  British  ^^^M' 
manufacturers  of  textile  goods.    The  Act  of  1678  was  spoken  French 
of  as  marking  an  era  in  the  history  of  English  commerce^ ; 
and  it  undoubtedly  denotes  the  time  when  the  English  com- 
mercial system  began  to  be  consciously  shaped  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  successfully  attacked  by  Adam  Smith.   From 
the  Revolution  till  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  the  regulation 
of  commerce  was  considered,  not  so  much  with  reference  to 
other  dements  of  national  power,  or  even  in  its  bearing 
on  revenue,  bat  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
industry. 

This  is  illustrated  very  clearly  in  the  attitude  which  was  a«^  ^^ 


taken  by  the  British  public  in  regard  to  two  of  the  com-  of  the 
mercial  treaties  of  the  time.  There  had  been  days  when  ^hRt/ot 
wool,  or  undressed  cloth,  had  been  the  chief  commodities  of  ^^** 
English  export,  but  eighteenth  century  statesmen  were  more 
concerned  in  trying  to  secure  a  better  market  for  finished 
cloth.  This  was  the  aim  of  Mr  Methuen,  in  canying  through 
the  much  vaunted  treaty  with  Portugal,  which  was  concluded 
in  1703.  All  those  who  were  interested  in  the  widely  diffused 
manufacture  of  English  cloth,  regarded  the  negotiations  as 
most  successful,  since  they  served  to  reopen  a  market  which 
had  been  partially  closed.  During  the  preceding  twenty 
years,  the  Portuguese,  in  the  hope  of  fostering  a  native 
manu&cture,  had  prohibited  all  importation  of  English 
cloth*.  Mr  Methuen  was  sent  as  a  special  ambassador  to 
Portugal  and  intimated  that  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to 

Firattee.  **  Faramnieh  as  your  MajestyeB  upon  just  and  honourable  gronnds  have 
beene  pleased  to  declare  actnall  Warr  with  France  and  to  enter  into  Several! 
Confederacies  for  carrying  on  the  same  and  that  it  hath  beene  found  by  long 
experience  that  the  Importing  of  French  Wines,  Vinegar,  Brandy,  Unnen,  Silks, 
Salt,  Paper  and  other  the  Commodities  of  the  Growth,  Product  or  Mannfactnre  of 
Prance  or  of  the  Territories  or  Dominions  of  the  F^«nch  King  hath  mndh 
ezhansted  the  Treasure  of  this  Nation  lessened  the  Value  of  the  native  Com- 
modities and  Manufactures  thereof  and  greatly  impoverished  the  English  Artificers 
mod  Handycrafts  and  caused  great  detriment  to  this  Kingdnme  in  generall  Bee  it 
therefore  enacted  "  etc. 

1  Smith,  Memoirs  of  Wool,  i.  826. 

>  British  Merchaml,  m.  82.  This  Portuguese  mann£aoture  appears  to  have 
been  doe  to  the  energy  of  an  Irishman  in  1680  who  took  a  band  of  artisans  over 
with  him  and  established  the  trade. 
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A.D.  1689  the  Queen  of  England  "  if  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  Britain,  might  be  admitted  into 
Portugal,  the  prohibition  of  them  being  teJcen  oflf*/*  He  was 
by  admit-  able  to  carxy  this  point :  on  the  other  hand,  he  conceded  to 
*gv!Le  toinet  the  Poituguese  that  their  wines  should  always  be  admitted 
2^^^^^  into  England  at  two-thirds  of  the  duty  paid  on  French  wines. 
This  treaty  had  some  curious  minor  results;  through  its 
operation  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  somewhat  extended 
in  Portugal*;  and  the  wines  thus  introduced  into  England 
supplanted  Burgundy'  on  the  tables  of  those  who  adapted 
their  consumption  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  realm. 
The  man  who  drank  his  bottle  of  port  could  feel  that  he  was 
dealing  with  people  who  were  large  customers  for  English 
cloth,  and  indirectly  facilitating  the  emplojonent  of  the  poor 
at  home.  The  extent  to  which  Portugal  took  o£f  our  manu- 
factures, and  thus  encouraged  industry  in  this  country, 
appeared  to  be  measured  by  the  vast  amount  of  Brazilian 

1  CluJmen,  OoUeetion  of  Treaties,  n.  804  (27  Dec.  1703).  In  his  adTene 
criticism  of  this  treaty  Adiun  Smith  ( Wealth  of  Nations,  rv.  c.  6,  p.  224)  does  not 
take  snfficient  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  agreement  was  made. 
Englishmen,  who  were  bargaining  for  liberty  to  trade  at  all,  coold  hardly  hope  to 
obtain  exclnsiTe  or  preferential  priTileges  at  a  single  stroke.  According  to  the 
statement  in  the  British  Merchant  (m.  89)  the  cloth  manof  actnre  in  Portugal  was 
entirely  rained  when  the  market  was  opened  to  British  goods.  The  subsequent 
reviTal  of  the  manufacture  by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  rendered  the  arrangement 
nugatory,  so  far  as  English  manufacturing  interests  were  concerned.  Leone  LeTi, 
History  of  British  Oommeree,  29. 

'  The  Portuguese  appear  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  maintain  their  special 
advantage  over  France  in  the  English  market.    Pari.  Hist.  vz.  792. 

*  stanhope,  History  of  England,  comprising  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  11 
The  taste  of  wine  drinkers  in  America  was  affected  l^  similar  consideration 
Madeira  wine,  not  being  an  European  oonmiodity,  could  be  imported  directly 
America  and  the  West  Indies ;  these  countries  enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the 
of  Madeira,  in  all  the  non-enumerated  commodities.  "  These  circumstances  hM 
probably  introduced  that  general  taste  for  Madeira  wine  which  our  officers  f ooiji 
established  in  all  our  colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which  began  a 
1755,  and  which  they  brought  back  with  them  to  their  mother  country,  where  thi 
wine  had  not  been  much  in  fashion  before.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  that  war,  % 
1763  (by  the  4th  Oeo.  m.  c.  15,  §  12),  all  the  duties,  except  £8. 10«.,  were  allowei 
to  be  drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  all  wines  except  Frenoi 
wines,  to  the  commerce  and  consumption  of  which  national  prejudice  would  aUot 
no  sort  of  encouragement"  (Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  iv.  o.  % 
p.  204).  The  long-established  taste  for  French  wines  which  had  been  developei 
under  the  natural  trading  connections  of  these  countries  for  centuries  was  nc* 
easily  suppressed,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  groat  deal  of  illicit  trade  b 
this  article. 
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bullion  which  was  annually  imported  from  Portugal    This^-^^^ 
was  estimated  at  £60,000  per  week;   and  though  Adam 
Smith  shows  good  reason  for  regarding  this  as  an  exaggera- 
tion^, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  bullion 
which  flowed  into  England  through  this  trade  was  very 
large.     We  cannot  wonder  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  time,  Methuen's  achievement  was  rated  very  highly' :  This 
he  had  opened  up  a  large  foreign  demand  for  our  goods,  and  trtaty^'^ 
bad  thus  stimulated  the  employment  of  labour  at  home; 
while  much  of  the  returns  from  Portugal  came  to  us  in  the 
form  which  was  most  necessary  for  restoring  the  currency,  and 
most  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  great  European  War. 

A  still  more  interesting  illustration  of  the  eagerness  of 
the   English  public  to  form  such  foreign  relationships  as 
might  conduce   to  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures,  is 
furnished  by  the  failure  of  the  Tory  Government  to  carry  presented 
out  their  schemes  of  trade  policy,  when  they  were  nego-  ^^  '  ^ 
tiating  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.    The  treaty  proposed 
to  open  trade,  on  the  basis  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
existed  in  1664,  before  the  war  of  tariffs  and  occasional  pro- 
hibitions', which  had  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century,  had 
begun  to  rage.    Bolingbroke  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  revert  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Court  party  in 
regard  to  intercourse  with  France;  by  the  eighth  and  ninth  *o ratifying 
clauses  of  the  commercial  treaty,  which  accompanied  theo/i7is, 
Treaty  of  Peace,  it  was  agreed  that  French  goods  should  be 
imported  subject  to  the  duties  exacted  in  1664  and  on  the 
same  terms^  as  the  most  favoured  nation^     A  bill   was 

1  WetUth  of  Natumsy  iv.  6,  p.  223. 

s  Compare  Smith's  MemoirB  of  Woolf  n.  51  note. 

*  The  prohibition  of  French  wine  was  removed  in  1710  by  9  Anne,  c.  8. 

^  The  existing  impost  was  much  more  onerons  (4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  6).  This 
proposal  seemed  to  endanger  the  Methnen  Treaty,  as  England  had  promised 
to  show  more  faToor  to  the  wines  of  Portugal  than  to  those  of  any  other  coimtry. 
If  we  admitted  French  wines  on  as  f avoorable  terms  as  Portngaese,  we  should 
infringe  the  Methnrai  Treaty,  and  the  Portngaese  wonld  then  be  at  liberty  to 
retaliate  by  prohibiting  onr  woollen  goods.  The  loss  of  this  market  wonld  affect 
the  mannfactnrers,  who  were  engaged  in  producing  doth,  and  the  landlords,  whose 
rents  improTed  when  the  price  of  wool  kept  up  and  pasture  farming  was  profitable. 
The  authors  of  the  British  Merchant  were  anzions  to  convince  our  legislators 
••  that  the  preserving  our  looms  and  the  Bents  of  Oreat  Britain  was  of  greater 
Consequence  to  the  Nation  than  gratifying  our  Palates  with  French  Wine." 
British  Merchant,  i.  p.  ix.  b  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  214. 
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A.D.  1689  drafted*  to  give  effect  to  this  agreement  and  make  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  tari£b,  which  then  imposed 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  on  French  imports*  above  what 
which  was  taken  on  the  goods  of  other  countries.  There  was  a 
allowed  the  general  dread  that  the  proposed  arrangement  would  not 
5?^^®-^  only  open  the  home  market  to  the  competition  of  French 
•'^*^»  manu£Eictures,  but  would  indirectly  lead  to  a  rupture  with 
Portugal,  and  the  closing  of  the  profitable  market  for 
English  goods  which  had  been  secured  in  1703.  The 
proposal  roused  a  storm  of  indignation;  the  Government 
endeavoured  to  be  loyal  to  their  agreement,  and  tried  to 
secure  the  suspension  of  the  duties  on  French  wines  for  two 
months,  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be  diflSculty  in  re- 
imposing  them;  but  though  they  commanded  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  motion  was  rejected.  A 
very  interesting  struggle  followed,  as  both  the  Government 
and  their  opponents  endeavoured  to  win  the  day  by  con- 
vincing public  opinion.  Daniel  Defoe*  was  employed  to 
carrj'  on  the  Mercatar,  which  was  published  thrice  a 
week,  and  was  devoted  to  demonstrating  the  beneficial 
character  of  the  French  trade.     "  As  he  had,"  to  quote  his 

^  This  and  other  documents  are  printed  at  length  in  the  British  Merchant^ 
Td.  I.  180. 

s  Adam  Smith  summarises  the  matter  thus  in  the  third  edition, "  Higher  duties 
are  imposed  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  those  of  Portugal  or  indeed  of 
any  other  country.  By  what  is  called  the  impost  1692,  a  duty  of  fiTe-and-twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  rate  or  value,  was  laid  upon  all  French  goods ;  while  the  goods  of 
other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  subjected  to  much  lighter  duties, 
seldom  exceeding  five  per  cent.  The  wine,  brandy,  salt  and  vinegar  of  France, 
were  indeed  excepted ;  these  commodities  being  subjected  to  other  heavy  duties, 
either  by  other  laws  or  by  pcuiicular  clauses  of  the  same  law.  In  1696,  a  second 
duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  first  not  having  been  thought  a  sufiScient  dis- 
couragement, was  imposed  upon  aU  fVench  goods,  except  brandy;  together  with 
a  new  duty  of  five-and-twenty  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  wine,  and  another 
of  fifteen  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegar.  French  goods  have  never  been 
omitted  in  any  of  those  general  subsidies  or  duties  of  five  per  cent,  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  the  book  of 
rates.  If  we  count  the  one-third  and  two-third  subsidies  as  making  a  complete 
subsidy  between  them,  there  have  been  five  of  these  general  subsidies;  so  that 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  (1783)  war,  seventy-five  per  cent,  may  be 
considered  as  the  lowest  duty  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  France  was  liable.  But  upon  the  greater  part  of 
goods,  these  duties  are  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  The  French  in  their  turn, 
have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and  manufactures  just  as  hardly."  Wealth  of 
Natiom,  iv.  8,  Ft.  1,  p.  192. 

3  Smith's  Chronicon,  n.  105. 
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opponents'  complaint,  "a  Knack  of  writing  very  plausibly, A.D.  1689 
and   they   who   employed   him   and    furnished    him   with 
Materials,  had  the  Command  of  all  the  publick  Papers  in 
the  Custom  House,  he  had  it  in  his  Power  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  Mischief,  among  such  as  were  unskilled  in  Trade, 
and  at  the  same  Time  very  fond  of  French  Wine,  which 
it  was  then  a  great  Crime  to  be  against  ^"    The  antagonists 
of  France,  however,  started  an  opposition  paper  named  the 
British  Merchant,  which  came  out  twice  a  week";  several 
leading  merchants  were  among  its  contributors,  and  they 
were  practically  successful,  for  the  Methuen  Treaty  was 
maintcuned,  and  no  effect  was  given  to  the    commercial 
clauses  of  the  treaty  with  France.     Trade  between  the  two  ««<?  <**» 
countries  was  carried  on,  under  scarcely  altered  conditions,  not  oLn- 
for  more  than  eighty  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Methuen  fj^ef  * 
Treaty,  until  the  dominant  policy  was  at  last  reversed,  with 
Adam  Smith's  approval,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Pitt*. 

221.     The  reasoning  which  brought  about  the  interrup-  The  same 
tion  of  the  French  trade  in  1678  gave  rise  to  a  new  agitation  SJ^S^y 
against  the  East  India  Company  and  its  operations.    In  the  ^^JJf^^ 
early  seventeenth  century  the  export  trade  of  this  Company  ^^^^  Go. 
had  been  the  chief  subject  of  attack,  as  they  were  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  sending  silver  to  the  East.    The  fiercest 
opposition,  in  the  period  of  Whig  ascendancy,  was  directed 
against  their  import  trade;  since  the  goods  they  brought 
from  the  East,  served  as  substitutes  for  textile  fabrics  woven 
in  England.     It  was  alleged  that  Indian  muslins  and  silks 
interfered  with  the  demand  for  English  goods  in  the  home 
market,  and  prevented  the  export  of  English  manufactures 
to  foreign  countries.     The  Act  of  1663,  which  permitted 
the  exportation  of  bullion  without  a  license,  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  East  India  trade;  but  the  Company  con- 

^  King,  Britiah  MercJumtt  i.  p.  x. 

<  This  ooDtroveray  IncideDtally  raised  the  qnestion  as  to  the  alleged  soperioritj 
<rf  Engliah  wool  (see  p.  604  n.  7,  below).  Defoe  argaed  in  the  Mereatar  that 
Sngland  had  such  an  adyantage  from  the  character  of  the  raw  material  ayailable, 
that  she  could,  hj  restraining  the  export  of  wool,  secure  to  her  mannfactiirers  a 
monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  "This  extraordinary  assertion  put  the 
Briiiah  Merchant  under  the  necessity  of  showing  the  real  oiiemnstanoe  of  TCngUn^ 
in  regard  to  wool  '* ;  this  "  jury  of  the  most  eminent  English  merchants  "  held  that 
the  French  manofactorers  had  access  to  ample  supplies  from  other  quarters. 
Smith,  Ohronietm,  n.  109  n.  and  117.  •  See  p.  602  below. 
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— mcf^  tinned  to  import  drugs  and  spices,  as  their  chief  returns,  till 
about  1670,  w.hen  a  considerable  quantity  of  textile  goods 
was  brought  over,  and  some  artisans  were  sent  out  to  in- 
which  troduce  patterns  suitable  for  sale  at  home.  So  great  was 
gcSZ^t  *^®ir  success,  that  a  few  years  later  it  was  alleged  that  "from 
<^peted    ^jjQ  orreatest  Gallants  to  the  meanest  Cook  Maids  nothing 

»n  the  home  o  ^  o 

market  was  thought  SO  fit  to  adom  their  persons  as  the  Fabricks  of 
India,  nor  for  the  ornaments  of  Chambers  like  India  Skreens, 
Cabinets,  Beds  and  Hangings,  nor  for  Closets,  like  China 
and  Lacquered  Ware\"  It  thus  appeared  that  the  field  for 
the  employment  of  English  subjects  was  becoming  restricted, 
through  the  importation  of  commodities  manufactured  abroad; 
it  was  argued  that  to  divert  employment  from  Englishmen  to 
Hindus  was  distinctly  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the  realm', 
and  that,  though  the  East  India  trade  might  have  been 
profitable  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  importation  of 
Eastern  products  like  spices,  it  became  distinctly  hurtful 

B^h      "^^^^  ^*  consisted  largely  of  importing  textile  fabrics  and 

manu-        other  goods,  which  took  the  place  in  the  home  market  of 

factures,     ^^^j^g  ^keady  made  in  England*. 

tuch  as  There  was  a. great  outcry  from  the  fan-makers,  who  seem 

■'***^'  to  have  been  a  numerous  class*,  but  the  chief  complaint  arose 
in  connection  with  the  clothing  trades.  The  Company  "finding 
the  Advantage  they  had  of  having  their  Goods  cheap  wrought 
by  the  wretched  Poverty  of  that  numerous  People,  have  used 
sinister  Practices  to  betray  the  Arts  used  in  their  Native 
Country,  such  as  sending  over  Artificers'  and  Patterns  to 
instruct  them  in  the  way  of  making  Goods,  and  Mercers  to 
direct  them  in  the  Humour  and  Fancy  of  them,  to  make 
them  fit  our  Markets";  this  had  affected  not  only  the  silk 

1  PoUexfen,  A  Discourse  of  Tmde,  Ooyn  and  Paper  Oredit  (1697),  p.  99. 

'  This  was  another  point  argued  in  the  attack  made  by  the  Turkish  Company 
on  the  East  India  Company  in  1681.  The  AUegatums  of  One  Turkey  Company  and 
Others  against  the  East  India  Company  [Brit.  Mns.  522. 1.  6  (8),  p.  4]. 

<  Compare  A  Memento  to  the  East  India  Compames  [Brit.  Mas.  1029.  o.  21  (9), 
(1700),  p.  19].  This  consists  of  a  reprint  of  a  remonstrance  presented  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1628,  with  animadyersions  upon  it, 
showing  how  much  the  character  of  their  trade  had  altered  ainoe  that  time,  and 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  defended  upon  the  same  grounds. 

«  The  Fann  Makers  Grievance  [Brit.  Mas.  816.  m.  12  (97)]. 

*  This  was  denied,  except  as  regards  one  or  two  dyers,  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  their  answer  to  the  Allegations  of  the  Turkey  Company  [Brit.  Mas. 
522. 1.  6  (8),  p.  12]. 
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weavers  at  home,  but  the  Norwich  clothiers  al80\    It  was  A.D.  1689 

—1776 

argned  that  the  employment  of  250,000  manufEMsturers  would 
be  injuriously  affected  by  allowing  this  trade  to  continue,  and  foooUm 
that  this  must  react  on  the  price  of  wool  and  the  prosperity  ^  * 
of  the  landed  interest'.  The  case  of  the  Company  was 
powerfully  stated  by  Davenant;  he  showed  that  '*the  Im- 
portation of  East  India  and  Persia  Wrought  Silks,  Stain'd 
Callicoes,  etc.,  though  it  may  somewhat  interfere  with  the 
Manufactures  of  Norwich,  Bristol  and  other  particular 
Places;  yet,  that  such  Importation  adds  to  the  Kingdoms 
main  Stock  and  Wealth,  and  is  not  prejudicial  to  the 
General  Woollen  Manufacture  of  England'."  But  he  did 
not  succeed  in  convincing  the  general  public  that  the  trade 
was  not  hurtful  to  the  employment  of  our  own  people.  The 
reply  was  put  thus :  "  Suppose  a  merchant  send  £10,000  to 
India  and  bring  over  for  it  as  much  wrought  Silks  and 
painted  Calicoes  as  yield  him  here  £70,000,  if  they  be  all  and  nU. 
worn  here  in  the  room  of  our  own  Silk  and  Woollen  manu- 
factures, the  Nation  loses  and  is  the  poorer  £10,000,  notwith- 
standing the  Merchant  has  made  a  very  profitable  Adventure, 
and  so  proportionably  the  more  and  ofbner  he  sends,  the  &ster 
lie  grows  rich,  and  the  more  the  Nation  is  impoverished*." 
The  attempt  to  discuss  the  question,  without  reference  to  the 
export  of  Indian  silks  to  other  countries  in  Europe,  was  unfair 
to  the  Company ;  but  the  arguments  are  of  interest  as  they 
proved  convincing,  and  the  objectors  were  successful  in 
carrying  their  point,  for  they  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1700  to  restrict  the  trade,  so  far  as  the  home  market  was 
concerned ^     It  was  alleged,  after  a  brief  experience,  that  the 

^  The  Great  Neee»»ity  and  Advantage  of  Preterving  our  own  Mawufactwrxeat 
fey  N.  C,  8  WMTer  of  London  [Brit.  Mns.  1029.  e.  21  (7),  (1697),  pp-  7, 18]. 

3  BeasonB  Hwnhly  Offered  for  the  Faenng  a  BUI  for  the  Himdaring  of  the 
Home  Conswmptum  of  Ea»%  India  SUkst  by  T.  S.,  a  weayer  of  London  (1697),  p.  3 
[Brit.  Mas.  1029.  e.  21  (S)]. 

*  An  Eeaay  on  the  East  India  Trade  (1696),  p.  88. 

^  N.  C.  Great  Neeeseity  and  Advantage  of  Prtaerving  our  own  Manufactwriee^  6. 

^  11  W.  m.  c.  10,  An  Act  for  the  more  effectuall  imphytng  the  Poor  by 
incourageing  the  ManHfaeturee  of  thie  Kingdom:  "Whereas  it  is  most  eyident 
That  the  Continuance  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  same  Manner  and 
Proportions  as  it  hath  been  for  Two  Teares  kst  past,  most  ineyitably  be  to  the 
ereat  Detriment  of  this  Kingdom  by  exhausting  the  Treasure  thereof  and  melting 
downs  the  Coine,  and  takeing  away  the  Labour  of  the  People  whereby  very  many 

C.  30 


J 
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A.D.  1689  results  were  most  satisfieM^toiy;    Canterbury  ''was  become 
"  desolate,  they  are  now  returned  to  their  Homes,  as  before 

they  left  them,  in  Shoals  and  Companies.    Their  Houses 
and  their  Bellies  are  full;  They  rather  want  Hands  than 
Work,  and  there  is  at  this  Day  neither  Complaint  nor  Decay 
among  them  for  lack  of  Employment,"  while  Norwich  and 
London  weavers  were   flourishing  too^     The   interest   of 
English  manufeusturers  served   to  reinforce  the   agitation, 
which  had  been  growing  among  merchants,  against  the  com- 
mercial and  judicial  privileges  of  this  joint-stock  Company, 
and  imperilled  its  very  existence*. 
There  were       From  the  time  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  Companies', 
graun^/or  the  principle  of  maintaining  a  joint-stock  company  for  the 
^^e^^Udlet  management  of  the  East  Indian  trade  appears  to  have  been 
^^^^V      generally  accepted ;  but  there  was  frequent  complaint  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Company's  a£fairs  were  conducted. 
The  troubles  of  different  kinds,  which  arose,  were  not  altogether 
the  £Eiult  of  the  Company,  but  were  partly  its  misfortune. 
The  English  Government  burdened  these  privileged  associa- 
tions with  heavy  political  and  judicial  responsibilities,  while 
the  French  and  Dutch  traders,  with  whom  they  had  to  com- 
pete, were  under  no  similar  obligations.    It  is  true,  too,  that 
in  order  to  purchase  the  right  to  exist,  the  East  India 
Company  had  been  compelled  to  sink  a  laige  part  of  their 
with  re-      wealth  in  purchasing  concessions  from  Qovemment,  and  that 
employ-      they  Were  often  hampered  for  want  of  sufficient  ready  money 
^'tof  *'*  ^^^  which  to  carry  on  their  trade.    It  was  the  error  of  not 
a  few  commercial  men,  at  this  era,  that  they  did  not  sufficiently 
realise  the  limits  within  which  credit  will  serve  to  take  the 
place  of  capital 

of  the  Hftnnfaetuzan  of  this  Nation  are  beoonM  vie&atMlj  bardenBome  and 
chargeable  to  their  lespectiTe  PariBhes  and  others  are  thereby  eompelled  to  seek 
for  Emplojment  in  Foneigne  Parte.*'  East  India  goods  were  to  be  warehooaed 
for  re-exportation  and  not  Bold  within  the  country. 

1  S^fleetiom  <m  the  ProhOntum  Act  (1708),  p.  8  [Brit.  Mas.  1029.  e.  21  (10)]. 

s  It  Beems  as  if  the  East  India  Company  owed  its  oontinnanoe  to  the  fact  that 
the  GoTcmment  was  under  heavy  peenniary  obligations  to  these  merchants,  and 
was  nnable  to  discharge  them  immediately.  See  above,  p.  268.  Saocessire 
admiuistrations  were  miaUe  to  consider  the  matter  dispassionately  and  to  view 
the  qaestion  either  as  one  of  fair>play  among  merchants,  or  of  BritiBh  interests 
in  India.    See  p.  261,  note  9. 

•  See  p.  209  above. 
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During  this  period  the  possessions  of  the  Company  had  a.d.  les^ 
undergone  startling  vicissitudes ;  they  had  been  almost  de-  ]^  ^^^ 
stroyed  by  the  French,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  English  were  <^^^  0/ 

•  its  cjffcifi/f 

resix>red  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  Clive,  and  their  influence 
had  at  last  triumphed  in  all  the  three  Presidencies.  Olive's 
greatest  achievements  had  been  effected  in  open  disregard 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Directors ;  and  his  whole  career 
illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty  under  which  the  Company 
laboured,  from  its  relation  to  servants  who  were  so  far 
distant  as  to  be  exempt  from  all  practical  control.  He 
believed  that  the  Company  would  be  better  served,  if  the 
officials  enjoyed  a  different  status  and  had  more  freedom  from 
routine.  The  system  on  which  they  were  paid  was  very 
unsatisfactory;  their  salaries  were  small,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  eke  out  their  resources  by  taking  part  in  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  country.  The  Company  reserved  the 
trade  between  the  Indies  and  Europe,  as  a  strict  monopoly, 
for  itself;  but  allowed  its  servants  to  engage  on  their  own  in  eanuing 
account  in  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  Indies.  This  1^^!^  ^ 
pnvate  trade  led  to  many  imbrogUos  with  the  natives,  as  in 
certain  cases,  where  the  goods  of  the  Company  were  allowed 
to  go  free  of  custom  by  the  authorities  in  Bengal,  the 
agents  endeavoured,  and  not  without  success,  to  pass  their 
private  speculations  at  the  same  time*.  Private  trade  was 
looked  on  with  disfSavour,  because  many  officers  were  apt  to 
give  their  best  attention  to  their  own  ventures,  and  to 
neglect  the  affairs  of  the  Company  they  served.  One  of  the 
reforms  which  Clive  endeavoured  to  carry  through,  in  1765, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  of  salt,  betel-nut,  and 
tobacco ;  this  monopoly  was  intended  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  the  superior  servants  of  the  Company*.  The  Di- 
rectors were  strongly  opposed  to  this  private  trade  society, 
and  it  was  abolished  in  1768*. 

Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  chief  troubles  of 
the  Company  in  earlier  times  were  due  to  the  interlopers, 
those  which  occurred  during  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth 

1  Mill,  Hutory  of  Brituk  India,  m.  25,  280. 
8  Ih.  m.  289. 
»  Ih.  m.  310. 
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The 

DireetoTi 

and  their 

agents 

often 

differed 


as  to  the 
*  invest- 
ment* 


and  *re' 
miltanees '; 


and  the 
business 
was  so 
intricate 


centuiy  arose  from  the  conduct  of  the  servants.  Thej^ 
often  acquired  large  fortunes^;  and  their  successes  stimu- 
lated the  imagination  of  the  proprietors,  who  recklessly  in- 
sisted on  securing  large  dividends,  and  embarrassed  the 
Company  by  dividing  sums  which  had  not  been  earned, 
and  which,  as  the  Directors  knew,  exceeded  what  the  Com- 
pany was  able  to  pay. 

Not  only  were  there  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  personal 
conduct  of  officials,  but  the  management  of  the  Company  & 
own  affairs  gave  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
Directorate  and  the  Company's  agents  in  India.  There  wad 
one  point  in  regard  to  which  they  were  in  constant  conflict. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Presidential  governments  to  have 
considerable  treasure  in  bullion  to  meet  emergencies,  and 
they  were  therefore  inclined  to  limit  the  amount  of  their 
'investment'  in  goods  for  transmission  to  England.  The 
profit  on  the  trading,  and  the  dividends,  depended  on  the 
goods  sent  to  England;  it  was  therefore  to  the  interest  of 
the  Directors  and  shareholders  that  the  investment  should 
be  large.  Here  was  one  cause  of  trouble;  another  arose 
when,  as  occasionally  happened,  the  Council  of  a  Presidency 
tried  to  replenish  their  local  treasury  by  opening  it  to 
receive  '  remittances ' ;  they  would  encourage  the  Company's 
servants  to  pay  cash  into  the  treasury;  money  might  then  be 
remitted  by  means  of  bills  to  England  and  the  value  paid  to 
the  representatives  of  the  servants  there.  But  there  was 
danger,  at  all  events,  that  the  Council  would  issue  more 
bills  than  the  Court  of  Directors  at  home  were  able  to 
meet',  and  this  gave  much  occasion  for  dispute. 

These  difficulties  of  management,  from  the  practical  in- 
dependence of  the  servants  and  from  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining two  treasuries  so  as  to  meet  the  necessary  payments, 
were  all  the  more  serious,  since  the  trading  business  itself  was 
exceedingly  intricate.  Fine  muslins  and  silks  were  among 
the  largest  imports.    In  the  process  of  buying  goods,  the 


1  CHve  is  reported  to  hare  said  that  the  temptatioiu  held  out  to  adventtirers. 
in  that  part  of  the  globe  were  such  as  flesh  and  blood  could  not  withstand.  PorL 
Bist.  xzx.  446. 

3  Mill,  qp.  dt.  in.  312. 
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European  agent  was  five  removes  distant  firom  the  workman.  ^-^^^^ 
Each  of  the  intermediaries  obtained  his  commission;  the 
complicated  machinery  of  trade  gave  rise  on  the  one  hand 
to  crreat  oppression  of  the  labourer,  while  on  the  other  it  that  tuper^ 
afforded  fi^uent  opportunities  for  malversation  and  fi:aud.  impouibu 
The  officials  of  the  Company  were  organised  in  four  difiPerent 
classes.    They  entered  as  writers;  after  five  years'  service 
they  became  fsustors;  three  years  later,  junior  merchants, 
and  after  three  years  senior  merchants.    The  high  official 
positions  were  given  to  senior  merchants\  and  promotion 
was  ahnost  entirely  by  seniority.    The  patronage  which  the 
Directors  were  able  to  exercise  was  a  very  valuable  power, 
and  was  of  more  importance  to  many  of  them  than  the 
wealth  which  accrued  firom  their  ownership  of  shares  in  the 
Company.    Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  little  ^^^^' 
wonder  that  Clive,  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  adminis-  »»ipa»<- 
tration,  should  have  reported  that  the  whole  administra- 
tion was  corrupt*,  or  that  the  Directors  complained  of  the 
"  deplorable  state  to  which  our  affairs  were  on  the  point  of 
being  reduced,  fix>m  the  corruption  and  rapacity  of  our 
servants,  fimd  the  universal  depravity  of  manners  through- 
out the  settlement.    The  treneral  relaxation  of  all  discipline  ^^  "*^  ^ 

*  pract%C€  of 

and  obedience,  both  military  and  civil,  was  tending  to  a  fA«  offieiSu 
dissolution  of  all  government....  We  must  add  that  we 
think  the  vast  fortunes,  acquired  in  the  inland  trade,  had 
been  obtained  by  a  series  of  the  most  tyrannic  and  op- 
pressive conduct  that  ever  was  known  in  any  age  or 
country*." 

These  disclosures  aroused  wide-spread  indignation,  which 
was  fomented  by  retired  servants,  and  by  proprietors 
who  were  discontented  with  their  position.  As  a  result 
a    Parliamentary    enquiry   was    undertaken,   and   an    Act 

1  jifill,  ap»  eit,  m,  16. 

*  Both  the  Poringaese  vaA  the  Dutch  had  to  contend  with  aimflar  difflooltiea 
in  regard  to  their  officia]a.  The  ntter  demoralisatian  of  the  Portiigiieae  who 
aettled  in  India  waa  perhapa  the  chief  reason  of  the  deatmotion  of  thefar  power. 
Baynal,  SUtory  (1777),  z.  141.    On  the  Dutch,  aee  Baynal,  z.  966. 

8  21111,  nz.  279.  It  waa  one  of  the  great  aohierementa  of  Lord  ComwaUia  that 
he  raiaed  the  tone  of  the  Indian  aervioe  in  sneh  a  remarkaUe  manner.  Oheanej, 
Indian  Polity  (1868),  23. 
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defining  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Company  to  Gh>vern- 
ment  was  passed  in  1768.  It  was  evidently  drafted'  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Company  had  control  of  enonnous  riches, 
whereas  the  large  dividends  which  had  been  recently  paid 
had  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy*.  But  almost 
immediately  after  this  Act  was  passed,  the  public  became 
aware  of  the  real  position  of  the  Company,  and  there  was  the 
strongest  excitement  against  the  Directors  for  having,  as  it 
was  supposed,  flittered  away  the  exaggerated  resources  at 
their  command.  There  were  two  opposite  suggestions  for 
remedying  a  condition  of  afifairs  which  all  regarded  as  dis* 
creditable.  The  Directors  made  some  endeavours  to  exercise 
more  complete  control  themselves  over  their  servants  by 
sending  out  supervisors,  who  never  arrived',  and  by  pro- 
moting a  Bill  for  increasing  their  powers,  which  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  pass^  The  opposing  scheme  was 
that  of  giving  the  English  Government  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Company,  both  at  home  and  abroad'. 
The  Ministry  proposed  a  series  of  changes  which  aroused 
the  alarm  of  Directors,  and  they  protested  that  "not- 
withstanding the  Company  were  thus  deprived  of  their 
franchise  in  the  choice  of  their  servants,  by  an  unparalleled 
strain  of  injustice  and  oppression,  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  such  salaries  as  Ministers  might  think  fit  to  direct, 
to  persons  in  whose  appointment,  approbation,  or  removal, 
the  Company  were  to  have  no  share'."  The  opposition  was 
taken  up  by  the  City  of  London,  but  it  had  no  results,  and 
the  new  order  was  constituted  in  1773^ 

1  By  this  Act  (9  6«o.  m.  c.  24)  it  was  detennixied  that  for  fire  yean  the 
Company  should  pay  aoniiaUy  into  the  Exche^er  a  man  of  £400,000,  that  they 
should  export  £380,000  worth  of  British  merchandise,  and  that  their  outstanding 
debts  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  sums  due  to  them  from 
the  Government.  On  the  one  hand  provision  was  made  for  reducing  the  pay- 
ment, if  the  dividend  fell  off,  and  on  the  other,  for  increase  of  their  loans  to 
Government  if  they  had  a  surplus.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  had  been 
concluded  for  two  years  by  7  Geo.  in.  c.  57. 

>  The  French  Company,  organised  bj  Colbert  in  1664,  was  equally  nnskilfnl  in 
its  trade;  in  1684  they  lost  half  their  capital,  and  they  were  still  in  an  embarrassed 
condition  in  1722.    Malleson,  History  of  the  French  in  India,  pp.  27,  67. 

s  Mill,  op.  cit,  m.  840.  *  lb.  848,  845. 

*  The  probable  parity  and  value  of  direct  Govennnent  control  must  not  be 
judged  by  present  standards.  See  the  debate  on  Contractors  in  FarL  Hitt.  xxi.  428. 

•  Hill,  m.  849.  T  18  Geo.  m.  cc.  68, 64. 
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The  ultimate  effect  of  the  new  measures,  as  they  in-  a.d.  1689 

— 177fi 

fluenced  the  administration  in  India,  was  most  beneficial; 
so  far  as  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Company  was  con- 
cerned, the  principal  change  was  that  of  raising  the  voting 
qualification  of  a  shareholder  fix>m  £600  to  £1000.    A  large  the 
number  of  the  smaller  proprietors  were  thus  disfiranchised,  p^ri«/or« 
to  their  great  indignation.*;  but  it  was  apparently  supposed  ?.^;jj5[";^ 
that  the  Directors  would  be  less  tempted  than  before  to 
tiy  and  meet  their  extravagant  wishes  for  large  dividends. 
Their  demands  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  extraordinary 
over-estimate  of  the  riches  which  the  Company  handled, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Directors  to  keep  down  the  dividend 
rendered  them  veiy  unpopular  with  the  proprietors,  who  were 
besides  able,  in  1767,  to  force  the  management  into  courses 
which  were  known  to  be  imprudent.     The  political  and  com-  hut  the 
mercial  affairs  of  the  Company  continued  to  be  in  a  position  co^fyt^ 
of  serious  difficulty,  and  in  1783  Fox  and  Pitt  put  forward  ts7ff^b-l 
rival  schemes  for  strengthening  the  public  control*.   Through  ^^^^^f 
all  the  changes  and  difficulties!  the  East  India  Company  still  Control, 
retained  its  old  character  and  remained  as  it  had  been  in 
&ct,  though  not  at  the  very  first  in  form,  a  joint-stock 
company.   The  existence  of  the  Company  kept  alive  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  against  the  members  of  a  privileged  body.     This 
sentiment  in  the  mercantile  community  was  taken  up  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  employed  against  all  citizens  who  were  specially 
favoured  by  Parliament  in  the  pursuit  of  their  callings. 

222.  The  constant  attempt  to  render  commerce  subser- 
vient to  the  promotion  of  home  industry  had  £Ba*-reaching 
results  in  connection  with  the  colonial  trade.  Almost  as  As  the 
soon  as  the  plantations  were  established,  it  had  been  thought  l^^* 
necessaiy  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  benefit,  arising  from 
the  trade  in  their  products,  should  accrue  to  England,  and  not 
be  diverted  into  other  channels.  As  time  passed,  and  the 
population  in  the  American  settlements  increased,  English 
traders  and  manufacturers  became  anxious  to  retain  their 
monopoly  in  the  colonial  market  for  European  goods.     The 

1  MiU,  m.  349. 

s  A  Bottrd  of  Control  was  establlahed  by  24  G.  HI.  c.  25.  Its  powers,  fts 
interpreted  by  the  Declaratory  Act  (28  G.  m.  c.  8),  embraced  all  the  affairs  of 
the  Company. 
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AJ>.  1689   Navigation  Act  lay  ready  to  hand,  as  a  convenient  instni* 

' .     ment  for  administering  commercial  affiedrs  on  the  new  and 

^eiow^ctf  approved  lines  of  fostering  industry;  and  the  expedient  of 

^ISLbU  ^  regulating  this  branch  of  commerce,  by  delegating  it  to  a 

nuehamsm  c^mpa^y^  ^^s  inapplicable.    Though  several  of  the  trading 

Companies  survived  the  Revolution,  they  no  longer  served  as 

a  satis&ctory  medium  for  enforcing  rules  of  trade,  as  they  had 

for  eon-      douc  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth :  the  plantation  trade  could 

tkeirlSv^fic  be  Controlled,  without  being  confined  to  a  privileged  body  of 

merchants,  through  the  machinery  of  the  Navigation  Acts. 

There  was  an  elaborate  system  for  the  registration  of  ships, 

and  the  owners  could  be  compelled  to  give  bonds  for  carrying 

their  cargoes  to  a  destination  approved  by  Government.    In 

BO  08  to      this  way  it  was  possible  to  retain  to  the  mother-country^  the 

^SrUiA      whole  business  of  supplying  the  colonists  with  imports  of 

oMdto^*    every  sort^  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  England  a  staple 

2*^,    for  the  distribution  of  the  more  valuable  American  products 

ita^        in  other  parts  of  the  world.    Fish,  cereals,  and  timber,  which 

were  the  principal  commodities  of  the  New  England  States, 

might  be  shipped  to  any  market;  but  the  tobacco  of  Virginia, 

the  rice  and  cotton  of  Carolina,  and  the  sugar  of  the  West 

rZ^^^'  Indian  islands,  along  with  naval  stores,  were  enumerated 

"^****'*     specially,  and  these  commodities  were  reserved  for  shipping 

1  The  official  view  of  the  economic  importaiioe  of  the  ooloniaB  is  dearly  stated 
in  16  C.  n.  c.  7,  §  4,  "And  in  regnard  His  Msjeeties  PlantaUons  bejond  the  Seas 
are  inhabited  and  peopled  by  His  Subjects  of  this  His  Eingdome  of  England ;  for 
the  mmintMJninQ  f^  greater  correspondence  and  kindnesse  between  them,  and 
keepeing  them  in  a  firmer  dependance  upon  it,  and  reudring  them  yet  more 
benefidall  and  adyantagious  unto  it  in  the  farther  Imployment  and  Increase  of 
English  Shipping  and  Seamen,  Tent  of  English  WooUen  and  other  Manufactures 
and  ConmiodiUes,  rendring  the  Nayigation  to  and  from  the  same  more  safe  and 
cheape,  and  makeing  this  Eingdome  a  Staple,  not  onely  of  the  Commodities  of 
those  Plantations,  but  alsoe  of  the  Commodities  of  other  Countryes  and  Places, 
for  the  supplying  of  them ;  and  it  being  the  usage  of  other  Nations  to  keepe  their 
[Plantations]  Trade  to  themselves.'* 

*  As  a  consequence  the  balance  of  trade  was  steadily  against  the  colonists. 
'*  The  importation  of  New  England  exceeds  the  exportation,  which,  if  not  balanced, 
will  bring  this  double  evil, — It  will  oblige  us  to  set  up  manufactures  of  our  own, 
which  will  entirely  destroy  the  naval  stores  trade  and  employ  the  very  liands  that 
might  be  employed  in  stores.  *  *  *  The  best  way  to  keep  the  colonies  firm  to  the 
interest  of  the  kingdom  is  to  keep  them  dependent  on  it  for  all  their  necessaries, 
and  not  by  any  hardships  to  force  them  to  subsist  of  themselves.  *  *  *  Allow  them 
to  keep  the  balance  of  their  trade,  and  they  will  never  think  of  manufactures.'* 
Banister,  quoted  by  E.  Lord,  IndtutritU  ExpmmemU  in  the  Brituh  Colomiu  of 
North  America,  p.  188. 
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to  England  only^    It  appears  that  the  efforts  to  enforce  this  a.d.  I689 
system  after  1696  were  more  stringent  than  they  had  been  ~~ 
before',  and  so  feir  as  colonial  exports  are  concerned,  they 
seem  to  have  been  £Bdrly  successfal. 

The  West  Indian  islands  were  the  most  fiskvonred  of  all  Chtai  at- 
the  colonial  possessions  of  England,  and  great  pains  were  given toiSle 
taken,  both  on  political  and  economic  groimds,  not  only  to  ^^ 
restrain  their  trade  to  Englishmen  but  to  secure  the  develop-  «'«2«^ 
ment  of  these  plantations.    An  immense  amount  of  English 
capital  was  engaged  in  the  commerce  which  centred  round 
these  islands'.    The  traffic  with  England  was  important,  as 
well  as  that  with  New  England^ ;  but  there  was  also  much 
money  to  be  made  in  the  lucrative  commerce  with  Central 
America,  which  the  Spaniards'  endeavoured  to  reserve  for 

1  12  C.  n.  e.  84.  Rice  and  naval  stores  were  not  added  to  the  list  tfll  1706, 
3  and  4  Anne,  e.  8,  §  14.  On  the  whole  snbject  compare  the  excellent  monograiih 
hj  G.  L.  Beer,  Conunerdal  Policy  of  England  towards  the  Americat^  Oohntes,  in 
Columbia  CoUege  Studiett  in.  45. 

>  See  above,  p.  211.    Beer,  cp.  cit,  181. 

■  Bryan  Edwards  is  at  pains  to  point  out  "  that  the  sugar  planters  gienerally 
speaking  are  hnt  so  many  agents  or  stewards  for  their  creditors  and  annuitants  in 
the  mother  country;  or  if  in  some  few  instances  they  are  independent  pro- 
prietors  themselves,  it  is  in  Great  Britain  akme  that  their  incomes  are  expended 
and  their  fortones  ultimately  vested"  [Eistary,  Civil  and  Commereial  of  this 
British  West  Indies  (1819),  n.  688].  He  instituted  a  comparison  between  the 
East  India  Trade  and  that  with  the  West  Indies  (about  1790),  which  brings  out 
the  importance  of  the  latter  The  capital  employed  in  the  East  India  Trade  was 
£18,000,000,  as  sgainst  £70,000,000  in  the  West.  The  exports  to  India  and  China 
were  valued  at  £1,600,000,  while  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  West  Indies 
were  £8,800,000.  The  imports  by  the  East  India  Company  were  £5,000,000, 
while  importation  from  the  West  Indies  was  given  as  amounting  to  £7,200,000. 
The  duties  paid  to  Government  wen  in  the  one  case  £790,000,  and  in  the  other 
£1,800,000;  and  only  80,000  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  East  India  trade, 
as  compared  with  150,000  tons  in  the  West. 

4  On  the  English  eiforta  to  foster  this  trade  in  competition  with  the  French, 
see  below,  p.  482. 

i  On  the  history  of  this  dispute  see  Coxe's  Memoirs  oif  Sir  R,  Walpoht  xv.  8. 
Mr  Eeene,  the  English  representative  at  Madrid,  thus  summarised  the  matters  in 
dispute:  **Upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  our  dispute  seems  to  be,  that  the  com- 
manders of  our  vessels  always  think  they  are  unjustly  taken,  if  they  are  not  taken 
in  aUnal  illicit  commerce,  even  though  the  proofs  of  their  having  loaded  in  that 
wfmmr  be  found  on  board :  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  other  hand  presume,  that 
they  have  a  right  of  seizing,  not  only  the  ships  that  are  continually  trading  in 
their  ports,  but  likewise  of  examining  and  visiting  them  on  the  high  seas,  in 
order  to  search  for  proofs  of  fraud,  which  they  may  have  committed;  and  till  a 
medium  be  found  out  between  these  two  nations,  the  government  wiU  always  be 
embarrassed  with  complaints,  and  we  shall  be  continually  negotiating  in  this 
country  for  redress  without  ever  being  able  to  procure  it."    Coxe's  WalpoUt  iv.  9. 
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A.D.  1689   themselves.     The  illicit  trade  between  the  West  Indian 

islands  and  Mexico^  was  valued  by  the  colonists  because  it 

%^M^-    enabled  them  to  procure  quantities  of  silver'  with  which  they 

can  trade    ^^  f^j.  European  goods*.    But  the  trade  declined  in  the 

latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  Spaniards  pursued 

a  more  liberal  policy  towards  the  settlements  in  Mexico,  so 

that  they  had  less  motive  for  engaging  in  smuggling^.    The 

English  on  the  other  hand  began  to  enforce  the  Navigation 

Laws*  more  strictly  in  1764,  and  seized  the  Spanish  vessels 

trading  between  the  EngUsh  islands  and  Mexico.    Next  year 

the  English  endeavoured  to  rectify  this  mistake  by  estabUsh- 

ing  in  Jamaica  four  free  ports,  into  which  foreign  vessels 

were  allowed  to  import  the  produce  of  foreign  colonies'. 

Unfortunately  however,  the  English  officials  kept  a  list  of 

the  names  of  those  who  imported  bullion  from  Mexico ;  the 

Spanish  Government  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  this  list 

and  severely  punished  some  traders  for  the  illegal  exportation^ 

and  in  eon-       There  was  another  highly  profitable  trade  which  con- 

wUh^e     nected  the  West  Indian  islands,  not  only  with  the  Spanish 

aave  trade,  mainland  and  with  some  of  the  English  plantations  on  the 

mainland,  but  with  Africa  as  well.     The  African  slave  trade 

appears  to  have  been  encouraged,  if  not  devised,  from  motives 

^  The  Bnglish  olAimed  a  right  to  cat  logwood  at  Gampeaehy,  but  the  Spaniarde 
repudiated  it.   Pari,  Hiet.  vm.  6&i. 

>  F.  Hall,  Importance  of  the  Britieh  PlantaHome  in  America  to  thi$  Kingdom 
(1781),  p.  41. 

•  The  colonies  had  some  difficulty  hi  flnding  ndtable  retarDS  for  their 
porchaaea  from  Eiigland ;  hence  the  advantage  from  cnltiTating  new  products. 
The  introduction  of  rice  Into  Carolina,  where  it  waa  immediately  saocessfiil, 
helped  the  soathem  cokmists  to  discharge  theh:  indebtedness.  F.  Hall,  /mpoif* 
once  of  Britieh  FUtntaHonSt  p.  18.    Beer,  op.  eit.  p.  58. 

«  Edwards,  Bietor^  of  the  West  Indiee,  z.  S98. 

•  The  Navigation  Act  of  1660  was  amended  by  15  G.  n.  c.  7  by  the  faiMrtion  of 
a  danse  which  had  a  rery  important  effect  on  the  West  Indies.  It  enacted  that 
in  order  to  make  England  a  staple,  both  for  colonial  products  and  for  supplying 
the  plantations  with  manufactures,  all  European  goods  for  the  use  of  the  planta- 
tions were  to  be  fetched  from  England,  Wales  or  Berwick,  and  from  nowhere  else. 
Tins  appears  to  haye  been  aimed  at  the  French,  and  the  wine  trade,  rather  than 
at  the  Dutch.  It  practically  repealed  the  danse  which  allowed  foreign  countries 
to  ship  their  own  products  to  English  colonies,  and  it  cut  off  Ireland  from  direct 
trade  with  the  colonies. 

•  Foreign  manufactures  and  produce  of  British  colonies  which  serred  as  the 
raw  material  for  British  manufactures  were  not  induded  in  this  permission. 
6  Qeo.  IIL  c.  49. 

T  Edwards,  op,  eit,  z.  295. 
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of  philanthropy.  The  American  natives  were  physically  unfit  a.d.  1689 
for  hard  toil  on  the  plantations^  and  Bartholomew  de  las 
Gasas  urged  that  Africans  were  so  constituted  that  they 
could  work  hard  in  this  tropical  climate  without  serious 
injury ^  In  the  northern  colonies,  where  white  labourers 
were  able  to  exert  themselves  fully,  there  was  no  advantage 
in  the  employment  of  negro  labour.  Though  some  direct 
voyages  were  made  from  the  African  coast  to  Newport'  and 
other  ports  on  the  mainland,  the  more  usual  practice  appears 
to  have  been  to  ship  the  slaves  to  the  West  Indian  islands 
from  Africa,  and  thence,  as  they  were  needed,  to  Spanish 
America  and  the  Virginian  plantations. 

The  ordinary  Englishman  of  the  eighteenth    century  tn  wAscA 
simply  regarded  the  slave  trade  as  a  great  branch  of  the  ,^^  ^ 
carrying  trade  which  gave  employment  to  English  shipping ;  ^^l^J^' 
the  Assiento^  Treaties  were  a  bargain  with  the  Spanish 
Government,  by  which  England  secured  the  sole  right  of 

1  Edwards,  n.  46.  This  did  not  give  them  immimitj  from  slaTery,  however. 
'*  The  tnders  on  the  Mnaqnito  shore  were  accustomed  to  sell  their  goods  at  very 
high  prices  and  long  credit,  to  the  Masqoito  Indians,  and  the  mode  of  payment  set 
on  foot  hj  the  British  settlers,  was  to  hunt  the  other  surrounding  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  seize  them  hj  stratagem  or  force,  from  whence  thej  were  deliTered 
to  the  British  traders  as  alayes,  at  certain  prices,  in  discharge  of  thahr  debts,  and 
were  by  them  cony^ed  as  articles  of  commerce  to  the  English  and  French  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Indies.  The  person  among  others,  concerned  in  this  shameful 
trmific,  had  been  the  superintendent  himself,  whose  employment  was  ostensibly  to 
protect  the  Indians,  from  whence,  as  the  House  will  easily  peroeiTe,  all  kinds  of 
jeslousy,  distraction,  and  distrust  had  prerailed:  ssTeral  of  the  Tfwti^w  and 
particularly  the  King,  complained  to  my  friend  of  the  distracted  state  of  the 
natiTes,  from  this  species  of  commerce."   Pari.  HiH.  xiz.  62. 

3  W.  Robertson,  The  HisUny  of  America,  i,  818. 

'  Washburn,  Slavery  in  MaaaachusetU,  218 ;  Bancroft,  op.  cit,  m.  405. 

4  English  jealousy  was  roused  by  the  treaty  of  1701,  which  gare  the  French 
Gompany  of  Guinea  the  exdusiye  right  for  ten  years.  The  Company  was  allowed 
to  fumish  annually  4800  slayes  and  in  time  of  war  8000,  on  payment  of  100  liyres 
toumois  each  for  the  first  4000,  the  remainder  to  be  free.  For  this  they  adyanced 
600,000  liyres  to  the  King  to  be  paid  back  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Treaty. 
The  Company  had  the  right  to  export  goods  or  metals  to  the  yalue  of  the  slayes 
imported.  The  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  each  had  a  share  of  a  fourth  in  the 
Treaty,  and  as  the  King  of  France  did  not  find  it  oonyenieut  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  capital,  1,000,000  liyres,  the  Company  was  to  adyance  it  to  him  at  8  per  cent. 

In  Art.  12  of  the  Treaty  between  Spain  and  England  in  1718  Spain  gaye  to 
England  and  the  English  Co.  the  Assiento  to  the  exclusion  of  Spanish  subjects 
and  all  others  for  thirty  years  dating  from  1718,  on  the  same  conditions  on  which 
the  French  had  formerly  held  it.  In  addition  the  Company  holduig  the  Assiento 
were  given  a  suitable  piece  of  land  on  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  to  deposit  there  the 
negroes  tiU  sold.    Specifically  the  rights  were : 

i.    Leaye  to  import  4800  negroes  annually  at  100  Uyres  duty  per  head,  on 
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A.D.1689   importing   slaves   into   the  Spanish    colonies;    and    there 
^  appears  to  have  been  an  entire  want  of  any  humanitarian 

feeling  on  the  subject.    The  New  England  colonists  were 
quite  as  callous\  and  carried  on  the  trade  without  scruple ; 
there  was  some  uneasiness  in  the  southern  plantations,  for 
the  enormous  number  of  slaves  was  regarded  as  constituting 
bath  in  pre-  a  grave  political  danger.    But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economic     English  merchants,  this  was  a  lesser  evil  than  the  develop- 
oj^ae  ^^^  ment  of  such  an  industrial  population  in  the  plantations  as 
piamiatione  ^quIJ  interfere  with  the  sale  of  English  products.    "  Were 
it  possible  for  White  Men  to  answer  the  end  of  Negroes  in 
Planting,  must  we  not  drain  our  own  Country  of  Husband- 
men, Mechanicks  and  Manufacturers  too?    Might  not  the 
latter  be  the  Cause  of  our  Colonies  interfering  with  the 
Manufiustures  of  these  Kingdoms,  as  the  Palatines  attempted 
in  Pensilvania  ?    In  such  Case  indeed,  we  might  have  just 
Reason  to  dread  the  Prosperity  of  our  Colonies;  but  while 
we  can  be  well  supplied  with  Negroes,  we  need  be  under 
no   such    Apprehensions;    their   Labour  will    confine   the 
andihe      Plantations  to  Planting  only*."     Besides  this,  the  African 
J^Uifor  trade  took  off  a  considerable  amount  of  English   manu- 
factures, and  the  slaves  for  America  furnished  a  large  part  of 
the  returns.    Both  as  regards  manufactures  and  shipping,  the 

condition  that  600,000  Uvres  were  paid  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Company  dnxing  the  laet  ten  years  of  the  Treaty. 

ii.  During  the  flnt  twenty-five  years  the  Gompany  mig^t  import  as  many, 
more  than  the  specified  number,  as  it  thought  fit 

iii.    They  oonld  employ  English  or  Spanish  vessels  as  they  thought  fit. 

It.  They  were  allowed  to  use  Teasels  of  400  tons  to  export  goods  from 
America  to  Europe,  and  one  ship  of  600  tons  for  importing  goods  for  Indian  trade. 

T.    The  Kings  of  Spain  and  England  ware  each  to  have  one-fourth  of  the  profit. 

The  English  put  the  liberty  accorded  to  them  to  great  abuse  by  mooring  the 
one  ship  permitted  to  bring  imparts  and  constantly  refilling  her  with  goods  brought 
by  tenders;  th^  got  much  of  the  Spanish  American  trade  into  their  hands.  The 
arrangement  expired  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1789,  but  was  renewed  in  1748 
at  AiX'la-Ghapelle  for  four  years,  to  make  up  for  the  years  of  which  the  Gompany 
had  lost  the  benefit.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Assieuto  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1768).    Koch  and  BhoeU.  HiuU/ixe  Ahr^ie  dee  TraiUe  de  Paix,  i.  215, 861. 

^  A  contrary  view  is  expressed  by  Bancroft,  m.  406;  but  see  Weeden, 
Eeonomie  and  Social  Hisiorp  of  New  Englamd,  i.  108,  148 ;  n.  451,  884.  Also 
Wakefield,  England  and  America^  n.  26. 

9  The  African  Trade,  the  great  FiUar  and  SnppoH  of  the  BriHeh  Plantation 
Trade  (1746),  pp.  18, 14.  Postlethwayt,  who  is  said  to  baye  been  the  writer,  assumes 
that  self-sandency  was  a  necessary  condition  without  which  the  plantations 
could  not  secure  political  independence.  "Negro  labour  will  keep  them  in  due 
Subserviency  to  the  Interest  of  their  Mother  Oountrjf ;  for  while  our  Plantations 
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slave  trade  appeared  most  beneficial  to  the  mother-country^  ^^*  ^^^ 
and  there  are  numerous  official  expressions  of  the  high 
opinion  which  Englishmen  entertained  of  its  value'. 

That  the  negroes  were  terribly  degraded  cannot  for  a  The  trafie 
moment  be  doubted;  dragged  as  they  were  from  different  ^^^^.e^ 
African  tribes,  with  no  common  language,  or  common  customs,  !|!*^'  ^ 
they  had  no  traditions  or  interests  of  their  own.  The  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage  caused  a  frightfril  amount  of  mortality* 
and  must  have  left  most  serious  results,  even  in  the  cases  of 
those  who  survived.  The  total  number  of  persons,  who  were 
thus  exported  from  Africa,  has  been  very  variously  estimated; 
but  a  writer,  who  was  professedly  correcting  exaggerations 
and  giving  what  appeared  an  unusually  low  estimate,  put 
it  at  an  annual  average  of  twenty  thousand  from  1680  to 
1786.  The  trade  had  attained  its  "highest  pitch  of  pros- 
perity "  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  American 
War.  Of  the  hundred  and  ninety  Elnglish  ships  engaged  in 
this  trade  in  1771,  a  hundred  and  seven  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool\  fifty-eight  from  London,  twenty-three  fix>m  Bristol, 
and  four  fix>m  Lancaster ;  the  total  export  in  a  year  of  great 
activity  was  about  fifty  thousand'.    The  dimensions  of  the 

depend  onlj  on  Planting  by  Negroes  *  *  *  onr  Colome»  can  never  became  in* 
dependent  of  tbeee  Kingdoms." 

2  Tbere  wm  some  aniiety  as  to  the  drain  on  the  population  of  Africa  for  fear  the 
sonrces  of  sapplying  the  shiTe  markets  should  be  exhausted.  Hippisley  discosses 
the  conditions  of  Africa  and  prononnoes  these  fears  illusory.    Eteofa,  ^c,  p.  6. 

>  Bancroft,  op.  cii.  m.  414.  The  only  symptoms  of  hmnanitarian  feeling 
in  England  were  shown,  oddly  enough,  in  dicta  which  tended  to  confirm  the 
rights  of  the  slare-holder,  when  popular  opinion  did  not  altogether  endorse  them. 
There  was  a  general  impression  in  South  Carolina  that  a  Christian  could  not  be 
retained  as  a  slaTe-^that  the  rite  of  Baptism  at  once  conferred  freedom.  This 
opinion  tended  to  check  any  efforts  for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the 
alaves.  Bishop  CKbeon,  of  London,  was  too  good  a  canonist  to  countenance  it  for 
a  moment,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General,  as  to  the  un* 
altered  right  of  property  in  Christian  slaves,  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  George 
Berkeley  and  those  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  blacks  at  heart  (Bancroft,  in.  409). 

s  Bancroft  calculates  the  average  loss  of  life  in  this  way  at  12)  per  cent,  of 
those  exported  from  Africa,  op.  eit,  nz.  405. 

^  In  1804  Liverpool  possessed  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  trade.  Young,  West 
India  Common  Place  Boohf  p.  9. 

s  Edwards,  n.  65.  A  statement  of  the  trade  for  several  years  occurs  in  ParL 
SUt.  XIX.  SOS;  it  appears  to  place  the  numbers  somewhat  lower.  A  very  much 
higher  estimate  is  given  I7  Baynal,  who  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have 
anderrated  the  numbers.  Bancroft  (n.  666),  however,  oonstders  him  to  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  excess;  this  tends  to  confirm  the  estimate  given  by  Edwards. 
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A.D.  1689   trade,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it,  are  a  sufficient 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  English  merchants  were 
ready  to  push  their  commerce  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  worth 
and  was  of  notico  that  Subsequent  events  raised  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
twnimic    the  trade  had  after  all  proved  beneficial  even  on  the  lowest 
Qdamutnt.  gjQmj(jg\  The  labour,  which  was  supplied  by  English  ships  to 
the  plantations,  enabled  the  foreign  planters,  as  it  was  said, 
to  develop  more  rapidly  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
done ;  it  was  held  that  by  carrying  on  this  traffic,  England 
had,  after  all,  only  succeeded  in  raising  up  competitors  with 
whom  we  found  it  hard  to  cope. 
Th€  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  conflict  of  evidence 

^/davtiin  &s  to  the  manner  of  treatment  which  the  slaves  received.  The 
Indies*^     most  £eivourable  statement,  as  to  the  action  of  the  planters, 
is  that  the  negro  race  as  a  whole  distinctly  improved  under 
the  care  of  their  masters^   physically,  intellectually,  and 
wu  render-  jnorBMy.    The  most  serious  evil  in  the  condition  of  the 
favourahie  West  Indian  slaves  was  imposed  by  a  British  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  interest  of  the  British  creditors  of  the 
planterB^     In  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  home  of  the 
negro,  who  had  lived  for  years  on  an   estate,  might   be 
suddenly  broken  up,  he  himself  sold  to  the  continent,  and 
his  wife  and  children  scattered.     This  was  a  matter  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  could  not  be  excused  as  an  ex- 
ceptional outrage,  like  an  occasional  case  of  severe  flogging. 
Those  who  held  that,  on  the  whole,  the  position  of  the  slaves 
would  not  be  improved  by  suddenly  giving  them  freedom 
and  ruining  their  masters,  argued  for  such  an  alteration  in 
5y  aetrict'  their  le^l  condition  that  they  should  be  astricted  to  the  soil, 
*^u^r^  and  only  sold  as  part  of  the  estate ;  and  this  was  effected  by 
estatei.      ^  jjjn  introduced  by  Mr  Edwards  in  1797*. 

The  West  Indian  islands  had  been  highly  prized  on 
political  grounds  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  they  might 

1  Hochstetter,  Die  wirthtchtiftUehen  und  politueken  MoHte  f&r  die  AhMckaf- 
fung  dee  briUeehen  Sldavenkanddtf  59. 

s  Against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  of  ihe  insoneotion  of  the  alsTee  in  Jamaica 
in  1760  (Macpheraon,  m.  829).  The  alleged  attempts  to  incite  to  inanrrection  in 
sonthem  colonies,  during  the  American  War  of  Independence,  show  that  in  common 
opinion  the  slayes  were  not  at  all  contented  with  their  condition.  Burke,  Pari. 
Hiet.  xs.  698.  •  6  Geo.  IL  c  7. 

*  87  Geo.  ni.  c  119;  Edwards,  op.  dt.  n.  184  n.;  Fori.  Hiet.  xxxiu.  SSL 
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serve  as  a  basis  for  attacking  Spanish  America ;  they  were  aj>.  1689 
also  specially  &voured  during  the  eighteenth,  since  they 
entered  into  direct  competition   with   the    French   sngar 
colonies,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  outdo  these  rivals. 
So  much  English  capital  was  invested  in  this  trade,  or  in 
sugar  plantations,  that  a  powerful  section  of  London  mer- 
chants was  always  eager  to  obtain  new  protective  measures. 
But  the  result  does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  wisdom  J^'JJf^J, 
of  the  Navigation  Acts.    The  planters  in  the  West  India  «MretV 
islands  were  never  able  to  hold  their  own  against  their  the  idanda, 
French  antagonists.    The  effort  to  confine  the  sugar  trade 
to  England  was  often  complained  of  as  prejudicial,  and  the 
attempts  to  force  the  northern  colonies  to  trade  with  English 
rather  than  French  islands,  were  fraught  with  disaster^ 

By  a  curious  irony  the  only  colony  which  directly  profited 
from  the  Navigation  Acts  was  the  province  of  New  England, 
in  which  English  statesmen  felt  no  special  interest.  The 
ostensible  object  of  these  Acts  had  been  the  fostering  of 
English  shipping.  There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  the 
legislation  did  much  to  secure  this  result  within  the  realm, 
but  it  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  effect  in  stimulating  ^  helped 
shipbuilding  and  seamanship  in  the  New  England  planta-  late  ship- 
tions*.  There  were  many  wa3r8  in  which  these  colonies  *^ 
suffered  firom  the  pressure  of  the  English  commercial 
system,  but  in  this  respect  they  were  decided  gainers.  As 
Englishmen  residing  in  America,  the  colonists  were  able  all 
along  to  have  their  share  of  shipping*  from  which  both 
■Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  had  been  excluded;  the  fiEu^ilities, 
4dong  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  for  shipbuilding  were  so  great 
that  there  was  some  anxiety  lest  the  business  should  be 
transferred  firom  the  old  country  altogether.  The  state  of 
the  trade  at  the  out-ports  was  most  unsatisfactory,  in  the 
time  of  James  11.^;  and  in  1724,  the  Thames  shipbuilders 

1  On  the  MolaM<w  Act,  see  bdow,  p.  482. 

•  Weeden,  op.  cit,  n.  674-^76.    A.  B.  Hart,  FarmatioH  of  the  Dnian,  p.  46. 

•  This  ia  explicitly  provided  bj  18  and  14  C.  II.  c.  11,  {  6. 

^  IJ.  n.  e.  18  {Stai.  Ilealm) "  Whereas  for  some  yeares  past,  and  more  especially 

-sinoe  the  laying  a  Dnty  upon  Coals  brought  into  the  river  of  Thames,  there  hath 

been  obserred  a  more  than  ordinary  Decay  in  Building  Shippe  in  England,  and 

partienlarly   in   Newcastle,   Hull,   Yamumth,   Ipswich,   Alborongh,    Dnnwich, 

Walderswifik,  Woodbridge,  and  Harwich,  where  many  stoat  ahipps  were  yearely 
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complained  bitterly  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
carried  on  their  business  ^  This  was  exactly  a  case  where  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  Government  would  interfere 
to  prevent  the  hostile  competition  of  the  colonies  with  an 
established  home  industry;  but  no  steps  were  taken  in  the 
matter.  American  shipbuilding  was  allowed  to  develop* 
under  the  stimulus  it  received  from  the  opportunity  of  em- 
ployment in  English  trade.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising 
as  there  would  obviously  have  been  special  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  colonial  ships  for  the  purposes  of  naval 
warfSu^  or  transport.  In  1707  Parliament  abandoned  any 
attempt  to  press  colonial  seamen  for  the  navy*;  the  de- 
velopment  of  shipbuilding  in  the  plantations  did  but  little 
for  the  increase  of  the  power  of  England  on  the  seas,  and 
colonial  shipping  was  sometimes  employed  in  a  manner  that 
was  detrimental  to  English  commerce  \ 

The  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  shipping  industries 
in  the  northern  colonies,  doubtless  did  much  to  allay  the 
resentment  that  might  otherwise  have  been  felt  at  the 
provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act.  The  only  serious  dif- 
ficulty appears  to  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
attempts  to  bring  the  plantations  into  line  with  the  Whig^ 
policy  of  avoiding  all  commercial  intercourse  with  France^ 

bailt  for  the  Coale  and  other  Trade,  which  were  of  great  nee  to  his  Majestie  in 
time  of  Wanr  and  a  Nursery  for  aUe  Seamen;  bat  by  the  Disooortgement  that 
Trade  hath  erer  since  laid  onder,  occasioned  chiefely  by  the  freedoms  which 
foreigne  Shipps  and  Vessels,  bought  and  brought  into  this  Kingdoms,  ha^e- 
enjoyed  in  the  Coale  and  other  Inland  Trade,  eqnall  to  that  of  English  built 
Sl^i^,  the  Merchants,  Owners,  and  others,  hare  not  beene  able  to  build  as 
formerly,  which  hath  caused  many  of  our  English  Shiitpwrights,  Calkers,  and 
Seamen,  to  seeke  their  Imployments  abroad,  whereby  the  Building  trade  is  not 
onely  wholly  lost  in  aererall  of  the  aforementioned  places,  and  in  others  rtry 
much  decayed,  but  alsoe  the  Importation  of  Timber,  Plank,  Hemp,  Pitch,  Tarr^ 
Iron,  BCasts,  Canras,  and  other  Commodities  used  in  building  and  fitting  ont 
Shipps,  are  greatly  lessened,  to  the  apparent  prejodice  of  his  Majestyes  Customs, 
the  losse  of  a  considerable  Imployment  for  Shipping,  and  consequently  of  all  other 
Trades  depending  thereupon,  to  the  too  great  Advantage  of  Forreigne  Nations." 

^  Ashley,  SuroeySt  818. 

>  Lord,  Industrial  Experiments^  105 ;  Weeden,  Economic  and  Social  liistory^ 
11.648. 

*  6  Anne,  c  87,  %  9. 

*  Compare  the  privateering  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  See  above,  p.  271.  King- 
James  n.,  who  was  particularly  interested  in  maintaining  the  East  Indian  trade, 
issued  a  proclamation  m  1688  against  American  privateers.  [Brit.  Mas.  21.  h.  8  (24)]. 
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Many  restrictionfl  had  been  imposed  to  prevent  the  consump*  fify^J^ 
tion  of  French  goods  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain^ ; 
and  to  English  statesmen  it  would  have  seemed  intolerable 
that  the  colonists  should  be  left  free  to  enrich  the  common  vfUh  the 
enemy  and  her  dependencies  by  their  trade.  Insistence  on  ^^^ 
this  policy  involved  far  greater  privation  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists  than  was  imposed  upon  Englishmen  at  home. 
There  were  various  branches  of  trade,  with  the  French 
plantations,  which  were  particularly  profitable  to  the  northern 
colonies,  not  only  as  consumers  but  as  producers,  and  these 
were  also  of  advantage  to  the  French  plantations.  Several 
of  the  provisions  of  the  English  system  were  devised  with 
the  object  of  interrupting  these  trading  connections,  since 
they  were  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  French  islands  and 
afforded  the  American  colonists  opportunities  for  procuring 
commodities  which  were  prohibited  in  England 

The  New  England  seamen  were  in  a  particularly  &vour- 
able  position  for  prosecuting  the  cod-fisheiy.    In  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  had  been  some  fear 
that  they  would  absorb  this  industry,  and  render  it  unprofit- 
able for  Englishmen  to  engage  in  it  at  alL  It  appears  that  in 
1624  some  question  had  been  raised  as  to  the  rights  of  British 
seamen  to  make  voyages  for  this  purpose,  or  to  cut  fuel  and 
dry  their  fish  upon  the  American  coast*.    No  definite  steps  engaged  in 
were  taken  at  that  time  to  establish  such  rights  for  English- /o«fiu2W 
men  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  generally;  they  were  forced  to-^*^*' 
be  content  with  their  opportunities  in  Newfoundland*.    The 
colonists  had   excellent  facilities  for  such  fishing,  as  they 
found  profitable^  in  their  own  waters,  and  were  chiefly 

1  As  drawbacks  were  granted  and  large  amounts  of  (Latj  refunded  when  foreign 
goods  were  re*exported,  the  planters  obtained  German  wines  and  other  foreign 
manufactures  on  easier  terms  than  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  A.  Smith, 
WeaUh  o/Naiiont,  p.  240;  Ashl^,  Surveys,  819. 

•  Compare  the  draft  bill,  which  appears  to  hare  passed  the  Commons,  bat  to 
haye  been  dropped  in  the  House  of  Lords.   Hitt,  M88.  Com,  it.  Ap.  128. 

•  The  statos  of  Newfonndland  was  long  left  ondeflned  (Reeves,  Lau  of 
Shipping  and  Navigation,  1792,  p.  128),  and  the  rights  of  the  fishing  fleets  have 
given  rise  to  constant  dispute. 

•  They  were  practically  exdnd^  from  taking  fish  to  the  English  market  by 
12  C.  XL,  0. 18,  §  5,  and  foond  their  best  market  in  other  European  countries  or 
the  French  West  Indies.  On  other  restrictions  on  fishing,  see  Hart  quoted  by 
Ashley,  Surveys,  388. 

c.  31 
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—1776^^  attiraoted  to  Newfoundland  by  the  chanoe  of  supplying  the 
mariners  who  visited  the  fishing  grounds  with  proyisions. 
Many  of  the  vessels  which  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries  were 
Dutch  or  French ;  and  the  New  Englanders  had  no  scruple 
in  violating  the  trade  laws.  Wine,  brandies,  and  other 
European  goods  were  imported  directly  into  the  colonies 
^andwiih  fit>m  Newfoundland.  In  the  instructions  to  Governor 
iFMC/^ta  Andros  (1686-7)  this  island  is  described  as  a  magazine  of 
Jslandt  ft^Y  sorts  of  goods  brought  thither  directly  fi'om  France, 
Holland,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  other  places  \"  Intercourse 
with  the  French  planters  in  the  West  Indies  was  even  more 
tempting  than  trading  with  French  mariners  in  the  north. 
The  northerners  found  an  excellent  market  for  fish  and 
cereals  in  these  regions.  The  French  islands  were  able  to 
supply  them  with  rum,  or  the  molasses  fi:0m  which  rum  was 
distilled,  on  easy  terms,  as  the  brandy  growers  of  France 
were  protected  against  the  competition  of  colonial  spirits*, 
while  the  English  planters  could  ship  rum  to  Europe. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  active  trade  sprang  up, 
which  seemed  specially  objectionable  firom  the  fact  that 
the  northern  colonists  traded  by  preference  with  the  French, 
rather  than  the  English,  West  Indian  islands.  The  returns 
which  they  received  by  this  trade  enabled  the  colonies  to  deal 
with  the  Indians  for  furs,  which  they  exported  to  pay  for  the 
manufactures  they  imported  fix)m  England.  In  1733  this  trade 
wa3  discouraged  by  heavy  duties' ;  but  it  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  full  vigour  in  disregard  of  this  Molasses  Act.  During 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession^  the  northern  traders  eulded 
to  the  irritation,  which  was  felt  against  them  in  England,  by 
supplying  the  French  colonists  with  victuals.  If  any  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  regulate  British  commerce  at  all,  there  was 
ample  reason  for  treating  the  trade  between  the  northern 
colonies  and  the  French  islands  as  prejudicial  to  the  realm. 

The  rules  of  the  English  system,  which  were  intended 
to  render  England  the  staple  where  all  the  trade  of  the  de- 
pendencies centred  and  to  prevent  hostile  competition  with 
home  industries,  did  not  press  nearly  so  heavily  on  any  of 

1  Beer,  p.  186;  C.  Pedley,  The  HiBtwy  of  Newfoundland,  p.  101. 

a  Beer,  p.  118.  •  6  G.  H.  c.  13.  *  Ashley,  Surveyt,  839. 
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the  Amexioan  coloxues^  as  they  did  oa  Ireland  ^  Several  of  ^'Hii*i^^ 
the  colonial  legislatares  appear  to  have  given  a  practical 
consent  to  the  system  in  principle,  and  it  did  not  in  all 
probability  cause  any  serious  injury  to  individuals.  England 
was  a  convenient  market  for  colonial  produce,  even  though 
better  prices  might  often  have  been  obtained,  if  the  planters 
had  been  firee  to  send  their  tobacco  to  any  Europecm  port; 
while  the  large  landed  resources  of  America  offered  attractive 
epenings  to  those  who  were  debarred  £rom  manufacturing'. 
The  rules  which  were  imposed,  from  antagonism  to  tht  gave  rue  ut 
French,  were  much  more  serious,  and  it  was  this  side  ofabu 

a 

the  restrictions  on  their  commerce,  which  raised  a  sense  of  ^^*''*'*^- 
^evance  among  the  colonists.  They  showed  themselves  ready, 
on  the  whole,  to  refrain  from  doing  any  economic  injury  to 
England  herself,  but  they  were  not  content  to  let  their  affairs 
be  ruled  in  accordance  with  political  antagonisms  in  which 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  directly  concerned. 

223.    While  so  much  increased  attention  was  given  to  whiiepro- 
discriminating  between  the  commodities  in  which  traffic  was  <&«  mp^- 
carried  on,  the  traditional  methods  of  encouraging  maritime  ^w^, 
power  were  not  neglected,  though  they  were  modified  on  the 
lines  which  the  eighteenth  century  specially  &voured. 

The  fishing  trades  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  great  the  etau^ 
school  of  seamanship ;   the  effort  to  promote  them  by  in*  day  mmn- 
sisting  on  the  observance  of  fish  days  had  been  abandoned,  ^J!^for  ^^ 
but  there  were  attempts  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  both-^*"^ 
by  the  formation  of  companies  which  were  wealthy  enough 
to  undertake  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  the 
granting  of  bounties.    The  Company  of  the  Royal  Fisheiy 
of  "Fyigla-TiH  was  never  very  prosperous ;  it  soon  expended  its 
original  capital,  and  the  subscribers  of  a  second  stock,  in 
1683,  were  equally  unfortunate'.    A  similar  attempt  was 
made  in  1750,  the  special  object  being  to  gain  the  white 
herring  fishery  from  the  Dutch;  the  cod-fishing  was  also /or  Aemn^, 
to  bo  attempted.    It  was  regarded  as  a  political  step  of  the 
first  importance,  and  had  been  undertaken  in  response  to  an 
appeal  made  in  the  Eong's  speech  in  1749.  Frequent  payments 

I  See  above,  p.  876 ;  also  below,  pp.  626  and  680. 

*  See  below,  p.  685.  •  Maqphenon,  n.  684. 
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A.D.  1689   and  allowances  were  made  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
"  Company,  but  it  never  answered  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 

meters,  and  it  called  out  the  scathing  criticism  of  Adam  Smiths 
'or  Another  trade  in  which  the  Dutch  maintained  their 

supremacy  and  from  which  they  had  ousted  the  English,  ia 
the  time  of  James  I.,  was  the  Greenland  whale  fishery.  To 
recover  it,  a  joint-stock  Company  was  formed  in  1692\  which 
was  subsequently  permitted  to  import  whale-oil  duty-fi:«e*. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  however,  they  ran  through 
their  capital  of  £82,000,  and  the  trade  was  abandoned, 
till  the  South  Sea  Company  endeavoured  to  re-open  it ;  but 
they  prosecuted  it  without  success.  From  this  time  onwards, 
however,  the  business  was  left  to  the  enterprise  of  private 
individuals,  though  Parliament  paid  large  sums  with  the 
Bounties  view  of  fostering  it.  In  1733  a  bounty  of  20«.  per  ton  an 
vessels  engaged  in  the  business  was  offered,  in  1740  it  wad 
raised  to  30^.,  and  in  1749  it  was  raised  to  40^.  This  large 
bounty  was  successful  in  stimulating  the  trade,  but  though 
it  was  continued  for  many  years  it  did  not  serve  to  make  it 
prosper.  In  1755  no  less  than  £55,000  was  paid  for  this 
purpose,  but  in  1770  the  tonnage  employed  had  so  far  declined 
that  the  bounties  had  fallen  to  £34,800.  Arthur  Young,  who- 
wrote  in  1768,  did  not  notice  any  signs  of  decay,  and  thought 
the  merchants  at  Hull  deserved  "much  commendation  for 
entering  into  a  business  so  extremely  expensive,  hazardous, 
and  so  often  disadvantageous'."  The  alleged  justification 
for  this  continued  expenditure,  in  attracting  English  capital 
to  a  direction  in  which  it  did  not  find  profitable  employment, 
was  of  course  political;  it  was  supposed  that  we  could  in  this 
way  furnish  ourselves  with  whale-oil  on  easier  terms  than  by 
buying  it  fi:om  foreign  and  more  successful  fishermen,  and 
this  had  been  the  underlying  motive  from  the  first*. 

A  similar  expedient  was  tried  with  regard  to  the  con- 
onakip-  s^ruction  of  large  vessels.  Bounties  had  occasionally  been 
building,    given  on  the  building  of  big  ships',  and  this   mode   of 

1  4  W.  and  M.  c.  17. 

s  7  and  8  W.  ICL  c.  83.   For  an  account  of  the  Iceland  trade  from  BroadstaizB,. 
see  Pennant,  Journey  from  London  to  the  lale  of  Wight,  z.  112. 

•  Northern  Tour,  i.  158. 

*  Macpherson,  n.  663 :  nz.  179.    26  C.  II.  c.  7.  •  VoL  z.  p.  418. 
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enoonraging  the  art  was  systematically  pursued,  with  the^^-^^^ 
view  of  securiug  a  fleet  of  "defensible  ships"  which  were 
capable  of  carrying  guns\  The  resources  of  the  plantations 
in  America  seemed  to  open  up  a  boundless  field,  from  which 
masts,  and  spars,  and  naval  stores  might  be  obtained,  both 
for  the  Song's  ships  and  the  mercantile  marine ;  persistent, 
though  not  very  successful,  efforts  were  made  to  procure  such 
products  from  the  colonies.    Attention  had  been  called  tC*!'^ 

^  .  eolontsts 

this  source  of  supply  by  various  writers,  all  through  the  were 
seventeenth  century' ;  and  attempts  had  been  made  to  form  ^n^lS^ 
companies  both  in  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  which  J^*^ 
might  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mother  country.  In'^^^ 
1696,  the  newly  established  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
sent  out  commissioners  to  report  on  the  opportunities  of  the 
plantations  for  the  growth  of  hemp,  the  manufacture  of  tar, 
and  the  supply  of  masts  and  spars';  they  also  encouraged 
Colonel  Hunter,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  his  scheme 
for  getting  over  the  difficulty  due  to  the  scarcity  of  labour 
by  importing  a  number  of  Palatines  in  1710^  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  interruption  of  the  Baltic  trade,  and  the 
practical  monopoly  secured  by  the  Tar  Company  of  Sweden', 
roused  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  in  1704  an  Act  was 
passed',  the  preamble  of  which  is  an  admirable  statement  of 
the  current  opinion  on  the  subject.  "Whereas  the  royal 
navy,  and  the  navigation  of  England,  wherein,  under  God, 
the  wealth,  safety  and  strength  of  this  kingdom  is  so  much 
concerned,  depends  on  the  due  supply  of  stores  necessary  for 
the  same,  which  being  now  brought  in  mostly  from  foreign 
parts,  in  foreign  shipping,  at  exorbitant  and  arbitrary  rates, 
to  the  great  prejudice  and  discouragement  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  this  kingdom,  may  be  provided  in  a  more 
certain  and  beneficial  manner  from  her  Majesty's  own  do- 
minions :  and  whereas  her  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations 

1  6  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  On  the  competition  between  American  and  Engliah 
ahip-bnilding,  oee  p.  479  above  and  p.  882  below. 

*  Lord,  op.  eit.  2.  *  Lord,  op.  cit.  9. 

*  Lord,  op.  eU.  p.  48.  On  the  Palatines,  see  Cnnningham,  AUen  Imm%gr€mt8, 249. 
«  Sappliee  were  alao  obtained  from  Boaaia  (1721),  bat  the  conditiona  of  trade 

were  equally  muatiafaotory.   FarL  Hiet.  yzl  928. 

*  8  and  4  Anne,  o.  10.    See  also  8  Anne,  o.  18,  §  80;  9  Anne,  c.  17 ;  12  Anne, 
SUt.  X.  e.  9. 
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t^'i'j^  in  America  were  at  first  settled,  and  an  still  maintained 
and  protected,  at  a  great  expense  of  the  treasure  of  this 
kingdom,  with  a  design  to  render  them  as  osefiil  as  niay  be 
to  England,  and  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  people  there,, 
profitable  to  themselves :  and  in  regard  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  by  the  vast  tracts  of  land  therein,  lying  near  the 
sea,  and  upon  navigable  rivers,  may  oommodiously  afford 
great  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  if  due  enoourage- 
ment  be  given  for  oanying  on  so  great  and  advantageoua 
an  undertaking,  which  will  like  wise  tend,  not  only  to  the 
further  imployment  and  increase  of  English  shippii^  and 
sea  men^  but  also  to  the  enlarging,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
trade  and  vent  of  the  woollen  and  other  manu£gMstures  and 
commodities  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  other  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  in  exchange  for  such  naval  stores,  which  are  now 
purchased  fix)m  foreign  countries  with  money  or  bullion: 
and  for  enabling  her  Majesty's  subjects,  in  the  said  colonies 
and  plantations,  to  continue  to  make  due  and  sufficient 
returns  in  the  course  of  their  trade."    It  enacted  that  a 

^"•«!**«^ bounty  of  £4  per  ton  should  be  given  on  pitch  and  tar, 
of  £6  per  ton  on  hemp,  and  £1  per  ton  on  masts  and  spars. 
The  measure  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  calling  forth 
the  manufacture  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  tar;  but 
the  scheme  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  hemp  was  an 
entire  failure^ ;  and  the  attempt  to  reserve  areas  of  forest^ 
as  a  constant  source  for  providing  spars  for  the  navy,  roused 
much  local  opposition,  while  the  large  profits  to  be  made  by 
shipping  lumber  to  Portugal'  interfered  with  the  export  of 
timber  to  England.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
Parliament  had  singularly  little  success  in  controlling  this 
source  of  supply  for  public  advantage,  in  the  way  which 
Sir  Josiah  Child^  and  other  writers  desired. 

Jnenamd         The  strength  of  England,  as  a  maritime  power,  depended 

toMff^en  not  only  on  the  possession  of  well-built  and  well-found 
ships,  but  in  ability  to  man  them;  and  many  steps  were 
taken  during  this  period  to  improve  the  lot  of  sailors,  and 

1  LoH,  op.  cU,  86.  *  Lord,  op.  dU  88, 114.  >  iKMrd,  op.  cU.  106. 

«  Nea  Diicourte  of  Trade,  chftp.  10.    Gompftre  also  Davenant  cm  the  danger  of 
creating  a  rival  maritinie  power  in  the  eoloniee.    Works,  n.  9. 
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especially  to  induce  them  to  serve  in  ihfd  Royal  Navy.  ^'.1^^ 
A  register  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  thd 
names  of  30,000  sailors  of  different  classes;  they  were  tototiii- 
receive  a  retaining  fee  of  £2  per  annum  on  the  understanding  ^H^^ilof 
that  they  should  alwayb  be  teady  for  public  semce  ^^'^^^S^^^ 
called  upon^  They  becAme  entitled  to  larger  shs^es  of  piize- 
money  than  unregistered  men,  and  to  have  better  chanctt 
of  promotion  to  the  tank  of  warrant  oS&ceiB.  They,  as 
well  as  their  widoipv^  and  (diikltmi,  were  to  have  the  right 
to  be  provided  for  in  Ore^twioh  Hospital,  an  institution 
which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  )9ort  oi  compulsory  insurance ; 
9d,  per  month  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  all 
seamen,  whetiier  m  the  tneroantile  or  royal  navy,  for 
its  maintenance*.  Considerable  changes  were  made  under 
Queen  Anne,  When  the  registration  of  seamen  ceased' ;  but 
there  was  a  succeteion  of  statutes  for  Miforcing  their  pay- 
ments to  the  support  of  the  hospitals  The  r^due  of 
the  money  accruing  from  the  confiscation  of  the  Eail  of 
Derwentwater's  estates,  was  used  for  completing  the  build* 
ing*.  The  distant  prospect  of  a  pulsion,  or  a  home,  must 
have  been  a  poor  compensation  for  the  inconveniences  to 
which  seamen  in  the  navy  were  forced  to  submit.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  remedy  their  grievances,  in  1768,  by 
an  Act  for  "  establishing  a  regular  method  for  the  punctual^ 
frequent  and  certain  payment  of  their  wages;  and  for 
enabling  them  more  easily  and  readily  to  remit  the  same 
for  the  support  of  their  wives  and  &milies;  and  for  pre- 
venting frauds  and  abuses  attending  such  payments'."  But 
despite  these  measures,  the  Government  was  frequently  in 
difficulty  about  manning  the  navy,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
high-handed  practice  of  impressing  men'  to  serve. 

^  On  ttM  difSeilty  €f  phAsvefiig  MUttien,  txmpue  Pari,  Bui,  ti.  IIS.  Also  on 
the  oonseqiieiit  interfereftce  with  conmisrce  in  1740  and  1760,  FarL  S%$t4  zx. 
679  note,  ziy.  638. 

*  7  and  8  W.  m.  o.  21;  8  and  9  W.  HL  e.  16;  o^.  81  Oto.  IL  c.  10. 

*  9  Anno,  c.  21,  {  64.  «  10  AUne,  o.  17;  d  Ooo.  XL  o.  7;  18  Ooo.  n.  o.  31. 
'  8  Goo.  n.  0.  29.    On  abases  in  eonnootion  with  Derwontwater  property  see 

Pteinant,  Jtmmeif  from  Lomkm  to  lio  Ith  of  Wigki,  l  18.    Vm  0roonwich 
Hospital,  see  Pari  SUt.  xzx.  991, 992,  and  the  long  acoonnt  in  zz.  476. 

*  81  Ooo.  n.  0. 10. 

T  The  impressing  of  flshermen,  ^ka  to  ssrte  as  fnariners  only,  was  psrsiitted  bj 
6  Eliz.  c.  6,  §  41.  Oharles  L  obtained  parliamentary  powers  in  1640  to  impress 
cupaoters,  snigeons  eto.,  for  his  fleet  against  the  Algiers  pirates  (16  Charies  I. 
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f^J^         Such  were  the  provisioiiB  for  those  who  served  in  the  Bojal 
and  Navy^  and  men  in  the  Merchant  Service  were  not  forgotten. 

sS^^u^  Attempts  were  made  to  give  definiteness  to  the  contracts  of 
Masters  and  Seamen^,  and  a  corporation  was  erected  for  the 
relief  of  disabled  seamen  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  seamen  in  the  Merchant  Service*.  Daring  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  special  arrangements  were  made  for  appren- 
ticing pauper  boys  to  a  seafSsunng  life',  and  great  facilities 
were  given  for  the  naturalisation  of  foreign  seamen  who 
had  served  for  two  years  on  English  ships^ 

Public  attention  was  also  (Urected  to  the  dangerous 
ond  to ,  nature  of  our  coasts,  and  the  authorities  of  Trinity  House 
litd^  took  in  hand  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  the  Eddystone. 
JwpTimSw-'^  London  merchant,  named  Winstanley,  first  proved  the 
coat^^hy  possibility  of  the  attempt;  by  unremitting  labour  he  had 
Ught-  succeeded  in  erecting  the  wooden  light-house  in  which  he 
eventually  perished.  The  expense,  however,  of  replacing  this 
building  far  exceeded  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  brethren 
of  Trinity  House,  and  they  were  empowered  to  levy  Id.  per 
ton  on  all  shipping  in  order  to  cany  out  this  work  in  1696. 
Their  light-house  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1703,  and 
resort  was  had  to  a  similar  expedient  for  its  re-erection*. 
In  some  cases  the  work  of  erecting  light-houses  was  under- 
taken by  local  bodies,  or  even  by  private  persons,  who  were 
empowered  to  receive  tolls  to  maintain  the  light.  The 
first  light  on  the  Skerries,  near  Holyhead,  was  put  up  by 
Mr  William  Trench';  that  on  the  Spurn,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  was  reconstructed  by  one  of  the  neighbouring 
proprietors',  though  subsequently  the  matter  was  taken  over 
by  Trinity  Housed  Lights  were  also  erected,  and  landmarks 
and  buoys  placed,  so  as  to  &cilitat6  navigation  to  Chester*; 
there  were  some  signs  of  improvement  in.  the  construction  of 
lights,  especially  in  a  house  erected  near  Ipswich  in  1778^. 

A  good  deal  of  care  was  bestowed  on  the  improvement 
of  harbours.    Some  had  been  destroyed  by  the  carelessness 


c.  26).    On  oomplainto  of  the  system  in  London  in  1777,  see  Fori.  Hist,  zec  1159, 
and  zz.  966. 

1  2  Geo.  n.  c.  86.  >  90  Oeo.  IL  o.  8S.  >  2  and  8  Anne,  c.  6. 

^  18  Oeo.  XL  0.  8.  •  ICacphenon,  n.  682;  4  Anne,  c.  20;  8  Anne,  o.  17. 

•  Ih.UL  167 ;  8  Q90,  IL  c  86.  T  6  Oeo.  m.  c.  81. 

8  12  Oeo.  in.  0.  29.  •  16  Oeo.  IIL  e.  61.  ^  Macpherson,  m.  624. 
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of  sailors,  who  threw  out  their  ballast  on  the  shore  below  a.d.  1689 

—1776 

high-water  mark,  with  the  result  that  the  harbours  got  ^ 
silted  up ;  this  practice  was  prohibited  by  a  statute  passed  improving 
in  1746\     There  was  an  immense  number  of  Acts   for 
carrying  out  repairs  at  Dover*,  Bridlington',  Bamsgate^, 
Milford  Haven»,  Whitehaven*,  S.   Ives',  Wells  (Norfolk)', 
Great    Yarmouth*,    Glasgow   and    Port    Glasgow",   Ayr", 
Hull",  Boston",  Bristol",  and  for  improving  the  Clyde". 
It  was  also  found  that  the  charts  of  the  west  and  north-  and  charts. 
west  coast  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  very  imperfect ;  and 
a  statute  was  passed,  ^  1741,  for  surveying  them  more 
completely",  while  attention  was  also  given  to  navigation  on 
the  high  seas.    Bewaids  were  frequently  offered  for  finding 
a  method  for  discovering  longitude  at  sea^';  at  last  £5000 
was  paid  to  John  Harrison"  for  his  discovery. 

224  It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  to  turn  from  these  The 
attempts  to  preserve  ships,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ^^!i^^  *''' 
facilities  which  were  now  devised  for  reimbursing  those  who 
incurred  losses  by  sea.  Loans  on  bottomry"  had  served  the 
purpose  of  marine  insurance  during  the  Middle  Ages;  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  practice  of  premium  insurance 
became  common*',  and  there  appear  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  engaged  in  this  occupation  in 

1  19  Geo.  n.  c.  23.  This  had  lon^been  a  eanse  of  dispnto  in  regard  to  the  ooal 
trade.  The  ooUiera  had  little  retom  cargo  to  fetch  back  from  London  to  Newcastle 
and  BO  carried  much  ballast,  which  they  had  difficulty  in  discharging  without 
doing  mischief.  ConservaUfr»k^  <if  the  River  of  Tyne,  in  Bichardaon,  MeprmU, 
IXL  pp.  16 — ^21. 

•  81  Geo.  n.  c  8.  <  8  and  9  W.  m.  c.  29. 

•  22  Q90.  n.  c  40;  Pennant,  Journey,  x.  114.  «  81  Geo.  IL  e.  88. 
«  2  Geo.  m.  c.  87.                 7  ^  Geo.  m.  o.  62.  «  9  Geo.  UL  c.  8. 

•  12  Geo.  m.  c  14.  ^  12  Geo.  UL  c.  16.  u  12  Geo.  UL  c.  22. 
^  14  Geo.  m.  c.  66.             ^  16  Geo.  m.  c  28.  ^*  16  Geo.  IIL  c  88. 
u  10  Geo.  m.  c.  104.            ^  14  Geo.  n.  c.  89. 
IT  12  Anne,  st.  n.  c.  15 ;  26  Geo.  11.  c.  25;  2  Geo.  m.  c.  18. 
u  8  Geo.  m.  c.  14.                              u  See  abore,  p.  146. 
»  )fr  Hendriks  {Contributtom  to  the  History  of  /ftmrancd,  16)  shows  that 

premiom  insurance  was  in  use  at  Pisa  about  1400  and  at  Barcelona  before  1486. 
The  rate  from  London  to  Pisa  was  12 0/0  or  I50/0  "  according  to  the  risks  appre- 
hended either  from  pirates  or  other  sources."  Foreigners  could  not  take 
advantage  of  these  facilities  for  insurance  in  Pisa;  an  attempt  was  made  to 
impose  a  similar  restriction  in  England  in  the  18th  century.  PorZ.  Hist.  zn.  18; 
Morris,  iPsf  ay  totoonb  deciding  the  question  Whether  Britain  he  permitted  *  *  *  to 
inevre  the  Shyps  of  her  enemies  f  (1758).  See  also  War  t»  Disgwise,  84.  On  the 
Spanish  practice,  see  J.  de  Yeitia  Linage,  Spainish  Rule  of  Trade  (1702),  819. 
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A.D.1689   London  in  1674,  when  a  pateht  was  ustied  for  giving  a 
~  certain  Richard  Candler  the  sole  right  to  register  policies 

and  instruments  of  insurance^  Subsequently  a  mixed  ootn- 
mission  of  merchants  and  lawyers  was  established  to  deal 
with  cases  arising  out  of  this  business*.  But  their  juris- 
diction gave  little  satisfaction,  and  the  commission  was 
modified  soon  after  the  Bestoration*.  Fire  insui^noe  was 
developing^  and  tentative  etperiments  were  being  mode  in 
life  insurance*  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centnxy. 

^  Stow,  Burw^t  ^1-  It  ^k*  '^-  9^*  For  a  ottriott  difpate  la  UTS,  «m  HiD, 
Sociei^  in  th$  Elwabethtm  Age^  57.  Compare  alto  the  patent  for  an  offioe  lor  the 
aaaoranoe  of  merchandise  granted  in  1684.   Hitt,  MS8.  Oomm.  l  84  (b). 

<  48  Eliz.  c.  12.  <  14  C.  n.  c  SS. 

*  The  saoceBBlTe  steps  that  were  taken  aia  detailed  hya  oontsmporaiy:  *'I  Ssd 
this  design  was  first  set  on  foot  immediately  after  His  Msjesty's  Bestoraiion  by 
several  persons  of  quality,  and  eminent  citizens  of  London,  and  Proposals  abont  U 
then  printed  by  them.    Bnt  tho  the  Project  and  Authors  of  tt  We  flmh  r6Mm- 
mended  to  the  Common  Council  of  London  by  his  Majesty's  letton,  yet  it  was  not 
admitted  by  them,  for  the  Teiy  same  reason  for  which  those  Qentlemen  now  are 
not  to  be  countouanced  in  it ;  vts.  because  they  thought  it  impossible  for  Private 
Persons  to  manage,  and  mireasonable  that  they  amd  ilot  the  Citf  should  reap  the 
Proflto  of  such  an  undertahing.    HereiqK>n  this  Design,  Bke  some  Bivera  that 
sink  into  the  Ground,  and  break  not  out  agsln,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  was 
no  more  heard  of  till  the  year  1670,  when  it  was  afresh  propounded  to  the  dty  by 
Mr  De  Laun,  tbo  not  prosecuted  by  them.    However  in  the  Msyorality  of  Shr 
W.  Hooker  it  was  briskly  revived  l^  Mr  Newbold  the  Merchant,  who  proposed  the 
carrying  it  on  by  a  Joint  Stock  to  be  taised  among  the  Inhabitants  and  Proprietors 
at  the  Houses  to  be  insured.    This  he  communioated  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
divers  other  eminent  Citizens.    From  some  of  these  like  an  Eves-dropper,  this 
Obeervator  caught  it;  It  being  then  generally  disctassed  ted  approved  Of  and 
resolved  to  be  put  in  practice.  *  *  Mr  Newbdd  therefore  waiting  for  a  moire 
f avoBiaUe  conjunction  found  it  not  till  the  Majorality  of  Sir  Robert  Clsyton  to 
i^hom  On  New  Year's  Day  Anno  7(  he  presented  the  Model  of  it,  ahd  sometime 
after  printed  it  under  the  title '  London's  Improvement  and  the  BuUder'g  BetftHrit^* 
[Brit.  Mus.  816.  m.  10  (64).]    Sir  Bobert  Clayton  approved  of  the  matter,  only 
advised  that  instead  of  a  joint  stock  it  should  be  managed  by  the  Chamber  of 
London.'*   A  second  letter  to  Mr  M.  T.  hj  L.  B.,  Brit.  Mus.  816.  m.  10  (80). 
Within  a  short  time  three  fire  ihsarances  w«re  started;  one  was  managed  by 
a  committee  xA  the  Common  Council^  and  was  opened  in  December  1681 ;  *'  but 
this  would  not  take."    The  Fire  Office  at  the  Back  side  of  the  Boyal  Exchange 
began  business  a  month  earlier,  and  three  years  later  a  Friendly  Society  was 
started  for  doing   similar  business  but   on   a   different  principle.    The  re- 
spective advantages  of  these  various  offices,  the  rates  they  charged  [Brit. 
Mus.  816.  m.  10  (71  and  78)],  and  the  security  they  offered,  were  the  olijeet 
of  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  in  wbich  the  respective  advantages  of  municipal 
action  and  of  private  enterprise  were  fkeely  canvassed*    See  A  letter  to  a  Oentle^ 
man  in  the  country  by  N  B»  attributed  by  Dr  Bauer  to  Barbon.    He  pr^erred 
the  Fire  Office  to  the  SWendly  Society  and  called  forth  a  defence  of  the  latter  ttam 
H.  S.  [Brit.  MaS.^16.  m.  10  (74,  75)]. 

•  During  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  William  Hooker  there  ware  tentative  efforta  at 
oi^gaoiBing  Life  Insurance.    A  certain  Mr  Wsgstaffe  laid  his  scheme  before  tba 
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We  bear  terjr  little  of  fluch  activity  in  marine  insurance  till  the  ^H-lf^ 
time  of  Qeorge  I.\Trhen  more  than  one  attempt  was  made  to 
fonn  a  Company  to  cany  on  the  business  with  a  joint  stock. 
In  1720  two  schemes,  which  were  pushed  in  concert  but  under  afid  waa 
the  guise  of  conkpetition,  succeeded  in  procuring  sanction  from  ty'^ 
PaJ'liametit*,  and  the  Ixmdon  Assurance  Corporation  and  Boyal  ^^^^ 

iXtjr  antborities,  who  tibolight  00  hil^Uy  of  the  projeel  that  they  appointed  a  Mlect 
conmiittee  to  cany  ft  into  eltoi  Babaeribeva  of  £90  each,  or  of  mnlt^les  of  £20, 
were  to  be  associated  aeoording  to  their  ages ;  each  sabsoriber  waa  to  have  an 
amitdty  at  the  rate  of  6  p^  cent.,  and  as  some  of  the  tnbecribers  died  o£F,  the 
■mriTotB  would  obtain  pwportioaally  increased  anrndties.  '*This  eztraordinfiry 
gain  being  not  only  lawfnl  bat  very  advantageoos,  there  oan  be  no  other  way 
proposed  whereby,  in  laying  out  so  small  a  smn  as  Twenty  pounds  ther6  can  be 
prodnoed  so  great  a&  Encrease,  as  by  finrtiyonrship  Irill  most  certainly  accme  to 
■umy  penons  and  especially  to  the  Longest  Liter  of  this  Bank."  Fropoials  for 
Smbaer^tum  of  Momif,  1674,  p.  2  [Brit.  Mm.  618.  h.  1  (15)].  Despite  the 
tempting  prospect,  howerer,  this  Inheme  seems  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  City 
Ffare  Ingoraiiee  projeet  and  came  to  nothing. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  pnblic  management  wonld  probably  be  dearsr  if  wa 
knew  more  of  the  history  of  the  private  adrentore  offices  that  seem  to  have  spnmg 
up  at  this  time.  But  the  following  extraet  from  a  petition  regarding  Dorothy 
t*6tty  Is  at  least  instmctiTe.  It  waa  said  '*that  the  said  Dorothy  (who  is  the 
I>aus^ter  of  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England  now  Deceased)  did  set  up  aa 
Insurance  Office  on  Births,  Marriages  and  SerTices,  in  order  therein  to  serve  the 
Pubtte  and  get  an  honest  Livelyhood  for  herself.  The  said  Dorothy  had  such 
Suoeees  in  her  Undertaking  that  more  dains  were  paid,  and  more  Stamps  used 
for  Certificates  and  Policies  in  her  Office  than  in  all  other  the  like  Offices  in 
London  besides;  which  good  Fortune  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Fairness  and 
Tvstice  of  her  PiooeedingB  in  the  said  Business.  For  all  the  Money  paid  into  the 
Office  waa  entered  in  one  Book,  and  all  the  Money  paid  out  upon  Claims,  was  set 
down  in  another  Book,  and  all  l^eople  had  Liberty  to  peruse  both,  so  that  there 
could  not  posdbly  be  the  least  Fhiud  in  the  management  thereof."  The  Case  of 
Doroikff  Fatty  in  reUuim  to  ike  Union  SooUiy  at  the  Whitia  Lim  by  1\empU  Bar 
whenof  she  U  Dirtctor.  [Brit.  Mns.  616.  m.  10  (82).]  The  profits  of  such  private 
offices  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable,  if  we  may  trust  the  estimate  of 
CUmxkB  Fovey,  who  complained  that  owing  to  a  '  cross  incident*  he  Was  obliged  td 
seD  Ui  undertaking  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office  on  very  low  terms.  Had  he  remained  in 
posaession  it  would  have  brought  him  in  £000  or  £800  per  annum.  English  Inqui- 
aition  (1718),  p.  87.  This  was  in  1709,  and  early  in  the  following  year  the  busiuess 
was  organised  by  a  company  which  has  continued  to  flourish  ever  sinte.  Frapoaala 
aet  forth  by  tha  CompoMy  of  London  Inaurera  (from  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  April  10, 
1710).    [Brit.  Mns.  816.  m.  10(88).] 

1  Insurance  business  of  different  sorts  was  a  favourite  field  for  Company 
ptramoters  at  this  time.  At  the  Crown  Tavern,  Smithfleld,  a  subscription  book 
was  opened  for  establishing  **an  Lisurance  Office  for  Horses  dying  natural 
deaths,  stolen,  or  disabled " ;  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  there  was  started  "a  co* 
partnership  for  insuring  and  increasing  Children's  fortunes  " ;  at  another  place  in 
the  City  subscribers  came  to  put  their  names  and  money  down  for  *'  Plummer  and 
Fetty's  Lisurance  from  Death  by  drinking  Geneva."  *  *  *  Then  there  were 
started  offioes  for  ** Assurance  from  lying";  for  ''Insurance  from  house- 
breakers'*; for  "Bum  Insurance";  for  ''Insurance  from  highwajmen"  and 
numerous  others.    Martin,  Hiatory  of  Lloyd' 8^  89.  *  Pari.  Hiat,  vn.  640. 
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—1776*^    Exchange    Aflsurance    Corporation    were    created.      These 

M«2^(m<2ofi' Companies  are  still  large  and  flourishing  institutions;  in 

imdBoydi  ^^^  earlier  days  they  had  considerable  difficulties,  especi- 

Exehange  ^My  throuffh  the  loss  of  a  fleet  of  Jamaica  ships:    the 

London  Assurance  was  deeply  involved,  and  its  shares  fell 

within  a  month  from  160  to  60  and  thence  to  12^    The 

two  undertakings  had  agreed  to  pay  £300,000  into   the 

Exchequer',  but  subsequently,  in  1721,  half  of  the  sum 

was  remitted.    The  Act  which  the   Companies  obtained' 

gave  them  the  exclusive  right  of  carrying  on  this  business 

on  a  joint  stock,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  business  of 

private  individuals  who  were  engaged  in  underwriting. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  practice 
had  come  into  fashion  of  resorting  to  coffee-houses  for  all 
sorts  of  intercourse,  whether  social,  political  or  commercial 
oBweUoM   Persons  engaged  in  shipping  appear  to  have  used  a  ooffee- 
centraSon  house  kept  by  Mr  Edward  Lloyd,  who  was  a  very  energetic 
Coff^^'  man,  and  published  a  newspaper  chiefly  devoted  to  foreign 
^^^'o/    and  commercial  news  in  1696*.    This  did  not  last  very  long, 
writers,      howevcr;  but  it  was  succeeded  in  1726  by  Lloyds  List\ 
which  contained  ship-news,  together  with  the  current  rates 
of  exchange,  the  prices  of  shares,  and  so  forth.    The  coffee- 
house, though  convenient,  was  the  resort  of  some  doubtful 
characters;  and  it  was  determined  by  the  respectable  brokers 
and  underwriters,  who  frequented  Lloyd's,  to  establish  a  new 
resort  for  themselves.    They  secured  the  property  in  Lloyia 
List ;  and  after  various  attempts  to  get  satisfactory  premises 
had  failed,  they  obtained  quarters  in  the  Royal  Exchange 
in  1774*.    The  new  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  which  was  there 
established,  contained  a  public  room  and  also  a  subscribe 
room,  and  the  committee  enforced  various  regulations  {in 

1  M.  PosUethwayt,  Univertal  Dictionary  of  Trade,  artide  on  Aetiom,  p.  16  (|i). 
«  Martin,  Llojfd^a,  99. 

•  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 

*  Martin,  Lloyd* t,  74.    The  following  annotmoement  which  first  appeared 
No.  61  BhowB  the  nature  of  the  publication  and  the  aims  of  the  proprietor : — ** . 
Qentlemen,  Merchants,  or  others,  who  are  desiroos  to  hare  this  News  in  a  who) 
Sheet  of  Paper  (two  leaves  instead  of  one  leaf),  for  to  write  their  own  priTaj 
Concerns  in,  or  other  Intelligence  for  the  Ooontrey,  may  be  supplied  with  theij 
done  upon  rtaj  good  Paper,  for  a  Pennj  a  Sheet,  at  Lloyd's  CofPee-Honse 
Lombard  Street." 

»  Martin,  Lloyd* a,  107.  «  lb,  120, 145. 
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regard  to  the  business  which  was  done  by  the  members.  a.d.  1689 
In  1779,  they  drew  up  a  general  form  of  policy  which  is  ~ 
still  adhered  to,  and  which  has  been  taken  as  the  model 
for  marine  insurance  business  all  over  the  world^     It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  they  regarded  the  business  of  life- 
insurance'  with  much  suspicion,  as  it  seemed  to  be  merely 
speculative'  and  lent  itself  to  all  sorts  of  nefarious  practices. 
At  a  meetmg  of  the  subscribers,  in  March  1774,  a  resolution 
was  passed  of  which  the  preamble  states  that  "shameful 
Practices  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  business  who 
of  Underwriting,  such  as  making  Speculative  Insurances  on  mgage  tn 
the  lives  of  Persons  and  of  Government  securities."    It^)^*J^ 
continues  that  "in  the  first  instance  it  is  endangering  the 
lives  of  the  Persons  so  Insured,  from  the  idea  of  being 
selected  by  Society  for  that  inhuman  purpose,  which  is 
being  virtually  an  accessory  in  a  species  of  slow  murder." 
The  subscribers  were  therefore  to  refuse  to  undertake  such 
business  and  to  show  "a  proper  resentment"  against  any 
broker  who  attempted  to  introduce  it*. 

It  thus  came  about  that  the  underwriters,  who  had  been 
left  outside  when  the  two  great  Companies  were  formed  in 
1720,  had  practically  formed  themselves  into  a  body  re- 
sembling a  regulated  Company.  The  forms  under  which 
business  was  done  were  now  definitely  established ;  but  the 
immense  increase  in  the  risks  of  loss  which  British  shipping 
ran,  during  the  great  wars',  rendered  it  necessary  for  all 

1  Martm,  Lloyd's,  157. 

t  Martin,  117,  qaoting  London  OhromeU  for  1768,  also  pamphlet  entitled  Every 
Man  Sis  Oton  Broker,  See  also  the  Act  regulating  Life  Insmance,  14  Geo. 
m.  c  48. 

^  The  TBlnation  of  Life  Annnities  had  heen  already  put  on  a  scientiflo  bams  bj 
De  Witt  (whose  treatise  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr  Hendriks  in  his  excellent 
monograph,  Contributiona  to  the  History  of  JiMuronee,  40),  and  also  by  Halley, 
PAtJ.  Trans,  x^n.  696,  but  they  attracted  little  attention  among  practical  men. 
Many  actuarial  questions  are  also  discussed  l^  Weyman  Lee,  An  Essay  to 
ascertain  ike  value  of  leases  and  annuities  for  years  and  Uvest  and  to  estimate  the 
chances  of  the  duration  of  lives  (1788).  The  Society  for  Equitable  Assurances  was 
the  first  Ckimpany  founded  on  a  scientific  basis ;  this  was  established  in  1762,  but 
the  promoters  failed  to  procure  a  charter.  E.  J.  Farren,  Historical  Essay  on  the 
Rise  and  Early  Progress  of  tJie  doctrine  of  Life  Contingencies  (1844),  p.  94.  The 
Amicable  Society,  which  was  incorporated  in  1706,  was  originally  a  sort  of 
Tontine.   lb.  p.  85.  *  Martin,  Lloyd's,  157. 

•  Compare  Debates  on  Miscarrlagea  of  the  Navy  (1708),  Pari  Hist,  tl  618; 
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lir'TfiL^  sbip-owDBrs  to  protect  themselves  by  iwimng,  nad  oaiMed  a 
yeiy  rapid  expansion  of  the  underwriters'  blwuesSi 


XV.    Chanqss  m  the  Oroanisahoh  and  Distribution 

OF  Industry. 

The/o$ur-       226.    The  promotion  of  industry  of  eveiy  kind  bad  bo- 
i^Mtry     come  the  primary  object  which  Parliament  pursued  in  ita 
^^      efforts  to  build  up  the  wealth  and   power  of   EnglaniL 
o^eet  qf    Qjj^  Robert  Walpole  had  aimed  at  recasting  the  tariff  so  that 
poiify        the  materials  for  our  manufactures  might  be  cheap ;  mod  the 
pe!ioSof    rules  for  commercial  intercourse,  which  were  embodied  in 
c«j3a»wy,  treaties,  or  laid  down  under  the  Navigation  Acts,  wer^ 
intended  to  secure  a  large  sale  for  our  goods.    During  the 
period  of  Whig  Ascendancy  attention  was  concentrated  a^ 
this  aspect  of  economic  life,  and  no  effort  was  spared  tp 
make  England  the  workshop  of  the  extensive  spheres  wheipe 
her  influence  and  her  friendBhip  availed  to  keep  the  market^ 
open  to  our  manufactures. 
and  this  For  this  line  of  conduct  there  was  much  to  be  said. 

di^enJS^  Labour  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  active  element  in  the 
increase  of  wealth^;  and  the  more  it  is  brought  into  play, 
the  more  the  other  sides  of  economic  life  will  prosper.  In- 
dustrial development  furnished  commodities  with  which  to 
carry  on  trade,  and  thus  gave  employment  to  shipping  and 
seamen;  it  provided  the  means  of  procuring  such  foreign 
products  as  were  most  required;  it  gave  occupation  to  a 
large  population,  and  thus  brought  about  a  demand  for  food» 
and  encouraged  agriculture*.  There  seemed  therefore  to  be 
good  grounds  for  attempting  to  foster  the  growth  of  in- 
dustrial activity,  not  merely  through  the  natural  influence 
of  expanding  commerce,  but  by  the  artificial  stimulus  of 
bounties  as  well 

Merchants'  Petition  (1742),  %b.  xn.  446,  758;  Commercial  Losws  (Feb.  6, 1778),  %b 
TO..  709,  also  XX.  1144.    Also  on  the  alarm  canaed  by  Paul  Jonea  and  pirates  on 
our  coasts,  %b.  xxi.  486 ;  Difficulties  with  Holland,  %b,  968. 

1  Petty,  Treatise,  49.    See  aboye,  p.  883. 

*  Compare  Sir  J*.  Steoart,  Inqmry  into  the  FrincipCu  of  ^oUtieal  Economy^ 
in  Worka,  i.  35,  45, 158.    See  p.  704  n.  1,  below. 
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There  were,  however,  oooBiderable  obetacles  to  the  in-^^-^J^ 
definite  ezpansioB  of  industry;  the  limit,  beyond  which  it 
was  difficult  to  carry  the  development  of  any  traded,  was  set 
by  the  supply  of  materials.  The  English  clothiers  were  largely  ;^J^J^ 
engaged  in  working  up  English  wool ;  it  was  because  of  the  for  estaih 
abundance  and  excellent  quality  of  this  product  that  weaven  tmdeB  were 
had  migrated  to  this  country  in  such  large  numbers.    But   ""^^  ' 
the  wool-supply  could  not  be  largely  increased    at  will, 
especially  during    a    period  when   arable  cultivation  was 
coming  more  generally  into  vogue.     Similarly  the  ship- 
builders and  the  tanners  made  use  of  English-gFown  ma- 
terialsy  while  the  ironworkers  were  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  wood  avfdlable  for  fueL    It  seemed  as  if  each  of  the  staple 
trades  of  the  country  had  almost  reached  its  natural  timit 
during  the  early  eighteenth  century.    Efforts  were  indeed 
made  to  supplement  the  home  production  by  the  import  of 
Spanish'  and  Irish*  wool,  and  similar  ezpedieuts  were  adopted 
in  other  trades;  but  the  landed  interest  was  inclined  to  take 
exception  to  such  measures.      Hence  comparatively  little 
progress  resulted  from  all  the  care  that  was  lavished  on  the 
staple  trades. 

There  was,  however,  considerable  scope  for  planting  and  ^^^^*f 
developing  exotic  trades,  which  consisted  in  working  up  im-  to  plant 
ported  materials ;  and  circumstances  favoured  the  movement  trades 
ia  this  direction.  The  incursion  of  the  Huguenots  had,  indeed, 
been  most  beneficial,  by  giving  the  country  the  advantage  of 
new  methods  and  superior  skill  in  making  use  of  its  own 
materials;  the  immigrants  were  still  more  welcome  as  adepts  inwhiehthe 
in  trades  which  had  not  hitherto  been  practised  in  Britain  J^?^^ 
with  much  success.    Of  the  manufactures  to  which  they'**^^^' 

1  Protection,  whieh  maintains  a  trade  after  this  limit  has  been  reached,  is  much 
Imb  defcnsihle  than  proteotioii  which  aims  at  rendering  the  utilisation  of  aatiye 
resources  as  oompleta  a*  poflaiUa.  The  differences  come  out  in  connection  with 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  Crom  Laws  before  and  after  the  period  1778  —1791 ; 
see  below,  p.  780. 

s  A  treatiw  of  Wool  amd  the  MoMuJaetm^  of  it,  Brit.  Mns.  712.  g.  1«  (21),  1686, 
p.  9 ;  also  England' $  JnUreet  by  Trade  aeeerted  [Brit.  lias.  1102.  h.  1  (8)},  p.  22. 
James,  History  of  the  Worsted  Manufacture,  p.  206. 

'  The  Orasier's  Complaint,  p.  23  (1726),  Brit.  Mns.  712.  g.  16  (87).  Befoe, 
Pimm  of  iks  English  Comment  (p.  156) ,  estimates  that  100,000  Paoks  of  Wool  were 
imported  yearly  from  Ireland,  besides  Scotch  wool  which  was  said  to  be  worth 
£60,000  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
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^jT7?^  devoted  themselves,  the  linen  industry  was  one  for  which  the 
materials  could  be  provided  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  it 
aufh  aa  came  to  be  completely  naturalised ;  but  raw  silk  and  cotton 
wool  were,  and  continued  to  be,  foreign  products.  The  very 
existence  of  such  textile  manufactures  is  dependent  on  the 
maintenance  of  intercourse  with  distant  lands.  The  rapid 
increase  of  English  commerce  gave  enlarged  opportunities  of 
procuring  materials,  so  that  there  was  room  for  steady,  and 
eventually  for  rapid  development. 
The  d^  The  &ct  that  English  industry  was  becoming  dependent 

ofinduBtry  for  its  markets,  and  to  some  extent  for  its  materials,  on 
^f^^'    distant  countries,  involved  the  intervention  of  capitalists  in 
vMUeM     *^  increasing  degree.    The  capitalist  merchant  was  called 
upon  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the  EInglish  weaver 
and  the  purchaser  in  foreign  parts,  and  to  procure  the 
materials  which  were  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  certain 
trades.      The  judgment  of  the  employer  was  required  to 
maintain  the  honesty  of  the  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
to  decide  on  the  fashion  and  quality  of  goods  which  it  was 
best  worth  while  to  produce.    In  the  old  days  of  gild  regula- 
tion, or  of  the  activity  of  aulnagers  and  searchers,  and  under 
the  system  of  well-ordered  trade,  there  had  been  little  room 
for  the  personal  skill  and  judgment  of  an  employer.    But  in 
(gave  an      the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  full  scope  for  the  exercise 
the  inter-    of  thoso  busiuoss  qualities,  and  industry  could  not  flourish  or 
^^^hyere-  expand  unless  they  were  brought  into  play. 

The  opening  of  distant  markets  for  English  manufactures 
did  not  alwa}rs  bring  about  an  increased  production^  but  it 
necessarily  affected  the  character  of  the  industrial  system. 
There  was  greater  scope  for  supervision  by  masters,  and 
emplo}rment  in  the  textile  trades  was  apt  to  pass  from  small 
independent  manufacturers  to  wage-earners.  The  eighteenth 
century  commercial  system  led,  not  so  much  to  the  expansion 
of  industry,  as  to  the  development  of  the  class  of  capitalist 
employers,  whom  Adam  Smith  criticised  and  the  Manchester 
School  admired.  This  sort  of  modification  in  the  economic 
relationships  of  those  who  are  co-operating  in  the  work  of 
producing  some  article  for  the  market,  may  proceed  very 

^  The  limitation  of  the  supply  of  materials  rendered  this  impossible. 
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gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly.    The  change  from  one  ^Rr-l^^ 
type  of  organisation  to  another  does  not  necessarily  involve 
any  revolution  that  is  apparent  to  the  eye.    The  wage- 
camer,  who  is  employed  by  a  capitalist,  may  pursue  his  ^*«  »•««»»- 
occupation  in  the  same  sort  of  cottage  and  with  the  same  industry  on 
implements  as  those  that  are  used  by  independent  workmen.  ^J^may 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  capitalist,  as  contrasted  ^gr^^^ 
with  the  domestic,  system  lies  in  the  fact,  that  under  the  <^^ 
former  scheme,  employers  or  undertakers  own  the  materials^ 
and  pay  the  wages,  whereas  in  the  domestic  system*  the 
workman  is  his  own  master ;  he  owns  the  materials  on  which 
he  works  and  sells  the  product  of  his  labour.     But  there 
need  be  no  external  mark  that  calls  attention  to  an  alteration 
in  the  economic  status  of  the  craftsman ;  indeed  the  same 
weaver  might  work  for  some  weeks  for  an  employer  and  at 
other  times  on  his  own  account'.     On  this  account  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  follow  out  the  course  of  the  change. 
We  can  occasionally  get  definite  and  precise  information  on 
the  point,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  only  able  to  infer  the 
progress  of  capitalism   from  incidental  occurrences.      The  hut  traces 
nature  of  the  difficulties  and  disputes,  which  arise  in  a  trade,  chcmgeare 
may  serve  to  show  whether  the  labourers  were  wage-earners  •f^^^*^^ 
or  not:  and  the  character  of  the  associations^  which  existed  <>/ trade  as- 

'  ^  Boctations 

among  them,  may  often  give  us  a  suggestion  as  to  the  con-  ^  trade 
dition  of  the  workmen  at  some  date  ^    It  is,  for  the  most 

>  The  employen  sometimes  owned  the  looms,  as  well,  2  and  8  P.  and  H.  o.  11. 

s  This  term  is  used  m  the  sense  in  which  it  was  cmrent  in  Yorkshire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centory  {BeporU,  1806,  m.  1058,  printed  pag.  444). 
Mr  Unwin  {Indtutrial  OrganUaiion,  p.  4),  defines  the  terms  quite  differently,  and 
opposes  the  gild  to  the  domestic  system,  as  separate  and  saecessiTe  phases  of 
development,  hat  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  apply  in  English  history.  I  prefer 
to  say  that  the  domestic  system  ezLsted  from  the  earliest  times  till  it  was  superseded 
by  capitalism;  the  craft  gilds  were  a  form  of  industrial  organisation  which  was 
appropriate  to  the  domestic,  rather  than  to  the  capitalist  system ;  and  that  these 
gilds  were  oonTenieut  instruments  for  enforcing  civic,  as  contrasted  with  national 
policy. 

'  The  analogy  with  the  agricultural  change  is  noticeable;  the  yeoman  farmer 
might  often  be  employed  as  a  labourer  to  work  for  a  neighbour  in  return  for  wages. 

*  The  true  craft  gild  was  appropriate  to  the  domestic  aystem,  but  some  of  the 
mediacTal  London  companies  were  capitalist  in  character  and  so  were  the  seven- 
teenth  century  companies,  generally  speaking.  Trade  Unions,  as  associations  of 
wage-earners,  testify  by  their  existence  to  the  severance  of  classes ;  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  formation  of  yeoman  gilds  is  doubtf uL    See  vol.  i.  p.  443. 

*  Even  in  a  great  trade  centre  like  London,  the  cloth- workers  continued  to  be 
an  association  of  domestic  workers  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

c.  32 
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A.i>.  1689  part,  by  ezamming  evidence  of  this  kind  that  we  can  hope  to 
"  trace  in  any  way  the  gradual  progress  of  capitalism  in  super- 

seding the  domestic  system  throughout  the  coimtry. 
In  the  There  are  some  trades  which  had  in  all  probability  been 

tntdei^  organised  on  a  capitalist  basis  from  the  first.  It  is  likely 
^^^  enough  that  John  Kemp  and  other  Flemish  immigrants  of  his 
domestic  time  were  large  employersS  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
exisud  that  all  English  trades  were  originally  domestic,  and  were 
^  recast  by  degrees  on  the  other  model.    It  is  apparent  that 

the  capitalist  and  domestic  system  existed  side  by  side  in 
the  staple  trade  of  the  country  for  centuries'.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  circumstances,  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  &voured  the  domestic  system,  and  that  it  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  other;  but  as  the  capitalist  was  better 
able  than  the  domestic  worker  to  take  advantage  of  the 
expanding  commerce  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  nineteenth,  he  has  won  the  day. 
and  each  The  coutcst  between  these  two  systems  would  hardly 

vantages  of  ^^^^  Continued  so  long,  unless  each  had  had  its  own  ad- 
ut  oum,  vantages.  Under  the  domestic  system,  the  merchant  formed 
the  intermediary  between  the  independent  weaver  and  the 
London  market  to  which  the  product  of  his  loom  was  carried. 
There  was  much  to  be  said  for  this  arrangement ;  the  weaver 
could  not  but  prefer  to  be  his  own  master,  rather  than  to 
work  under  supervision,  and  at  the  times  his  employer 
desired.  Public  authorities  also  looked  on  the  domestic 
system  with  favour ;  it  had  many  social  advantages,  as  there 
was  less  danger  of  the  weavers  being  reduced  to  destitution 

8.  P.  D.  C.  I.  cOLTn.  6.  Ordinaneea  of  Clothworkera,  1639  (Brit.  Mas.  8248.  e.  26), 
p.  127,  also  Letter  on  Latoes  amd  Ordtre  (Brit.  Mas.  1108.  f.  88),  p.  14.  See 
p.  511  below. 

1  Vol.  I.  806.  P.  Methwin  who  introdnoed  fine  weaTing  in  Bradford  (Wflte.)  in 
the  seventeenth  centnry  was  also  a  wealthy  man:  W.  H.  Jones  in  WiUe.  Arch, 
Magaadne,  Y.  48.  The  wearing  trade  when  introduced  into  Florence  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century  had  a  capitalist  character.  Doren,  Studien  otw  der  Floreniiner 
Wirtscha/tsgeechichU  (1901),  pp.  22,  28. 

*  There  is  a  parallel  in  the  contest  between  farming  on  a  large  and  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  present  day.  On  the  whole  the  small  holding  has  passed  away,  bot 
there  have  been  circomstanoes  recently,  which  have  favoured  the  breaking  np  of 
large  farms  in  some  districts,  especially  where  land  is  required  for  a  by-occupation, 
and  as  subsidiary  to  some  other  employment.  Small  farms  may  continue  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  large  ones ;  and  a  certain  amoxmt  of  re-arrangement  is  likely  to 
occur  according  to  changing  conditions. 
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and  incited  to  riot,  by  being  dismissed  in  periods  of  bad  ^'^^75^^ 
trade ;  while  the  merchant  was  better  able  than  the  capitalist 
employer,  to  reject  inferior  cloth,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  into  the  market  at  all\    On  the  other  hand,  the^f^. 
capitalist  employer  not  only  supervised  the  industry,  butvofin 
established  his  own  trading  connections.  He  was  better  placed  ^posiHtm 
for  completing  a  large  order  by  a  given  date,  as  the  work-'^JJ^J"^^" 
men  were  more  entirely  under  his  control,  and  he  was  able  to  ^^orhmm, 
organise  the  industry  on  the  best  lines  and  to  introduce 
a  suitable  division  of  labour.    The  domestic  weaver  would 
have  to  sell  his  cloth  to  a  fuller,  or  cloth-worker",  practically 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  before  it  was  a  marketable  article: 
he  did  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  consumer,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  large  clothier  had  much  better  oppor-  gouging  the 
tnnities  of  disposing  of  his  goods,  either  in  a  half-manufac- 
tured, or  finished  state.    Not  only  so — the  domestic  weaver 
would  be  inclined  to  go  on  producing  the  same  make  of  cloth 
he  had  always  furnished,  but  the  great  undertaker  could 
attempt  to  gauge  the  probable  demand  for  different  classes 
of  goods,  and  manufacture  with  a  view  to  a  changing  demand. 
The  domestic  system  may  have  been  better  adapted  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  recognised  standard,  though  this  seems 
doubtful,  but  the  capitalist  was  certainly  in  a  better  position 
for  introducing  improvements  and  making  progress'.     From 
the  point  of  view  of  developing  trade,  capital  was  at  a 
decided  advantage,  but  the  domestic  system  manas^ed  to  o^ndintro- 
mamtam    its    ground,  till  the  mtroduction   of   expensive  machinery. 

1  Compare  the  remedy  for  abnBes  in  the  Somerset  trade,  2  and  8  P.  and  M. 
«.  12.  A  had  piece  would  be  left  on  the  hands  of  the  independent  workman  and 
used  locally ;  bat  if  a  capitalist  mannf actnrer  owned  the  inferior  goods,  he  would 
be  likely  to  try  to  pass  them  oSL  somehow. 

*  The  complete  independence  of  each  link  of  the  industry  as  it  existed  in 
Deronshire  in  1690  is  very  remarkable.  "  First  the  gentleman  farmer,  or  husband- 
man,  sends  his  wool  to  the  market,  which  is  bought  either  by  the  camber  or  the 
spinater,  and  they,  the  next  week,  bring  it  thither  again  in  yam,  which  the  weaver 
boys;  and  the  market  following  brings  that  thither  again  in  cloth,  where  it  is  sold 
either  to  the  clothier  (who  sends  it  to  London),  or  to  the  merchant  who  (after  it 
baa  passed  the  fuller's  mill  and  sometimes  the  dyer's  yat),  transports  it." 
Westeote,  View  of  Devanahire,  p.  61. 

*  Bucheene,  L* Evolution  Sconomique  ei  iocicUe  de  V Industrie  de  lu  Laine,  60. 
Aeoording  to  Mr  Qraham's  evidence,  Reports  1806,  m.  105S  (printed  pagination 
444),  the  neighbourhood  of  capitalist  faetoriee  tended  to  the  introduction  of 
improvements  on  the  part  of  domestic  manufacturers, 

32—2 
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AJ).  1689  machineiy,  which  involved  the  use  of  water  or  steam  power, 
when  the  triumph  of  capitalism  became  complete. 

226.    While  this  revolution  was  proceeding  gradually 
and  silently,  other  important  changes  were  occurring  in  oon* 
nection  with  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  and  the  signs 
^«  of  them  were  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer.    A  very 

which  noticeable  alteration  was  taking  place  in  the  local  distribu- 
UTiacal  ***  tion  of  industry.  The  Eastern  Counties,  which  had  been  so 
^IJJ^  of  iniportftiit  ^  ^he  later  middle  ages,  lost  ground,  while  the 
industry  Wcst  Biding  of  Yorkshire  was  steadily  developing.  The 
iron-works  of  Sussex  died  out  altogether,  while  Shropshire 
and  Linlithgowshire  made  startling  advances.  It  must  suffice 
to  indicate  the  general  trend  of  the  migration,  and  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  material  available, 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question,  as  to  the  progress 
or  decay  of  particular  industries  in  particular  areas.  Harri- 
son and  Leland  have  described  England,  as  it  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  in  the  charming  essays,  which 
Fuller  prefaced  to  his  record  of  the  Worthies  of  the  various 
counties  of  England,  we  find  many  details  as  to  the  resources 
and  industries  of  each  in  turn.  Defoe's  Tour,  with  the 
additions  by  Richardson,  goes  over  much  of  the  same  ground 
at  later  dates^;  and  the  writings  of  Arthur  Young,  and  of  other 
contemporary  tourists,  carry  the  information  to  another  era. 
Again  and  again,  in  perusing  these  books,  we  find  evidence  of 
obvious  decadence  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  marked 
progress  in  others. 
eon  tome-         j^  many  cases  these  alterations  in  the  distribution  of 

ttmes  be        ^  ^ 

explained  iudustiy  cau  be  accounted  for  by  physical  reasons.  The 
^^1^  exhaustion  of  the  fuel  in  Sussex  rendered  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  furnaces  there;  and  the  trade  naturally  shifted 
to  districts  where  coal  and  iron  were  found  in  conjunction,  so 
soon  as  the  means  for  utilising  mineral  fuel  became  available. 
In  other  cases,  an  industry  was  attracted  to  a  district  where 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  water  power',  and  facilities  for 

1  Defoe,  in  1724,  speaks  of  Bockiii^  and  Brauitree  as  flonrishing,  but  Riohaidson 
in  the  1748  edition  of  Defoe's  Totsr  (i.  118)  gives  a  very  different  account.  The 
variations  in  the  prosperity  of  local  industries  is  curious ;  in  1724  the  Gnildford 
trade  had  revived  {Tour,  1724,  i.  87),  but  that  at  Cranbrook  in  Kent  was  extinct. 

>  The  Eastern  Counties  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect;  the  West  of 
England  was  much  better  provided  with  fulling  mills. 
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procuring  certain  qualities  of  wool,  or  of  clay,  would  deter-  ^E-l^^ 
mine  the  special  ohfloucter  of  the  weaving  or  the  pottery  in 
particular  districts. 

There  were,  however,  other  circumstances,  which  have  «»^  «<>»»«' 
little  to  do  with  mere  physical  characteristics,  that  must  be  eonvem- 
taken  into  account.    The  interruption  of  trading  connections,  S^. 
which  might  be  occasioned  by  a  war,  would  be  a  very  serious 
blow  to  an  old  established  industry,  and  the  inhabitants 
might  have  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves,  and  their  trade- 
institutions,  to  new  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  London^,  the  centres  of  increasing 
commerce*  tended  to  become  areas  of  enlarged  industry. 

These  changes  had  a  necessary  bearing  on  the  contest 
between  the  large  employers  and  the  domestic  weavers.    It 
is  not  easy  to  balance  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
systems.    The  concentration  of  many  workmen  in  a  small  ^^  «>»- 
district  gave  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  introduction  ot  of  trade 
capitalist  organisation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  /^ourabu 
system  appears  to  have  been  an  important  agent  in  the  {^f^f*^, 
diffusion  of  industry  over  wide  areas.     It  is  hardly  straining  gauisation; 
the  evidence  to  regard  the  migration  of  craftsmen  from  the 
towns  to  the  suburbs  and  to  country  villages,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ^^^.^  ''<« 
workmen  to  remain  independent,  and  escape  from  the  super-  o/inde- 
vision  of  employers  and  the  regulations  passed  by  oligarchical  ^kmen 
associations  of  capitalists.      The  development  of  the  cloth  ^-^^j^^^ 
trade  in  Yorkshire  in  the  early  seventeenth  century*,  while  industry. 
complaints  were  so  rife  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wares  and 
the  conditions  of  emplo}anent  in  the  capitalist  diBtricts\ 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  same  motives 
continued  to  operate.     The  migration  of  weavers  from  the 
West  of  England  to  Ireland  after  the  Revolution  was  not 

1  See  above,  p.  812.  On  migration  I17  weavers  to  London,  see  the  Weavers* 
PrOenees  Examined  (1719)  [Brit.  Mas.  1029.  e.  17  (8)]. 

s  From  its  excellent  water  commonication  Norwich  appears  to  have  continaed 
to  flourish  as  a  weaving  centre  in  1778.  Defoe,  Tour,  1.  p.  49.  He  says  that 
'*  120,000  people  were  bnsied  in  the  woollen  and  silk  mannfactnre  of  that  dty." 

s  Compare  the  petition  in  1640  against  the  weekly  cloth  market  recently 
erected  at  Wakefield,  and  that  only  the  fifteen  charter  fairs  should  be  continued 
which  had  hitherto  sufficed  for  the  trade.   Eist,  MSS.  Coram,  iv.  36. 

*  Bee  above,  pp.  204  n.,  297. 
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improbably  undertaken  with  the  same  prospect  of  retaining* 
individual  independence^.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  Yorkshire  proprietors  who  found  it  was  distinctly  to 
their  advantage  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  weaving 
trade  in  its  domestic  form*.  Sir  Walter  Calverly  improved 
his  estate  immensely  by  erecting  a  fulling  mill  on  the  Aire* 
and  catering  for  a  class  of  tenants  who  could  combine  domestic 
industry  with  pasture  farming*. 

There  were,  therefore,  good  reasons  why  the  cloth  industiy, 
as  it  spread  through  the  West  Riding,  should  be  domestic  in 
character,  even  though  capitalism  was  becoming  dominant  in 
other  areas.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  domestic  system  appears  to  have  had  advantages  of  its 
own,  which  counterbalanced  the  economic  conditions  that 
were  favourable  to  capitalist  employers.  The  industrial  im- 
provements in  the  weaving  trade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of  new  implements,  or  of 
machines  that  went  by  hand-power,  rather  than  of  expensive 
machines  that  involved  the  use  of  water  or  of  steam  power, 
and  rendered  concentration  in  factories  inevitable.  The 
flying  shuttle,  which  was  patented  by  Eay  in  1733,  enabled 
a  weaver  to  do  his  work  without  assistance  and  more  quickly ; 
it  tended  to  put  all  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men. 
Though  the  wage-earners  of  the  Eastern  Counties'  objected 
to  it,  since  it  left  some  men  unemployed,  the  domestic 
weavers  of  Yorkshire  took  it  kindly*.    They  were  also  able 

1  The  movement  affected  the  domestio  weavers  of  Devonahire,  however,  a» 
well  aa  others,  and  was  probably  ooxmected  with  the  deamees  of  living  of  whicfa 
Westcote  complained  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centniy.  View  of 
Devonahirtt  p.  62. 

>  There  is  an  excellent  accoimt  of  the  development  of  the  domestic  system  Id 
Yorkshire  in  lir  Graham's  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1806  {Beporta,  1806» 
m.  1058  p.  444).  He  had  bnilt  cottages  on  an  estate  near  Leeds  with  5, 6,  7, 8  or 
10  acres  of  land  attached. 

s  B.  Lanrence,  Duty  of  a  Bteioard  to  hie  Lord  (1727),  86. 

«  On  other  artificers  who  coltivated  land  as  a  liy-occnpation,  see  p.  664  below. 

s  The  Eastern  Connty  spinners  oontinned  to  nse  the  distaff,  and  had  not 
adopted  the  wheel  in  1780.  T.,  Lettera  on  Utility  and  Policy  (1780),  14  [Brit.  Mas. 
T.  220  (7)]. 

*  The  weavers  both  in  Colchester  and  at  Spitalflelds  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  the  flying  shattle;  and  John  Kay  was  forced  to  give  np  the 
bnsiness  he  had  established  at  Colchester,  and  to  migrate  to  Leeds ;  his  shuttle 
was  readily  adopted  by  the  Yorkshire  weavers,  bat  not  his  power-loom.  Woodorofl» 
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to  procure  the  hand-jennies  which  were  used  in  spinning,  ^-JJ-^^^ 
and  thus  to  get  more  yam  spun  under  their  own  roofs.  These 
new  inventions  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  quite  con- 
graent  with  the  domestic  system ^  while  the  attempt  to  took 
introduce  them  gave  rise  to  conflicts  between  the  masters  ^^^^^^ 
and  men  in  capitalist  areas.    Up  till  the  eve  of  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-power,  domestic  weaving  seems  to  have  been 
readily  compatible  with  the  introduction  of  labour-saving 
appliances,  and  to  have  developed  in  Yorkshire  because  of 
the  economic  advantages  it  possessed,  though  capitalism  had 
been  established  in  the  West  of  England  district. 

227.     The  cloth  manufacture  had  been  conducted  in  many  Pains  were 
parts  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  foreign  markets,  from  open  and 
the  fifteenth  centuiy  onwards,  and  had  to  some  extent  dis-y^|.^^ 
played  a  capitalist  character  at  that  period'.    Special  pains  ^^/»' 
had  been  taken  that  the  expansion  of  English  commerce,  in  doth, 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  should  cause  an 
increased  demand  for  the  product  of  English  looms.    This 
object  has  been  kept  in  view  in  the  struggle  about  well- 
ordered  trade,  in  the  negotiations  for  the  Methuen  Treaty, 
and  in  the  agitation  for  maintaining  it ;  and  a  similar  feeling 
comes  out  in  the  conditions  which  were  eventually  imposed 
on  the  East  India  Company,  in  regard  to  the  export  of  English 
goods'.    The  government  were  at  pains  to  foster  the  cloth 
trade,  not  merely  by  opening  up  better  markets  abroad,  but 
by  firesh  industrial  regulation.     It  is  in  all  probability  true 
that  the  machinery  for  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  manu- 
&cture  had  fallen  into  disuse  ^  and  there  is  very  little  fresh 

Brirf  Btoffrapkies  oflnvetUon  of  Maehineit  p.  8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flying 
ihattle  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  West  of  England  till  1796 
{fiepoHa,  etc.  1840,  zziv.  892,  printed  pag.  872),  and  the  Eastern  Counties  weavers 
had  apparently  been  forced  to  adopt  it  before  that  date.  Arthur  Tonng  notes  at 
Colchester  in  1784,  "The  manufactory  is  exceedingly  improved  liy  means  of  a 
mechanical  addition  to  the  loom,  wliich  enables  one  weaver  to  do  the  business 
of  two^  In  wide  stufifs  they  formerly  had  two  hands  to  a  loom,  now  only  one." 
Amidla  of  Agrietdturei  n.  109. 

1  The  machinery  for  the  finishing  of  the  doth  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
oompatible  with  the  domestic  system.  The  shearmen  in  Yorkshire,  who  were 
wage-earners  employed  by  merchants,  resisted  the  introduction  of  gig-mills,  while 
the  West  of  Bngland  manufacturers  were  successful  in  doing  so.  See  below,  p.  661. 

>  See  Vol.  I.  p.  487.  •  In  1768.    See  above,  p.  470. 

*  An  attempt  was  made  to  reconstruct  it  in  the  West  Biding  by  creating 
a  dothiers*  corporation.    14  G.  II.  o.  82. 
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^fm^  legislation  on  this  topic ;  but  much  attention  was  given  both 
to  the  supply  of  material  and  the  terms  of  employment.  The 
measures  which  were  passed  on  these  points  seem  to  show' 
that,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  trade  was  becoming- 
increasingly  capitalist  in  character. 
and  to  From  time  immemorial  pains  had  to  be  taken  by  the 

^T^iish      government  to  see  that   English  weavers  had  a  sufficient 
facturers  a  s^ppty  ^f  the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture.    The  assize 
jmifarence   Qf  wool,  under  Edward  IIL,  had  been  intended  to  check  the 
pturchoiing  export  of  this  product  at  low  rates,  and  thus  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  purchasers  at  home.     In  the  time  of  Edward  lY., 
limits  were  laid  down  as  to  the  time  of  year  when  the 
Staplers  might  purchase  wool  for  export ;  from  March  18th 
till  August  24th  the  home  producer  had  no  reason  to  fear 
their  competition  \   In  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  an 
agitation  sprang  up  in  favour  of  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  wool',  and  James  I.  issued  proclamations  against  it*. 
After  the  Parliament  took  up  the  same  line,  both  at  the  Bestora- 

iheexpw^^  tion*  and  the  Revolution*.    The  measures  which  were  then 
hS!iud       passed  were  intended,  not  merely  to  give  English  weavers 
a  preference  ^  but  to  starve  out  foreign  competition  alto- 
gether, by  preventing  industrial  rivals   from  procuring  a 
supply  of  English  wool^     This  system  of  prohibition  was 

1  4  Ed.  rV.  0.  4.  Lohmann,  Die  Staatliehe  Regelung  der  engUeehen  WoU- 
indiutne,  p.  66.  This  seems  to  have  been  speeUIly  simed  at  a  system  at 
contracting  beforehand  for  the  pforchase  ot,  wooL 

>  S.  P.  D.  El.  oozLiv.  No.  104,  1593. 

*  26  Sept.  and  9  Not.  1614;  this  was  during  the  distiurbance  caused  by 
Cockayne's  patent,  but  similar  steps  were  taken  in  later  years  (p.  898  n.  9,  above), 
and  by  Charles  I.  in  1682. 

«  18  and  14  C.  H.  e.  18.  •  1  W.  and  M.  i.  o.  82. 

<  Attention  was  also  giyen  to  the  supply  of  other  artides  used  in  dyeinic 
(8  G.  I.  c.  16,  §§  10, 11,  also  27  G.  11.  c.  18)  and  in  doth  working,  such  as  fuller's 
earth.  See  the  commission  of  1622  (Bymer,  Fmiera^  xTn.  412),  also  12  C  II. 
0.  82  and  14  C.  II.  o.  18.  Direct  encouragement  was  given  to  the  growth 
of  certain  products,  such  as  madder  (A.  Young,  Fcarmer*e  Letten,  227,  and 
Pennant,  Journey,  i.  96),  which  were  useful  in  connection  with  the  textfle  trailes. 
Tassels  or  teasels,  which  were  used  in  the  wool  manufacture,  were  grown  in 
considerable  quantities  in  Torkshire,  where  cloth  dressing  was  carried  on  (Arthur 
Young,  Northern  Tow,  i.  191).  The  want  of  tassels  in  Scotland  is  spoken  of  by 
Idndsay  {The  IntereH  of  Scotland,  p.  109)  as  one  reason  why  the  wooUen  trada 
was  so  backward  there. 

f  This  was  bdieved  to  be  so  superior  in  quality  to  foreign  wools  as  to  be 
essential,  at  all  events,  for  certain  branches  of  the  manufacture.    Defoe,  Flau  of 
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maintained  daring  the  whole  period  of  Whig  Ascendanoy.  j^-A^^ 
As  in  other  cases,  the  effort  to  put  down  a  profitable  branch 
of  commerce  led  to  the  development  of  an  illicit  trade ;  the 
great  stretch  of  pasture  ground  on  Bomney  Marsh  offered 
special  facilities  for  the  successful  running  of  wool\     This 
policy,  which  tended  towards  lowering  the  price  of  wool,  was 
much   favoured  by  the  manufacturers,  but  it  roused  the  detpiu 
jealousy  of  the  landed  interest,  and  in  all  probability  it  did  ^eJET'**** 
to  some  extent  defeat  its  own  end&     Wool-growing  became  ^^^ 
less  profitable,  almost  at  the  very  date  when  the  corn-bounty 
Act  was  giving  a  new  security  to  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  tillage.    The  landowners  in  the  pasture  counties 
were  inclined  to  resent  the  special  favour  shown  to  corn- 
growing,  but  the  experience  of  depopulation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
and  no  proposal  to  develop  wool-growing  by  a  system  of 
bounties  would  have  had  a  chance  of  passing.    At  the  same 
time  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  when  rules 
were  enforced  which  tended  to  keep  down  the  price  of  wool, 
the  supply  showed  little  sign  of  increase.     The  West  o{  and  the 
England  manufiicturers  had  opportunities  of  obtaining  wool  g^ppiy  waa 
and  yam  from  Ireland",  but  even  with  this  assistance,  and  JJ^jJ^' 
the  legal  right  to  the  whole  of  the  English  clip,  the  trade /^^j» 
fiEiilB  to  show  an  expansion  at  all  commensurate  t0  the  pains 
which  were  expended  on  fostering  it. 

The  low  price  of  wool  would  have  been  advantageous  to 
all  manufacturers,  domestic  and  capitalist  alike;   but  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  a  bulky  commodity,  like  wool,  gave 
an  advantage  to  the  dealer,  who  was  able  to  organise  the 
means  of  conveying  his  purchase.    The  domestic  weaver,  who  The 
bought  in  small  qucmtities  for  immediate  use,  could  hardly  weave^ 
hope  to  compete  with  the  great  stapler,  who  had  &cilities  for  di$adi>an. 
buying  in  any  part  of  the  country.    The  mediaeval  legisla-  ^^^^^ 
tion  against  the  regrating  of  wool  was  probably  designed  to  of  wool, 

EnglUh  Commerce,  pp.  178,  174,  and  the  Gontnui  (1782),  quoted  I17  Bischoff, 
WoQUm  and  Wonted  Mam^aeUaret,  95, 28L  See  aleo  Smith,  WmMh  cf  NaHon»^ 
vr  Till.  p.  268. 

^AnAhetratt  of  the  proceedings  ofW.  (7arter  (1694)  and  ExoidiumAngliae  (1727). 

s  1  W.  and  M.  1, 0.  82,  §  6.  The  etatnte  only  allowed  wool  from  Ireland  to  be 
sent  to  Liverpool,  Cheater,  Bristol,  Minehead,  Barnstaple,  Bideford  and  Bxeter, 
and  to  no  other  ports. 
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— mJ^^  protect  local  weavers  against  middlemen*  who  purchased  for 
the  large  employers,  or  with  a  view  to  exports     In  the 
sixteenth  century,  however,  the  wholesale  purchasers  seem  to 
*  have  obtained  an  undisputed  position  in  the  wool  trade,  and 

the  domestic  manufacturers  could  not  purchase  direct  from 
AttemptB  the  grower.  Henry  VIIL  endeavoured  to  force  the  dealing 
lopnwnu  ill  this  commodity  back  on  to  the  old  lines  by  his  Weavers' 
^ttnd^^  Act*;  but  under  Edward  VL  it  seemed  preferable  to  recognise 
taken  from  the  now  Order  of  affairs.  The  domestic  weavers,  and  the 
it,  spinners  they  employed,  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to 

middlemen  in  order  to  obtain  wool,  either  for  carding  or 
combing,  in  the  quantities  that  they  could  afford  to  buy. 
Hence  the  general  prohibition  against  regrators  was  relaxed 
in  £5kvour  of  the  poorer  workers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norwich^  and  also  round  Halifax^  The  recriminations 
against  the  wool  merchants,  by  the  weavers,  continued 
through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth'  centuries,  but  no 
satisfactory  method  of  giving  the  domestic  spinners  and 
weavers  a  preference  could  be  devised.  The  domestic  weaver, 
who  could  not  buy  a  large  stock  of  material,  evidently  found 
it  difficult  to  procure  wool  or  yam  as  he  required  it,  and  this 
must  have  hampered  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling;  the 
wealthy  undertaker  was  much  less  likely  to  suffer  from  this 
difficulty.  '  It  may  be  conjectured  that  one  reason  why  the 
domestic  system  survived  so  long  as  it  did  in  Yorkshire  was 
because  the  little  grass  farmers  round  Leeds,  who  worked  as 
weavers,  were  able  to  rely  to  some  extent  on  local  supplies. 
and  to  The  Tudor  and  Stuart  regulation  of  the  wool  trade 

they  should  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  protect  the  domestic  weaver 
ngfJated    ^^^^  Capitalist  Competition ;  but  the  government  also  busied 
ttayM,       itself  to  secure  satisfactory  conditions  for  the  weavers  who 
were  working  for  wages.    This  class  was  not  explicitly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  statute  of  1563 ;  but  authority  was  given 
for  settling  the  rates  of  pay  per  piece  in  1597^,  and  in  a 

1  Lohmaim,  op.  eit,  66.  27  Edw.  m.  ii.  o.  8;  81  Edw.  m.  e.  2 ;  14  B.  H.  o.  4. 

•  4  Henry  VH.  c.  11.  •  87  Henry  Vm.  c.  15. 

«  1  Edw.  VI.  c  6.  >  2  and  8  P.  and  M.  o.  18. 

•  See  above,  p.  298. 

T  Begnlations  on  this  and  kindred  matters  were  drafted  in  1698  (8.  P.  D.  BL 
ccsi.IT.  126—180),  but  the  measnre  became  Uw  as  89  El.  c.  12. 
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subeequent  statute^  penalties  were  imposed  on  the  clothiers  ^J^^g^^ 
who  did  not  pay  the  wages  authoritatiTely  settled.    Special 
protection  was  afforded,  in  1662',  to  the  weavers  in  the  North 
of  England,  against  masters  who  cut  down  wages.     The  in- 
creasing attention  given  to  the  condition  of  wage-earners 
not  improbably  indicates  that  this  class  was  becoming  larger, 
and  that  their  good  government  demanded  more  attention. 
This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  interference  <^^  f^o^^ 
which  was  thought  necessaiy  in  times  of  bad  trade.    In  1528  empiou 
there  had  been  capitalists  who  had  disnussed  their  hands  in  in  hai^ 
Essex,  Kent,  Wiltshire  and  especially  in  Suffolk*.     Similar  '•"^■ 
trouble  arose  in  Berkshire  in  1564\    In  the  unexampled 
stagnation  of  1622*,  the  Crown  insisted  that  merchants  should 
purchase  cloth,  and  that  clothiers  should  continue  to  give 
employment,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  distress  both  among 
domestic  workers  and  wage-earners.    In  Suffolk  ^  and  later 
in  Essex  ^  the  crises  involved  the  ruin  of  employers  as  well 
as  the  distress  of  the  employed. 

The  Acts  against  truck  are  another  series  of  measures  Wage- 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  the  capitalist  system';  and  were^* 
similar  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  recurring  measures  ^^*'' 
against  the  dishonesty  of  workmen  in  embezzling  materials*.  ^*'j^ 
These  causes  of  dispute  could  only  arise  under  the  capitalist 
system,  but  the  repressive  measures  give  us  comparatively 
Uttle  information  as  to  the  districts  where  the  trouble  was 
most  keenly  felt.     On  the  other  hand  the  accounts,  which 
have  come  down  to  us^  of  the  disputes  in  the  cloth  trade^^  in 

U  J.  L  e.  6.  *  14  G.  n.  0.  82,  §  15. 

>  Han,  OkromeU,  746.    Brewer,  Oal.  8,  P.  xv.  4044,  4289. 

^  8.  P.  D.  £1.  zzziv.  48.  There  was  also  an  interraption  of  trade  In  1587 
which  was  sererely  felt  both  at  Bristol  and  Sonthampton,  and  it  seemed  desirable 
to  fix  on  a  new  depot  for  the  e^qKxrt  of  cloth.    8.  P.  D.  £1.  oo.  6, 12. 

*  8.  P.  D.  J*.  I.  ozzyn.  76*  See  also  the  reports  of  the  goods  from  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  Beading,  Blackwell,  Manchester,  Wiltshire  and  Kent,  in  Blackwell  Hall. 
8.  P.  D.  J.  L  oxzvnx.  72—76. 

*  8.  P.  D.  J.  I.  cozxnn.  67. 

f  In  the  depression  from  1681—1637.  8.  P.  D.  G.  I.  1637,  oooLiy.  92,  April 
26th,  and  cogly.  67,  May  4. 

*  1  Anne n.  c.  18,  §  8;  12  Oeo.  I.  e.  84;  29  Geo.  II.  c.  88. 

*  6  H.  Vm.  c.  9 ;  7  J.  I.  0.  7 ;  1  Anne  n.  c.  18. 

V  For  a  dispute  in  London,  1676,  see  A  fnie  NamUive  of  ika  Froceedinif$ 
ogaintt  the  Weawen  (Brit.  Mas.  1182.  b.  79).  They  seem  to  hare  rioted  and  to 
have  broken  looms,  which  shows  that  the  looms  oonld  not  have  belonged  to 
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—1776^^  the  eighteenth  century,  show  how  deeply-seated  and  how 
wide-spread  the  severance  between  capital  and  labour  bad 
andfprmtd  become.  The  struggle  had  assumed  considerable  proportions 
tions  in  Devonshire,  in  1718,  when  a  proclamation  against  unlawful 
clubs  was  published,  reciting  that,  whereas  *'  complaint  had 
been  made  to  the  Qovemment  that  great  numbers  of  Wool- 
combers  and  Weavers  in  several  parts  of  the  Kingdom  had 
lately  formed  themselves  into  lawless  Clubs  and  Societies 
which  had  illegally  presumed  to  use  a  Common  Seal  and  to 
act  as  Bodies  Corporate  by  making  and  unlawfully  conspiring 
to  execute  certain  By-laws  or  Orders,  whereby  they  pre- 
tend to  determine  who  had  a  right  to  the  Trade,  what  and 
how  many  Apprentices  and  Journeymen  each  man  should 
keep  at  once,  together  with  the  prices  of  all  their  Manu- 
fEu^tures  and  the  manner  and  materials  of  which  they  should 
be  wrought ;  and  that  when  many  of  the  said  Conspirators 
wanted  work  because  their  Masters  would  not  submit  to  such 
pretended  Orders  and  unreasonable  Demands,  they  fed  them 
with  Money  till  they  could  again  get  employment,  in  order 
to  oblige  their  Masters  to  employ  them  for  want  of  other 
hands ;  and  that  the  said  Clubs  by  their  great  numbers  and 
their  correspondence  in  several  of  the  Trading  Towns  of  the 
Kingdom  became  dangerous  to  the  publick  peace,  especially  in 
^^o»  the  Counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset ;  where  many  Riots  had 
Somerset,  been  committed,  private  Houses  broken  open,  the  Subjects 
assaulted,  wounded  and  put  in  peril  of  their  lives,  great 
Quantities  of  Woollen  Goods  cut  and  spoilt,  Prisoners  set  at 
Liberty  by  Force,  and  that  the  Rioters  refused  to  disperse, 
notwithstanding  the  reading  of  the  Proclamation  required 
by  the  late  Riot  Act.  For  these  causes  the  Proclamation 
enjoined  the  putting  the  said  Riot  Act  and  another  Act 
made  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  VI.  (intitled  The  Bill  of  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Victuallers  and  Craftsmen)  in  Execution 
against  all  such  as  should  unlawfully  confederate  and  com- 

them  as  domestio  workers.  "  It  is  sofficiently  known  to  most  persons  about  this 
Citty,  what  great  mischief  and  disorders  happened  by  the  Insurrection  of  the 
Weaoera  in  Augiut  last,  not  only  to  the  breaking  of  the  pnblio  Peace,  bnt  to  the 
great  damage  al  several  persons  whose  Looms  and  Instrunents  of  Trade  thej 
foroibly  took  away  from  them  and  bnmed."  They  persisted  di^  after  di^  "in 
continual  tnmnlts  "  and  laid  "  violent  hands  on  looms." 
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bine  for  the  purposes  above  mention'd,  in  particular,  or  for  ^'Ji-i^^ 
any  other  illegal  Purposes  contrary  to  the  Tenour  of  the 
aforesaid  Act8\"    There  were  troubles  in  Gloucestershire  in  »*, 
1727,  when  the  method  of  paying  for  piece-work  was  carefully  aJ^ire, 
specified',  and  in  1756,  when  a  new  statute  was  passed  con- 
ferring on  the  Justices  the  power  of  regulating  wages'.     We 
hear  of  occasional  strikes  such  as  that  in  1754  at  Norwich,  ^  ^ 
when  three  hundred  wool-weavers,  discontented  with  their 
wages,  quitted  their  business,  retreated  to  a  hill  three  miles 
off,  built  huts  and  stayed  six  weeks  there,  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  their  fellow  workmen\    The  organisations 
of  workmen  were  becoming  so  powerful  that  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  legislative  enactment.    ''Whereas  great  numbers 
of  weavers  and  others  concerned  in  the  woollen  manufactures 
in  several  towns  and  parishes  in  this  kingdom,  have  lately 
formed  themselves  into  unlawful  clubs  and  societies,  and  have 
presumed,  contrary  to  law,  to  enter  into  combinations,  and  to 
make  by-laws  or  orders,  by  which  they  pretend  to  regulate 
the  trade  and  the  prices  of  their  goods  and  to  advance  their 
wages  unreasonably,  and  many  other  things  to  the  like 

purpose" it  was  enacted  that  "all  contracts,  covenants  or 

agreements,  and  all  by-laws,  ordinances,  rules  or  orders,  in 
such  unlawful  clubs  and  societies,  heretofore  made  or  entred 
into,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  or  entred  into  by  or  between 
any  persons  brought  up  in  or  professing,  using  or  exercising 
the  art  and  mystery  of  a  wool-comber,  or  weaver,  or  journey- 
man wool-comber,  or  journeyman  weaver,  in  any  parish  or 
place  within  this  kingdom,  for  regulating  the  said  trade  or 
mystery,  or  for  regulating  or  settling  the  prices  of  goods,  or 
for  advancing  their  wages,  or  for  lessening  their  usual  hours 

1  Quoted  from  the  Historical  Register,  issaed  by  the  Snn  Fire  Office,  in  Nates 
MuL  Queries,  8rd  Series,  zn.  224.  On  the  troubles  at  this  time,  see  also  The 
Weavers'  Pretences  examined^  being  a  Full  and  Imparttdll  Enquiry  into  the 
CaniploinU  of  their  Wanting  Work  and  the  true  Causes  assigned.  By  a  Merchant 
(1719).  Brit.  Mns.  1029.  e.  17  (8).  Additional  information  about  early  combina- 
tions in  Deyonshire  will  be  fonnd  in  Martin  Dnnsford's  History  of  Tiverton,  205. 

s  18  Geo.  I.  c.  28. 

•  29  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  seems  to  show 
fliat  the  practice  of  assessing  wages  had  fallen  altogether  into  neglect,  bnt  it 
Appears  to  have  been  maintained  in  Lincolnshire  as  late  as  1754.    See  p.  897  below. 

*  Sir  J.  NickoUs*  Bemarhs  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  France  and 
Oreat  Britain  with  respect  to  commerce  (1751),  p.  189. 
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A.D.  itt9   of  work,  shall  be  and  aie  hereby  declared  to  be  iUegal,  null 
'  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes^" 

Matter$  At  the  Same  time  attempts  were  made  to  strengthen  the 

^^wed  to  hands  of  the  employers  in  exercising  and  controlling  the 
I^JI^^te^  men,  as  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  employer  to 
/fOnduUnt  exercise  effective  supervision  over  a  number  of  weavers  each 
of  whom  worked  in  his  own  home.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
clothiers  suffered  severely  from  the  fraud  and  negligence  of 
the  working  manufacturers',  though  it  was  rarely  worth  their 
while  to  prosecute  a  poor  man,  even  when  he  was  grossly  to 
blame.  Thus  masters  were  allowed  to  combine  for  the  prose- 
cution of  fraud  in  connection  with  trade,  and  in  this  way 
a  right  of  combination  was  conceded  to  the  masters',  which 
had  been  and  continued  to  be  denied  to  the  men. 

There  were  other  forms  of  fraud  which  had  occasioned 

trouble  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country  in  earlier  times\ 

and  against  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard.    The  excessive 

straining  of  broad  cloth  was  injurious  to  the  &bric,  and  in 

ami  in-       1727  the  Justiccs  were  authorised  to  appoint  Inspectors  who 

werem-     flhould  have  the  power  to  visit  all  the  premises  in  Wiltshire, 

pointedto    Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire  where  the  manufacture 

matwtmn 

the  quality  was  Carried  on,  in  order  to  guard  against  this  abuse'.   Official 

inspection  was  still  chiefly  directed  to  the  quality  of  goods, 

and  was  not  yet  applied  to  the  conditions  of  work. 

The  difer-       228.   There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  rise  of  an  employing 

of  an         class  and  re-constitution  of  industry  on  a  capitalistic  basis,  not 

«^<>y»»v   Qjjiy  in  weaving,  but  in  other  processes  connected  with  the 

^thT^     manu&cture.    The  records  of  the  investigation,  in  1633,  into 

gpinuing     the  Condition  of  the  clothing  trade  in  the  West  of  England 

make  it  clear  that  there  was  a  class  of  market  spinners*  who 

"  sett  many  spinners  on  work,"  and  gave  "  better  wages  than 

1  12  Geo.  I.  0.  84. 

>  All  through  the  eighteenth  centniy,  the  tenn  mazmfaotarer  ia  applied,  aa  in 
Johnson's  Dicttotiory,  to  the  working  craftsman,  not  to  the  capitalist,  who  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  clothier.  [Temple's]  Oonsiderations  on  Taxes  as  they  <tM 
tupposed  to  affect  the  Price  of  Labour  in  our  Mammfaciwriut  p.  2,  ia  an  earlf 
(1765)  instance  of  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 

*  17  Geo.  m.  c.  11 ;  24  Geo.  m.  c.  8. 
«  Vol.  I.  108  and  p.  221  n.  1  aboTC. 

*  18  Geo.  I.  c  28.    A  similar  enactment  was  passed  to  repress  the  same 
among  the  domestic  mannfaotaxers  in  Torkshire  in  1765.    6  Geo.  III.  c  51. 

<  S.  P.  D.  C.  I.  ccxLis.  28 ;  also  coLZXza.  81.    Bee  p.  96  n.  aboTe. 
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the  dothieiB ";  they  were  accused,  but  apparently  on  in-  a.d.  1689 
sufficient  grounds,  of  making  false  yam.  Many  of  the  poor  "^ 
spinners  appear  to  have  been  wage-earners,  and  to  have  been 
very  badly  off.  ^If  the  poore  spinner  shall  depend  only 
upon  the  Clothier  for  worke,  the  Clothier  at  this  time  gives 
too  little  wages,  as  the  poor  Spinner  can  hardly  live,  it  may 
well  be  feared  they  will  then  give  less,  and  will  thus  make 
choyce  of  the  prime  spinners  out  of  the.  whole  number  of 
spinners,  and  turn  of  the  reste,  which  may  be  of  ill  conse- 
quence \"  The  competition  of  two  classes  of  capitalists  was 
evidently  regarded  as  beneficial  to  labour. 

The  new  method  of  organisation  was  also  being  adopted 
in  the  trades  which  were  occupied  in  finishing  the  cloth.    So 
long  as  the  domestic  system  held  its  own  among  the  weavers,  and  in 
there  was  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  cloth-worker  would  working. 
be  an  independent  man,  who  had  purchased  the  goods  on 
which  he  exercised  his  skill',  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  form  in  which  the  trade  was  conducted  in-  London  in 
1634*.     But  the  extension  of  capitalism,  through  the  energy 
of  employers  who  desired  to  control  the  whole  process  of  pro- 
duction, tended  to  change  the  economic  status  of  this  calling. 
Clothworking  ceased  to  be  a  separate  trade,  and  became 
a  mere  department  of  an  industrial  undertaking  organised 
by   an   employer.    This   change   in  the   position   of  their 
business  necessarily  involved  an  alteration  in  the  character 
of  the  organisations  among  the  cloth-workers.    The  function.  Capitalist 
which  their  companies  had  formerly  discharged,  of  maintain-  «ra^**^' 
ing  the  quality  of  workmanship,  was  henceforth  performed  ***K/fc*«^ 
by  capitalist  employers,  so  that  associations  were  no  longer 
needed  for  this  purpose.    The  transitional  phase  is  clearly 
marked  at  Ipswich  in  1620.    The  Clothworkers'  Company 
there,  obviously  retained  its  character  as  an  association  of 
domestic  workers;  certain  members  protested  against  the 
manner  in  which  their  Company  was  controlled  "  by  poor  and 

^  S.  P.  D.  C.  I.  cczLin.  28. 

>  As  early  as  1565,  howeyer,  there  were  drapers  at  Shrewsbtuy  who  porohased 
Welsh  doth,  and  employed  sheannen  and  clothiers  at  Shrewsbnry  to  earn  wages 
hj  dressing  and  flniahing  these  goods  (8  El.  c.  7).  In  Yorkshire,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  oentnzy,  the  men  engaged  in  this  business  appear  to  have  been 
wage-earners  employed  either  by  doth  merobants,  or  the  domestic  weayers. 

»  S.  P.  D.  C.  I.  ccuavm.  104. 
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A.D.  1689  unworthy  persons  "  who  only  made  it  an  excuse  for  levying^ 
money  ^;  while  the  clothiers  desired  to  be  tree  to  see  to  the 
business  of  dressing  cloth  themselves'.  There  was  a  conflict 
between  the  capitalists  and  the  Company,  the  members  of 
which  were  sinking  to  the  position  of  wage-earners',  aad 
to  a  lowered  social  status,  and  less  secure  standard  of  life. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  Companies  which 
survived,  came  to  discharge  functions  which  were  closely 
analogous  to  those  of  modem  Trade  Unions. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  differentiation  of  an 
employing  class  was  apparently  due  to  the  success  of  the 
among  the  capitalist  in  oxercisiug  supervision  wisely.      The  London 
moLrt.      felt-makers^  insisted  that  all  work  must  be  done  under  the 
direct  observation  of  the  master,  and  set  their  faces  against 
the  weighing  out  of  stuff  by  employers,  to  be  made  up  at 
the  worker's  home.    This  policy  appears  to  have  commended 
itself  to  the  journeymen  also,  in  the  face  of  the  competition 
to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  French  immigrants,  and 
the  trade  continued  to  prosper  on  these  new  lines.    The  Felt- 
In  this       makers'  Company  seems  to  have  changed  in  character  during 
^'^       the  period  after  the  Restoration,  and  to  have  become  a  body 
of  capitalist  employers,  rather  than  an  association  of  small 
masters ;  while  during  the  same  period  an  active  organisa- 
tion had  come  into  existence  among  the  men,  which  had 
pursued  a  policy  very  similar    to   that  which    has  been 
generally  adopted  by  nineteenth  century  Trade  Unions. 
The  possession  of  material,  and  ability  in  supervision, 
aa  vjtn  aa   combined  to  bring  about  the  rise  of  an  employing  class  in 
taOonfae  ^^^  tailoring  trade.  In  rural  districts,  the  tailor  continued  to 
M^itaiim  ^^*  ^^^  houses  of  his  clients  and  to  work  upon  the  materials 
they  furnished ;  but  in  London,  the  customers  preferred  to 
deal  with  a  man  who  had  a  stock  of  materials.     They  had 
the  advantage  of  a  larger  choice  of  goods,  and  the  head 
of  such  a  business  would  acquire  special  skill  in  cutting  and 
a  knowledge  of  prevailing  fashions.     The  differentiation  of 
the  employer  from  the  employed  was  almost  inevitable ;  it 

1  S.  P.  D.  J.  I.  cxu.  64.  >  8.  P.  D.  J.  I.  czn.  63. 

^  The  clothiers  of  Ipewich  appear  to  have  been  employing  cloth-worken  ia 
1639.    8.  P.  D.  G.  I.  ccccxxv.  40,  also  ccccxxvm.  44,  45. 

*  CJoiniMLre  the  interesting  article  hy  ^fr  G.  Unwin  on  A  SevetUeenth  Centmrp 
Trade  Unions  in  the  Economic  Journal^  x.  898. 
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was  likely  to  arise  so  soon  as  the  master-tailor  owned  and  ^Jl-J^^ 
traded  in  materials  on  which  he  worked.    There  had  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  the  trade,  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  management  of  the  London 
tailors'  gild  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  were  more  concerned  in  the  cloth  trade  than  in  making 
clothes^    The  journeymen  tailors,  who  worked  for  wages,  had  ^^^t 
become  a  well-defined  clsiss ;  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  organiaa- 
century,  they  were  definitely  organised  in  a  Trade  Union,  the  wag^ 
Their  society  appears  to  have  been  a  new  thing ;  in  1721",  it  ^*"'^'- 
was  composed  of  wage-earners,  who  were  primarily  concerned 
in  trying  to  secure  better  terms  for  themselves  fix>m  their 
masters ;  it  was  not  a  gild,  or  company,  consisting  of  inde- 
pendent masters  who  were  anxious  to  maintain  due  super- 
vision over  the  manner  in  which  work  was  done.    It  had  no 
direct  concern  with  the  public,  but  only  with  the  relations 
between  masters  and  men. 

The  most  serious  grievances  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  Capiudim 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  arose  in  connection  with  an  i£  wortt 
industry  where  the  capitalist's  position  was  due  not  so  much 
to  his  skill  as  an  organiser  or  supervisor  or  his  possession  of 
the  materials,  as  to  the  fact  that  he  owned  the  machinery 
which  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  trade.  The 
framework  knitting  trade  had  been  organised  on  capitalist 
lines  fix>m  the  first,  and  the  efforts  to  control  the  action  of 
the  employers  in  the  interest  of  the  hands,  proved  ineflfective. 
The  stocking  fi*ame  had  been  invented  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  and  a  considerable  industry  had  sprung  up  in 
Nottinghamshire,  as  well  as  in  London,  where  a  Company 
was  formed  which  assumed  power  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
the  Framework  Ejiitters'.  One  very  important  point  in  the 
rules  they  laid  down  was  that  they  were  careful  about  limiting 
the  number  of  apprentices.  They  had  been  chartered  by 
Cromwell,  and  again  by  Charles  II.;  and  the  trade  appears  to 

>  8«e  Vol.  1. 444.       >  F.  W.  Galton,  Select  Documents  on  Tailoring  Trade,  xn. 

s  One  man  who  objected  to  their  regulations  tried  to  migrate  with  his  frame  to 
Amsterdam,  but  he  had  no  snccess.  Felkin,  A  History  of  the  Machtne-wrought 
BoHery^  61.  Pains  were  taken  to  prevent  the  trade  from  being  planted  in  foreign 
parts,  as  the  exportation  of  the  machinery  was  forbidden,  bj  Proclamation  (15  Jan. 
1666),  [Brit.  Mas.  1851.  d.  29  (8)],  and  by  Statnte  (7  and  8  W.  HI,  c.  20,  §  8). 

0.  33 
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— 1776^^  have  steadily  increased  till  1710,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
in  con-       ^^"^  ^^  Severely  felt,  and  the  joumejrmen  drew  attention  to 
action      the  fact  that  the  regulation  about  apprentices  had  been 
work         persistently  neglected    The  journeymen,  and  some  of  the 
earrieion  mastcrs,  eudeavoured  to  enforce  this  rule  in  London,  but 
^fK^       without  success.    The  machines  of  one  recalcitrant  master, 
under-       named  Nicholson,  were  broken;   and  he,  as  well  as  two 
others,  migrated  to  Nottingham.    The  London  Company 
subsequently  attempted  to  enforce    the  rule  against  the 
Nottingham  masters,  but  they  had  no  success.    There  was 
in  consequence  a  further  migration  of  the  trade  to  Leicester 
and  Nottingham;  and  the  Company  proceeded  to  frame  a 
series  of  by-laws  which  they  hoped  to  enforce,  as  they 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Chancellor.    One  of  these 
regulations  roused  much  opposition  among  the  provincial 
masters,  who  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons  against 
in  defiance  the  new  by-laws\    A  Select  Committee"  reported  against 
London      the  Company;  and  the  evils  it  had  endeavoured  to  check 
Company,  jj^^jg^jj^^  moro  and  more  serious.    Li  the  decade  before  the 
Parliamentary  decision,  the  work  in  provincial  districts  ap- 
pears to  have  been  largely  done  by  apprentices  bound  by 
their  parishes,  who  were  in  many  cases  badly  treated.    There 
was  little  or  no  employment  for  journeymen,  and  the  quality 
of  the  output  appears  to  have  seriously  declined.    The  con- 
ditions, which  arose  through  the  competition  of  capitalist 
employers  in  this  industry,  were  not  satisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  either  of  the  labourer  or  of  the  public. 
hut  the  From  one  cause  or  another,  organisation  by  capitalist 

organisa-  employers'  was  superseding  the  system  of  independent  work- 
^ry^ere  ™®^  ^  o^®  trade  after  another,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
*^/w«  eighteenth  centuries,  and  this  change  was,  generally  speaking, 
toith  old  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  old  machinery  for 
tiona.        regulating  the  quality  of  production  and  the  conditions  of 

1  The  Company  considered  that  outsiders  who  bought  frames  and  hired  them 
out,  bat  who  did  not  themselveB  deal  in  the  product,  exercised  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  trade. 

9  FeUdn,  op,  cii.  80. 

B  Dr  Sprague  has  called  my  attention  to  an  interesting  case  of  combination 
among  shoemakers'  servants  at  Nottingham  in  1619.  Beeorde  of  the  Borongk  of 
Nottingham^  it.  862. 

/ 
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work*.    Employers  were  responsible  for  guaranteeing  the  f:™!*^ 
excellence  of  the  product,  and  they  were  obviously  coming 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  power  in  determining  the  circum- 
stances and  terms  under  which  labour  was  carried  on. 

229.    While  these  changes  were  occurring  in  the  old 
established  industries  of  the  country  there  was  also  a  con- 
siderable development  of  new  trades.    There  had  been  very 
little  opening  for  the  planting  of  new  manufactures  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  towards  its  The 
close  an  opportunity  arose  of  which  Charles  11.  had  been  it^^^ 
ready  to  take  advantage  to  the  fullest  extent".    Parliament  f;^^2yj; 
was  also  prepared  to  encourage  the  religious  refugees  from  p^^^ 
France,  though  the  government  did  not  adopt  the  same  duitnes 
measures  as  had  commended  themselves  to  Lord  Burleigh 
under   similar    circumstances'.     The    legislature    did    not 
grant  the  Huguenots  exceptional  industrial  privileges,  but 
preferred  to  pass  measures  which  should  serve  to  foster 
the  new  industries,  in  whatever  part  of  the  realm  they 
might   be   carried    on.    The  principal   expedient  adopted  tehich  For- 
was  that  of  promoting  consumption  by  legislative  enact-  ^ouraged 
ment.    The  policy  of  insisting  that  the  public  should  use  ^j^^or 
certain  wares,  when  other  i^oods  would  suit  them  as  well  i"'*'**'**'*^ 
or  better,  is  a  particularly  fussy  form  of  protection.    It  does  ^on  at 
not  obviously  encourage  the  general  industry  of  the  country, 
but  only  stimulates  one  trade  at  the  expense  of  others. 
A  curious  sumptuazy  law  was  passed,  in  1698,  which  lays 
down  minute  regulations  in  regard  to  buttons^    These  had 
been  the  subject  of  legislation  imder  Charles  11.';  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne*,  button-holes  were  also  taken  into 
consideration;    and  the  substitution  of  serge  for  silk  in 
covering  buttons  and  working  button-holes  gave  rise  to  a 
stirring  debate  in  1738'.    There  was  similar  legislation  in 

1  Ab  Mr  Unwin  points  oat,  the  exceptional  condition  of  the  Feltmaken'  trade 
enabled  them  to  Tnaintain  an  effectiye  STstem  of  regulation  after  the  company  had 
become  capitalist  in  character. 

>  See  above,  p.  828. 

*  See  above,  pp.  82,  830. 

*  10  and  11 W.  m.  c.  10.    Cminingham,  Alien  ImmiffratUt,  p.  237. 

*  18  and  14  C.  n.  c.  18. 

*  8  Anne,  c.  6.  For  employing  the  manufacturers  hy  encouraging  the  eon' 
tumpHon  of  raw  ailk  and  mohair  yam,  7  J^arl.  Hitt.  x.  787. 
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1745,  when  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  was  imposed  on  those 
who  should  wear  French  cambrics  or  lawn;  a  similar  fine 
was  imposed  on  those  who  sold  it^  Anderson'  expresses 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  seriously  intended  to  tiy  to 
enforce  such  a  measure;  but  it  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
policy  which  was  habitually  pursued,  of  giving  as  much 
encouragement  to  the  native  linen  manufacture  as  could  be 
done  without  interfering  vnth  the  supremacy  of  the  cloth 
trade ;  and  the  facts,  that  it  was  amended  after  three  years' 
time,  and  that  the  Commons  refused  to  repeal  it  even 
when  its  futility  was  demonstrated',  seem  to  show  that  the 
legislators  were  perfectly  in  earnest.  Parliament  also  had 
recourse  to  another  expedient,  which  found  figivour  at  the 
time,  for  fostering  the  silk  trade,  an  industry  which  did  not 
owe  its  introduction  to,  but  was  at  all  events  invigorated  by, 
the  Huguenot  immigration.  The  legislature  not  only  tried 
to  promote  home  consumption,  but  to  stimulate  the  export 
trade  as  well*.  This  whole  system  of  bounties  was  a  most 
extravagant  mode  of  encouraging  the  new  industries  and 
gave  rise  to  effective  criticism,  especially  as  there  was  con- 
siderable doubt  in  many  minds  as  to  the  advisability  of 
introducing  these  manufectures  at  all.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  exotic  trades,  the  materials  of  which  were  not  of 
English  growth'. 

The  silk  manufacture  was  the  business  which  was 
specially  cared  for;  and  curiously  enough,  the  new  trades, 
which  eventually  attained  the  greatest  importance,  were  so 
fer  fix)m  being  fetvoured  that  they  were  positively  dis- 
couraged.    The  woollen   manufacturers   were   exceedingly 

1  18  Geo.  n.  c.  86  re-enforced  by  21  Geo.  11.  c.  26. 

s  His  work  was  incorporated  bj  Macpherson,  Annalsj  m.  245. 

•  Sir  J.  Barnard's  Speech  (1753),  Pari,  Hist.  xv.  163. 

^  In  1722  a  boontj  of  three  shillings  a  pound  was  granted  on  the  ezportati<m 
of  silks,  foor  shillings  on  silk  mixed  with  gold  or  silver,  and  one  shilling  on  silk 
stockings.    8  Geo.  I.  c.  16. 

*  Dayenant,  Essaij  on  the  East  India  Trade,  in  Worlks,  x.  99;  also  Arthur 
Tonng,  in  Farmer*s  Letters,  p.  17,  condemns  the  pains  taken  to  develop-  sach 
manufactures.  J.  Massie  writes  with  great  discrimination  on  the  kinds  of  mann- 
factore  to  be  encouraged  and  the  importance  of  native  materials,  Seprtsentatian 
concerning  the  Knowledge  of  Commerce,  20 ;  Plan  for  the  estahUshmmt  of  Charity 
Housesy  p.  10 ;  Reasons  against  laying  any  further  British  duties  on  Wrought 
Silks,  p.  4. 
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jealous  of  the  introduction  of  cotton  weaving,  or  of  any  A.D.  1689 
textile  art  that  might  interfere  with  the  market  for  their 
goodsS  and  Parliament  looked  askance  on  the  manufsusture  <^^  cotton 
and  printing  of  cotton  fabrics'.  The  Huguenots  started 
calico  printing  at  Richmond  in  Surrey*.  The  prohibition 
of  Indian  £skbrics^  which  had  been  devised  in  the  interest 
of  the  woollen  manufiBu;ture,  told  for  a  time  m  favour  of  the 
new  trade;  but  under  Anne,  an  excise  waa  imposed  on 
English-printed  goods*.  The  wares  produced  in  England, 
by  printiag  white  goods  imported  &om  India,  suited  the 
public  taste  so  well,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  revived.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  violent 
outbreak,  especially  at  Colchester.  Defoe  gives  us  a  curious  loere 
picture  of  the  conflicting  interests  at  stake.  The  rioters  ^^fa^t 
appear  to  have  mobbed  and  insulted  the  women  who  wore ^^g^ 
these  fabrics,  and  they  even  threw  aqua  fortis  over  *their 
clothes  and  into  their  carriages.  If  Defoe's*  statement  is  to 
be  relied  on,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  taste  for  these  goods 
developed  so  rapidly,  as  they  only  cost  an  eighth  part  of  the 
price  of  the  woollen  fabrics  they  supplanted.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  sympathised  with  the  weavers,  as  also  did 
Parliament;  for,  in  1720,  an  Act  was  passed^  which  pro- 
hibited the  uise  of  these  calicoes,  whether  printed  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  trade  suffered  a  severe  blow;  but  was 
continued  in  the  printing  of  linens,  and  later  of  cotton  with 
a  linen  warp. 

The  industries,  which  were  thus  introduced  and  fostered, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  developed  on  capitalistic  lines.    '*I{and^s6 
we  take  a  view  of  those  Towns  where  the  Silk  and  Cotton  trades 
Trades  have  settled  themselves,  we  shall  find  there  ten 

1  A  scheme  for  inereasing  the  home  demand  for  doth  is  contained  in  A  hriff 
deduction  of  the  origin,  etc,  of  the  British  Woollen  Manufctctvre  (1727),  p.  51.  It 
gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  local  distribntion  of  the  trade,  of  its  historyt 
with  the  names  of  Flemish  settlers,  and  of  the  development  of  foreign  competition. 

*  Baines,  The  History  of  the  Cotton  Mamtfaetwre,  259. 
s  Baines,  op,  at,  259. 

*  11  and  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  An  act  for  the  more  effectual  employing  the  poor  by 
encowraging  the  manufactures  of  this  Kingdom^ 

A  10  Anne,  c.  19 ;  12  Anne,  ii.  c  9. 

*  W.  Lee,  Daniel  Defoe,  n.  188. 

^  7  Geo.  I.  c.  7,  amended  9  Geo.  II.  c.  4. 
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A.D.  1689  Master  Manufacturers  for  one  in  the  space  of  a  few  years, 

""  and  five  times  the  Number  of  Workmen.    These  Towns 

owe  their  greatness  as  well  as  the  Nation  the  Trades  here 

mentioned  to  the  public  spirit  of  two  or  three  Men  in 

each, This  spreading  of  Trade  and  multiplying  of  Masters 

has  so  astonishingly  enlarged  these  Cities  of  late  years, 
and  increased  the  numbers  of  Workmen^."    Capitalism  was 
becoming  the  prevalent  type  of  organisation,  and  it  was 
specially  appropriate  for  exotic  trades.    Any  trade,  which 
had  been  constituted  under  the  control  of  large  employers 
in  its  older  habitat,  was  likely  to  be  introduced  in  the  same 
tended  to    form ;  and  as  capital  was  an  important  &ctor  in  the  trans- 
J^tSi^  ferring  of  a  trade  to  a  new  area,  there  was  a  tendency  for 
lines,        ^Yie  industry,  as  transplanted,  to  conform  to  the  capitalist 
tjrpe.    This  trend  towards  capitaUsm  had  already  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  planting  of  new  industries  under  Elizabeth'; 
it  seems  to  be  probable  that  both  the  new  drapery  and 
the  cotton  manufacture'  were   organised,  from  their  first 
introduction  to  this  country,  by  employers.    Though  some  of 
the  protestant  refugees  were  mere  labourers,  others  were 
men  of  considerable  means*  and  of  tried  capacity,  who  were 
well  able  to  engage  in  trades  where  an  expensive  plant 
was  necessary.    The  gun-making  which  was  developed  at 
Birmingham,  the  paper  manufacture  and  glass  works  which 
sprang  up  in  so  many  places,  were  necessarily  organised  as 
capitalist  undertakings.    There  were,  of  course,  other  cases 
where  the  newly  introduced  or  developed  trade  was  organised 
Domutic    on  domestic  lines.    This  was  to  some  extent  true  of  the  silk 
%ctwiT^  industry,  from  its  artistic  character,  though  the  cost  of  the 
hwoeietn    Di^-^rial  rendered  it  particularly  suitable  for  capitalist  inter- 
superaeded  vention*.    We  can  find  indications  of  the  transformation  of 
this  trade  on  the  capitalist  model,  which  are  closely  analogous 
to  the  steps  in  the  reconstitution  of  old-established  English 

^  BeJUxums  upon  various  suf^sets  [Brit.  Mas.  1144  (8)].        *  See  aboye,  p.  78. 

*  The  ootion  trade  appears  to  haye  been  organised  on  capitalist  lines  in 
Angsborg,  long  before  its  migration  to  Antwerp,  or  to  England.  Nnebling, 
Ulm*s  Sandd  in  MittMUer,  142,  in  SchmoUer's  Forschungen,  xz.  y. 

*  Smiles,  SuguenotSt  268 ;  Macpherson,  AnnaU,  zl  617. 

^  A  mere  labourer  wonld  haye  great  difficulty  in  pnrchasing  it— on  the  other 
hand  the  capitalist  would  ran  special  risks  of  embezzlement. 
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industries*.    The  migration  of  the  silk  industry,  from  Canter-  ^J^'jjf®* 
bury  to  London,  is  not  improbably  connected  with  the  greater 
freedom  for  capitalist  organisation  which  seems  to  have^yciW 
characterised  the  trade  in  Spitalfields.    There  is  evidence  J^|^*' 
as  to  a  certain  amount  of  capitalist  oppression  in  the  &ct  ^pi^**^ 
that  systematic  protection  was  accorded  by  the  Spitalfields 
Acts*;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  industry  in  the  countiy 
advanced  through  the  enterprise  of  those  who  introduced  a^uitn^- 
machinery  driven  by  water-power  for  silk-throwing*;  the  macUn^. 
silk- weaving  in  Cheshire  appears  to  have  been  benefited  by 
these  &cilities  for  obtaining  materials.    The  infusion  of  new 
trades  was  a  very  striking  industrial  development  at  this 
date,  and  it   certainly  gave   an  increased  importance   to 
capitalist  manufEUsturers  as  a  class. 

The  importance  of  capitalist  employers  in  this  connection 
comes  out  in  the  stoiy  of  the  linen  manu&cture,  in  its 
various  branches.     The  manufacture  of  sailcloth,  in  which  Cajtital 
Burleigh    had   been   particularly   interested,   was   at   laatsenbedfor 
naturalised  through  the  energy  of  M.  Bonhomme*,  who  had  T^ring^MO- 
recently  started  the  trade  on  French  soil.    Capital  for  his  ^^^^ 
undertaking  was   provided  by  the  elders  of  the  French 
Church  in  Threadneedle  Street.    A  joint-stock  Company" 
was  created,  with  Dupin*  at  its  head,  to  carry  on  the  linen 
industry,  which  had  never  flourished  in  England^    The  new 

]  In  Holland  the  old  trades  maintained  their  domestio  character  and  gild 
organisatioD  all  through  the  aeyenteenth  century,  hut  the  trades  which  were 
introdoced  by  immigrants  were  for  the  most  part  established  on  capitalist  lines. 
Fxingsheim,  Beitrage,  pp.  82,  40. 

s  18  Geo.  m.  c.  68.  It  is  possible  that  the  migration  of  silk-wearing  to 
Tsnnton  was  dne  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  employers  to  evade  these  Acts. 
Cunningham,  AUm  ImmigramiSt  286.  As  regards  the  silk-mannfaotnre  in  the 
ITnnfT  district,  which  fell  within  the  Spitalfields  Act,  it  appears  that  the  employers 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  weavers  on  easy  terms  in  dlstrfcts  where 
woollen  weaving  had  decayed. 

>  Sir  T.  Lombe's  machine  was  copied  from  an  Italian  model  and  attracted 
much  interest  when  it  was  set  np  at  Derby  in  1718.  Bees,  Encyelqpediot  s.v. 
SUk  numufacture.  ^  Cunningham,  Alim  ImmigranU,  289. 

«  Its  failnre,  like  that  of  the  Boyal  Lustring  Company,  was  attributed  to  Stock 
Exchange  speculation  {Angliae  Tvtament  24).  A  joint-stock  oompcmy  with  a  capital 
of  £100,000  was  formed  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  line  cambrics  in  England 
in  1764.    4  Geo.  m.  c.  87. 

<  See  Molyneux'  Letters  to  Locke,  in  Locke's  Works,  vnz.  889,  486,  448. 

T  "  The  Linen  Manufacture  has  been  attempted  at  different  Times  and  Places 
in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Counties  in  England,  on  the  North  Side  of 
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A.D.  1689  venture  enjoyed  roysl  patronage  and  appeared  to  prosper 
~  for  a  time,  but  it  fidled  to  fulfil  the  anticipations  that  had 

been  formed,  and  involved  the  subsidiary  Company  which 
and  the  had  been  developed  in  Ireland  in  its  ruin^  The  desirability 
^^4^.  of  developing  this  industry,  and  its  suitability  for  the  Irish 
vdopedon  dinaate  and  soil,  had  been  recocfnised  since  the  time  of 
tive  system  StraflFord*;  but  it  was  not  till  Louis  Crommelin*  took  the 

HI  Ireland  _  .      ,  .  . 

matter  up,  and  organised  an  ingemous  co-operative  sjrstem^ 
by  which  the  necessary  stock-in-trade  was  contributed,  that 
the  Irish  industry  really  took  root  and  began  to  develop. 
Qreat  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  to 
foster  a  linen  trade,  both  by  promoting  consumption,  and 
by  insisting  on  a  uniformity  in  the  cloth  exposed  for  sale" 
A  large  portion  of  the  money  which  the  Act  of  Union 
g^^^^  assigned  for  encouraging  the  industrial  arts  in  Scotland  was 
hy means  devoted  to  the  linen-trade,*  there  were  premiums  on  the 
growth  of  lint,  support  was  given  to  schools  where  spinning 
was  taught,  prizes  were  awarded  to  housewives  for  the  best 
specimens  of  linen,  and  considerable  pains  were  taken  to 
procure  models  of  improved  looms*.  But  the  most  important 
developments  occurred  after  1727,  when  the  Scottish  Board 

Trent  where  they  make  Linen  for  their  own  Consumption,  besides  a  species  to 
Export  in  Imitation  of  Osenbnrgh,  bnt  with  small  snocess,  as  it  neyer  was  poshed 
with  Vigour,  or  cherished  with  proper  Care  and  Encooragement  from  the  Pablick, 
or  those  in  Power,  by  giving  premiums  as  is  done  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.'* 
An  Appeal  to  Facts  regarding  the  Home  Trade  and  Inland  Manufactures  (1751), 
66 ;  Brit.  Mus.  1144.  7.    See  also  above,  p.  369  n.  2. 

^  See  the  ezceUent  account  of  this  episode  by  Dr  W.  B.  Scott.  Proceedings  of 
Royal  Boc.  Ant,  Ireland^  xxn.  S74. 

s  See  above,  p.  869 ;  also  Reports,  1840,  xzm.  458, 521.  The  English  Pailiament 
which  was  determined  to  check  the  migration  of  Devonshire  weavers  to  Ireland 
was  ready  to  encourage  alien  linen  weavers  to  settle  there.  They  hoped  that  the 
foreign  Protestants  who  were  leaving  France  might  be  attracted  to  settle  in 
Ireland  and  carry  on  their  calling  there.  "Whereas  there  are  great  Sums  of 
Money  and  Bullion  yearely  exported  out  of  this  Eingdome  for  the  purchasing  of 
Hemp  Flax  and  Linen  and  the  Productions  thereof  which  might  in  great  measure 
be  prevented  by  being  supplied  from  Ireland  if  such  proper  Encouragement  were 
given  as  might  invite  Forreigne  Protestants  into  that  Kingdome  to  settle  "  (7  anil 
8  W.  m.  c.  39).  In  1709,  500  families  of  poor  Palatines  were  sent  to  Ireland  to 
carry  on  husbandry  and  the  linen  manufacture.  State  Papers^  Treasury^  1703-14, 
cxTX.  1 ;  also  1714-19,  CLXXXvn.  25. 

*  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  i.  212,  iv.  206. 

^  See  p.  329  n.  2,  above.  *  Brenmer,  Industries  of  Scotland,  215. 

•  Bremner,  217.  On  the  progress  of  the  art,  compare  Lindsay,  IntereH  of 
Scotland  (1733),  pp.  81,  160,  178. 
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of  Trustees  for  Manufecttjfes  invited  Nicholas  D' Assaville  ^i>,- i^s^ 
along  mth  experienced  weavers  of  cambric  and  their  families 
to  come  and  settled  They  established  themselves  in  a  suburb 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  road  to  Leith,  and  the  site  of  the  little 
colony  is  commemorated  by  the  name  Picardy  Place.    Jnpyhiie 
1753,  Parliament  voted  £3,000  a  year  for  nine  years  to 
pro])agate  this  trade  in  the  Highlands;  and  such  success 
attended  these  efforts  that,  in  1800,  the  Board  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  open  a  spinning  school  in  Caithness,  as  the 
art   was    generally  understood   and   there  were   so    many 
opportunities   for   learning   it*.     In    1746    an    Edinburgh  and  e^ 
Company  had  been  chartered  under  the  name  of  the  British  mentof 
Lii^en  Company.  The  Company's  principal  mode  of  operation  ^^ 
was  by  advancing  ready  money  to  the  manu&cturers,  and 
they  thus  came  to  devote  themselves  to  ordinary  banking 
business,  outside  the  limits  of  the  special  trade  they  had 
intended  to  subserve  at  first.    The  development  of  the  credit 
sjnstem  in  Scotland  and  the  growth  of  the  linen  industry 
went  on  hand  in  hand.    Under  these  various  encourage- 
ments   the    Scotch    linen   trade    increased   rapidly;    and, 
whereas  the  average  annual  production  fix)m  1728  to  1732 
was  only  three  and  a  half  millions  of  yards,  it  had  reached 
just  double  the  amount  in  1750'.    It  must  be  remembered  Scottish 
that,  in  this  matter,  Scotland  was  at  a  veiy  great  advantage  uuer 
as  compared  with  Ireland,  as  from  1707  onwards  the  Northern  ^^'^'^^ 
Elingdom  shared  in  all  the  advantages  of  English  commerce*,  ^^^^-^^ 
and  the  Glasgow  merchants  were  anxious  that  no  step  should 
be  taken  which  would  have  curtailed  their  privileges^  Under 

1  See  aboYe,  p.  380  n.  5.  >  Bremner,  219.  *  Macpheraon,  m.  289. 

«  Xreland  was  only  permitted  to  export  her  linen  direct  to  the  American 
Plantations.    8  and  4  Anne,  c.  8. 

6  Compare  the  debate  in  1778.  Pari,  Hist,  xix.  1117.  Also  Burke's  letters  to 
Bristol  Merchants,  %b.  1100.  "Trade  is  not  a  limited  thing;  as  if  the  objects 
of  mntoal  demand  and  consmnption  could  not  stretch  beyond  the  bonnds  of  owe 
jealooaies.  God  has  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men,  and  he  has  nn- 
dofabtedly,  in  giving  it  to  them,  given  them  what  is  abundantly  snfflcient  for  all 
their  exigencies;  not  a  scanty,  but  a  most  liberal  provision  for  them  all.  The 
author  of  onr  nature  has  written  it  strongly  in  that  nature,  and  has  promulgated 
the  same  law  in  his  written  word,  that  man  shall  eat  his  bread  by  his  labour ;  and 
I  am  perqnaded,  that  no  man,  and  no  combination  of  men,  for  their  own  ideas  of 
their  particolar  profit,  can,  without  great  impiety,  undertake  to  say,  that  he  shall 
not  do  so;  that  they  have  no  sort  of  right,  either  to  prevent  the  labour,  or  to 
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— 17*76^^  the  circnmstances,  the  Irish  linen  tirade  did  not  prosper  rapidly, 
though  the  Irish  Parliament  did  their  best  to  encourage  it\ 
and  it  had  attained  considerable  proportions  when  the  Dublin 
Linen  Hall  was  founded  in  1728'.  It  did  not  spread  over 
the  whole  island',  but  it  seems  to  have  made  steady  progress 
through  the  eighteenth  century^  The  trade  was  protected 
against  foreign  linens'  and  enjoyed  certain  bounties',  but  it 

<^f       did  not  have  a  fair  share  of  the  encouracfement'  that  was 

encourage-  given  to  British  linens'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain 
English  statesmen  viewed  this  trade  with  some  jealousy 
They  feared  that  if  we  did  not  take  our  returns  from  the 
Low  Countries  in  linen,  they  would  close  their  ports  against 
English  woollen  cloth;  and  thus,  while  the  Irish  clothing 
trade  was  extinguished,  the  Irish  linen  trade  was  also  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  staple  industry  of  this  country. 

The  hard-         230.    The  storv  of  the  hardware  trade  durinir  this  period 

teare  trade  ,  ,  o  x^ 

underwent  has  somewhat  special  interest,  since  it  does  not  present  a 

change  tn    closc  parallel  to  that  of  the  other  trades.    There  is  no  reason 

oi^amaa-    ^  believe  that  the  organisation  of  the  industry  underwent 

much  change.      Some    departments    seem    to   have  been 

capitalist  in  character  from  mediaeval  times';  though  such 

branches  of  business  as  nail-making  continued  to  be  in  the 

withhold  the  head.  IreUnd  having  received  no  compensation,  directly  or  m< 
directly,  for  any  restraints  on  their  trade,  ought  not,  in  jnstioe  or  coounon 
honesty,  to  he  made  subject  to  snch  restraints.  I  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the 
light  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  for  the  trade  of  Ireland. 
I  only  speak  of  whatlaws  it  is  right  for  parliament  to  make." 

^  Irish  Oammone  JoumaU,  n.  i.  287 ;  10  and  11  W.  m.  c.  10,  §  2. 

s  Lecky,  EUtory  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century ^  xl  821. 

*  Eesay  on  the  Antient  and  Modem  State  of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1760),  63. 
Brit.  Mas.  116.  g.  12. 

*  Newenham,  View  of  the  Natural^  Political  and  CommercuU  Circumatanees  of 
Ireland,  App.  No.  7,  p.  10.  There  was  a  temporary  decline  for  some  years  after 
1771,  R^»orttfrom  Committeea  of  the  House  of  Commons,  m.  107. 

«  7  Geo.  m.  c.  68.  «  10  Geo.  m.  c  88. 

7  Compare  the  Beport  of  1744,  Reports  from  the  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  n.  69. 

*  10  Geo.  IIL  c.  40.  See  also  the  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Pari. 
Hist.  XX.  640. 

9  Clompare  the  sorrey  of  the  possessions  of  Gilbert  d'Umfraville  (1245). 
L  Lowthian  BeU  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1863,  737.  Dr  G.  T.  Lapeley  has 
printed  [Eng.  Hist.  Review,  xiv.  (1899),  p.  509]  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham's  foige  at  Bedbum  in  Weardale  in  1408.  The  hands,  of 
varioos  grades  of  skill,  were  all  wage-earners,  and  in  years  when  the  works  wer« 
let  at  ferm,  they  were  probably  rented  by  a  capitalist  undertaker. 
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hands  of  small  independent  masters.    The  history  of  the  ad.  1689 
trade  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the  straggle  that  was  ^  ^^ 
made  to  overcome  the  difficulty  that  arose  from  the  in^  exposed  to 
creasing  scarcity  of  fuel;  but  incidentally,  it  throws  ixmchfiamtji 
light  on  the  policy  that  was  pursued  in  regard  to  the  indus-^JS^*'^ 
trial  development  of  the  plantations. 

The  paucity  of  fiiel  had  caused  anxiety  even  in  Tudor 
times,  and  there  had  been  legislation  with  the  view  of  main- 
taining woods  and  coppices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.^ 
The  Sussex  Ironworks  were  regarded  with  special  suspicion,  *^^*^ 
as  they  drew  on  supplies  of  timber  that  might  have  been  migration 
available  for  shipbuilding  and  competed  with  London  for^^  ^  '^ 
supplies  of  fuel.    Eventually  they  were  starved  out ;  and  the  ^»**«*» 
iron-trade  migrated  to  Shropshire  and  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
where  both  iron-ore,  and  fiiel  for  smelting,  were  more  easily 
obtained*    It  was  obvious,  however,  that,  though  this  was 
a  temporary  relief,  it  could  not  prove  a  permanent  remedy. 
From  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  attention  had  been  ^^^  *<*?»»- 
directed  to  the  possibility  of  substituting  coal  and  coke,  for  expeH- 
wood  and  charcoal,  in  the  various  processes  of  the  iron  manu-  ^eLwhya 
facture.     Neither  Dudley,  nor  any  of  the  other  men  who-^j^^^'^ 
devoted  themselves  to  this  object,  were  able  to  get  beyond  '*^'*?  ^^ 
the  experimental  stage ;  but  the  difficulties  were  gradually  charcoal 
solved,  and  the  Darbys  made  the  new  processes  a  practical 
success.    The  cast-iron  bridge  over  the  Severn,  which  was 
erected  in  1779,  marks  the  beginning  of  an  iron  age,  when 
the  metal'  has  been  applied  to  new  purposes  of  many  kinds 
and  serves  as  a  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  this  family, 

1  85  Hen.  Vm.  o.  17.  Ereqaent  eases  of  proseoutions  under  this  Act  occnr  in 
the  Bedfordshire  Quarter  Sessions  Becords  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Compare 
also  for  Dnrham  in  1629,  I.  Lowthian  Bell,  Brit,  Aetoc.  M^ort^  1868,  p.  787. 
•*  There  is  one  man,  whose  dwellinge  place  is  within  twenty  miles  of  the  cittye  of 
I>iiriiame,  which  hath  brought  to  the  groonde,  aboye  80,000  oakes  in  his  life  tyme; 
and  (if  hee  live  longe)  it  is  to  be  donbted,  that  hee  will  not  leave  bo  much  tymber 
or  other  woode  in  this  whole  Comity  as  will  repaire  one  of  our  churches,  if  it 
should  fall,  his  iron  and  leade  workes  do  so  fast  consnme  the  same."  A.  L., 
Jielation  of  some  tUnuea  which  are  committed  against  the  CommonweaUh  composed 
t»peciaUie  for  the  JBen^t  of  this  Countie  ofJhxrhame^  p.  9. 

>  The  most  important  steps  in  progress  may  be  briefly  indicated.  Abraham 
]>arby  succeeded  in  1785  in  making  coke  from  coal ;  this  serred  as  a  snbstitate  for 
wood  charcoal  in  the  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore,  when  a  more  powerful  blast 
was  nsed  (Smiles,  Industrial  Biography ^  p.  888).  In  1766  the  Cranages  introduced 
a  reverberatory  furnace  in  which  coal  could  be  used,  and  superseded  the  forges  in 
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A.D.  1689  who  devoted  themselves  for  three  cfenerations  to  the  im- 

—1776 

provement  of  the  trade.  The  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  Uie  industry  may  be  dated  however  at  1760.  In  that 
year  the  Canon  Works  were  founded;  and  the  blast  furnaces, 
which  Boebuck  erected,  were  built  with  a  view  to  the  use  of 
coal.  Still,  the  progress  was  not  very  rapid  till  about  1790  \ 
/^^^^^  when  steam-engines  were  introduced  to  work  the  blast- 
/tti7iace«,  furnaces.  With  this  more  powerful  blast  they  were  able  to 
save  one-third  of  the  coal  hitherto  used  in  smelting.  The 
old  blast-furnaces  had  been  worked  by  water,  and  considerable 
ingenuity  had  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  get  a  powerful  and 
uninterrupted  blast'  The  effect  of  these  improvements  was 
unprecedented,  and  in  1796  the  production  of  pig-iron  was 
nearly  double  what  it  had  been  eight  years  before.  Mr  Pitt 
had  proposed  to  tax  coal  in  1796,  and  pig-iron  in  1797,  but 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  both  projects.  When  the  latter  plan 
was  revived  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  m  1806,  the  Bill  passed  the 
second  reading  by  a  narrow  majority,  but  was  dropped  in 
Committee.  The  returns  which  were  made,  and  discussions 
which  took  place  in  connection  with  these  proposals,  have 
put  on  record  an  immense  amount  of  information  in  regani 
to  the  manufiu^ture  of  pig-iron,  at  the  time  when  these  new 
inventions  caused  it  to  advance  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Shortly  before  these  improvements  in  blast  furnaces  had 
been  introduced,  two  very  important  inventions  had  been 
and  for  made  by  Mr  Cort,  of  Qosport ;  in  1783  he  obtained  a  patent 
puddling,  f^^  converting  pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  with  the  aid  of 
coal,  in  a  common  air-furnace,  by  puddling' ;  in  the  following 
year  he  obtained  a  patent  for  manu&cturing  the  malleable 
iron  into  bars,  by  means  of  rollers  instead  of  the  forge 
hammers  which  had  been  hitherto  in  vogue.  Like  so  many 
of  the  other  inventors,  Mr  Cort  derived  little  personal  benefit 
from  inventions  which  have  been  of  world-wide  importance, 

which  pig-ixon  had  been  converted  into  bar-iron  with  the  help  of  charcoal  {ih.  S7). 
StatisticB  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  and  wood  consomed  in  these  works  jnst  before 
this  inyention  will  be  found  in  Whitworth,  AdvantoQea  of  Inland  Namgatum, 
p.  z.  89  (table). 

1  Scrivenor,  History  of  the  Iron  Trader  ST. 

-  See  the  accoaut  of  the  I>evon  Iron-works  (Clackmannan),  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  {1195),  xir.  696. 

s  Roeback  also  had  claims  to  this  luveution. 
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and  the  history  of  this  invention  is  recounted  in  the  petition  ^^^^^^ 
in  which   his  son  pleaded  for   a  grant  from    the   House 
of  Commons  in  1812^    These  last  inventions  were  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labour;  but  it  was  the  new  form  of  the  tu  trade 
bkst-fumace  which   had  the  most  remarkable  effects  oiLMdistHcts 
the  distribution  of  the  iron  trade.    While  it  had   been  ^aslvc^ 
dependent  on  wood,  it  had  flourished  in  Sussex  and  the  ^^' 
Forest  of  Dean ;  when  it  became  possible  to  use  coal  with 
the   help  of  water-power  to  create  a  blast,  the  industry 
tended  to  be  located  in  regions  where  water-power  was 
available ;  hence  the  revival  of  the  South  Wales  iron-works 
ivhich  had  been  discontinued  long  before  from  want  of  fuel ; 
the  use  of  coal  and  water-power  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  • 
works  at  Cyfartha  and  Dowlais*.    The  application  of  steam, 
however,  rendered  the  iron-masters  independent  of  water- 
power,  and  blast-furnaces  could  be  erected  wherever  the 
presence    of   coal    and   iron   rendered   it   convenient.     In 
Gloucestershire,  the  supply  of  fiiel  from  the  Forest  was 
readily  replaced  with  coal ;  but  in  other  cases,  and  notably 
in  Sussex,  the  ancient  iron- works  ceased  to  be  of  importance; 
while  enormous  new  centres  of  activity  and  industry  were 
created   in  parts   of  Scotland,   Wales  and  the   North  of 
England,  which  had  been  practically  barren  before. 

During  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how-  and  manu- 
ever,  the  manufistcturers  had  to  be  content  with  wood-charcoal  "S^r^rnT* 
as  fuel,  and  the  expense  of  smelting  iron  ore  was  very  great.  ™^f%j 
Considerable  quantities  of  pig  and  bar  iron  were  imported  ^>-»>o» 
from  Sweden,  and  it  appeared  that,  if  smelting  could  be  Sweden, 
developed  in  our  own  plantations,  there  would  be  a  distinct 
saving  to  the  mother  country.    Soon  after  the  Revolution, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  Ireland. 
In  1696  and  1697  the  duties  were  removed  from  bar-iron 
imported  into  England  from  Ireland* ;  this  led  to  a  develop- 
ment of  iron  smelting  in  Ireland  and  a  consequent  de- 
struction of  the   Irish  forests;    though  various  measures /rom 
were  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  to  promote  the  planting  of  ^      ' 
trees,  they  proved  utterly  ineffective.     Not  only  so,  but  the 
exportation  of  timber  to  England  was  permitted  on  very  easy 

1  Senrenor,  119.  3  Scriyenor,  122. 

•  7  and  8  W.  ni.  e.  10,  and  8  aod  9  W.  m.  c.  20. 
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A.D.  1689  terms^ ;  and  as  a  result  the  forests  of  Ireland  were  absolutely 

—1776  ..^ 

ruined.  There  was  a  better  prospect  of  obtaining  an  ample 
or  the  supply  of  material  from  the  American  plantations,  where 
foiMi^?  both  iron  ore  and  fuel  were  found  in  abundance,  and  in 
1717  the  ironmongers  and  smiths  of  London  and  Bristol, 
who  were  dependent  on  imported  material  from  Sweden, 
petitioned  in  favour  of  encouraging  the  smelting  of  iron  in 
the  American  colonies'.  The  condition  of  the  trade  was 
fully  discussed  in  an  interesting  report  in  1737',  when  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  in  &vour  of 
discouraging  this  trade  as  prejudicial  to  iron  smelting  at 
home\  It  was  maintained,  however,  that  there  would  be 
no  injurious  competition  if  the  colonies  were  only  permitted 
to  prepare  pig  and  bar  iron  for  manufacture  in  England  and 
this  line  was  taken  by  the  Act  of  1750',  which  allowed  the 
importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  colonies,  duty  free,  into 
London',  and  of  pig-iron  into  any  port.  At  the  same  time, 
the  use  of  slitting  mills  and  tilt  hammers  in  the  plantations 
was  prohibited ;  existing  works  in  New  England  were  shut 
down',  and  Edmund  Quincy  fi&iled  to  obtain  permission  to 
erect  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  1773'. 

i^tf^r^       ^^^*    "^^  attempt  to  assist  the  English  hardware  trade, 
eesset  of    by  drawing  on  extraneous  sources  for  the  fiiel  required  in 

1  2  Anne,  c.  2  (Irish) ;  Newenham,  op.  dt.  154-5. 

s  Commons  JoumaUt  xvnz.  691.  The  Birmingham  naihnakera,  who  had  can- 
Tenient  access  to  the  Midhiud  smelting  district,  petitioned  against  encooraging 
the  colonists  to  engage  in  this  business,  ib,  788,  though  opinion  seems  to  haTe 
been  divided,  ib.  747. 

>  Commofu  Journals,  xxiu.  109.  *  lb.  157.  •  88  G.  IL  c.  2. 

<  The  discussion  broke  out  again  in  1757,  when  the  Bristol  manoiacturers 
desii-ed  to  have  access  to  the  same  supplies  of  bar-iron  as  were  available  for 
Londoners.  CommoM  JbttmaZtf,  xxvn.  880.  The  whole  discussion  is  instructive; 
the  iron  manufacturers  desired  to  get  bar-iron  cheap  from  the  colonies,  but  to 
secure  the  subsequent  processes  of  the  trade  for  the  support  of  Euglish  hands. 
Th^  were  **men  of  middling  fortunes,"  but  were  numerous;  the  iron-masters, 
who  owned  the  forges,  were  large  capitalists,  and  they  were  opposed  to  the 
colonies  competing  in  their  trade ;  and  the  proprietors  of  woods  objected  to  the 
intended  development  of  mining  and  smelting  in  the  plantations  as  likely  to  affect 
the  value  of  woods  in  England;  they  were  joined  by  the  tanners,  who  were 
interested  in  procuring  the  bark  of  the  wood  used  for  smelting.  See  Tlte  ease  of  the 
Importation  of  Bar  Iron  from  <mr  own  Colonies  (1756),  [Brit.  Mus.  1029,  c.  15]. 
Also  the  answer,  entitled  Reflections  on  the  Importation  of  Bar  Iron  (1757),  [Brit 
Mus.  8229,  i.  1]. 

7  Weeden,  Eeowmic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  688. 

*  Commons  Journals,  xxxrv.  98, 147. 
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preparing  the  materials,  had  been  resented  by  the  landed  a.d.  I689 
interest;   but  the  proprietors   in   certain  districts  g^^^irmmanu- 
enormously  through  the  development  which  occurred  in  tte/^'*^^^ 
later  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  success  of  the  the  coal 
Darbys,  in  utilising  coal  instead  of  wood  for  the  smelting  and  '^^^ 
manufacture  of  iron,  not  only  gave  a  new  impulse  to  that 
trade,  but  caused  an  immense  increase  of  coal-mining,  and 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  better  facilities  for  internal 
intercourse.    The  coal  trade  had  been  growing,  but  was  still 
of  a  limited  character;   the  only  fields,  which  had  been 
hitherto  worked  on  a  large  scale^,  were  those  of  Newcastle, 
as  the   product  of  these  mines  could  be  easily  shipped. 
Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  there  had  been  a  con-  y^^tch  had 
siderable  and  growing  export  trade.  Much  of  the  traffic  was  to  grmoina 
foreign  parts*,  but  a  very  large  trade  with  London'  was  also  rf*!^^/^^ 
springing  up.    The  city  had  come  to  rely  so  much  on  this-^^" 
supply  of  fuel,  as  to  feel  considerable  inconvenience  from  the 
interruption  of  the  coaling  trade  which  occurred  during  the 
Civil  War*.  There  was  some  uncertainty,  even  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  since  the  heavily  laden  colliers'  were  greatly 
exposed  to  storm.    Defoe  tells  a  story  of  more  than  two 
hundred  sail  of  vessels,  mostly  colliers,  with  a  thousand  lives, 
which  were  lost  in  one  storm  oflF  the  Norfolk  coast*.    The 
vessels  were  also  in  danger  of  attack  fix)m  pirates^    We  hear 
of  other  difficulties,  many  of  which  were  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Hostmen  of  Newcastle';  this  firatemity  had  been  incor- 
porated by  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  loading  and  disposing  of 
pit  coals  upon  the  Tyne*.     The  exclusive  privileges  of  these 

1  Mining  on  a  small  scale  had  been  carried  on  In  Yorkshire  from  time  im- 
memoriaL  The  Halifax  coal-field  is  mentioned  in  the  Wakefield  Conrt  Rolls  in 
1S06.  For  many  references  to  Yorkshire  mining,  see  Mr  Lister's  article  in  Old 
Torlshire,  n.  series,  edited  hy  Wheater  (1886),  p.  269.  On  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  porchase  and  supply  of  coal  in  Dnblin,  see  Gross,  Gild  MercJiant, 
1. 187,  n.  66  f.  a  JUports,  1871,  xvin.  826. 

s  Petty  irrites  of  the  consnmption  of  coal  in  houses  as  a  new  thing.  Political 
Arithmetic  (1699),  p.  259;  Macpherson,  n.  580. 

*  Seecoaie,  Charcoale  and  Small  eoale  (1643),  quoted  in  ReportB^  1871,  xvm.  826. 

*  These  belonged  partly  to  Newcastle  Merchants  and  partly  to  those  of  Lynn 
(Defoe,  Tour  (1748),  i.  76),  and  of  Yarmouth  {ih.  i.  66). 

*  Defoe,  Tour,  i.  71. 

7  Commons  Joumalst  x.  p.  491,  2  Dec.  1690 ;  Brand,  NenocaatUy  n.  300. 
«  For  complaints  in  1604,  see  Rep.  Hist.  MS8,  Comm,  tl  Ap.  311. 
V  Brand,  n.  271. 
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A.l>.  1689   Hostmen  were  a  matter  of  frequent  complaint ;   while,  on 
~~^  the  other  hand,  the  Hostmen  urged  that  the  action  of  the 

Qovemment  in  pressing  keel-men  for  the  fleet  caused  a 
serious  interruption  to  the  traded    Like  other  lines  of  com- 
merce at  this  period,  this  trade  became  more  and  more  open'; 
the  charter  of  the  Hostmen  was  not  renewed  after  1679, 
though  they  were  an  influential  body  of  traders. 
New  enter-        With  the  growing  demand  for  coals'  we  see  signs  of 
tikoum  in    increased  enterprise  in  canying  on  mining  operations.    Gray 
'"*'**'^       asserts  that  as  early  as  1649*  some  "  South  Gentlemen  hath. 


1  Brand,  op,  eit,  n.  800.  All  these  obstacles  most  haye  tended  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  coal  in  London ;  the  complaints  on  this  head  are  of  frequent  recurrence ; 
G.  PoTey  attributed  the  evil  to  the  desperate  competition  among  dealers  and  con- 
sequent fraud  and  oppression  {The  Unhappinees  of  Englami  aa  to  its  Trade  by 
Sea  and  Land,  28) ;  see  also  State  Papers^  Treaawy,  1708—1714,  czli.  2.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  petitions  were  presented  in  1731  (Brand,  n.  806) ;  and  during 
the  frost  of  1740,  the  House  of  Commons  addressed  the  Crown  in  favour  of 
enforcing  the  law  about  regulating  the  price  of  coals  {Pari.  Hist,  xi.  485). 

1  The  chief  struggle  oyer  the  priyileges  of  the  Newcastle  men  took  place  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell.  This  town  possessed  yery  special  priyileges  under  a  charter 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1601,  and  these  had  been  specially  preserved  in  the 
Act  of  1624.  With  these  powers  the  old  companies  had  all  come  to  the  front 
again,  and  they  were  brought  into  bitter  hostility  with  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Shields.  The  chief  assertor  of  the  common  law  rights,  in  opposition  to  special 
privileges,  was  a  brewer  named  Balph  Gardner,  who  certainly  underwent  great 
personal  sacrifices  in  the  cause,  and  brought  startling  allegations  against  the 
Newcastle  men  for  the  way  they  exercised  their  powers.  He  asserts  that  the 
action  of  the  burgesses  from  1642  to  1644  ''caused  coals  to  be  four  pound 
a  ehaldion,  and  salt  four  pound  the  weigh,  the  poor  inhabitants  forced  to  flie  the 
country,  others  to  quarter  all  armies  upon  free  quarter ;  heavy  taxes  to  them  all,  both 
English,  Scots  and  Garrisons;  plundered  of  all  they  had ;  land  lying  waste ;  coal- 
pits drowned;  salt-works  broken  down;  hi^r  and  com  burnt;  town  pulled  down; 
mens  wives  carried  away  by  the  unsatiable  Scots  and  abused;  all  being  occasioned 
by  that  coxporations  disaffection ;  and  yet  to  tyrannize  as  is  hereafter  mentioned." 
England*s  Orieoanee  Dieeotertd.  Address  to  the  Header.  The  reply  of  the 
Corporation,  who  were  represented  in  London  by  Mr  S.  Hartlib,  has  been  printed 
from  a  MS.  of  Alderman  Hornby's  on  Conservatorship  of  Tyne  in  Bichaidson, 
Reprints  of  Rare  Tracts,  m.  p.  85.  Many  of  Gbtfdner's  accusations  are  met  by 
a  simple  denial  of  the  alleged  facts ;  in  regard  to  the  conservancy  of  the  river,  the 
most  serious  question,  the  Corporations  said  that  th^  had  acted  on  the  advice  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Trinity  House,  p.  62.  They  claimed  to  retain  special  privi- 
leges on  political  grounds,  however,  as  their  town  was  a  defence  against  the  Scots. 
One  of  their  trade  corporations,  the  Hostmen,  paid  £8000  a  year  to  the  puUic 
treasury  and  might  well  expect  their  privileges  to  be  protected,  pp.  43, 44. 

•  As  in  other  trades  which  looked  to  a  distant  market,  there  were  occasional 
fluctuations,  with  consequent  difficulties  between  employers  and  em^yed, 
especially  in  1740  (Brand,  op.  cit.  n.  807,  809),  and  1765.    (Macpherson,  u^  420.) 

<  Gray,  Chorographiay  25.  . 
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upon  great  hope  of  benefit,  come  into  this  Country  to  hazard  A.i>.  1689 
their  monies  in  Ooale-Pits.    Master  Beaumont,  a  Qentleman     ^ .  \ 
of  great  mgenuity,  and  rare  parts,  adventured  mto  our  Mines  intro- 
with  his  thirty  thousand  pounds;   who  brought  with  himpampSig 
many  rare  Engines,  not  known  then  in  these  parts,  as  the  ^i^^g^ 
Art  to  Boore  with.  Iron  Bodds,  to  try  the  deepnesse  and 
thicknesse  of  the  Coale,  rare  Engines  to  draw  Water  out 
of  the  Pits ;  Waggons  with  one  Horse  to  carry  down  Coales 
fix>m  the  Fits,  to  the  Stathes,  to  the  Biver  etc.    Within 
few  years,  he  consumed  all  his  money  and  Bode  home  upon 
his  Light  Horse."  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Lindsay, 
the  &ther  of  the  first  Earl  of  Balcarres,  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  engine  for  pumping  water  out  of  mines^    Fire  engines 
were  apparently  in  use  for  this  purpose  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century*,  and  an  improved  pump  is  mentioned  iiL 
1778*.     Brand  notes  an  important  invention  in  1758,  wheii2 
Michael  Menzies  devised  a  machine  for  raising  the  coat 
by  balancing  it  against  a  bucket  of  water,  and  effected 
a  considerable  saving  in  labour^ 

A  firesh  impetus  was  given  to  this  growing  trade,  when 
the  smelting  and  working  iron,  with  this  form  of  fuel,  became 

^  Amot,  Hist,  of  Edinburgh,  67,  note. 

s  They  were  used  for  pmnping  water  from  tin  and  copper  mines  in  1741 
(14  Geo.  n.  e.  41). 

*  It  is  not  a  little  omrione  to  find  that  the  proepeetlTe  expansion  of  coal- 
miniiig,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  iron-trade,  was  the  cause  of  some  little 
amdety  in  Sootland.  It  was  said  that  the  demand  dne  to  hlast  fomaces  wonld  be 
io  great  as  to  raise  miners'  wages  enormoody,  and  thos  enhance  the  price  of  coal 
oaed  for  domestic  purposes.  The  argoment  seems  to  assnme  that  colliers  were 
a  spedal  class  and  oonld  not  be  readily  recruited  from  outside,  which  was  of 
eourse,  to  a  great  extent,  tme.  (Seep.  681  below.)  **  five  blast  fomaces  will  require 
262  colliers  and  miners;  formerly  employed  in  preparing  collieries  for  work,  or 
in  working  coals  for  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 
This  eril  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt,  it  being  certain,  from  the  present  high  price 
and  great  demand  for  cast  iron,  *  *  that  twenty  additional  blast  furnaces  will  be 
erected  in  Scotland  within  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  present  date,  requiring 
a  supply  of  2,048  ooDiers  and  miners.  This  supply  of  hands  must  either  be  drawn 
from  the  collieries  now  working  coal  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland, — ^in  which  case  coal  will  increase  in  price  above  any  calculation  now 
possible  to  be  made ; — or,  erectors  of  ironworks  must  be  compelled  to  breed  hands 
for  their  works,  by  being  prohibited  *  *  from  employing  any  colliers  now  employed 
at  the  collieries."   JRepotU,  etc  1871,  zvnz.  647. 

4  One  man  and  the  machine  could  do  the  work  of  three  shifts  of  two  horses, 
each  driren  by  two  boys.  Brand,  op.  cit.  n.  806.  See  also  a  Treatise  vpo»  Ooat 
Mines,  1769  [Brit.  Mus.  117.  n.  28],  p.  100. 
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A.D.  1689  a  practical  success ;  not  only  were  new  fields  opened  up  but 
'  the  old  mines  were  worked  more  vigorously  than  before^ 
NewcoiOe  The  development  of  the  trade  and  its  fluctuations  trave  rise 
em^i^fen  ^0  a  curious  system  of  combination  among  the  great  capi- 
r^Sew*  ta^Usts  for  the  regulation  of  the  out-put;  the  trade  was 
/^«P«-  deliberately  organised  in  the  Newcastle  district  with  the 
wtjmt  view  of  giving  a  regular  and  steady  return  to  all  the  capital 
invested  in  this  employment  throughout  the  district. 

The  'vend'  was  an  agreement  among  the  Newcastle  coal- 
owners  which  has  curious  analogies  with  the  stint'  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers ;  it  appears  to  have  taken  very  defi- 
nite shape  about  the  year  1786.  The  object  apparently  was  to 
give  the  owners  of  mines,  which  yielded  inferior  sorts  of  coal, 
a  chance.  The  shipowners  preferred  to  load  the  best  sorts  of 
coal;  and  if  there  had  been  no  regulation,  the  whole  trade 
would  have  been  monopolised  by  a  few  collieries  which  }delded 
the  best  qualities,  and  other  owners  would  be  ruined  This 
result,  as  was  argued  in  1800,  would  not  really  benefit  the 
public',  since  the  few  high-class  mines  that  were  left  would  be 
able  to  charge  what  they  liked  for  coals.  It  thus  came  about 
that  the  '  vend '  was  organised ;  it  was  an  agreement  which 
was  o£Scially  described  in  1830.  A  committee  was  formed  to 
represent  the  different  collieries,  and  "  the  Proprietors  of  the 
best  Coals  are  called  upon  to  name  the  price  at  which  they 
intend  to  sell  their  Coals  for  the  succeeding  twelve  months ; 
according  to  this  price,  the  remaining  Proprietors  fix  their 
prices;  this  being  accomplished,  each  Colliery  is  requested 
to  send  in  a  Statement  of  the  different  sorts  of  Coals  they 
raise,  and  the  powers  of  the  Colliery ;  that  is,  the  quantity 
that   each   particular   Colliery  could  raise   at   fiill    work; 

1  The  ComnuBsioners  of  1871  estimated  it  as  follows  {Beporia,  etc.,  1871. 
zvxxi.  852): 

1660 2,148,000  tons. 

1700 2,612,000    „ 

1750 4,778,828    „ 

1770 6,205,400    „ 

1790 7,618,728    „ 

1796 10,080,800    „ 

*  See  aboye,  p.  220.    A  similar  arrangement  existed  among  the  Hostmen  with 
regard  to  the  shipment  of  coals  in  1602.    Brand,  n.  273  n. 

8  See  the  evidence  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle,  Beportt  from  CammiUeei 
ofSoutt  of  Commons,  Miae,  Suhjoets,  1785—1800,  x.  544. 
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and  upon  these  Statements  the  Committee,  assuming  an  ^*^^^^ 
imaginary  basis,  fix  the  relative  proportions,  as  to  quantity, 
between  all  the  Collieries,  which  proportions  are  observed, 
whatever  quantity  the  Markets  may  demand.  The  Com- fnmeaeh 
mittees  then  meet  once  a  month,  and  according  to  the^^^^^' 
probable  demand  of  the  ensuing  month,  they  issue  so  much 
per  1,000  to  the  different  collieries;  that  is,  if  they  give  me 
an  imaginary  basis  of  30,000  and  my  neighbour  20,000, 
according  to  the  quality  of  our  Coal  and  our  power  of 
raising  them  in  the  monthly  quantity ;  if  they  issue  100  to 
the  1000,  I  raise  and  sell  3000  during  the  month,  and  my 
neighbour  2000;  but  in  jBxing  the  relative  quantities,  if 
we  take  800,000  chaldrons  as  the  probable  demand  of  the 
different  markets  for  the  year;  if  the  markets  should  require 
more,  an  increased  quantity  would  be  given  out  monthly,  so 
as  to  raise  the  annual  quantity  to  meet  that  demand,  were  it 
double  the  original  quantity  assumed^" 

It  was  possible  to  argue  that  the  vend  was  an  arrange- 
ment which  merely  secured  a  reasonable  price,  and  that, 
while  it  benefited  the  producers  as  a  body,  it  did  not  entail 
ultimate  loss  on  the  consumers'.    But  the  relations  which  and  the 
existed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  between  the  coal- ^^^Soti? 
owners   and  the  labourers  were  much  less  defensible.    It 
was  important  to  the  employer  to  be  able  to  command  the 
regular  and  constant  service  of  a  number  of  labourers,  and 
customs  grew  up'  by  which  the  miners  were  just  as  definitely 
astricted  to  particular  mines  as  villeins  had  been  to  par- 
ticular estates  in  the  middle  ages.   This  custom  was  specially 
noticeable  in  Scotland ;  an  Act  was  passed  with  the  view  of 
breaking  it  down  in  l775^  but  apparently  with  little  success, 
for  farther  legislation  was  necessary  in  1799'.    The  bonds-  toere 
men  were  bom  in  a  state  of  subjection,  and  an  attempt  was  ^   "^^ 
first  made  to  fi'ee  them  gradually ;  but  many  of  them  fedled 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  while  others  became 

^  B^porU,  etc.,  1830,  Tm.  6. 

>  Especially  as  the  arrangement  only  held  good  in  the  Newcastle  district  which 
was  exposed  to  competition  from  other  fields.   Ih,  ISSO,  Tm.  17. 

'  Cosmo  Innes  considers  it  was  not  a  yestige  of  mediaeyal  serfdom.  Bheteku 
-of  Early  Scotch  History,  499;  May,  Oonatitutional  History,  m.  SS. 

*  15  Qeo,  ILL.  c.  28.  »  89  Geo.  m.  c.  56. 
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A.D.  1889   deeply  indebted  to  their  masters,  and  thus  sank  to  a  position 

in  oewonoi  ^^  absolute  dependence*.     In  other  cases  the  system  of 

Mt^ecfHrn    apprenticeship  operated  so  as  to  produce  similar  results. 

ffuuten.     "Here/'  said  the  commissioners  in  Staffordshire,  in  1842^ 

''is  a  slavery  in  the  middle  of  England  as  reprehensible  a» 

ever  was  the  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  which  justice  and 

humanity  alike  demand  should  no  longer  be  endured*."    The 

publicity  thus  given  appears  to  have  been  of  advantage',  and 

a  considerable  improvement  took  place  within  the  next  few 

years. 

iTieim-  232.    The  increased  demand  for  coal  as  fuel  and  the 

^^Til^^nai  prospect  of  opening  up  new  beds  so  as  to  obtain  a  profit- 

miwSca^  able  return  was  the  direct  motive    for  the  first    serious 

attempt  to  improve  internal  communication  by  water.    The 

Duke  of  Bridgewater,  with  the  help  of  James  Brindley,. 

embarked  on  a  great  scheme  for  connecting  Worsley  with 

Manchester  by  a  canal,  so  as  to  effect  a  saving  in  the  cost 

of  carting  coal  from  his  pits  to  the  growing  city.     The 

success  which  attended  his  achievement  led  to  its  being 

imitated  in  many  other  places,  with  the  result  that  in  the 

course  of  a  few  years  England  was  covered  with  a  net- work 

of  canals. 

The  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  sink  money  in  such  large 
and  expensive  undertakings  is  in  itself  an  indication  that 
had  often  capital  was  more  readily  available.  Many  of  the  schemes 
prcfjeetedt  which  were  now  carried  out  had  been  mooted  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before^  In  Holland  the  facilities  for  water 
communication  were  obvious  to  every  passing  traveller,  and 
an  immense  amount  had  been  done  under  Henri  IV.  to 
improve  the  rivers  and  construct  canals  in  France'.  There 
were  plenty  of  models  for  Englishmen  to  copy;  but  they 
had  not  the  means  of  effecting  such  costly  improvements. 
Yarranton  was  a  writer  who  argued  that  the  problem  of 
providing  an  adequate  food  supply  for  London  and  other 

^  89  Geo.  m.  c.  &6,  §  6.    This  measure  seems  to  have  proved  oflfectiTB. 
BeporU,  etc.,  1844,  zn.  9. 

s  Exports,  etc.,  1842,  xv.  54,  printed  pag.  42.  >  Beporta,  1844,  zn.  66. 

*  See  the  third  instmction  to  the  Commission  of  1650.    Fori,  or  Oon&t,  Uitt* 
.  815.    Also  16  and  17  Charles  n.  cc.  6, 11, 12  (priyate). 

*  Fagniez,  Economie  aociale  de  la  France  aous  Henri  IV,,  p.  188. 
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laige  towns  could   be  most  easily  solved  by  giving  new  aj).  1689 
facilities  for  internal  traffic ;  he  urged  that  th^  rivers  might 
be  utilised  for  the  conveyance  of  com.    He  suggested  that /or 
great  granaries  should  be  built  by  the  London  Companies  ^^^J^^ 
near  Oxford,  and  that  the  navigation  of  the  Cherwell  and 
Thames  might  be  improved  so  as  to  render  the  conveyance 
of  com   £rom   them  very  eai^'.    He  would  have  erected 
similar   granaries   at  Stratford-on-Avon',  fix>m  which  the 
towns  in  the  Severn  valley  might  be  supplied.    There  were 
also  attempts  to  utilise  the  Wye  in  a  similar  fashion^  as 
well  as  to  connect  the  Severn  and  the  Thames  by  a  canal  at 
Lechlade^     Charles  11.,  who  had  seen  many  things  on  his 
travels,  was  much  interested  in  these  schemes,  as  well  fis  in 
the  proposal  to  render  the  Medway  navigable,  with  the  view 
of  conveying  the  timber  of  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy*.     During  the  seventeenth  ^jffJVT" 
century,  when  the  products  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  land  were  eoai  9000^ 
the  only  goods  for  which  internal  transport  was  required,  ^J^j^^^ 
these  schemes  seemed  impracticable ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  <>/phfi*' 
the  increasing  traffic  in  coal  promised  to  be  remunerative, 
and  capital  was  available  in  large  quantities  for  attempting 
to  carry  out  these  costly  undertakings.    It  was  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  who,  by  his  enterprise,  demonstrated  to  the 
English  public  the  possibility  of  success. 

BQs  first  canal,  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  was  only  The  Pule 
eleven  miles  long,  but  it  presented  formidable  engineering  water  eon- 
difficulties.    Tunnelling  was  necessary  to  get  access  to  the  ^i^A-^ 
pits  at  a  convenient  level* ;  and  the  promoters  determined  2^J^2ffc?r 
to  attempt  to  construct  an  aqueduct  over  the  River  IrwelL  *<'*^  ^ 
This  was  very  desirable  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  resourees, 
working  the  canal ;  though  it  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
impossible  feat;  but  Brindle/s  skill  in  the  choice  and  use 
of  materials  enabled  him  to  solve  the  difficulty^    In  1761, 

1  YamntoD,  EngUmd't  Improvement,  ISO.  >  lb.  168. 

*  Act  for  maldng  nayigable  the  Wye,  passed  June  86,  I66I,  not  printed  hy 
Scobell  thongh  mentioned  by  him. 

*  FhOlipe,  Inland  Navigation,  210. 

*  On  the  dif&enlties  of  conyeying  timber,  see  Defoe,  Tcmr  (1794),  YoL  i. 
Letter  n.  p.  59.  The  prefect  of  16  and  17  0.  II.  o.  11  (privftte)  as  xeTiyed  by 
13  Geo.  n.  e.  26  is  described  in  the  edition  of  1748,  x.  204. 

<  Smiles,  Livea  of  Engineerst  i.  857.  ^  lb.  i.  858. 
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AJ).  1689   so  soon  as  the  success  of  this  first  expedient  was  ensured, 

the  Duke  employed  Brindley  to  construct  a  long  branch  to 

connect  the  original  canal  with  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  and 

and  from    thus  to  Open  up  improved  water  communication  between 

eo^imcom  Liverpool  and  Manchester.     This  was  a   more  ambitious 

M?S?  ^  scheme ;  it  roused  more  open  hostility*,  and  the  attempt  to 

IJJJ^      carry  it  through,  entirely  exhausted  the  Duke's  resources  and 

his  credit  in  Manchester*.    London  Bankers,  however,  took 

1  The  nature  of  the  opposition  may  be  nnderatood  from  the  following  snggeetioiD 

bj  Biohard  Whitworth,  who  was  a  great  enthnsiast  for  canals,  and  tried  to 

promote  an  altematiye  to  Brindl^'s  Grand  Canal  {The  Advanta(fe§  of  InUmd 

Navigation,  bj  B.  Whitworth,  1766,  iI9).  "  It  has  been  a  common  obj^tion  against 

navigable  canals  in  this  kingdom,  that  nmnbers  of  people  are  supported  by  land 

carriage,  and  that  navigable  canals  will  be  their  rain ;  and  it  has  as  often  been 

said,  to  remedy  that  inconvenience,  that  those  people  may  take  to  other  trades, 

and  tnm  either  farmers  or  navigators ;  and  instead  of  driving  the  waggon  thej 

may  learn  to  steer  and  navigate  a  boat,  which,  in  time  of  war,  may  torn  to  the 

advantage  of  the  navy,  or  merchants  service  (upon  both  which  most  of  our  leanied 

aathors  agree  that  onr  safety  depends) ;  but  I,  more  supple  to  the  inclinations  of 

my  fellow  oomitrymen,  am  miwilling  to  nnbend  the  crooked  finger,  or  sfereighten 

the  almost  distorted  joint,  inured  to  tally  with  the  stroke  of  its  accustomed  trade, 

and  at  his  old  age  deprive  him  of  the  art  of  his  employment,  and  leave  him  In  his 

second  childhood  to  begin  the  world  again:  and  as  the  land  carriage  is  chiefly 

carried  on  from  trading  towns  and  their  neighbourhood,  I  must  advance  a  very 

uncommon  alternative,  which  would  free  the  carrier  from  any  fear  of  losing  his 

employment  or  selling  off  his  stock  of  horses,  viz. — ^That  no  main  trunk  of 

a  navigable  canal  ought  reasonably  to  be  carried  nearer  than  within  four  miles  of 

any  great  manufacturing  and  trading  town,  considering  the  present  state  and 

situation  of  affairs,  and  the  proprietors  of  blending  the  landed  with  the  commercial 

interest ;  which  distance  from  the  canal  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  same  number 

of  carriers,  and  employ  almost  the  same  number  of  hones,  as  usual,  to  convey  the 

goods  down  the  canal,  in  order  to  go  to  the  seaports  for  exportation.    When  any 

person  considers  the  advantage  of  this  nation,  they  must  consider  that  of  eveiy 

individual,  and  see  that  one  is  not  burdened  in  order  to  unburthen  another; 

I  therefore  have  produced  this  uncommon  argument  and  favour  the  i*t*<i<m1^  as 

well  as  the  commercial  interest,  which  I  think  proves,  considering  both  interests 

together,  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  every  individual  in  a  trading  dty,  to  have 

the  navigable  canal  come  close  to  their  town,  but  that  the  same  should  be  at 

a  proper  distance  about  four  miles,  so  that  each  trade  may  still  have  some  employ, 

those  that  cany  the  goods  and  merchandize,  as  well  as  those  that  manufacture 

them :  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  person  who  manuf^Mstures  the  goods  might  afford 

to  export  them  to  foreign  markets  much  cheaper  by  having  the  navigable  canal 

come  dose  to  him,  but  then  we  must  consider  all  parties  when  we  talk  of  trade, 

and  not  let  the  carriers  starve  while  the  traders  and  manufacturers  ride  in  their 

coach  and  six,  exulting  over  their  dejected  distressed  brethren  and  fellow 

creatures.    If  a  manufacturer  can  have  a  certain  conveniency  of  sending  his 

goods  by  water  carriage  within  four  miles  of  his  own  home,  surely  that  is 

sufficient,  and  profit  enough ;  considering  that  other  people  must  thrive  as  well  as 

himself;  and  a  proportion  of  profit  to  each  trade  should  be  the  biassing  and 

leading  policy  of  this  nation."  >  Snules,  op.  cit,  i.  S96. 
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a  more  £Bkvoiirable  view  of  the  situation,  and  MeasiB  Child,  ^--i*^ 
by  suocessive  advances  which  amounted  in  all  to  £25,000S 
enabled  him  to  complete  this  second  undertaking. 

Brindley  was  next  employed  upon  the  Oiand  Junction  <hu2  the 
canal,  which  was  eagerly  promoted  by  the  Wedgwoods.    For  the  Gnmd 
certfidn  branches  of  the  potteiy  manufacture,  materials  were  e^M^^oa 
required  which  had  to  be  brought  considerable  distances —  ^^^^ 
flints  from  the  Eastern  Counties  and  clay  from  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall*.  Several  of  the  leading  proprietors  in  Cheshire 
and  Staffordshire  were'  eager  to  carry  out  a  scheme  for 
opening  up  their  estates  by  making  a  water-way,  which 
should    start    from    the    Duke's  canal   near    Runcorn    on 
the  Mersey,  and  connect  with  the  Trent  at  Wilne,  near 
Derby,  and  also  with  the  Severn  at  Stourport.    It  more  than 
realised  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  as  it  reduced  the 
cost  of  carriage  to  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  had  been'. 
Cheshire  salt  could  be  manufactured  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  the  Potteries  benefited  enormously,  not  only  by  the 
improved  means  of  obtaining  materials,  but  by  the  increased 
fadlities  for  the  safe  transport  of  brittle  wares. 

The  development  of  internal  navigation  was  of  immense 
importance  to  manu&ctures  of  every  kind^  but  it  also  gave  The  roade 
an  incentive  to  agricultural  improvement ;  it  was  possible  to  Ungdmn 
convey  produce  to  more  distant  and  better  markets'.    This  ^^^to 
kind    of  advantage   accrued,  in  on  even  greater  degree, /*^*»^? 
through  successful  efforts  to  rescue  the  roads  of  the  country 
from  the  frightful  state  of  disrepair  into  which  they  had 
been  allowed  to  £9ill  in  the  later  middle  ages.    Till  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  had 
been  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  private  benevolence,  and 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  they  appear 
to  have  decayed.    In  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  parish  ^2^  ^* 
surveyors'  were  instituted,  whose  business  it  was  to  enforce  panah 
the  necessary  labour  from  each  parish.    The  justices  had  '^"^^^^^ 
power  to  punish  the  neglect  of  surveyors  and  to  assess  the 

1  Smiles,  op,  cit.  z.  898.  *  Id.,  op,  oit.  z.  426.  *  Id.,  op.  eit.  z.  447. 

*  Whitworth  (op.  eit»  p.  86)  giyas  ui  intereBting  aoeonnt  of  the  local  mAna- 
ItckiireB  which  woold  benefit  hy  his  proposed  canal.  ^  Id.,  op.  cit,  p.  81. 

*  2  and  8  Philip  and  Mazy,  c.  8.  The  Bedfordshire  Quarter  Sessions  Beoords, 
1660—1660  have  freqaent  complaints  of  parishes  not  appointing  sureyors.  See 
tlso  Atkinson,  Yorkshire  Quarter  Seuione  Beeorde, 
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A  J>.  1689  panshes,  but  the  machinery  was  too  cumbensome  to  be  very 
'towforc^  ^^^^^^^'  The  '  statute  duty/  which  could  be  required  from 
Bttunu  the  parishioners,  was  perfunctorily  performed,  since  there  was 
not  sufficient  difference  between  the  calls  on  large  and  small 
&rmers  and  on  large  and  small  householders.  It  seemed 
that  the  most  equitable  system  would  be  that  "  every  Person 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  Repair  of  Boads  in  Proportion 
to  the  Use  they  make  of,  or  tibe  Convenience  which  they 
bMjttrnn-  receive  from  them^"  With  the  view  of  carrying  out  this 
w^^ha^  principle  on  the  main  lines  of  through  traffic,  turnpikes  were 
^!^^^  erected  and  tolls'  levied  on  certain  highways,  under  the 
authority  of  special  Acts.  Precautions  were  also  taken  against 
injury  to  the  roads  from  very  heavy  weights,  or  badly  con- 
structed waggons';  when  the  wheels  were  so  arranged  as 
to  follow  one  another  in  the  same  track,  vehicles  were  freed 
from  half  the  usual  tolls^  Though  improvement  occurred 
on  the  highways  for  which  special  Acts  had  been  procured, 
the  parish  roads  were  not  equally  well  cared  for.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  can  well  understand  that  there  should 
have  been  a  great  variety  in  the  condition  of  the  different 
roads;  and  that  some  should  have  been  left  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition,  while  others  were  &irly  good.  It  was 
in  1773  that  a  general  measure  was  passed,  which  rendered 
it  possible  to  bring  all  the  highways  of  the  kingdom'  into 
the  same  sort  of  repair  as  had  been  obtained  by  the  various 
bodies  of  commissioners  for  turnpike  roads. 

That  the  evil  was  not  cured  immediately  and  that  many 
roads  were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  desperate  condition  is 
clear  enough  from  the  complaints  made  by  Arthur  Young': 

I  Homer,  Enqmry  into  the  JPuhUek  Jioadt,  p.  18. 

a  Arthur  Tonng,  Southern  Tow,  187, 161. 

•  6  Geo.  L  c.  12;  1  Geo.  II.  c.  11;  14  Geo.  n.  c.  42. 

«  5  Geo.  m.  c.  88. 

«  18  Geo.  m.  c.  78. 

6  "Of  all  the  roads  that  ever  diflgraoad  this  kingdom,  in  the  rery  ages  of 
harharism  none  oyer  equalled  that  from  Bellericaj  to  the  Sing's  Head  at  Tilhury. 
It  is  for  near  12  miles  so  narrow,  that  a  mouse  cannot  pass  bj  any  carriage,  I  saw 
a  fellow  creep  under  his  waggon  to  assist  me  to  lift  if  possible  my  chaise  over 
a  hedge.  The  mtts  are  of  an  incredible  depth.. ..The  trees  everywhere  ovefgrow 
the  road,  so  that  it  is  totally  impervious  to  the  son,  except  at  a  few  places :  And 
to  add  to  all  the  infamous  dwnmstaiicftH,  which  concur  to  plagne  a  trayeller,  I  most 
not  forget  eternally  meeting  with  chalk-waggons ;  themaelTes  frequently  stuck  fast, 
till  a  collection  of  them  are  in  the  same  situation,  that  twenty  or  thirty  horses  may 
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but  at  the  very  date  of  his  travels  another  obeerver  was  able  ^R'-g^ 
to  congratulate  his  countiymen  on  the  immense  improve- 
ment that  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  half  century. 
Henry  Homer  reearded  the  state  of  the  roads  and  difficulties  in  ike  Hme 

of  QiiABU 

of  internal  communication  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  ii^M 
backward  state  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 
"The  Trade  of  the  Kingdom  languished  under  these  Im- 
pediments.   Few  People  cared  to  encounter  the  Difficulties, 
which  attended  the  Conveyance  of  Goods  from  the  Places 
where  they  were  manufactured,  to  the  Markets,  where  they 
were  to  be  disposed  of.     And  those,  who  undertook  this 
Business,  were  only  enabled  to  carry  it  on  in  the  Wintiy- 
Season    on    Horseback,    or,    if  in    Carriages,   by  winding 
Deviations  from  the  regular  Tracks,  which  the  open  country 
afforded  them  an  Opportunity  of  making.    Thus  the  very  the  state  of 
same  Cause,  which  was  injurious  to  Trade,  laid  waste  also  havered 
a  considerable  Part  of  our  Lands.     The  natural  Produce  of '''*^ 
the  Country  was  with  Difficulty  circulated  to  supply  the 
Necessities  of  those  Counties  and  trading  Towns,  which 
wanted,  and  to  dispose  of  the  superfluity  of  others  which 
abounded.    Except  in  a  few  Summer-Months,  it  was  an 
almost   impracticable   Attempt   to   carry  very  considerable 
Quantities  of  it  to  remote  Places.    Hence  the  Consumption 
of  the  Growth  of  Grain  as  well  as  of  the  inexhaustible 
Stores  of  Fuel,  which  Nature  has  lavished  upon  particular 
Parts  of  our  Island,  was  limited  to  the  Neighbourhood  of 
those  Places  which  produced  them;  and  made  them,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  little  value  to  what  they  would  have 
been,  had  the  Participation  of  them  been  more  enlarged. 

"To  the  Operation  of  the  same  Cause  must  also  be^"**^- 
attributed,  in  great  Measure,  the  slow  Progress  which  was 
formerly  made  in  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  Expence  of  procuring  Manure,  and  the 
uncertain  Returns,  which  arose  bom  such  confined  Markets, 
the  Farmer  wanted  both  Spirit  and  Ability  to  exert  himself 
in  the  Cultivation  of  his  Lands.  On  this  Account  Under- 
takings in  Husbandry  were  then  generally  small,  calculated 

be  tacked  to  eftch  to  draw  them  out  (me  hj  one."  Bomthem  Tour,  p.  88.  A  mass 
of  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads  in  the  eighteenth  oentniy  will  be  found  in 
W.  C.  Sydney,  England  mi  the  Eighteenth  Century ,  n.  1— i8. 
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A.D.  1689   rather  to  be  a  Means  of  Subsistence  to  particular  Families, 
~*  than  a  Source  of  Wealth  to  the  Publick.    Almost  eveiy 

Estate  was  incumbered  with  a  great  Quantity  of  Buildings, 
to  adapt  them  to  the  convenience  of  the  Occupiers.  The 
clear  Emolument  resulting  fix)m  them  both  to  the  Pro- 
prietors and  Tenants  was  fisir  more  inconsiderable  than  what 
has  accrued  from  the  more  extended  Plan,  upon  which  that 
Branch  of  Business  is  now  conducted 

"The  great  Obstruction  to  the  Reformation,  which  has 
been  accomplished,  was  founded  upon  a  Principle  adopted 
by  Gentlemen  of  Property  in  the  Countiy,  which  Experience 
has  since  proved  to  be  as  erroneous  as  it  was  selfish;  viz., 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  their  Tenants  to  render  the 
Markets  in  their  Neighbourhood  more  accessible  to  distant 
Farmers,  and  consequently  a  Diminution  of  their  own 
hut  the  Estates.  It  ought  for  ever  to  be  recorded  to  the  Honour 
eentwy  of  the  present  Century,  that  it  was  the  first  which  pro- 
€2^****^'  duced  publick  Spirit  enough  to  renounce  that  Prejudice, 
'^^^^^  ftnd  by  this  Circumstance  only  to  have  given  as  it  were  a 
spirited  new  Birth  to  the  Genius  of  this  Island.  It  is  owing  to  the 
Alteration,  which  has  taken  Place  in  consequence  thereof, 
that  we  are  now  released  from  treading  the  cautious  Steps 
of  our  Forefathers,  and  that  our  veiy  Carriages  travel  with 
almost  winged  Expedition  between  every  Town  of  Conse- 
quence in  the  Kingdom  and  the  Metropolis.  By  this,  as 
well  as  the  yet  more  valuable  Project  of  increasing  inland 
Navigation,  a  Facility  of  Communication  is  soon  likely  to 
be  established  from  every  Part  of  the  Island  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  several  Places  in  it  to  each  other.  Trade  is  no 
longer  fettered  by  the  Embarrasments,  which  unavoidably 
attended  our  former  Situation*  Dispatch,  which  is  the  very 
Life  and  Soul  of  Bu^ess,  becomes  daily  more  attainable 
by  the  fi:ee  Circulation  opening  in  every  Channel,  which  is 
adapted  to  it.  Merchandise  and  Manufactures  find  a  ready 
Conveyance  to  the  Markets.  The  natural  Blessings  of  the 
Island  are  shared  by  the  Inhabitants  with  a  more  equal 
Hand.  The  Constitution  itself  acquires  Firmness  by  the 
Stability  and  Increase  both  of  Trade  and  Wealth,  which 
are  the  Nerves  and  Sinews  of  it. 
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''In  Consequence  of  all  this,  the  Demand  for  the  Produce  a.d.  1689 

•       a  —1776 

of  the  Lands  is  increased;  the  Lands  themselves  advance 
proportionably  both  in  their  annual  Value,  and  in  the 
Number  of  Years-purchase  for  which  they  are  sold,  ac- 
cording to  such  Value.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  have 
arisen  even  any  local  Lijuiy  to  particular  Estates  by  this 
Change  of  Circumstances;  though  if  there  did,  they  ought 
to  submit  to  it  from  the  greater  Advantage  resulting  to  the 
Publick ;  but  they  are  yet  more  valuable  as  their  Situation 
is  nearer  to  the  trading  Towns,  and  as  the  Number  of 
Inhabitants  in  such  Towns  is  enlarged  by  the  Increase  of 
Trade. 

"There  never  was  a  more  astonishing  Revolution  ac-toeany 
complished  in  the  internal  System  of  any  Countiy  than  provemenu 
has  been  within  the  Compass  of  a  few  years  in  that  of 
England  The  Carriage  of  Qrain,  Coals,  Merchandize,  etc., 
is  in  general  conducted  with  little  more  than,  half  the 
Number  of  Horses  with  which  it  formerly  was.  Joumies 
of  Business  are  performed  with  more  than  double  Expedition. 
Improvements  in  Agriculture  keep  pace  with  those  of  Trade. 
Everything  wears  the  Face  of  Dispatch ;  every  Article  of  our 
Produce  becomes  more  valuable ;  and  the  Hinge,  upon  which 
all  these  Movements  turn,  is  the  Reformation  which  has  been 
made  in  our  Publick  Roads^" 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  confirm  this  account  of  in  the 
the  improvements.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  increas- ^^^1^1^. 
ing  practice  of  keeping  carriages;  hackney  carriages  were 
brought  down  from  London  to  ply  between  Cambridge  and 
Stourbridge  Fair';  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  worth 
while  to  bring  these  vehicles  for  a  few  days,  if  the  roads 
had  been  everywhere  of  a  very  defective  character.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  judge  how  far  the  existence  of  internal  trade 
implied  that  good  roads  were  available.  Com  was  usually 
taken  in  bags  on  horses,  though  waggons  were  also  used',  and 
bulky  goods  were  conveyed  as  fisir  as  possible  by  water^;  but 

1  Homer,  An  Enqviry  into  the  Meam  of  Preeerving  the  Publick  Boads 
(1767),  4. 

*  Defoe  (1748),  i.  97.  >  75.  229 ;  Arthur  Tonng,  Farmer* $  Letters,  190. 

'  Manchester  goods  were  brought  to  Stourbridge  Fair  in  horse  packs ;  similar 
goods  were  taken  from  Essex  to  London  in  waggons.    Defoe's  Tour,  z.  94, 118. 
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^'^^  it  appears  that  live  geese  were  brought  from  the  Fens  to  the 
London  market  in  large  two-horse  carts,  arranged  with  four 
stages,  which  took  them  a  hundred  miles  to  market  in  two 
days  and  a  night^ ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
quantities  of  Scotch  cattle  could  be  driven  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  marshes'  unless  there  was  fairly  good  going. 


XVL    Spibited  Peopbietobs  and  Substantial 

Tenants. 

The  whig$       233.    The  fostering  of  industry  was  the  fundamental 
edto^   principle  in  the  economic  policy  of  the  Whigs;  they  were 
mau  tiUage  ^jy^fly  concerned  in  trying  to  develop  existing  and  to  plant 
new  manu£EU2tures.    But  they  did  not  forget  that  agriculture 
was  by  far  the  most  importcmt  of  all  English  employments, 
and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  was 
engaged  in  tillage.    The  party  which  came  into  power  after 
the  Revolution  was  eager  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
farmers',  and  formulated  a  scheme,  which  was  entirely  con- 
sonant with  accepted  maxims,  for  achieving  this  result. 
not  merely         The  Court  Party  at  the  Restoration  had  given  a  large 
^igth^'  measure  of  protection  to  English  producers  of  food  stuffs^ 
^J2^*      English  agriculturists,  as  well  as  English  fishermen*,  were 
** ^^hJt°^  secured  by  prohibitive  tariffs  against  colonial  competition 
in  the  home  market.    But  this  did  not  satisfy  those  who 
were   looking   further  afield,  with   the  view  of  not  only 
meeting   the   requirements   of  their   countrymen,  but   of 
catering  for  foreign  consumers  as  well'.    In  1663  the  condi- 
tions as  to  time  and  price,  on  which  the  export  of  com  was 
permitted,  were  relaxed^;  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Whigs  to  remove  the  export  duty  in  1677.    This  would  have 
meant  a  reduction  of  royal  revenue,  and  it  was  resisted  by  the 

1  Defoe's  Tow,  i.  64.  a  Ih,  l  68. 

I  Colbert  recognised  the  deeirabilUj  of  taking  this  eonrse,  but  he  did  jtfA 
pursue  it  systematically,  dement,  SUtoire  de  Colbert,  i.  365,  n.  49. 

4  High  rates  were  IcTied  on  the  importation  of  com  l^  12  G.  IL  e.  4 
22  0.  n.  c.  18,  An  Act  for  the  Improvement  of  TiUage  and  the  Breed  of  Cattle. 

•  12  0.  n.  c.  18,  §  5.  •  Davenant,  Works,  ▼.  424. 

7  16  0.  n.  c.  7.    Steps  had  been  taken  to  give  more  scope  for  the  exportj 
cereals  and  other  agricnltural  produce  under  Cromwell.    Calendar  S.  P. 
1666-7,  p.  174;  Whitelock,  Memorials,  it.  282. 


a 
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Tories^;  but  the  opinion  gained  ground  in  &vour  of  notA.D. i689 
only  protecting  but  of  stimulating   agriculture,  and  the 
desirability  of  granting  a  premium  on  export  was  suggested 
in   1683'.     This  expedient  was  adopted  in  1689,  and   a,huthy 
bounty  was  given  on  the  export  when  the  price  ranged  6^«m^ 
below  48«.*;  this  was  continued,  with  suspensions  in  the^/^^^ 
four  famine  years  of  1698,  1709,  1740,  1757*.    The  result 
of  this  measure  was  veiy  remarkable ;  from  this  time  on- 
wards com  was  treated  as  a  commodity  to  be  grown  for 
export.    This  policy  was  almost  exclusively  English",  but 
it  had  been  pursued,  at  least  occasionally,  in  this  country 
since  the  agricultural  depression  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 
The  result  which  followed  was  twofold;  first,  the  landed 
interest  was  so  far  relieved  from  loss  by  low  prices,  in  the 
case  of  a  plentiful  harvest,  that  there  was  a  distinct  in- 
ducement to  invest  capital  in  the  land;  and  secondly,  by 
encouraging  such  extensive  production  of  com  there  was 
some  security  that  the  food  supply  of  the  people  would 
not  be  deficient.    By  promoting  the  growth  of  com,  to  serve  ond  thut 
as  a  commodity  for  export  in  favourable  seasons,  a  motive  was  the  jJruied 
brought  into  play  for  growing  as  much  as  would  meet  the  i^tsar 
home    consumption  in    unfavourable  years.     The   ulterior  **'*^**^- 
political  aim'  of  this  measure  was  clear;  it  was  intended 
to  render  agriculture  more  profitable,  and  so  to  bring  about 
a  rise  of  rents.     By  far  the  larger  share  of  the  taxation  of 
the  country  fell  on  the  landed  gentry*.    The  Tories  aimed 
at  diverting  this  burden  to  other  shoulders ;  but  the  Whigs 
schemed  to  foster  the   agricultural  interest,  so  that  the 

^  B.  Faber,  Die  BtUsUhung  de»  Agranehutzes  %n  JEngUmd,  IIL       *  lb,  118. 

t  WOliam  and  Msury,  i.  o.  12,  An  Act  /or  the  Eneouraging  (he  Exportation  of 

Com.    Kb  Faber  points  oat,  Dabrymple's  assertion  (Jlf«mofrt,  pt.  n.  74)  that  the 

measnra  was  passed  in  order  to  disarm  Tory  opposition  to  an  increased  Land  Tax 

is  not  well  founded.    B.  Faber,  Die  EnttUhung  dee  Agrareehutaea,  112. 
«  C.  Smith,  Three  Trade,  73. 

*  Faber,  op.  eit.  2.  *  VoL  z.  p.  447. 

7  The  improvement  of  agrienltnre  also  afforded  a  commodity  for  export  and 
increased  the  employment  of  shipping.  N.  Forster,  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
the  present  high  price  of  Provisions  (1767),  p.  70.  Dr  Johnson,  Considerations  of 
the  Com  Laws,  in  Works,  ▼.  821. 

0  Accotrding  to  Looks  this  was  inevitable  in  any  scheme  of  taxation.  Con- 
siderations  of  the  Lowering  of  Interest,  in  Works,  it.  67.  See  p.  426  above,  also 
S39  below. 
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AJ>.  1689  landed  men  might  be  able  to  make  these  large  oontributioiis 
^  to  the  expenses  of  government,  both  local  and  national 

The  Whig  scheme  for  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  did  not  merely  appeal  to'  the  moneyed  men,  whether 
merchants  or  manufiM^turers,  bat  to  the  landed  proprietors^, 
in  so  £Bur  as  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  devote  themselves 
The  to  the  improvement  of  their  estates.    The  sinking  of  money 

u^-^      in  land,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  regular  return  by  an 
o/t^       increased  rental,  had  been  recognised  as  a  sound  form  of 
etghtemith   business  enterprise  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  times.   The 
spirited  proprietors  of  the  eighteenth   century  were  not 
content,  however,  with  occasional  and  permanent  works,  bat 
busied  themselves  about  changing  the  practice  of  ordinary 
forming  operations  for  the  better.  Whether  fix)m  lack  of  energy 
or  lack  of  security,  the  tenants  do  not  seem  to  have  done 
much  in  this  direction  at  first.    The  great  advance  in  the 
management  and  working  of  land,  which  occurred  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  due  to  the  landlords  and  was 
w^nheeiOy  initiated  under  the  influence  of  men  of  wealth.    In  carrying 
in  new       out  thoso  improvements  they  had  to  contend,  not  only  with 
^St^iwn  *^®  difficulties  which  were  due  to  deficiency  of  knowledge, 
since  scientific  agriculture  did  not  exist,  but  with  the  time- 
honoured  prejudices  of  those  who  had  practised  traditional 
methods  and  who  were  constitutionally  averse  to  any  change*. 

1  The  plan  adopted  under  Locke's  inflnenoe  for  reooinage  in  1696  faTOored  the 
landed  rather  than  the  moneyed  interest  at  the  time.    Bee  p.  486  above. 

s  From  the  point  of  Tiew  of  Norden,  a  seventeenth  oentoxy  surveyor,  the  small 
freeholder  was  merely  obstmctiTe.  He  writes  as  follows.  Lord,  **  As  tun  as  I  can 
peroeiye,  an  observing  and  painfol  hnsband  liveth,  fareth.  and  thriveth,  as  well 
upon  his  Farmie  of  ract  rent,  as  many  do  that  are  caUed  Freeholders,  or  that  have 
Leases  of  great  value  for  small  rent.  Surveyor,  There  is  some  reason  for  ift, 
which  every  man  either  seeth  not,  or  seeing  it,  doth  not  consider  it,  or  considering 
it,  hath  no  will  or  power  to  reforme  it.  Some  Freeholders,  and  the  Lessees  of 
great  things  of  small  rent,  bring  np  their  children  too  nicely,  and  must  needs, 
forsooth,  Gentleiae  them;  and  the  eldest  soone  of  a  meane  man  most  be  a  young 
master,  he  most  not  labour,  nor  lay  hand  on  the  plough  (take  heed  of  his  dis- 
grace), bee  shall  have  ynough  to  maintaine  him  Uke,  and  in  the  sodetie  of 
gentlemen,  not  like  a  drudge.  And  when  this  young  gentleman  oomes  to  hia 
land  (long  he  thinkes)  he  hath  no  leasure  to  labor,  for  Hawking  or  Hunting  or 
Bowling  or  Ordinaries  or  some  vaine  or  lascivious  or  wanton  course  or  other, 
leaving  ploughe  and  seede  and  harvest,  and  sale  to  some  ordinary  hireling,  who 
may  doe  what  he  list,  if  the  poore  wife  be  as  carelesse  at  home,  as  the  husband  ia 
abroad ;  And  at  his  elbowe  he  hath  perchaunce  some  vaine  persons,  that  disswade 
from  covetousnesse  and  from  too  much  frugalite,  and  that  he  needes  not  to  care 
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The  progress  of  their  endeavours  has  been  recorded  in  many  ^i>'  1689 
cases  by  Arthur  Young,  who  watched  their  proceedings  with 
interest  and  admiration.    To  him  they  were  the  greatest  of 
patriots,  for  whom  no  praise  could  be  too  high.    They  were 
''spirited  cultivators"  who  managed  their  land  in  such  a 
fiashion  as  to  deserve  "  every  acknowledgment  which  a  lover 
of  his  country  can  give."    He  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  and  in 
experimental  femns,  new  patterns  of  agricultural  implements,  iS^Z^ut 
and  new  plans  for  laying  out  fiurm  buildings ;  as  well  as  for  tH^tUugB, 
the  care  which  they  bestowed  on  the  smallest  points  of  land 
management.    Perhaps  we  may  feel  that  the  judgment  of  a 
contemporary,  who  mixed  with  these  men  and  discussed 
their  successes  and  £ulures,  was  formed  on  better  grounds 
than  that  of  writers  who,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
century,  deciy  the  landlords,  and  gratuitously  attribute  to 
them  the  meanest  motives. 

The  progress  was  initiated  by  wealthy  landlords;  but  in  and  the 
order  to  carry  out  their  schemes  efiPectively  it  was  necessary  ^^anied^ 
that  there  should,  if  possible,  be  enterprising  fitrmers  too.  The  %^^ 
owners,  who  were  improving  their  estates,  preferred  to  throw 
the  holdings  together,  so  as  to  substitute  fitrms  of  three 
hundred  acres  and  upwards,  for  farms  of  one  hundred  acres 
and  under.     With  the  possible  exception  of  poultry  &rming, 
there  was  no  department  of  agriculture  in  which  small  fiskrms 
proved  more  advantageous  to  the  public^    As  the  usual 
calculation  appears  to  have  been  that  the  capital  requisite, 
in  order  to  work  the  land,  was  at  least  five  pounds  an  acre, 

for  getting  more,  he  hath  no  rent  to  pay,  bat  some  to  receiye,  which  wiQ  malntaine 
him ;  and  when  he  is  gone,  all  is  gone ;  spending  is  easier  then  getting.  And  thus 
hy  little  and  little  roweth  himself  and  the  hope  of  his  posteritie  nnder  water,  in 
Hie  cahne  weather.  Whereas,  he,  that  hath  a  rent  to  pay  is  not  idle,  neither  in 
liart  nor  hand;  he  considers  the  rent  day  will  come,  and  in  tme  labour  and 
diligence  provides  for  it,  and  by  his  honest  endeaTonrs  and  datifnl  regard,  gets  to 
pay  rent  to  his  Lord  *  *  I  inf erre  not  yet  by  this,  Sir,  that  because  they  sometimes 
fthriye  well,  that  lire  apon  raokt  rents,  therefore  yon  Landlords  should  impose  the 
greater  rent  or  fine ;  that  were  to  do  evill  that  good  might  come  of  it,  nay  rather 
to  doe  eyill  that  eyill  may  f ollowe ;  for  if  there  be  not  a  meane  in  burdens,  the 
iNieke  of  the  strongest  Elephant  may  bee  broken.  And  the  best  and  most  carefoll 
and  most  laborions  and  most  indnstrions  hnsband  may  be  overchaiged  with  the 
rent  of  his  Land."  8mveyor*$  Dialogite,  80-81,  also  p.  16.  Compare  above, 
p.  107,  n.  1. 

1  Arbnthnot,  An  Inquiry  into  the  eonaeeUon   hettoeen  the  present  price  of 
Frovisions  and  the  size  of  Famu  (1778),  p.  21. 
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AJ).  1689   the  hjm  fSgurmers  were  men  who  could  start  in  life  with 

—1778. 

fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  pounds;  and  thus  we  find 

signs  of  a  middle  class  in  the  country,  who  were  capitalists 

aubstantidl  and  employers  of  labour,  but  who  did  not  themselves  own 

^^'*^''^'      land,  and  did  not  engage  in  the  actual  work  of  the  &rm  with 

their  own  hands.    These  men  had  an  advantage  over  the 

small  farmers,  inasmuch  as  they  were  able  to  hold  their  stocks 

of  com  for  a  longer  period,  and  get  the  benefit  of  a  rise  of 

price,  whereas  the  poorest  of  the  small  farmers  were  forced  to 

realise  at  once,  and  were  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  whole 

who  e&uid  harvest  by  Christmas  at  latest^    The  substantial  men  were 

new  system  also  able  to  affoid  better  seed,  better  implements,  and  to 

'^'^^^*^*   work  the  land  on  better  principles,  and  hence  they  were  able 

to  pay  a  larger  rent  than  the  small  farmers  who  stuck  to 

the  old-fashioned  methods.    The  rise  of  an  employing  class 

occurred  not  only  in  manufacturing  occupations,  but   in 

agriculture  also,  and  the  causes  at  work  were   precisely 

similar.    The  new  facilities  for  commerce*  brought  about 

a  development,  and  led  to  changes  in  the  character  of 

the  system.    There  was  scope  in  farming  for  the  talents 

of  men  with  business  capacity,  such  as  there  had  never  been 

before.    In  the  period   before    the  Civil   War,  when  the 

1  Smith,  Three  TraetSt  p.  12. 

s  Befoe'B  aooonnt  of  the  changes  at  OUcheeter  was  pablished  in  1724.  "  Th^ 
are  lately  fallen  into  a  Teiy  particular  way  of  managing  the  Com  Trade  here, 
which  it  is  said  tarns  yery  well  to  account;  the  country  rotmd  it  is  yery 
fmitfnl  and  particularly  in  good  Wheat,  and  the  Farmers  generally  speaking 
oarry'd  all  their  Wheat  to  Famham  to  market,  which  is  very  near  Forty  Miles,  by 
Land  Oarriages,  and  from  some  Parts  of  the  Country  more  than  Forty  Miles. 
But  some  Money'd  Men  of  Chichester,  Emsworth  and  other  places  adjacent,  hav« 
join'd  their  Stocks  together,  built  large  Ghranaries  near  the  Crook,  where  the 
Yessells  come  up,  and  here  they  buy  and  lay  up  all  the  Com  which  the  Countij 
on  that  side  can  spare;  and  having  good  IfiUs  in  the  Neighbourhood,  they  grind 
and  dress  the  Com  and  send  it  to  London  in  the  Meal  about  hy  Long  Sea,  as  th^ 
call  it:  nor  now  the  War  is  over  do  they  make  the  Voyage  so  tedious  as  to  do  the 
Meal  any  hurt,  as  at  first  in  the  time  of  War  was  somethnes  the  Case  for  want  of 
CouToys.  It  is  true  this  is  a  great  lessening  to  Famham  Market,  but  that  is  of 
no  consideration  in  the  Case ;  for  if  the  Market  at  London  is  snpply'd  the  coming 
by  Sea  from  Chichester  is  erery  jot  as  much  a  publick  good  as  the  encouraging  of 
Famham  Market,  which  is  of  itself  the  greatest  Corn-Market  in  England^  London 
excepted.  Notwithstanding  all  the  decrease  from  this  side  of  the  Country  this 
carrying  of  Meal  by  Sea  met  with  so  just  an  Encouragement  from  henoe,  that 
it  is  now  practised  from  several  other  Places  on  this  Coast,  eren  as  f^  as 
Shampton."    Tour,  z.  Letter  n.  p.  70. 
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Justices  of  the  Peace  insisted  that  those  who  had  stocks  of  ^^- J^^ 
com  should  give  a  preference  to  local  markets,  the  well- 
informed  producer  could  not  always  hope  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his  enterprise;  but  the  conditions  of  the  com  trade  had  ^l^l^of 
completely  changed  before  the  eighteenth  century  opened^  «y««<'»«i7 
Under  the  influence  of  increasing  commerce,  large  amounts 
of  capital  were  applied  to  the  management  of  land  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  there  was  room  for  the  energies 
of  an  employing  class  of  tenant  farmers. 

234.    Durine  the  seventeenth  century'  there  had  been  a  -^f*  ^^     , 
very  decided  increase  of  knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of  century 
turning  the  land  to  good  account ;  and  the  suggestions  which  much^^ 
are  found  in  the  agricultural  treatises  of  the  time  appear  to  *^^^ 
have  been  put  in  practice  to  some  extent.    As  in  regard  "««<*o^ 
to  so  many  other  sides  of  Economic  life,  Dutch  methods  were 
held  up  as  an  example*.    The  people  of  Holland  were  not 

^  In  the  period  after  the  Bestoraiion  the  ehaneter  of  the  eeuons  tended  to 
render  farming  a  yery  nnoertain  bnainejM.  There  wore  one  or  two  years  of 
exceesiye  dearth,  notably  1661-62,  when  those  who  had  managed  to  sare  their 
crops  would  realise  nnnsnal  prices,  bat  the  oentnry  was  corionaly  remarkable  for 
the  way  in  which  the  seasons  ran  in  sacoessiye  periods,  of  longer  and  shorter 
duration,  of  good  years  and  of  bad  years.  Good  years  meant  bat  little  remonera- 
tion  for  the  farmer,  as  prices  were  low;  bad  years  might  bring  In  a  profit,  or 
might  rain  him  altogether.  No  similar  ran  of  seasons  has  been  traced  by  Professor 
Thorold  Bogers  in  the  three  eentories  and  a  half  which  preceded  it;  and  the 
tighteenth  oentnry  presented  a  remarkable  soocession  of  fairly  good  harrests, 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  great  irregolarity.  In  the  seyenteenth  oentory  only, 
"the  good  and  bad  seasons  lie  in  groups  of  more  or  leas  extent.  The  fact  was 
recognised  in  a  rough  way  by  the  agricoltorists  of  the  time"  {Agriculture  and 
Ftires,  ▼.  178).  The  business  of  the  farmers  was  accordingly  a  highly  specu- 
latxye  one ;  it  might  be  profitable,  or  it  might  be  the  reyerse. 

a  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  recommendations  of  the  use  of  yarions 
substances  for  improying  the  land.  Markham  refers  to  the  use  of  marl  as  it  had 
been  understood  from  yery  early  ages ;  and  Dymock  giyes  a  long  list  of  suitable 
numures  which  were  ayailable  in  many  parts  of  England,  bat  which  were  unknown 
in  Flanders  (Hartlib's  Legactft  p.  48) ;  such  as  dhalk,  Ume,  snagg-root,  Cornish  sea- 
nnd  (7  Jas.  L  c.  18),  ashes,  salt,  fish,  and  eyen  woollen  rags.  The  judicious 
application  of  these  yarions  fertilisers  was  an  art  that  seemed  to  be  but  little 
understood,  and  there  are  a  whole  series  of  writers  who  dwell  upon  the  adyantages 
which  may  accrue  from  the  proper  use  of  marl  and  lime  (Blith,  The  Ewflieh 
Improver  or  a  new  Burvey  of  Huebandryt  60 ;  Piatt,  Jewell  Houeef  Part  n.  Dweree 
new  eorts  of  Soyle,  21 ;  Markham,  FareweU  to  Husbandry,  32). 

*  The  Dutch  were  noted  for  their  horticultare,  and  there  is  eyery  reason  to 
belieye  that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  seyenteenth  century  writers  on  rural  affairs, 
a  great  improyement  took  place  in  English  gardening.  See  Worlidge,  Systema 
Agrieulturae,  164.  Compare  also  Adam  armed;  an  essay  presented  by  the  Gar- 
deners' Company  which  was  chartered  in  1606.    Serious  efforts  were  made  under 

c.  35 
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AJ>.  1689   much  given  to  the  growing  of  cereals,  but  they  were  adepts 
o/raUing   ^  Cattle-breeding  and  dairy  farming.     Englishmen  were 
$tock  and    much  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  imitating  them,  by 
farming,     growing  root  crops  and  artificial  grasses,  so  as  to  have 
better  means  for  feeding  stock  during  vrinter^    During  the 
preceding  century,  grazing   had   been  restricted;   in  the 
seventeenth,  efforts  were  made  to  promote  it  with  regard 
to  cattle;  the  very  statute,  which  gives  fresh  opportunity 
for  the  export  of  com,  is  strictly  protective  against  the 
importation  of  fat  cattle,  as  it  had  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  English  cattle-breeders  were  suffering  from  foreign 
competition';  and  a  few  years  later  the  cattle-farmers  of 
Ireland'  were  prohibited  fix>m  continuing  an  export  trade 
which  was  proving  very  profitable.    We  may  gather  from 
Defoe's  Tour  that  English  &rmers  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  occupation^  were  prospering  greatly  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century',  even  before  the  time 
when  Bakewell  did  so  much  to  improve  the  breeds  of  stock 
of  every  kind'. 
imprave'  It  IB  obvious,  however,  that  improved  methods  were  also 

tillage^     being  introduced  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 
*^ghueiuh   ^^U  ^^^  information,  on  the  changes  which  were  taking 

century 

James  I.  to  introduce  the  enltiTation  of  mnlbeny  trees,  so  that  the  English  mx^t 
be  aUe  to  provide  the  raw  material  for  the  silk  manufacture  (HartUb's  Legacy, 
p.  72),  a  project  which  was  eagerly  taken  np  in  France.    Fagnies,  op.  cit. 

1  Boot  crops  appear  to  have  been  introduced  to  some  extent  as  a  course  of 
husbandry.  Weston  refers  to  them  {Diseowte  of  Huahandrie  tued  in  Brabant 
(1662),  p.  25);  also  Worlidge  {op.  eit.  p.  46).  Arthur  Young  had  occasion  to 
criticise  the  manner  of  growing  turnips  which  had  become  traditional  at  the  date 
of  his  tours ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  appear  that  much  practical  result 
followed  from  the  recommendation  of  clover  (Weston,  Dieoourse  of  Husbctndrie, 
11 ;  HartUb's  Legacy,  1),  sainfoin  and  hiceme  as  means  of  cleaning  the  fields ;  the 
cnttivation  of  these  grasses  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  distinctive  improve- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  16  Charles  EL  c.  7,  §  IS. 

*  18  and  19  Charles  II.  c.  2,  An  Act  againat  importing  cattle  from  Ireland,  and 
other  parte  beyond  the  $eas. 

^  Defoe,  Tour  (1724)  (i.  Letter  L  p.  90),  notes  the  existence  of  wealthy  tenants 
onthedahryfarmsof  Hifi^  Suilolk.  Some  had  stock  worth  £1000 '*  in  Cows  only/* 

*  Compare  the  insertion  in  Defoe's  Tow  on  the  improved  pasture  at  PainahiU 
in  Surrey  (1748),  i.  289.  This  is  not  in  the  edition  of  1724.  The  remark  on  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  pasture  near  Yarmouth  (from  5a,  to  20f .  an  acre),  is  also 
an  insertion.    Ih.  z.  63. 

*  See  below,  p.  666  n.  2. 
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place,  has  been  recorded  by  Arthur  Young,  who  has  left  us  f^- ^^^ 
an  inimitable  picture  of  rural  England,  as  he  knew  it  during  ^^^^ 
this  period  of  transition.  He  was  a  man  of  very  varied  tastes  ^^'^^ 
and  ^ereste.  who  had  engaged  in  forming  on  a  small  scale,  ^o^^ 
His  observations,  when  making  a  business  journey  into 
Wales  through  the  south  of  England,  excited  so  much 
interest  among  agriculturists  that  he  planned  a  northern 
tour,  with  the  express  object  of  gathering  information  on 
the  state  of  rural  England ;  he  took  considerable  pains  to 
render  his  enquiry  as  complete  as  possible.  He  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  which  circulated  within  the  area  of  his 
projected  tour,  and  some  of  his  correspondents  were  able  to 
supply  him  with  accurate  statistical  information;  in  other 
cases,  he  had  to  rely  on  what  he  could  gather  in  conversation 
with  illiterate  farmers,  who  were  suspicious  of  his  motives 
for  prying  into  their  affairs.  **  My  business  was  so  very  un- 
usual that  some  art  was  requisite  to  gain  intelligence  fix)m 
many  £unners,  etc.,  who  were  startled  at  the  first  attack. 
I  found  that  even  a  profusion  of  expense  was  often  necessary 
to  gain  the  ends  I  had  in  view:  I  was  forced  to  make  more 
than  one  honest  &rmer  half-drunk,  before  I  could  get  sober, 
unprejudiced  intelligence^"  The  contrast  between  his  own 
habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the  slovenliness  of  many 
of  the  farmers,  is  very  striking.  He  asserts  that  he  had  ^J^JJJ^^ 
the  qualifications  for  his  work  which  came  fi^m  practical  obsaver 
acquaintance  with  agriculture;  but  he  adds,  "what  is  of 
much  more  consequence  towards  gaining  real  experience, 
I  have  always  kept,  from  the  first  day  I  began,  a  minute 
register  of  my  business;  insomuch  that  upon  my  Suffolk 
farm,  I  minuted  above  three  thousand  experiments ;  in  eveiy 
article  of  culture,  expenses,  and  produce,  including,  among  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles,  an  accurate  comparison  of  the 
old  and  new  husbandry,  in  the  production  of  most  vegetables. 
But  in  this,  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  arrogate  any 
other  than  that  plodding  merit  of  being  industrious  and 
accurate  to  which  any  one  of  the  most  common  genius  can 
attain,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  take  the  trouble'."  His  book 
abounds  with  figures  in  which  he  was  at  pains  to  reduce 

1  Nartkem  Tow,  i.  ziii.  *  lb,  x.  ix. 

35—2 
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^77fi^   the  curious  and  complicated  local  measures  to  a  common 
standard,  for  the  convenience  of  his  readers  it  is  true,  bat 
to  the  loss  of  those  who  are  curious  in  metric  systems. 
**^  "^L        There  are,  however,  many  passages  in  his  writings  which 
ettifuftur^  descnbo '  the  survival   of  primitive   practices^     Thus  at 
Boynton,   in   Yorkshire*,  he  found   remains   of  extensive 
culture*.    He  was  informed  by  Sir  Digby  Legard  that  the 
farmer  on  the  wolds  of  the  East  Biding  "every  year  has 
been  accustomed  to  plough  up  a  fresh  part  of  his  sheep 
walk,  to  take  a  crop  or  two,  and  then  let  it  lie  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  till  the  natural  grass  has  again  formed  a  kind 
of  tuif,  but  it  will  sometimes  be  forty  years  before  the  land 
is  completely  sodded  over.    This  ruinous  practice  is  but  too 
common ;  and  where  it  has  long  prevailed,  the  farmer  seldom 
has  a  three-fold  increased" 
of  mediae-        There  Were  other  cases  where  the  two-field  or  three-field 
Itcef^^     sjrstem  was  still  in  vogue;  thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ecclesfield,  in  Hallamshire,  the  usual  course  was  as  follows : 
first  fisdlow,  second  wheat,  third  clover,  and  fourth  wheat'. 
This  is  obviously  the  two-field  system,  with  the  introduction 
of  clover  in  place  of  every  second  fedlowing.     His  comment 
is  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  early  middle  ages,  "  This 
is  veiy  bad  husbandry."    At  Beverley*  there  was  a  similar 
modification  of  the  two-field  system,  with  the  use  of  peas 
in  place  of  clover.    He  notes  the  three-field   system  at 
Ecclesfield,  first  fallow,  second  wheat,  third  oats,  but  does 
not  criticise  it^. 
Eeeeverdy       What,  however,  roused  his  strongest  condemnation  was 
thriftieas    the  oxtravaganco  of  the  ploughing*.    Near  Wobum  "they 
ploughing,  ^^^  £^^^  ^^  g^^  horses  at  length  in  their  ploughs,  and  yet 

do  no  more  than  an  acre  a  day.    The  reader  will  not  forget 

^  These  were  genuine  sarvivals.  The  primitive  character  of  Finglish  Agricnitore 
in  the  seyenteenth  centory,  is  shown  from  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  which 
were  transplanted  to  New  England ;  see  the  accounts  of  common  field  cnltiYatian, 
common  fencing,  herding,  etc.,  in  Weeden,  Eeonomie  and  Social  Sietoty  of  Ne» 
England,  68.  But  these  practices  in  the  plantations  might  he  to  some  extent 
reyiyals,  rather  than  survivals,  since  the  special  conditions  of  the  new  coontiy 
would  make  reversion  to  primitive  practice  advisable. 

•  Northern  Tour,  n.  7.  •  Vol.  i.  p.  88.  *  lb,  n.  14. 
»  Ih.  1. 126.                                      «  Ih,  n.  1.  7  ij.  1. 126. 

*  A  $ix  weeki  Tour  through  the  Southern  Countiee,  298,  800. 
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the  soil  being  sandy,  the  requsite  team  is  certainly  nearer  a  ajd.  1669 
single  jackass  than  five  horses.  This  miserable  management " 
cannot  be  too  much  condemnedV  At  Offley,  near  Hitchin, 
''they  never  plough  'without  four  horses  and  two  men,  and 
do  but  an  acre  a  day ;  this  terrible  custom,  which  is  such  a 
bane  to  the  profits  of  husbandry,  cannot  be  too  much  con- 
demned; for  the  whole  expense  (on  comparison  with  the 
common  custom)  of  tillage  might  be  saved  by  the  farmer  if 
he  would  adopt  the  rational  method  of  tillage  with  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  one  man  to  hold  the  plough  and  drive  at  the 
same  time'."  He  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  reckless  in- 
novator; he  was  much  interested  in  weighing  the  relative 
merits  of  oxen  and  horses  for  ploughing  and  draught',  and 
was  inclined  to  question  the  wisdom  of  dispensing  with 
oxen^ 

The  raising  of  peas  and  beans  formed  part  of  the«Mi 
traditional  agriculture;  near  Wobum  "they  give  but  one etOHvatum 
tilth  for  beans  alone,  sow  them  broadcast,  never  hoe  them,*'-^^**"* 
but  turn  in  sheep'  to  feed  off  the  weeds,  and  reckon  three 
quarters  a  middling  crop"  firom  four  bushels  sown.  ''This 
is  an  execrable  custom,  and  ought  to  be  exploded  by  all 
landlords  of  the  countiy."  In  fact,  the  prevailing  evil  of 
the  old  husbandry  was  the  mass  of  weeds,  which  sometimes 
appear  to  have  got  the  better  of  the  crop  altogether. 
Thorough  ploughing  and  following  did  much  to  clear  the 
land;  but  it  appears  that  some  of  the  earlier  attempts  at 
improvement  were  most  unsatis&ctory.  Thus  the  intro* 
dtiotion  of  turnips  in  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire  seems 
to  have  been  positively  mischievous  though  "the  soil  is 
good  turnip  land,  but,"  as  he  continues,  "their  culture  is 
so  wretchedly  defective,  that  I  may,  without  the  imputation 
of  a  paradox,  assert,  they  had  better  have  let  it  alone.  Very 
few  of  them  hoe  at  all,  and  those  who  do,  execute  it  in  so 
slovenly  a  way,  that  neither  the  crop  nor  the  land  are  the 
least  the  better  for  it.    With  such  management,  turnips  are 

1  Northern  Tomr,  x.  41.  *  lb.  z.  22. 

•  Jb.i.  1G9,  XL  70,  and  SaiUhem  Counties,  161,  203, 212. 

•  Northern  Tour,  x.  146.    He  argues  for  oxen  in  the  Farmer* a  Letter n^  166. 

•  Norikem  Tcwr,  z.  40,  41.    Compare  the  Scotch  practice  (1786),  as  deecribed 
in  Alexander's  Notee  and  Shetchee  of  Northern  Sural  Life  (1877),  26. 
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AJ>.  1689   by  no  means  beneficial  in  a  course  of  crops,  as  they  leave  the 

soil  so  foul  that  a  fistllow  rather  than  another  crop  ought  to 

«m2  of       succeed.    The  great  benefit  of  turnips  is  not  the  mere  value 

^''      of  the  crop,  but  the  cleaning  the  land  so  well  as  to  enable 

the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  artificial  grasses  with  profit 

The  fiumers  of  this  country  ought  therefore  to  neglect 
turnips  totally,  or  cultivate  them  in  the  clean-husband-like 
manner  that  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  England,  of 
thoroughly  pulverizing  the  land  and  hoeing  them  twice  oi¥ 
thrice,  or  as  often  as  necessary,  to  keep  them  distinct  firom 
each  other,  and  perfectly  free  fix)m  weeds.  Turnips  would 
then  be  found  an  excellent  preparation  for  barley  or  oats, 
and  for  the  artificial  grasses  sown  with  them^"  Boot  crops 
had  been  introduced  during  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
they  were  often  badly  managed ;  and  in  some  districts  the 
farmers  and  butchers  preferred  to  raise  small  and  inferior 
rather  than  large  and  good  turnips'.  In  such  cases  the 
slovenly  habits,  which  characterised  the  growth  of  cereals, 
also  affected  the  green  crops  that  had  been  much  more 
recently  introduced.  There  were,  however,  some  districts 
where  they  were  little  known  and  might  have  been  tried 
with  advantage;  on  the  whole,  what  was  needed  was  the 
better  working  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  keep  it  clear  fix>m 
weeds.  In  regard  to  these  matters,  agricultural  science  was 
fairly  advanced,  but  agricultural  practice  lagged  behind. 
j9e<uZoo-  On  the  other  hand,  little  progress  had  been  made  any- 

t'fitfvAic-  where  with  the  cultivation  of  seeds  and  the  extension  of 
'Z^^a^  Clover  and  rye  grass.  Arthur  Young  is  particularly  careful 
tyegnua  ^  j^^^  what  success  attended  attempts  to  cultivate  these 
grasses  and  improve  pastures',  and  he  gets  quite  enthusiastic 
over  the  accurate  results  which  were  recorded  at  various 
experimental  farms.  He  was  interested  in  the  increased 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbages  or  an3rthing  else ; 
but  the  growing  of  artificial  grasses  was  the  department  in 
which  agricultural  science,  as  distinguished  from  agricultural 
practice,  made  most  progress  during  this  century\    The 

1  Norikem  T<mr,  z.  217, 218.  >  lb,  z.  107. 

B  Narthem  T<mr^  z.  277 ;  n.  287,  248 ;  vr,  149. 
«  Thorold  Bogen,  Six  CeiUur%e$,  468. 
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great  principle  of  the  so-called  new  husbandry  was  to  in-  a.d.  1689 
troduce  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  seeds  in  such  a  fashion  ~ 
as  to  supplement  corn-growing.    There  was  no  desire  to 
substitute  anjrthing  else  for  corn-growing,  as  pasture-farming 
had  been  substituted  for  arable  cultivation  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.    The  point  maintained  throughout  to  as  to 
was,  that,  if  careful  attention  were  given  to  the  qualities  of  Sw-a* 
the  soil,  and  energy  were  expended  on  the  working  of  the  *«**«*<'ry- 
land,  these  root  and  grass  crops  might  be  introduced  so  as 
to  render  unnecessary  the  fallow  shift,  every  second  or  third 
year.    Thus,  what  he  commonly  recommends,  is  a  course  of 
turnips,  barley,  clover  and  wheat,  an  arrangement  which 
may  be  said  to  be  a  development  of  alternate  cropping  and 
fsillowing.    He  preferred,  however,  that  the  land  should  be 
two    years   under   clover,  which   thus   gave  a  five-course 
husbandry  ^    He  was,  of  course,  well  aware  that  this  rotation 
of  crops  would  only  prove  satisfactory  where  the  land  was 
carefully  cultivated:  in  particular  if  the  turnips  were  not 
properly  tilled,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  land  would 
neyer  be  fiee  from  weeds.    A  great  impulse  had  been  given 
to  the  introduction  of  the  new  husbandry  by  the  example  of 
Jethro  Tull,  who  invented  a  drill  for  sowing,  and  devised  a 
method  of  cultivating  turnips,  which  was  sound  in  principle', 
and  which  he  found  successful  in  practice. 

In  this  way,  cattle-breeding,  which  along  with  dairy  w*ife 
farming  and  poultry  fSuming  had  been  the  department  in  impmed 
which  the  small  &rmers  had  a  special  advantage',  came  to  0/ JS!!^' 
be  an  important  element  in  capitalistic  land  management,  "^  ^**'*^' 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  improvers.     Through  the 
Middle  Ages,  sheep  had  been  chiefly  bred  for  the  sake  of  their 
wool,  and  cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  powers  of  draught  as 
oxen ;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  these 
points  were  treated  as  subsidiary,  and  the  breeding  of  sheep 
and  cattle  was  pursued  with  reference  to  the  food  supply^ 
Mr  Bakewell  of  Leicester  appears  to  have  been  the  pioneer 
in    both    sheep-breeding  and  cattle-rearing;    and  he  was 

1  Northern  Tour,  z.  165.    Turnips,  l>arle7,  cloTer  (S),  tnd  wheat. 
3  Honeahoeing  Hu$han4ry  (1778). 

*  H.  Levy,  Entttthung  uad  MUckgang  de$  landvairikaekaftUeken  Qrossbetriehu 
in  England,  6-10.  «  Prothero,  op.  ctl.  51. 
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A.D.  1680  Specially  successful  in  improving  the  breed  of  sheep.    During 

^^^'^'      this  period,  the  high  price  of  com  and  fecilities  for  feeding 

stock  rendered  agricultural  improvement  profitable,  and  it 

also  became  fietshionable.    King  George  IH.  devoted  himself 

enthusiastically  to  the  concerns  of  his  Windsor  fium;   he 

wrote  articles  which  he  signed  Ralph  Robinson,  and  many 

of  the  nobility  in  different  parts  of  the  country  followed 

him  in  these  pursuits^,  and  set  an  example  which  found  many 

imitators  and  which  proved  exceedingly  profitable  at  all 

events  to  those  who  had  sufficient  capital 

The  pro-  235.    Throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 

^JI^^Q^'  ries,  the  enclosure  of  common  waste  and  common  fields  was 

ciolurt      *^  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  progress  of  improvement 

in  the  management  of   land.    The    primitive  method  of 

laying  out  the  land  of  the  freeholders  and  tenants  as  scattered 

strips  in  common  fields,  with  pasture  rights  on  the  common 

•  wasted  presented  an  obstacle  to  any  changes  for  the  better. 

The   existence   of  common  fields,  cultivated  by  common 

custom  was  a  hindrance  to  improved  husbandry';  and  the 

pasturage  on  common  wastes  was  often  spoiled  from  lack  of 

better  management^    When  the  land  was  devoted  to  its 

most  profitable  uses,  there  was  an  increased  food  supply,  and 

a  mudi  larger  fund  fix)m  which  taxation  could  be  drawn,  so 

that  the  increase  in  national  wealth  was  undoubted^:  but 

the  effects  on  the  rural  population  are  much  more  difficult  to 

>  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  one  of  the  leaden  in  this  morement ;  and  the 
sheep-shearings  of  Wobam  were  remarkable  gatherings  of  gentiy  who  were 
interested  in  encouraging  the  breeding  of  sheep.  Prizes  were  given  for  this 
object  as  well  as  for  the  improTement  of  agrieoltoral  implements.  There  was  an 
even  more  celebrated  meeting,  instituted  by  Mr  Coke  of  Holkham  in  Norfolk, 
where  the  prizes  offered  indnded  rewards  for  labomrers  who  showed  special  skill 
in  particular  departments  of  farm  work  {AnndU  o/Agriculturet  xxxix.  42,  61). 

*  For  an  excellent  map  of  this  arrangement  as  it  survived  in  1905  at  Upton 
8.  Leonards,  see  Victoria  Cowdy  History,  Oloucetter,  n.  167 ;  also  for  maps  of 
Walthamstow,  Bestmoor,  Barton-le-Btreet,  Donisthorpe,  and  Bhilton  in  1844,  see 
Beportfrom  the  Select  Committee  on  Common  Encloeure  1844,  ▼.  489—497. 

>  B.  Taylor,  Common  Oood,  p.  18. 

«  Worlidge,  Bystema  AgriaiUurae  {1687)»  10. 

*  John  Lawrence,  rector  of  Bishop's  Wearmouth,  wrote  decidedly  in  favour  cf 
the  change  in  his  New  Syetem  of  Agriculture  (1726),  p.  46;  so  too  Edward 
Laurence,  Duty  of  a  Steward  to  hie  Lord  (1727),  p.  87;  and  John  Mortimer, 
Art  of  Buebamdry,  p.  1  (1707) ;  and  the  anonymous  authors  of  the  Great  Jai- 
provemaU  of  Commone  that  are  endoeed  (1782),  Brit.  Mus.  T.  1856  (7),  and  an 
OU^2»iafkicJb(1785).    Brit.  Mus.  T.  1856  (9).    See  p.  658,  n.  2  below. 
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trace,  and  it  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  of  time  to  strike  a  a.d.  1689 

•  —1776 

balance  between  the   evil    and   the   good.     That  natural 
economy  and  subsistence  fiuming  appear  to  have  practically  to't^-ff 
died  out  altogether,  and  that  there  was  much  more  of  a^-^***^ 
national  market  for  &nn  produce^  and  therefore  of  e£fective 
competition  between  different  districts  in  the  country,  are 
the  two  points  to  be  chiefly  noticed. 

There  were  three  classes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven-  m  iheptat 
teenth  century  who  practised  subsistence  farming,  either  as  ^•' *'*"***^'*"* 
their  sole  avocation,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  some  other  means  of 
earning  a  living.  Among  the  last  were  comprised  all  village 
artisans;  not  only  those  who,  as  smiths,  wheelwrights  or 
shoemakers,  supplied  the  needs  of  their  neighbours,  but  also 
the  domestic  weavers  who  were  found  in  large  numbers^ 
especially  in  the  West  of  England  They  had  the  opportunity 
<tf  leading  an  independent  and  comfortable  life,  in  healthy 
surroundings',  such  as  would  be  greatly  prized  by  the  manu- 
&cturing  population  of  the  present  day^  but  tiiey  did  not 
have  a  very  good  reputation  for  industry^  They  were 
not  a  welcome  element  in  the  rural  districts,  and  it  seemed 
that  they  would  do  better  if  they  devoted  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  manufacturing.  With  the  progress  of  enclosure, 
they  seem  to  have  been  more  cut  off  from  opportunities  of 
eking  out  their  subsistence  with  the  help  of  small  holdings 
or  pasture  right&  Thus  these  manu&cturers  became  mere 
wage  earners  who  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  state  of 
txajie  for  their  daily  bread.  When  trade  was  slack  they  had 
no  resource  but  to  come  upon  the  rates,  and  in  periods  of 
depression  they  were  not  unlikely  to  break  out  in  riots^ 

Besides  these  manufacturers,  there  was  a  large  class  of  eouien, 
cottiers  and  squatters  on  the  waste  who,  had  no  obvious  means 
of  subsistence,  besides  the  supplies  they  got  from  the  land^. 
In  the  fens,  they  must  have  been  a  sturdy  people,  leading  an 

1  H.  Levy,  op.  cU.  9. 

t  On  the  growth  of  this  class  hi  the  ssTenteeiith  eentnxy  see  B.  F.  Butler  in 
Victoria  OomUf  ffiitorp,  QlmouUr,  n.  166.  '  See  helow  p.  664. 

*  On  the  desinhility  and  praetloabQity  of  relntrodaeing  *'  snbsistenoe-famiing  " 
bj  wBge-eanien  see  my  artide  on  BaA  to  tike  Lnnd^  in  the  Economic  Review^ 
October  1907. 

*  Bcwland  Vaughan,  p.  81.     'See  below  p.  662  n.  1.     '  H.  Levy,  op.  eiu  6. 
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A.D.  1689  independent  life.    But  throughout  the  country  generally 
'^      *      they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  lazy  and  undisciplined  ^ 

and  public  opinion  was  in  &your  of  forcing  them  to  take  to 

more  regular  habitsl 
andtmaii         The  remaining  class,  whose  &te  elicited  most  eympathy 
farmera.     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Small  holders — ^whether  tenants  or  freeholders 

— ^who  worked  the  land  on  traditional  methods,  and  lived  on 
the  produce.  They  were  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the 
country ;  but  their  cultivation  was  apt  to  be  slovenly  ^  and 
there  were  difficulties  in  allowing  it  to  continue  side  by  side 
with  the  improvements  which  more  adventurous  men  were 
making  on  their  estates.  There  are  many  complaints  from 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  encroach- 
ment on  pasture  rights,  so  that  the  small  farmers  could  no 
longer  feed  their  stock^;  or  encroachment  on  the  common 
fields  might  interfere  with  the  customary  husbandry  of  a 
village^  Sir  W.  Dolben's  Act  in  1773,  which  fisuulitated  the 
improvement  of  the  common  custom  of  tillage  so  as  to  render 
it  less  necessary  to  break  up  the  common  fields  into  severalty, 
was  an  attempt  to  enable  the  old  race  to  move  with  the 
times^  but  the  trend  of  circumstances  was  too  strong^ ;  and 

1  "  Deftroying  of  Hanon  began  Temp.  Hen.  Vm.,  bat  now  common,  whereby 
the  mean  people  live  lawless,  nobody  to  gorem  them,  they  care  for  nobody,  having 
no  dependence  on  any  body."  Aobr^,  IrUrodueUcn  to  Bwrvty  of  North  WStakirt, 
Ui$eeUam€9  1714,  p.  80. 

*  8.  Taylor,  Common  Good,  87,  Paendonismna,  OonsideraHont,  9.  See  below 
p.  667  n.  1.  l^e  advocates  of  endoenre  oontinned  to  insist  that  the  commoos 
were  a  source  of  moral  evil  aa  weU  as  of  economic  loss,  BeporU  1844,  ▼.  Qoeations 
71,  774, 1811, 8091,  4208. 

*  The  chief  excuse  for  pnahing  on  the  endosore  of  common  fields  l«y  in  the 
prevalence  of  weeds;  a  single  lazy  farmer  who  allowed  his  strips  to  be  covered 
with  thistles  and  allowed  these  thistles  to  seed,  wonld  do  an  infinity  of  misriiief 
to  all  his  neighbonrs.  The  case  of  Ftomer  Biccart  near  Andley  End  brought 
this  home  forcibly  to  Arthur  Toung.    Southern  Counties,  886. 

*  Compare  the  very  interesting  petition  from  Wooton  Bassett  printed  hj 
J.  Britton,  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  zn.  89. 

*  Aubroy,  Topoffraphieal  OoUeetions,  181. 

*  T.  stone  a  Bedfordshire  surveyor,  writes  aa  if  a  common  custom  of  tillage 
was  prevalent  in  his  experience ;  he  approves  of  Sir  W.  Dolben's  Act  (18  Geo.  m. 
e.  81),  but  regards  it  as  inoperative.  Suggestions  for  rendering  the  Indosure  of 
eonmum  fields  and  waste  lands  a  source  ofpoptdation  and  riches  (1787),  p.  18.  In 
1801  the  Act  was  revived  with  the  view  of  enabling  occupiers  to  take  a  crop  of 
potatoes  (41  Oeo.  m.  c.  20).    Slater,  The  Engiuk  Peasantry,  87. 

V  The  exceptional  case  of  Weston  Snbedge,  where  the  communal  system  was 
maintained  till  1852,  is  fuUy  described  by  0.  B.  Ashbee,  iMst  £eeort^  of  a 
Cotsufold  Ccmmunitff.  j 
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as  enclosure  went  on,  there  was  less  and  less  room  for  the  ^J^-^J^^ 
small  farmer  who  carried  on  a  traditional  husbandry  with  a 
view  to  subsistence. 

As  these  men  were  replaced  by  tenants  who  farmed  for 
the  market,  another  change  became  more  noticeable ;  there 
was  a  tendency  to  unite  small  holdings  in  the  hands  of  one 
man^ ;  a  successful  yeoman^  who  had  saved  some  capital  and 
could  do  his  marketing  to  advantage,  would  be  glad  to  take  Eneiomre 
additional  landa    The  consolidation  of  holdings  was  &voured  the  comoU- 
by  manorial  lords'  who  found  that  they  were  put  to  less  ^^{ 
.  expense  in  connection  with  farm  building&    There  were  in 
consequence,  as  enclosure  proceeded,  fewer  farm  houses ;  and 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  when  so  much  attention  was 
given  to  grazing,  there  was  probably  a  diminished  demand 
for  labour ;  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  it  was  alleged  that 
enclosed  land  gave  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  hands 
than  unenclo8ed^  but  there  would  not  necessarily  be  a  lai^r 
population.   The  number  of  cottages  had  diminished,  so  that 
the  rural  laboureis  opportunities  of  marrying  and  settling 
would  be  curtailed^  as  well  as  his  chance  of  bettering  his 
position^    Hence  it  came  about  that  the  anticipations  of 
Fitzherbert  and  others,  who  had  argued  in  favour  of  enclosure 
for  improved  husbandry,  as  an  all  round  benefit^  were  falsified. 
The  progress  of  enclosure  brought  about  a  decrease  in  the  and  ike 
number  of  &rm  households  and  of  cottages  in  one  village  me^c/ 
after  another,  so  that  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts®,  22S«f**^^ 

1  On  this  and  oCher  points  I  am  mnch  indebted  to  the  exoeUent  paper  hj 
E.  M.  Leonard  on  The  Ineloture  qf  Common  Fields.  "RajuX  Hist.  Soo.  Trans. 
K.  S.  xn.  118. 

*  For  early  instances  of  yeomen  who  prospered  and  rose  in  the  world,  see 
E.  C.  Lodge,  Victoria  County  History ,  Berkshire,  n.  208;  also  S.  J.  Elyard, 
Amuds  of  Pwrton  in  WiUskire  Notes  and  Queries  (1895),  x.  582. 

*  Pennington,  who  was  an  advocate  of  endosnre,  deprecates  this  practice,  which 
he  regards  as  injurioos ;  he  held  that  it  was  oonunonly  hat  not  necessarily  asso- 
dsted  with  endosnre.    B^UeHons  on  the  various  advantages,  p.  56^ 

«  Hale,  CompUat  Book  of  Husbandry  (1758),  x.  206. 

'^  Enquiry  into  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  resuMiig  from  BUU  of 
Indoture,  Brit.  Mns.  T.  1950  (1),  (1780).  This  is  an  admirable  statement  of  the 
esse  against  endosores,  and  deals  spedally  with  the  unfair  methods  by  which  they 
were  carried  through.    See  below,  p.  558. 

*  See  below  p.  714. 

^  Compare  the  argument  m  John  Houghton's  CoUeetion  of  Letters  for  the 
Iv^rovement  of  Husbandry  and  Trade,  z.  (8  Sept.  1681),  p.  10. 

'  This  is  implied  in  Moore's  argument  (see  below,  p.  557  n.  8)  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell :  also  in  Cowper's  rigorous  tract  An  Essay  promng  that  enclosing  commons 
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tl^iil^^  of  which  80  much  complaint  had  been  made  in  Tudor  times, 
did  not  by  any  means  cease  when  the  profit  on  sheep-fiakrming 
declined\  Some  of  the  displaced  population  migrated  to 
other  commons,  some  to  towns^  and  some  appear  to  have 
emigrated^ 
^^^  The  difficulty  of  following  the  effects  of  the  change  is 

competed  in  greatly  increased  by  the  &ct  that  substantial  loss  in  certain 
2i^b^     districts  must  be  set  against  the  gain  in  others.    By  new 
methods  of  manuring  it  was  possible  to  bring  land  into 
cultivation  which  had  never  been  tilled  before^    The  ex- 
hausted common  fields  could  not  compete  against  the  produce 

w  coH$rttnf  to  the  inUrut  cfths  motion  (1782),  Brit.  Mob.  T.  1866  (8).  He  axgnes 
that  if  inclMore  became  more  general  there  would  be  less  agricnltoral  emploj- 
ment,  and  that  the  l^-employments  of  spinning  and  mannfactnring  wool  would 
alao  decline  as  weU  as  all  the  subsidiazy  village  trades,— sncfa  as  wheelwri^ts, 
smiths,  ete.  (pp.  8,  7,  8).  See  also  the  Enquiry  into  the  reasons  for  and  against 
Indosing  the  open  Fields  (1767),  Brit.  Mns.  1959  (8),  p.  29,  where  special  reference 
is  made  to  Leicestershire.  In  a  reply  to  this  pamphlet  Pennington  argues  that  if 
the  processes  of  manufacture  are  inelnded,  the  raising  of  wool  affords  far  more 
opportunities  of  employment,  before  it  is  ready  for  the  nse  of  the  consumer,  than 
the  raising  of  com.  Etfiections  on  the  eortoM  advantagu  retuUing  from  iJU 
draininff,  inclosing  and  allotting  qf  large  commons  (1769),  p.  19.  The  same  line 
of  argument  had  been  taken  by  Homer  (Bssaiy  on  the  Natwe  and  Method  of 
ascertaining  the  Specific  shares  of  ftroprietors  upon  the  Indosure  cf  ComamMk 
Fields  (1766),  p.  86 ;  he  looked  with  complacency  on  the  movement  of  the  popii> 
lation  from  Uie  Tillages.  "There  is  a  natural  Transition  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Villages,  where  the  Labour  of  Agriculture  is  lessened,  into  Places  of  Trade,  where 
our  Naval  Superiority,  as  long  aa  it  lasts,  will  furnish  Sources  of  perpetual 
Employment.  Whether  the  hands,  thus  directed  from  Agriculture  to  Manu- 
facture, are  not  in  that  Station  more  useful  to  the  Publick,  than  in  their  fonoer, 
is  an  Enquiry  which  might  perhaps  be  prosecuted  with  some  Entertainment  to 
theBeader." 

^  See  above  p.  101.  Dyer  writing  in  1767  insists  that  enclosure  is  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  quality  of  wool ;  but  he  is  thinking  of  a  flock  in  conjunction 
with  tillage.    The  Fleece;''hjiAarMm^Poets  of  Great  Britain,  ix.  664. 

3  Leonard,  cp.  cit.  123. 

*  ''  Indosure  with  depopulation  is  a  Canker  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  needs 
no  proof;  wofnl  experience  shows  how  it  unhouses  thousands  of  people,  tin 
desperate  need  thrusts  them  on  the  gallows.  Long  since  had  this  land  been  sick 
of  a  plurisie  of  people,  if  not  let  Uood  in  their  Western  Fhmtations."  Fuller, 
Bolg  State  (1642),  Bk.  n.  o.  18.  Alao  in  the  following  century.  Cursory  JSenuuis 
on  Enclosure  hg  a  CovMtry  Farmer,  1786,  p.  6. 

<  "The  Downs  or  Plains  whidi  are  generally  called  Salisbury  plain.. .were 
formerly  left  open  to  be  fed  by  the  large  flocks  of  sheep  so  often  mentioned ;  but 
now  so  much  of  the  Downs  are  ploughed  up  as  has  increased  the  Quantity  of  Com 
produced  in  this  country  in  a  prodigious  Manner  and  lessened  their  Quantity  of 
Wool,  as  above ;  aU  which  had  been  done  l^  folding  the  sheep  upon  the  plow*d 
lands,  removing  the  fold  every  nl^t  to  a  fresh  Place,  till  the  whole  Piece  of 
Ground  has  been  folded  upon ;  this  and  this  alone,  has  made  these  lands,  which  in 
themselves  are  poor,  able  to  bear  as  good  wheat  as  any  of  the  richer  lands  in  the 
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of  this  fresh  soil,  and  Aubrey  describes  how  in  Wiltshire,  a.d.  1689 

177A 

"as  ten  thousand  pounds  is  gained  in  the  Hill  Countiy,  so 
the  Yale  does  lose  as  much,  which  brings  it  to  an  equation  V 
The  same  sort  of  change  was  taking  place  over  larger  areas ; 
Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  had  been  great  corn- 
growing  areas,  but  in  the  seventeenth  century,  tillage  gave 
place  to  pasture  fiEUining ;  the  inland  shires  were*  apparently 
at  a  disadvantage  in  disposing  of  their  grain ;  cattle-breeding 
and  sheep-farming  were  the  most  profitable  uses  of  the  soil. 
The  Council  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.'  had  taken  active 
measures  to  check  the  movement  of  turning  arable  land  to 
pasture  in  these  districts,  both  by  writing  to  the  justices  and 
by  instituting  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber^    With  the  ond  no 
fall  of  the  monarchy,  there  was  no  longer  any  effective  means  ^^  ^ 
of  attempting  to  maintain  the  special  conditions  of  either  ^^^Jj^ 
agriculture  or  industry  in  particular  localities,  and  pasture  marktu. 
farming  spread  more  rapidly^ 

The  movement  for  enclosure  does  not  appear  to  have 

Vales,  though  not  quite  so  miicli....In  Wiltflhire  it  appean  to  be  so  rery  gigniilcuit 
that  if  a  Fanner  has  a  Thousand  of  Sheep,  and  no  Fallows  to  fold  them  on,  his 
Neighbonr  will  give  him  Ten  Shillings  a  Night  for  every  Thousand."  Defoe,  Tour 
(1724),  VoL  u.  Letter  z.  49. 

1  Natural  Hiitory  of  WHUhire,  111.  His  own  rents  at  Chalke  had  fallen  £60 
smce  the  Civil  War. 

>  See  above  p.  644  n.  2. 

*  Leonard,  op,  cit,  126.  «  lb.  129. 

*  Some  discussion  arose  on  the  sul^ect  during  the  Interregnum,  in  consequence 
of  the  allegations  of  the  Bev.  John  Moore  of  Enaptoft,  who  seems  to  have  thought 
that  a  great  deal  of  enclosure  with  depopulation  had  recently  occurred  in 
Leicestershire  {Crying  sui  of  England  ^f  not  earing  for  the  poor  wherein 
Incloeure  viz,  euch  as  doth  unpeople  Townee  and  uneom  fidde  ie  arraignedj^ 
and  that  as  a  consequence  tenants  were  unable  to  get  fanns,  and  cottiers  were 
deprived  of  employment  in  various  agricultural  operations  which  he  enumerates 
(p.  11).  'Pseudonismus'  replied  that  the  law  provided  sufficiently  against  any 
danger  of  depopulating,  and  that  this  could  only  arise  from  carelessness  in 
enforcing  it.  Ooneideratione  eoneeming  Oommon  Fields  (1664),  p.  8.  This  answer 
to  Moore's  pamphlet  has  been  attributed,  by  Nichols  (Hietory  and  Antiquitiee  of 
the  County  of  Leicester  (1807),  zv.  i.  85),  to  the  Bev.  Joeeph  Lee,  Bector  of 
Cottesbach  in  Iieicestershire.  See  slso  A  Scripture  word  against  Indosure  (1656), 
from  which  it  appears  that  petitions  on  the  subject  from  Leicestershire  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Protector  and  his  GoundL  The  further  reply  of  Pseudo- 
nismus.  Vindication  of  the  Coneideratione,  includes  a  vigorous  statement  from  a 
Leicestershire  gentleman  of  the  waste  and  mischief  which  arose  from  the  common 
fields  (p.  41) ;  this  is  quoted  by  Nichols,  op,  eit,  zy.  i.  93.  Lee  distinguished  the 
endosing  he  approved  from  that  of  Tudw  Times.  Evro^Oi  rov  «ypav,  or  A  Vin* 
iication  of  a  regulated  Endoeure,  (1666).  Ckmsiderable  extracts  are  printed  by 
Nichols,  History  and  Antiquitiee  of  the  County  of  Leicester,  zv.  i.  94. 
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A.D.  1689  been  pressed  on  with  such  rapidity  in  the  seventeenth^  and 

^^^^  '      eariy  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  was  the  case  towaid 

its  dose.    Even  though  the  advantage  to  agriculture  was 

considerable'^  the  small  formers  could  not  afford  to  haye 

any  part  in  this  boon.    It  undoubtedly  was  not  easy  to 

7i«c9-      re-allot  the  lands  fidrly^  so  that  each  of  the  landholders 

^euim^    should  have  such  a  piece  as  was  really  the  equivalent  of  the 

^'^^'^^  scattered  strips  and  patch  of  meadow  and  pasture  rights 

which  he  had  previously  possessed.  This  was  a  difficult  duty, 

and  one  which  was  generally  assigned  to  strangers,  who 

might  be  supposed  to  make  an  award  unbiassed  by  personal 

friendship.    Apart  firom  parliamentary  and  law  expenses, 

the.  change  was  costly.    The  new  &rms  were  permanently 

separated  from  one  another,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fence 

them;   a  very  heavy  burden  was  imposed  on  the  village, 

and  the  shares  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  for  these  expenses, 

involved  many  of  them  in  debt  and  led  to  their  ruin*. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  procedure,  in  the 

seventeenth  century,  to  procure  an  agreement  among  those 

concerned,  and  to  have  this  agreement  authorised  by  a 

decision  in  Chancery  or  the  Exchequer^    In  the  eighteenth 

im4  tAd      century  the  method  of  proceeding  by  private  bills  came  into 

^T^l^   vogue^ ;  these  were  often  passed  through  Parliament  without 

T^^'      sufficient  enquiry,  and  when  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 

quite  unaware  of  the  impending  change  or  were  at  all  events 

1  Houghton  ettimated  in  1692  that  a  third  of  aU  the  kiogdom  was  in  commoD 
fldda.  I>r  Plot  had  made  this  calonlation  for  Staffordshire,  and  Houghton  ap- 
parently generalised  it  for  the  kingdom  as  a  whole:  how  ron^  his  calealation  is, 
maj  he  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  ooneoted  his  estimate  of  the  acreage  of 
En^^land  from  29,000,000  to  40,000^000  acres.  Houghton,  OdUction  qf  LetUn/or 
Improvement  ofSMtaandry  omd  Trade^  1  Jane,  1692. 

•  BnriM,  W&rhi,  xz.  847.  The  enqniries  of  the  Board  of  Agrieoltnre,  embodied 
In  their  OenenU  Beport  on  Endotures  pahlished  in  1806,  appear  to  he  dedsiTe  od 
thispoint.  B9^9}aoih»B^<frtfi<mth6SeU€tO<mmitUeonEnelomngC<mmm, 

*  A.  Yoong,  Korthem  Tour,  z.  223. 
«  Leonard,  cp.  dt,  106. 

s  In  the  reign  of  Anne  there  were  8  private  hills  for  eodosore ;  in  that  o( 
Geoige  L,  16;  nnder  George  XL,  226 ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Oeoige  m.,  froinl760- 
1776,  there  were  784;  from  1776-^,  80S;  from  1797-1810, 966;  and  from  18lO-S0i 
771;  besides  this,  there  was  a  general  endosore  Act  in  1801  (Tooke.  i.  Ti; 
Prothero,  Pioneort  and  Progreu  of  Bnglish  Fanning,  267).  See  also  Clifford* 
JPrivaU  BiU  LeguUUion,  l  p.  21.  The  period  of  parliamentary  endoaiog  btf 
been  inTestigated  in  great  detafl  1^  Dr  Slater,  EngUA  reasanti-y. 
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powerless  to  resist  it^  Very  clear  light  on  this  subject  is  aj>.  i689 
given  by  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1781;  the' 
Bishop  of  S.  David's*  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  tithe-owner  were  adjusted  when  land  was 
enclosed ;  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  then  Chancellor,  expressed 
himself  in  very  strong  terms  as  to  the  injustice  to  small 
proprietors  which  frequently  occurred  in  connection  with 
such  measures^  and  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  day 
corroborates  this  statements 

To  those  who  were  unable  to  conform  to  the  new  con-  onthemaU 
ditions  of  profitable  agriculture  it  was  an  additional  hard- 
ship that  the  change  was  hurried  on  by  inconsiderate 
legislation ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  parliament 
could  have  seriously  attempted  to  restrain  the  economic 
forces,  which  were  rendering  the  continued  existence  of  the 
small  fisirmer  increasingly  diflScult.     Com  prices  ranged  high, 

1  Th6  bin  for  enolofliDg  Bisley  wm  thrown  oat  in  1783,  becaoBe  of  the 
opposition  of  the  weAyers,  who  were  alao  imall  fanners.  B.  F.  Butler  in  Vietona 
County  HtMtory,  Ohueettenhire,  n.  167. 

*  ParL  Eist,  xzn.  47.  In  enclosing  common  fields  there  was  great  diifioolty 
abont  making  a  satisfactory  allotment  of  tithes.  The  Bishop  of  S.  David's  was 
the  spokesman  of  a  large  number  of  clergy  who  disliked  a  change  hj  which  they 
were  forced  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  glebe,  instead  of  obtaining  tithes 
from  the  occupiers  {ParUamaUary  HUtory^  zzxz.  49).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
agricultural  improvers  could  not  but  feel  that  tithe  was  a  form  of  tax  which  had 
a  baneful  influence  upon  agriculture.  Mr  Hewlett,  the  vicar  of  Great  Dunmow, 
calculated  that  the  tithes  in  his  neighbourhood  had  increased  in  value  twelve 
timee  as  much  as  the  rent  {AimaU  cf  Agi-ieuUun,  zzxvzzl  182).  WhOe  a  charge 
of  this  sort  was  a  real  obstacle  to  improvement,  the  recent  changes  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  clergy  to  consent  to  accept  an  arrangement,  by  which  they  agreed 
far  themselves  and  for  their  successors,  to  forego  the  advantage  which  might  arise 
from  any  further  increase  of  cultivation.  The  benefits  which  had  come  to  the 
Universities  from  the  law  which  assigned  to  them  corn-rents  were  well  known, 
and  it  was  not  obviously  politic  to  accept  a  change  in  system.  In  this  way  it 
came  about  that  the  tithe-owners  were  inclined  to  regard  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  their  supporters  with  much  suspicion,  and  this  was  in  all  probability  one  of 
the  influences  which  caused  the  discontinuance  of  this  department  in  1819. 

The  existence  of  tithe  had  also  a  curious  effect  upon  the  f srmers  in  making 
them  prefer  the  policy  by  which  labourers  were  «»^<n^j|fa^  out  of  the  rates  to 
that  of  raising  their  wages.  Tithes  are  levied  on  the  produce  after  the  rates  have 
been  allowed  for,  but  without  taking  account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  so 
that  the  farmer  who  employed  labour  would  pay  a  smaller  tithe  if  the  rates  were 
high  and  wages  low  than  he  would  have  to  do  on  the  same  crop  if  rates  were  low 
and  wages  high.  This  is  another  of  the  minor  causes  which  contributed  to  render 
the  pauperising  policy  of  allowances  popular  with  the  large  farmers.  {Annalg  of 
Agriculture,  xxxvm.  184.) 

*  Pari,  Hitt,  xzu.  59. 

<  Enquiry  into  the  advatUa^u  and  ditadcantages  resulting  from  BUU  of 
£nclonure  (1780). 
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A.D.  1689  but  the  small  fisurmer  did  not,  generally  speaking,  devote 
"  himself  to  the  production  of  com  for  the  market;  and  if  he 

did,  the  times  were  too  uncertain  for  him  to  steer  his 
who  did  course  with  success.  If  he  were  a  fireeholder,  he  might  of 
byt^l^h  course  be  able  to  maintain  his  position,  though  bad  seasons 
^^  ^^  might  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  borrow^,  and  he  might 
sooner  or  later  be  forced  to  sell^  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  the  burden  of  debt.  The  copyholder,  with  the 
obligation  to  pay  occasional  fines,  and  the  yearly  tenant 
had  a  less  firm  grip  on  the  land,  and  were  less  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  iaige  capitalists.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  ceased 
to  be  a  corn-exporting  country;  there  was  no  margin  of 
production  in  ordinary  years  above  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  and  as  a  consequence  there  were  unprecedented 
fluctuations  of  price  according  as  the  seasons  were  good  or 
bad^  Farming  had  become  a  highly  speculative  business 
in  which  poor  men  could  hardly  hope  to  hold  their  own. 
The  violent  changes  of  price  would  often  give  the  capitalists, 
who  could  hold  large  stocks  of  com,  opportunities  of  making 
enormous  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  farmers, 
whether  they  worked  in  common  fields  or  in  separate 
holdings,  were  forced  to  realise  their  com  immediately  after 
harvest,  and  suffered  immensely.  In  1779  in  particular,  prices 
were  so  low  that  many  farmers  were  ruined^  Somewhat 
later  prices  fell  again,  and  there  was  another  great  period  of 

1  A  fall  diflcoBsion  of  theae  influenoes  md  of  the  dettnictioD  of  ihis  daM  wfll 
be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1888.  B^^orUfnm  Sdeet  CcmmUif 
on  Agriculture,  1888,  T.,  Questione  1262  (Wiltshire),  1691  (Woreestenbire),  810S 
(Yorkshire),  4862,  9269  (Somerset),  6066  (Cheshire),  6166  (Shropshin),  6957 
(Cnmberland),  12216  (Nottingliun). 

*  When  they  did  so  there  were  no  men  of  their  own  class  to  hoy  their 
properties,  and  these  went  to  large  owners.    Prothero,  Pioneers  omd  Progrtu,  88. 

*  On  legislative  action  in  this  period  see  below,  p.  728.  The  season  from 
1765  to  1774  were  specially  inclement,  and  from  1776  onwards  they  were  rttrj 
irregular ;  thns  in  1779  there  was  an  uinsoally  plentifnl  crop,  while  1782  was 
a  very  bad  year,  which  was  followed  by  two  others  that  were  distinctly  below  the 
ayerage.  It  thus  appears  that  the  indemeney  of  the  seasons  does  not  serre  to 
account  for  the  high  range  of  the  aTorage  prices ;  bat  the  in-egalarity  of  tb» 
seasons  had  a  great  effect  in  producing  sadden  fluctuations  of  price.  At  Lady-Day 
1780.  the  price  of  wheat  was  thirty-eight  and  threepence;  at  ^chaelmas  forty- 
eight  shillings;  and  at  Lady-Day  1781,  fifty-six  and  elcTen-pence  (Tooite,  i.  76). 

4  Arthur  Tonng,  AtmtUs  of  Agr,  zzv.  460. 
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agricultural  distress,  which  caused  very  widespread  disaster ;  a.d.  16S9 
the  capitalists  may  have  held  out  longer  than  the  small 
&rmer8,  but  many  of  them  were  forced  to  succumbs 

The  small  &rmerB  who  continued  to  devote  themselves  f^fo  rtey 
to  cattle-breeding  and  dairy  farming,  also  found  themselves  produce 
in  serious  difficulties.  The  price  of  these  products  did  not 
rise  correspondingly  with  the  price  of  com;  indeed  there 
was  a  relative  &11  of  price,  as  the  labouring  population  which 
was  forced  to  pay  more  for  bread,  found  it  necessary  to 
economise  in  other  articles  of  diet*.  The  business  of  the 
small  farmer  became  less  and  less  remunerative  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth,  while  there  was  an  eager  demand  for  every 
rood  of  land  that  could  be  utilised  for  the  growth  of  com. 
Some  of  the  yeomen  were  doubtless  bought  out,  and  some 
were  crowded  out,  but  in  the  changed  conditions  they  could 
not  maintain  themselves  by  their  traditional  husbandry. 

Some  of  the  other  changes  of  the  times  were  specially  and  wen 
burdensome  to  the  small  farmers,  as  compared  with  ^m  tu  burden 
wealthier  neighbours.    They  were  heavily  charged  for  the  ^'■^ '*'*'' 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  especially  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  after  the  adoption  of  the  Speenhamland 
policy*  of  granting  allowances  out  of  rates  in  addition  to 
wages.     The  small  holder  was   a  rate-payer  and  had  to 
make  increased  contributions;  since  the  labourers  were  not 
maintained  by  the  wages  paid  by  their  employers,  but  partly 
subsisted  on  poor-relief,  it  followed  that  the  small  holders 
were  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  fismners^    All  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  combined  to  render  the  position 
of  the  small  farmer  untenable.  "  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  ex- 
travagant conjecture  to  venture^  if  one  were  to  affirm  that  if 
the  small  &rmers  should  remain  under  a  pressure  of  poor's 

^  About  the  year  1782  a  number  of  oonntry  banks  had  been  formed ;  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  increased  facilities  for  saving  monej  and  for  applying  capital  to  land 
(Tooke,  X.  19S) ;  bat  in  1792,  when  prices  were  low,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  conntiy  banks  appear  to  have  got  into  difficulties:  there  were  a  large 
number  of  fMlnres  in  that  and  the  following  year,  so  that  the  whole  credit  system 
of  the  country  {Ih.  195)  was  seiioosly  affected. 

>  Levy,  cp.  cU,  17,  58. 

s  That  this  policy  was  practically  in  operation  for  some  years  before  is  shown 
by  Dayid  Davies,  Case  of  Labowrere  in  Htubandry  (1795),  p.  26. 

«  Annals  of  Agr,  zxxyh.  106,  109.  «  Ih.  109. 

a  36 
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AJ).  1689  rates  for  ten  years  to  come  equal  to  the  pressure  which  thej 
have  experienced  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  so  useful  and 
respectable  a  set  of  men  must  necessarily  be  exterminated 
entirely  in  many  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  re- 
spectable fathers  and  mothers  of  fiunilies  would  themselves 
become  objects  of  that  charity  which  they  had  been  ruined 
to  support;  their  farms  would,  on  the  first  vacancy,  be 
purchased  by  neighbouring  gentlemen  or  by  opulent  fiumers; 
and  eventually,  by  the  entire  suppression  of  small  occu- 
pations, eveiy  hope  would  be  taken  away  firom  the  labouring 
poor  of  ever  bettering  their  condition  by  renting  and  culti- 
vating a  few  acres  for  their  own  comfort  and  advantage." 
The  progress  of  agricultural  improvements  left  its  mark  by 
drawing  hard  and  fast  lines  of  cleavage  between  the  classes 
in  rural  society^;  the  smaller  fiumer  who  had  succumbed  in 
the  struggle  was  all  the  more  to  be  pitied,  because  the 
labouring  class  in  which  he  had  been  merged  was  entering  on 
a  terrible  period  of  privation  and  degradation^ 

236.    The  development  of  manufitcturing  had  done  much 

^  to  stimulate  agricultural  production,  but  it  also  had  serious 

pressure  of  results  in  imposing  fresh  burdens  on  the  proprietors  of  the 

^cail^foHh  soiP.     In  many  places  the  wage-earning  population  had  no 

ducuatwu  jQ^j^jjg  Qf  support  to  fall  back  upon,  in  times  of  bad  trade ; 

the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates  was  occasionally  a  very  heavy 

burden,  and  prudent  men  were  desirous  of  avoiding  the  risk 

of  being  exposed  to  it.     Changed  circumstances  gave  rise  to 

new  social  problems,  and  there  were  some  alterations  in  the 

administration  of  the  Elizabethan  system  of  poor  relief;  it 

was  also  supplemented  by  Private  Bill  legislation^    Still 

1  Compare  H.  Levy,  op,  eit.  p.  48  on  the  UttemeBS  thia  bhange  engendered. 

*  Bee  below  pp.  718—715. 

*  "  This  dothworking  I  have  named  a  commoditj  of  thia  oonntry,  and  bo  is  it 
generaUy  taken  to  be  and  I  anppoee  yoa  concdye  it  is  so;  and  so  it  is  a  great  use 
to  the  kingdom.  But  I  may  tell  yon  secretly  in  conneil  not  so  much  for  this 
country  (some  few  excepted),  to  whom  it  is  more  bordensome  than  profitable;  for 
having  engrossed  so  great  a  trade  it  hath  made  the  towns  and  coontry  so  popnkras 
that  notwithstanding  all  their  best  endeavours  in  hosbandry,  yet  yields  hardly 
sufficient  of  bread,  beer  and  victual  to  feed  itself  ...JLnd  in  every  rumour  of  war  or 
contagious  sickness  (hindering  the  sale  of  those  commodities),  makes  a  multitude 
of  the  poorer  sort  chargeable  to  their  neighbours,  who  are  bound  to  maintain 
them."  Westoote,  A  mew  of  DwotuHn  in  MDCXXX.  On  the  inability  of 
Devonshire  to  feed  its  iarge  manufacturing  population  in  1620,  see  Giles,  Pari. 
Hiat.  I.  1196. 

4  Clifford,  FrivaU  Bill  Legislation,  i.  2G6*.    There  were  more  than  ISO  local 
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the  fiindatnental  principles  of  the  system  held  their  ground  ^R«i®^ 
for  two  hundred  years  till  it  broke  down  at  last  under  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.    The  dis- 
cussicms  which  centred  round  this  topic  have  an  abiding 
interest,  however,  even  when  they  seem  to  have  been  barren 
of  any  direct  result.    The  criticisms  to  which  the  Elizabethan  which 
scheme  was  subjected,  and  the  modifications  which   were  ligkTon 
proposed  fix)m  time  to  time,  aflford  evidence,  which  is  none  ^J^^J^^i 
the  less  interesting  because  it  is  indirect,  as  to  the  changes  conditioru, 
which  were  occurring  in  social  and  economic  conditions. 

The  amendments  were  avowedly  in  regard  to  the  practical 
administration  of  the  system.  In  attempting  to  trace  them 
we  shall  do  well  to  remember  how  large  was  the  sense  in 
which  the  State  had  interpreted  its  duty  to  the  poor.  There 
was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  clear  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  a  care  for  all  those  who  were  dependent, 
and  not  merely  for  the  impotent,  or  for  children.  The  sub- 
stantial man,  who  had  the  means  of  employing  himself  on 
his  own  land,  or  in  his  own  calling,  might  be  left  to  himself; 
but  it  was  felt  by  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  that  supervision 
was  needed  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  labourer,  both  as 
regards  the  conditions  of  his  work  and  the  periods  when 
he  was  unemployed.  It  is  clear  that  assiduous  efforts  were  The  decline 
made  to  enforce  this  system  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  power  of 
War* ;  but  it  is  probable  that  after  that  event  the  pressure  2?«r^3^ 
was  relaxed.  The  fi^equent  supervision  which  had  been  ^^^  ^^ 
exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
abeyance ;  and  as  separate  counties  and  parishes  were  no  longer 
subjected  to  constant  centralised  control,  they  could  pursue 
the  course  of  greatest  advantage  to  their  own  neighbourhood. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  need  be  little  surprise  that 
the  authoritative  assessment  of  wages  should  have  become  a 
mere  formality^  or  should  have  fallen  into  entire  desuetude', 

Acts  chiefly  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Geo.  m.  and  Geo.  IV.  giving  power  to  the 
loeal  aathorities  for  the  relief  of  their  i>oor. 

^  ICorant  {EsteXf  z.  180)  gives  an  exceUentliistory  of  the  provision  for  the  poor 
in  Colchester  and  testifies  to  the  good  working  of  the  Elizabethan  Act  for  abont 
^  years.  *  See  above,  p.  4S. 

*  In  addition  to  evidence  adduced  above  compare  H.  Fielding,  An  Inquiry  into 
^  coute*  of  the  late  Increase  of  Bobbers  (1761),  p.  55. 
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and  that  the  administration  of  the  poor  should  have  become 
intensely  parochial  It  was  inevitable  that  this  should  be 
conducted  with  a  primary  regard  to  local  conveniences  so  that 
there  was  danger  of  insufficient  care  for  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  and  of  scant  attention  to  the  national  interest. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  however,  the  breakdown  of  the 
system  of  State  supervision  over  the  terms  of  employment  had 
no  injurious  effect  on  labourers'  standard  of  comfort,  during 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth. 
There  was  a  rapid  growth  of  trade  and  an  increased  demand 
for  labour  of  many  sorts ;  the  progress  of  enclosure,  though 
it  told  against  the  small  farmers,  increased  the  demand  for 
the  services  of  hired  labourers;  while  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  art  of  spinning  would  give  a  considerable  increase  to 
the  fitmily  income.  The  rural  labourer  could  eke  out  his 
wages,  not  merely  by  the  exercise  of  privileges  on  the 
commons,  but  firom  the  connection  of  his  family  with  the 
manufacturing  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  artificers  had  direct  connections 
with  the  soil.  The  Survey  of  1615  shows  that  Sheffield 
cutlers,  who  had  a  considerable  struggle  to  pay  their  way, 
combined  the  management  of  some  land  with  the  pro- 
duction of  whittles*.  At  Pudsey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds,  the  woollen  weavers  practised  agriculture  as  a  by- 
employment  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  were  able  to  add  considerably  to  their  personal  comfort 


1  The  introdnction  of  a  central  anthoritj  to  give  unity  to  the  whole  system 
the  most  important  change  effected  by  the  Poor  Law  Beform  of  1834  (see  below, 
p.  772).  The  inconvenience  of  allowing  each  parish  to  be  an  independent  adminis- 
tratiye  nnit  had  long  been  felt.  See  a  proposal  in  1652,  State  Papers  addressed  to 
Oliver  Cromwell^  edited  by  Nickolls,  p.  89.  Also  compare  the  proposal  of  NiokoUtf, 
Advantages,  etc.  (1754),  p.  207,  and  the  argument,  in  1758,  by  Massie,  who  held  thai 
the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth  was  one  of  the  chief  caases  for  the  growth  of  paoperiam. 
"  As  Moltitades  of  working  People,*'  he  continues,  "  are  obliged  to  travel  from 
Parish  to  Parish,  and  from  Comity  to  Comity,  in  order  to  find  Employment,  proper 
Maintenanoe  or  other  Belief  ought  to  be  provided  for  them,  when  and  where  they 
want  it ;  because  there  cannot  be  a  better  Motive  for  their  travelling,  than  a  Desire 
to  get  an  honest  Livelihood ;  and  therefore  they  should  have  all  possible  Encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  doing  what  is  Best  for  the  Nation,  and  for  Them.  GiTing 
every  poor  Person  a  Bight  to  Belief,  when  and  where  he  or  she  shall  want  it, 
would  put  an  End  to  all  Law  Suits,  about  the  Settlement  of  the  Poor  '*  {A  Plsm 
for  ike  BstabUshment^  etc.,  112). 

>  Hunter,  Hallamshire,  148.    The  pressure  of  pauperism  at  this  place 
very  severe.    See  above,  p.  847.  n.  8. 
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and  to  pay  high  rents  for  pasture  land^  though  their  agri-  ^RJ^^ 
culture  was  backward  in  the  extreme*.  The  woollen  weavers, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  allotments 
or  large  gardens;  but  some  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  more  recently  introduced  cotton  industry  were  aggre- 
gated in  towns,  and  suffered  from  the  want  of  healthful 
relaxation  which  could  be  combined  with  work  at  their 
looms'.  In  many  small  towns  like  Kettering^  the  artisans 
had  cdlotments  or  pasture  rights;  and  hence  it  may  be  said 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  a 
large  part  of  the  industrial  population*  which  was  not  yet 
divorced  from  rural  employments. 

This  double  source  of  income  gave  an  immense  stability  and/^eir 

»  ..  ,  •i»-i  •!  position 

to  the  labourers  position ;  but  it  did  not  necessanly  con-  was  so 
duce  to  energy.    Labourers  and  artisans  could  afford  to  be  *^*"^* 
idle  at  times,  and  they  had  comparatively  little  incentive 
to  work;  the  possibilities  of  enjojnDuent  within  their  reach 
were  very  limited.    The  yeoman  farmers,  who  formed  the 
class  immediately  above  the  labourers,  led  a  sordid  life*; 

1  Annals  of  AgrieuUtHre,  zzvzz.  809. 

*  Ann.  of  AgrieuL  ZL.  136.  **  The  land  in  thia  part  ia  afanost  wholly  oeeapied  in 
onall  plota  or  farms,  by  manuf aetnrera,  merely  for  the  oonTenience  of  keeping  a  few 
oowa,  for  milk  for  their  children,  apprentices,  and  inmates,  and  a  horse  to  job  to 
and  bum  the  mills,  market,  etc.,  hence  it  is,  that  the  business  of  a  farmer  has,  for 
a  long  time,  been  a  subordinate  consideration  with  almost  every  manof aetmrer, 
hia  views  and  ideas  are  narrow  and  contracted,  and  are  confined  to  the  doth 
trade;  in  thia  method  he  jogs  on;  and  snch  is  the  force  of  pr^ndice,  that  if  any- 
one does  not  follow  the  old  comrse  of  hosbandry,  he  is  frequently  laughed  at  by 
hifl  neighbours,  and  very  invidiously  considered  as  a  visionary  and  an  innovator ; 
and  the  chief  reason  which  they  advance  in  defence  of  this  old  antiquated  pro- 
cedure, is  that  their  forefathers  have  practised  it." 

*  lb.  xxxvuL  546. 

«  Jb.  TKXTK.  259,  244  note. 

*  At  West  Bromwich,  the  seat  of  the  nail  trade,  agriculture  "  is  carried  on  so 
connectedly  with  manufactures  that  it  is  subservient  to  them."   lb,  zv.  167. 

6  Arthur  Toung's  testimony  is  clear:  "  From  all  the  observations  I  have  made, 
I  am  oonvinoed  that  the  latter,  when  on  an  equality  with  the  former  (little  farmer) 
in  respect  of  children,  is  as  well  fed,  as  well  clothed,  and  sometimes  aa  well 
lodged  as  he  would  be,  was  he  fixed  in  one  of  these  little  farms;  with  this 
difference— that  he  does  not  work  near  so  hard.  They  fare  extremely  hard — 
work  without  intermission  like  a  horse— and  practise  every  lesson  of  diligence  and 
fmgality,  without  being  able  to  soften  their  present  lot  '*  {Farmer*s  LeUerSy  114) ; 
and  their  hopes  of  saving  enough  to  take  a  larger  holding  were  seldom  realised. 
Harie  also  expresses  himself  decidedly ;  he  holds  that  the  little  farmer  at  a  rant  of 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  "  works  and  fares  harder  and  is,  in  effect,  poorer  than 
the  day  labourer  he  employs.    An  husbandman  thus  circumstanced,  is,  beyond 
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A.D.  I68e   the  standard  of  comfort  was  low,  and  the  labourer  was 

—1776 

generally  speaking  in  a  position  to  satisfy  his  requirements 
that  ihejf    without  strenuous  exertion^    Under  these  circumstances  we 

could 

afford  to     can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  repeated  charges  of  idleness 

'      which  are  brought  against  the  poor;   this  was  a  constant 

complaint  on  the  part  of  the  employers',  and   was  put 

forward   by  many  writers   as   the  real  cause  of  lack  of 

employment  and  poverty*. 

On  this  assumption,  that  idleness  was  the  only  cause  of 

pauperism  (apart  from  sickness  and  old  age),  it  was  obvious 

additiotud  that  additional  opportunities  of  employment  would  have 

^o/m-  little  effect  on  those  who  were  unwilling  to  work  at  alL 

p  jfmau    j^  ^^j^y  perhaps  be  said  that  the  hard  tone,  which  popular 

opinion  associates  with  the  dismal  science,  first  shows  itself 

at  a  period,  when  philanthropic  measures  were  denounced 

on  economic  grounds,  as  either  useless^  or  baneful,  and  when 

dispute,  a  worthy  ol^ect  of  our  oommifleratioii  and  aasistaiice"  (Essays  om 
Hwbandrp,  206). 

^  The  mral  labooier  conld  oonnt  on  regular  employment,  sinoe  agricnltaral 
indostry  was  not  liable  to  such  violent  flnctnations  as  manof  actnring  (A.  Yonng, 
Farmer'a  Letters,  21),  especially  in  tradea  for  which  the  materials  came  from 
abroad.  The  employees  of  the  capitalist  fanner  were,  however  "free  hands,**  ta 
quote  Sir  ^ames  Steuart's  phrase,  as  distinguished  from  peasants  whose  interesi 
bound  them  to  the  soil. 

1  Ck)mpare  Temple,  Vindication  of  Oommeree  (1758),  p.  18.  Also  Ssaaff  om 
Trade  and  Oommeroe,  Brit.  Mus.  1189.  i.  4  (1770),  p.  15:  "The  manufaoturing 
population  do  not  labour  above  four  days  a  week  unless  provisions  happen  to  b* 
very  dear."  '<  When  provisions  are  cheap  they  wont  work  above  half  the  week 
but  sot  or  idle  away  half  their  time."  Richardson,  Oauau  of  Decline  (1750),  p.  a. 
Even  when  the  men  were  industrious,  the  conditions  of  domestic  industry  in  the 
West  Biding  were  such  that  the  men  lost  about  a  third  of  their  time.  Annals  of 
Agrietdture,  zxvn.  611. 

s  Locke  ifieport  of  Board  of  Trade  [1697]  in  Account  of  Society  for  tke 
Promotion  of  Industry  in  Lindsey,  p.  106  [Brit.  Mus.  108.  1.  66]).  Defoe  is 
perhaps  the  writer  who  lays  most  stress  on  the  faults  of  the  poor :  "  I  make  no 
Difficulty,"  he  says,  "  to  promise  on  a  short  Summons  to  produce  above  a  Thonsantl 
Families  in  England,  within  my  pai-ticular  knowledge,  who  go  in  Bags  and  their 
Children  wanting  Bread,  whose  Fathers  can  earn  their  fifteen  to  twenty-Ave 
shillings  per  week  but  will  not  work,  who  may  have  Work  enough  but  are  too 
idle  to  seek  after  it,  and  hardly  vouchsafe  to  earn  anything  but  bare  Subsistence 
and  Spending  Money  for  themselves.'*  Giving  Abas  no  Charity ,  in  Gemuina 
Works,  n.  448.  Eden  (i.  244)  stated  the  opinion,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
paupers,  besides  the  regular  tramps,  were  merely  lazy,  and  that  the  complaint 
of  want  of  work  was  a  mere  pretence.  The  high  prices  of  the  dear  years  had 
not  inoculated  the  Enghsh  with  the  frugality  which  the  Dutch  displayed. 

4  **  Suppose  now  a  workhouse  for  the  employment  of  poor  children  sets  them  to 
spinning  of  worsted.    For  every  skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children  spin  there 
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the  firagality  of  Dutch  craftsmen  and  French  peasants  was  A.D.  lese 
held  up  as  an  example  to  Englishmen.    Hard-headed  men 
at   the   dose   of  the   seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  protested  against  the  observed  effects  of 
indiscriminate  State  charity.    We  have,  moreover,  abundant  ^  ^ , 

,  ,  ,  (ibsorb  the 

evidence  that  despite  the  fecilities  for  employment  which  voffram 
were  open,  there  was  a  very  large  half-pauper  and  half-criminal  p*?^^"***"*^ 
class^  who  were  never  absorbed  in  industrial  pursuits  of  any 
kind     One  writer  after  another  inveighs^  against  them,  and 
makes  suggestion  as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  this 
social  danger. 

The  obvious  expedient,  to  which  the  authorities  had  who  were 
reoouise,  was  that  of  permitting  and  even  encouraging  these  fiT^ 
vagrants  to  settle  on  unoccupied  ground.    An  Elizabethan  ^^^^^ 
Act  had  provided  for  the  building  of  cottages  on  the  waste, 
and    many  landlords    appear   to   have    been  willing  that 
additional  accommodation  should  be  erected,  though  they 
were  not  alwajrs  ready  to  assign  allotments  of  land  to  be 
held  along  with  these  houses'.    Silvanus  Taylor  complains 

mnBt  be  a  skein  the  lees  spun  by  eoine  poor  person  or  family  that  spnn  it  before; 
suppose  the  mannfactare  of  making  bays  to  be  erected  in  Biahopegate  Street, 
nnlees  the  makers  of  these  bays  can  find  ont  at  the  same  time  a  trade  or  con- 
smnption  for  more  bays  than  were  made  before,  for  every  piece  of  bays  so  made 
in  JLondon,  there  most  be  a  piece  the  less  made  at  Colchester." 

"  If  these  worthy  gentlemen,  who  show  themselves  so  forward  to  relieTe  and 
employ  the  poor,  wUl  find  oat  some  new  trade,  some  new  market,  where  the  goods 
they  make  shall  be  sold,  where  none  of  the  same  sort  were  sold  before,  if  they 
will  send  them  to  any  place  where  they  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rest  of  that 
mannfactnre,  or  with  some  other  made  in  England;  then  indeed  they  will  do 
something  worthy  of  themselyes,  and  they  may  employ  the  poor  to  the  same 
gkrions  advantage  as  Qoeen  Elizabeth  did."  Defoe,  Giving  Alma  no  Chanty ^  in 
WorkB,  n.  4S4. 

1  **  The  two  great  Nurseries  of  Idleneese  and  Beggery  etc.,  are  Alehouses  and 
Commons,"  Taylor,  Common  Good  (1652),  61.  In  1683  Sir  M.  Hale  wrote, 
"Whereas  in  that  State  that  things  are,  onr  Popnlonsness,  which  is  the  greatest 
blewring  a  Kingdom  can  have,  becomes  the  burden  of  the  Kingdom,  hj  breeding  op 
whole  Baces  and  Families,  and  successive  Gknerations,  in  a  mere  Trade  of  Idle- 
nees,  Thieving,  Begging  and  a  barbarous  kind  of  life  which  must  in  time  pro- 
digiously increase  and  overgrow  the  whole  face  of  the  kingdom  and  eat  out  the 
heart  of  it."  Discourse  touching  provision  for  the  Poor  (1688),  p.  11.  See  also 
Obsertfaiions  on  a  pamphlet  enHtled  An  Enquiry,  Brit.  Mus.  T.  1950  \2) 
(1781),  p.  5.  Even  when  the  cottagers  did  not  deserve  the  bad  character  which 
they  often  bore  they  were  apt  to  be  at  cross  purposes  with  the  farmers.  Political 
Enquiry  into  the  consequences  of  enclosing  waste  lanua  (1785),  p.  48.  Brit.  Mus. 
T.  1950  (8). 

3  This  was  ordered  to  be  a  matter  of  official  enquiry  by  the  Oommiasioners  Id 
1631.    A  case  came  before  the  Bedfordshire  magistrates  at  the  January  Sessions 
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^;^J**  that  people  were  too  ready  to  give  way  to  the  building  of 
cottages,  "  for  the  ease  of  your  parish,  or  out  of  a  base  fear 
of  your  Lord.  The  Parish  sometimes  wants  habitation  for 
to  «giMU  of»  their  poor,  and  then  with  consent  of  the  Lord  there  is  a 
watui  new  erection,  and  for  which  there  are  very  few  Lords,  but 
contrary  to  Law  do  receive  rent,  so  that  he  careth  not  how 
many  are  erected.  Again,  many  times  the  Lord  gives  way 
to  erect  without  consent,  either  of  Free  or  CSopyholder,  and  if 
such  are  presented  yet  very  seldome  redressed  ^^  There  was 
soon  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  difficulty  was  a  mere  palliative,  and  that  the  practice 
in  the  long  run  fostered  the  evils  of  pauperism.  Dymock 
propounds  some  searching  questions  on  this  subject;  ''whether 
Commons  do  not  rather  make  poore  by  causing  idlenesse, 
than  mauitaine  them;  and  such  poore  who  are  trained  up 
rather  for  the  Gallowes  or  beggaiy,  than  for  the  Common- 
wealth's service?  How  it  cometh  to  passe  that  there  are 
fewest  poore  where  there  are  fewest  Commons,  as  in  Kent, 
where  there  is  scarce  six  commons  in  a  county  of  a  con- 
siderable greatnesse'  ? "  The  remedy  he  suggests  is  that  of 
enclosing  the  commons  and  allotting  a  couple  of  acres,  or  so, 
to  each  of  these  families.  Taylor  is  still  more  explicit ;  he 
would  have  tried  to  train  these  people  to  engage  in  spinning 
and  manufisu^turing  rather  than  that  they  (as  usually  now 
they  do)  "should  be  lazying  upon  a  Common  to  attend 
one  Cow  and  a  few  sheep  for  we  seldom  see  any  living  on 
Commons  set  themselves  to  a  better  employment.  And  if 
the  fisither  do  work  sometimes,  and  so  get  bread,  yet  the 

in  1664.  Where  the  man  oonld  ohtain  four  acres  of  ground  there  wm  no  legal 
objectiain  to  the  erection  of  a  cottage,  at  he  was  sapposed  to  haye  the  means  of 
supporting  himself.   A.  Moore,  Bread  for  the  Foore  (1653),  p.  16. 

^  Gammon  Chodt  88. 

s  HartUb*»  Legiksie,  64.  Samuel  Hartlih  Is  sometimes  credited  with  being 
the  anthor  of  this  work,  as  for  example  by  Thorold  Rogers,  AgricuUwre  amd 
Prieet.  Bat  his  own  Prefaces,  as  well  as  the  Memoir  by  Dircks,  make  it  dear  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  Hartlib  oonstitnted  himself  into  a  sort  of  Bocietj  of  Arts,  and 
had  a  large  correspondence  with  spedalxsts  in  different  departments.  Of  his  own 
acquaintance  with  the  sabjeot  of  husbandry  he  obsenres : — "I  cannot  say  much  of 
mine  own  experience  in  this  matter,  yet  ProTidence  having  directed  me  by  the 
improyement  of  seyeral  rdationa  with  the  experience  and  obserrations  of  others, 
I  find  myself  obliged  to  become  a  conduit  pipe  thereof  towards  the  Publick.*' 
(Dircks,  Biogn^hieal  Memoin  of  HartUbt  p.  68.)  Dircks  attributes  this  tract  to 
Oressy  Dymock,  p.  69. 
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children  are  seldom  brought  up  to  anything;  but  being a.d.  1689 
nursed  up  in  idleness  in  their  youth,  they  become  indisposed  ~~ 
for  labour,  and  then  begging  is  their  portion,  or  Theeveiy 
their  Trade,  so  that  though  Commons  be  a  help  to  one, 
yet  its  a  mine  to  many\"    Worlidge  also  argues  that  the 
common  rights  of  the  "Poor  do  very  much   injure  them 
and    the    Commonweal  in   general.    For  here,  by  reason 
and  under  colour  of  a  small  advantage  on  a  Common,  and  instead  of 
by  spending  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  seeking  and  ^'^  **^' 
attendance  after  their  cattel;   they  neglect  those  parts  of 
Husbandry  and    Labour,  that   otherwise   would    maintain 
them    well,   and    educate    their    Children    in    these   poor 
Cottages,  as  attenders  on  their  small   Stocks,  and  their 
Neighbours'  greater,  for  a  small  allowance;  which  is  the 
occasion  that  so  many  poor  Cottagers  are  near  so  great 
Wasts  and  Commons.    These  open  and  Champion  Counties, 
by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  these  Cottagers,  are   the 
Producers,  Shelterers  and  Maintainers  of  the  vast  number 
of  Vagrants  and  Idle  Persons,  that  are  spread  throughout 
the  greatest  part  of  England;  and  are  encouragements  to 
Theft,   Pillage,  Lecheiy,  Idleness    and  many  other  Lewd 
Actions,  not  so  usual  in  places  where  every  man  hath  his 
proper  Lands  Inclosed,  where  every  Tenant  knows  where 
to  find  his  Cattel,  and  every  Labourer  knows  where  to 
have  his  day's  Work*." 

In  so  &r  as  the  Civil  War  caused  the  dislocation  of 
agriculture',  or  of  trade,  the  means  of  charitable  relief* 

^  Taylor,  Common  Ooodt  8.  '  Worlidge,  Systema  AgrieuUmue^  18. 

•  Sir  John  Cooke  writes  in  1648  ({7«nmv  necetaariwn^  p.  5) :  "  There  was  nerer 
inore  need  to  make  some  proTision  for  the  poore  then  this  yeare  ;...a  Labourer 
iriU  thrash  as  much  com  in  a  day,  as  the  last  yeare  in  two ;  and  com  being  deere, 
those  that  kept  three  servants  the  last  yeare,  will  keep  bnt  two  the  next ;  those 
that  had  two  bnt  one,  and  those  that  had  one  will  do  their  work  themsetres ;  and 
ereiy  one  projects  for  himselfe,  to  spend  as  little  as  may  be,  but  who  takes  osie 
for  the  poore,  how  shall  they  be  provided  f or  ?  If  a  poor  man  have  work  all  this 
winter,  and  get  six  pence  a  day ;  what  wiU  three  shillings  a  week  do  to  maintain 
himselfe,  his  wife,  and  three  or  f onre  children  ?  For  English  families  commonly 
eonsiat  of  six  or  seven."  The  remedy  he  suggests  is  that  of  preventing  or 
limiting  brewing  so  that  barley  may  be.  available  for  food  (p.  29).  He  discusses 
the  practice  in  other  coontries  of  aathoritatively  fixing  the  price  of  com  (p.  7),  bnt 
is  enrionsly  silent  about  the  powers  of  the  Justices  to  raise  wages. 

*  "In  respect  of  the  troubles  of  the  times,  the  meanes  of  the  said  Hospital! 
hath  very  much  failed  for  want  of  charitable  benevolences  which  formerly  have 
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AJ).  1689  would  be  curtailed,  while  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the 
~^^^*'  numbers  of  this  pauperised  class  to  increase.  The  existence 
of  this  social  element,  and  the  shifting  of  population  oonae- 
quent  on  enclosure,  gave  occasion  to  the  measure  of  1662,  by 
which  the  claims  of  the  poor,  and  the  responsibilities  of  each 
parish  were  more  clearly  defined.  There  had  been  some 
an  th^if  scandalous  instances  of  towns  and  villages,  which  had  tried 
ekeehedhf  to  shirk  their  obligations';  and  it  was  necessary  to  restrain 
1663,^^  ^^^  vagrants  fix)m  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  ratepayers 
in  places  where  the  children  of  the  poor  were  cared  for^ 
**  The  necessity,  number  and  continual  increase  of  the  poor," 
says  the  Act',  "not  only  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  with  the  Liberties  of  each  of  them,  but  also 
through  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  and  Dominion  of 
Wales,  is  very  great  and  exceeding  burdensome,  being 
occasioned  by  reason  of  some  defects  in  the  law  concerning 
the  settling  of  the  Poor^  and  for  want  of  a  due  provision 
of  the  Regulations  of  Belief  and  Employment  in  such 
parishes  or  places  where  they  are  legally  settled,  which 
doth  enforce  many  to  turn  incorrigible  rogues,  and  other  to 
perish  for  want " :  it  adds, "  that  by  reason  of  some  defects 
in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained  fix)m  going  fix>m 
one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore  do  endeavour  to  settle 
themselves  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  the  best  stock, 
the  largest  commons  or  wastes  to  build  cottages,  and  the 

beene  giyen  «nd  are  now  coaaed,  aod  lerj  few  legacies  are  now  giyen  to  Hoapitala, 
the  Bents  and  Bevenaes  thereonto  belonging  being  also  yeiy  ill  paid;  besides  the 
want  of  bringing  doth  and  manofactnres  to  London,  which  haye  formerly  bin 
brought  to  BlaehweU  HttU ;  the  hallage  whereof  was  a  great  part  of  the  poore 
ohfldren's  maintenance,  which  being  decayed  by  these  and  other  meanee,  the  said 
Hoepitall  hath  not  been  able  to  take  in  any  children  for  two  yeares  past."  7Vh« 
Bepart  of  the  Oreat  Costi  and  Charge$  of  the  Fowrt  ffotpitals  (164^,  Brit.  ICoa. 
669.  f.  10  (2).    World't  Mistake  in  Oliver  CfromweU,  in  HarL  Miecel.  x.  289. 

1  Eden  (z.  144)  quotes  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  1698  that  no  rates  were 
levied  in  some  parishes  for  20,  SO,  or  40  years  after  1601.  '*  Though  the  number  of 
the  Poore  do  dailie  encrease,  there  hath  beene  no  collection  for  them,  no  not  theee 
scYen  years,  in  many  parishes  of  this  land,  especiaUie  in  countrie  townee,  bat 
many  of  those  parishes  tumeth  forth  their  Poore,  yea,  and  their  lustie  labourers 
that  will  not  worke,  or  for  any  misdemeanor  want  worke,  *  *  so  that  the  oonntxy 
is  pittifully  pestered  with  them"  {Grevoue  Gronet,  b7  M.  S.,  1622 ;  Eden,  1. 156). 

s  7  James  I.  o.  4,  f  8.  The  evil  of  yagrancy  took  many  forms;  it  waa 
necessary  to  protect  well-provided  commons  from  the  depredations  of  Sqnattera 
by  28  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  {8.  •  18  and  14  Charles  IL  c.  12. 

*  On  the  law  of  settlement  under  the  Ck>mmonwealth  see  Inderwick,  Inter* 
regnnm,  91. 
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most  woods  for  them  to  bum  and  destroy^  and  when  they  ^•i>*  i^^ 
hare   consumed   it,  then  to    another  parish,  and  at   last' 
become  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to  the  great  discouragement 
of  parishes   to  provide  stocks,  where  it  is    liable  to  be 
devoured  by  strangers."    According  to  the  preamble  the 
statute  was  aimed  at  this  vagrant  class,  and  gave  powers 
to  remove  a  new-comer  within  forty  days,  if  there  was  a 
danger  of  his  becoming  chargeable  to  a  parish,  to  the  place 
where  he  had  last  been  legally  settled.     But  like  so  many  wh%e% 
pieces  of  social  regulation  it  had  most  unforeseen  effects,  and  «2^^ 
a  measure,  which  had  been  intended  to  fix  local  responsibility  »'«^**<>*** 
and  check  vagrancy,  came  in  the  succeeding  century  to  have  ^»*<w"«y 
a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  English  artisan'.    It  inter-  ^^' 
fered  with  the  employment  of  the  industrious,  and  it  chained 
the  unemployed  to  districts  where  no  work  could  be  obtained. 
In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  industry  was 
migrating  to  new  centres,  it  must  have  tended  to  the  creation 
of  a  class  of  pauperised  artisans'  in  addition  to  the  half- 
vagrant  cottagers  on  the  commona 

Though  there  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  with  a  healthful  reaction  on  industry, 
during  the  years  which  intervened  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  unemployed 
class  was  not  absorbed  by  the  increased   opportunities  of 

^  The  importonce  of  woods  u  the  chief  sonree  of  fad  comes  oat  in  theee 
dSseoBdoDB.  One  of  the  severeBt  attacks  of  a  sooialistlo  kind,  on  the  priTilegee  of 
manorial  lords,  was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  commoners  to  haye  their  share  in  all 
wood  grown  on  the  commons.  Deelaraiion  from  the  poor  oppreMsed  people  qf 
Brngland  (1649)  [Brit.  Has.  1027.  i.  16  (S)].  There  were  also  complaints  that  rich 
men  who  pat  large  flocks  on  the  conmions  for  a  time,  and  ate  them  bare,  gained 
at  the  expense  of  other  commoners,  MartUb*e  Legtteie,  64.  The  destraction  of 
commons  and  need  of  enclosing  in  the  interest  of  commoners  comes  oat  in  regard 
to  Herefordshire.    4  James  I.  c.  11. 

•  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  pp.  67-59, 191. 

*  Massie  noticed  a  general  coarse  of  migration,  **from  Bnral  Parishes  to 
Market  Towns,  and  from  both  of  them  to  the  Capital  City ;  so  that  great  Mnltt- 
lodes  of  People,  who  were  bom  in  Band  Parishes  are  continuaUy  acqoiring 
Settlements  in  Cities  or  Towns,  more  especially  in  those  towns  where  considerable 
mauafaetories  are  carried  on ;  and  as  Trade  is  not  only  of  a  flactaating  Nature, 
bat  many  Towns  in  England  carry  on  Manofactaries  of  the  same  Kind,  and  are 
always  gaining  or  losing  with  respect  to  each  other,  althoagh  there  be  an  encrease 
of  Manofactaries  apon  the  Whole ;  it  mast  necessarily  follow,  that  there  will  be 
frequent  Ebbings  in  the  Hanafactaries  of  one  or  other  of  oar  Trading  Towns." 
Massie,  A  Flan/or  the  EetabHehmeni  of  Charity  Houtee,  p.  99. 
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^jttJ'^   employment.    It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  the  changes 

which  wete  going  on  in  the  character  of  industry  aggravated 

J^ftetao-     the  evil;   and  that  the  occasional  interruptions  of  trade 

trade  %n-     inflicted  periods  of  enforced  idleness  on  weavers  and  others, 

iMmben     ^^d  thus  reduced  them  to  the  level  of  paupers  ^    However 

muZyed'  ^^  "^^^y  ^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  charge  which 

arose  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  was 

becoming  intolerably  severe.     Gregory  King  calculated  that 

the  total  population  was  five  million,  five  hundred  thousand ; 

and  apparently  about  a  fourth  of  the  total  population  was 

more  or  less  dependent  on  parochial  relief*.    In  1685  the 

total  poor  rates  for  England  were  estimated  at  over  £665,000'; 

and  in  the  succeeding  years,  with  bad  seasons,  heavy  war 

expenses  and  interrupted  commerce,  pauperism  appears  to 

have  gone  on  increasing  with  rapidity\     It  had  become 

obvious  that  little  could  be  done  by  planting  the  poor  on 

mfthodB  f  *^®  lwid>  aJid  many  schemes  were  now  devised  for  drafting 

relieving     them  iuto  industrial  employments.    This  seems  to  have  been 

the  ratee  . 

specially  noticeable  in  the  years  succeeding  the  Civil  War, 
when  a  good  many  pamphlets  were  issued,  with  proposals 
for  building  hospitals  and  setting  the  poor  at  work.  Stanley  8 
Remedy,  the  work  of  a  repentant  Elizabethan  highwayman, 
who  desired  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the  public  he  had  injured, 
was  printed  in  1646;  Sir  John  Cooke, — the  lawyer  who 
suffered,  in  spite  of  his  able  defence,  for  his  part  in  the 
execution  of  King  Charles, — ^published  his  Unum  necessarium 

1  The  aathor  of  a  tract  speaks  of  the  poor  rate  in  Elizabeth's  time  being  6dL 
**  Whereas  in  our  unhappy  Days,  8«.  in  the  Poond  thronghont  the  Kingdom  is  not 
snfBcient  to  sustain  them  in  a  poor  and  miserable  Condition  more  especially  in  the 
great  Cities,  and  doathing  Countries ;  for  in  many  places,  where  there  is  most  of 
our  Woollen  Manufaotoxy  made,  the  Poor  Bate  is  from  half  a  Crown  to  six  or 
seven  Shillings  in  the  Pound,  for  the  trading  Poor  have  no  wi^  nor  shelter  but 
their  Trade  which  if  that  fail  once  they  are  downright  Beggars  presently,  whereas 
the  contrary  is  to  be  understood  of  poor  Husband-men  who  have  many  ways  to 
shelter  themselTCS,  as,  a  Common,  a  Cow,  a  Wood,  gleaning  of  Com  in  Harrest, 
Day  Work,  Children  to  look  after  Cows,  Hogs,  going  to  Plow,  etc.  Besides  all 
proYisions  40  per  cent,  cheaper."  A  Brief  Sietory  of  Trade  in  England,  1702 
(Brit.  Mus.  1188.  b.  8),  p.  68. 

1  Bayenant,  Balance  of  Trade,  in  Worie,  n.  184  and  208.  ^  lb,  1,41. 

4  The  flgux«s  conmumly  accepted  for  1698  put  the  outlay  at  £819,000,  bol 
Sir  Qeorge  Coode  saw  reason  to  believe  that  this  estimate  was  based  on  in- 
sufficient data.  Bepart  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  on  the  Law  of  Settlement  aai 
Removal,  in  BeporU,  1851.  zxvi.  219,  printed  pag.  28. 
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in  1648,  in  which  similar  measures  are  advocated :   and  ^^'  ^^^ 
Parliament  intervened  in  1647  by  erecting  a  corporation  ^.^^ 
for  employing  the  poor  in  London^    In  1649  a  pamphlet  p'<vwv  the 
appeared,  entitled  the  Poor  Man's  Advocate\  which  suggests 
that  the  remains  of  the  crown  lands,  as  well  as  of  the 
episcopal  and  cathedral  revenues,  should  be  utilised  in  this 
way.    Sir  Matthew  Hale'  wrote  in  the  same  vein  in  1683 ; 
and  many  schemes  were  put  forward  for  providing  employ- 
mentl    After  the  Revolution'  expedients  of  this  kind  were 
urged  more  frequently.    One  of  them  was  brought  before 
Parliament  in  1698,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Davenant'; 
another  was  drafted  by  Locked  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Board  of  Trade,  another  by  one  of  the 
Worcester  justices,  Mr  Appletre',  and  another  by  Mr  Dunning 
of  Devonshire'.    Locke  brought  a  Bill  into  Parliament  in 

I  16  Dec.  1647.  This  is  not  printed  by  ScobeU  bnt  merely  mentioned.  There 
is  a  copy  in  the  British  Mosenm  [1027.  i.  16  (2)].  *'  An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  for  the  constant  Beliefe  and  Imployment  of  the  Poore  *  *  *  also 
inabling  the  severall  Conntiee  and  Corporations  in  the  Eingdome  of  England  and 
Dominion  of  Wales  for  the  like  Behoving  and  Begulating  of  the  Poore  in  their 
reapectiTe  Places." 

■  By  Peter  Ghamberlen.  •  Provinonfor  Poor. 

^  Several  tracts  were  written  by  men  who  were  eager  to  promote  some  branch 
ci  industry  and  who  refer  to  the  employment  of  the  poor  as  one  of  the  incidental 
advantages  it  would  subserve.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Haines  advises  that  the 
poor  should  be  employed  in  the  linen  mannf actmre  {PropoaaU  for  bvilding  *  * 
a  Working  AUnthoute  (1677),  in  Harl.  Mite,  xy.  489).  This  was  the  favourite  experi- 
ment when  workhouses  were  neoessary  and  were  established,  as  for  example  by 
Pirmin  in  London,  in  1678  (Eden,  i.  202  and  note).  The  account  of  Haines'  scheme 
shows  that  the  class  of  poor,  for  whom  employment  was  sought,  was  not  the  same 
•a  the  able-bodied  ragrants  whom  Stanley  had  in  mind,  and  for  whom  Harman 
pfovided.  Eden,  x.  168.  GofFe  {How  to  advance  the  trade  of  the  nation  and  etnploy 
the  poor,  in  Harl,  Miee.  xv.  885,  a  tract  which  is  undated  but  apparently  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.)and  others  [Grand  Concern,  in  Harl,  Miac.  Tm.  681;  L  D.  in 
A  Clear  and  Evident  Way  (1650),  [Brit.  Mus.  1027.  i.  16  (5),  p.  15],  urge  that 
the  poor  might  be  employed  in  connection  with  fishing;  and  Yarranton 
{England'e  Improvement  (1677),  pp.  47,  66)  enunciates  different  possibilities  for 
different  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  bone  lace  for  the  girls,  toy-making  for  the 
boys,  and  iron  working.  Li  Guilding,  Hecorda  of  Beading,  much  information  will 
be  found  about  the  workhouse  and  stock  for  employing  the  poor,  but  apparently 
ibe  utensils  were  sold  and  the  scheme  abandoned  in  1639.    lb,  m.  466. 

*  The  sul^ect  was  mentioned  in  the  King's  Speech,  16  Nov.  1699,  and  a  com^ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  deal  with  it  (C.  J.  zm.  4). 
Caxy,  A  Proposal  offered  to  the  Committee  of  the  Honourable  Houee  of  Commono 
appointed  to  eoneider  of  Waya  for  the  better  providing  for  the  Poor  and  setting 
them  on  Work  [Brit.  Mus.  1027.  i.  18  (6)].  •  Daveuaut,  n.  207. 

Y  Eden,  x.  244,  245.  «  2b.  289.  *  lb,  248. 
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A.D.  1689  1705,  but  no  general  Act  was  passed :  though  an  important 
experiment  was  tried  in  Bristol^  and  the  different  parishes 
in  the  city  were  incorporated  and  proceeded  to  erect  a 

were  tried  workhoosc  for  employing  their  poor.  The  Bristol  scheme 
appears  to  have  been  carried  through  by  Mr  Gaiy,  who  was 
then  a  well-known  writer  on  commercial  subjects ;  within  a 
very  few  years  the  example,  which  had  been  set  at  Bristol, 
was  followed  at  Exeter,  Hereford,  Colchester,  Hull,  Shaftes- 
bury, Lynn,  Sudbury,  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  and  Norwich" 
The  Bristol  experiment  was  not,  however,  a  pecuniary  success ; 
and  in  1714  the  Corporation  found  themselves  in  great 
difficulties,  as  they  had  entirely  lost  the  fund  with  which 
they  had  started. 

As  a  matter  of  Ssict,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  organise 
an  undertaking  of  this  kind  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should 
be  a  commercial  success.  This  had  not  been  easy,  even  in 
the  Elizabethan  period ;  but  the  more  industrial  organisation 
and  industrial  skill  developed,  the  more  difficult  must  it  have 
been  to  set  the  casual  and  untrained  poor  on  remunerative 
work.  According  to  Defoe*  the  whole  attempt  was  illusory, 
and  could  only  result  in  diverting  occupation  from  the  frugal 
and  industrious  who  were  employed  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade,  and  subsidising  the  lazy  and  inefficient.  His 
criticism  sufficed  to  kill  the  magnificent  scheme  of  that 
ingenious  projector  Sir  Humphry  Mackworth,  whose  Bill  for 
establishing  a  factory  in  every  parish,  after  being  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  dropped  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  the  advocates  of  providing  employment  were 
not  daunted^ ;  a  much  humbler  plan  of  a  similar  kind*  was 

1  John  Gary,  An  AeeowU  of  the  Proctedingt  of  the  Corporation  qf  Bristol 
(1700).  The  children  oonld  not  spin  woollen  yarn  so  as  to  pay  for  their  own  keep 
nntil  they  learned  to  spin  it  speoially  fine,  p.  13.  *  Bden,  i.  257. 

*  Giving  Alme  no  Charity,  in  Oenwine  Works,  n.  435. 

*  L.  Bi  addon,  ParticnUw  Answers  to  the  most  Material  Otgeetions  made  to  the 
proposal... for  Relieving ^  Reforming  and  Employing  the  Poor  of  Oreat  Britain 
(1722).    Brit.  Mns.  1027.  i.  18  (7). 

*  A  mass  of  very  interesting  information  on  the  workhouses  in  Enj^land,  their 
history  and  management,  will  be  found  in  An  cuxount  of  several  workhouses  for 
employing  and  maintaining  the  poor  (1725),  Brit.  Mns.  1027.  L  18  (9).  It  appears 
that  there  were  aboat  124  workhouses  known  to  the  writer  in  different  parishes  in 
England  at  this  date.  The  distribution  is  very  curious.  They  were  moetly  con- 
centrated in  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Bucks,  and  Bedfordshire--* 
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brought  into  operation  in  1723* ;  it  empowered  a  parish,  or  ^„'„^ 
a  union  of  parishes,  to  erect  houses  for  the  lodging  and 
employing  the  poor.    The  plan  was  often  adopted  of  letting  J^*^®*"*"  , 
the  house  to  contractors,  who  either  undertook  the  care  of  the  ayatem 
the  poor,  as  a  whole,  for  a  definite  sum*,  or  provided  for  them  ^^p^^^ 
in  the  workhouse,  at  so  much  a  head' ;  they  sometimes  gave 
out-door  relief,  bnt  those  who  farmed  the  poor  per  head 
appear  to  have  put  great  pressure  on  the  poor  to  go  into  the 
houses^    The  immediate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this 

as  weU  M  In  Middleaaz.    ^«re  was  only  one  eaoh  in  Lancashire,  Lincolnsfaiie, 
Norfolk,  Snflolk,  Warwickshire,  Wiltshire  and  Worcestershire. 
^  9  Geo.  L  0.  7. 

*  Sir  Frederick  Edeo  reports  of  Stanhope  in  Durham  in  1796:  "The  poor 
have  heen  farmed  for  many  years :  ahoat  25  years  ago  they  were  farmed  for  £260, 
hat  the  expense  has  gradoally  increased  since  that  period ;  the  year  before  last 
the  expense  was  £496  and  last  year  £494 ;  and  the  Contractor  says  that  he  shall 
lose  £100  by  his  last  bargain,  and  will  not  take  the  poor  this  year  nnder  £700. 
Twenty-two  poor  people  are  at  present  In  the  house,  and  100  famiUes  receiye 
weekly  relief  out  of  it ;  these  oat-poor  the  Contractor  says  will  cost  him  £450  for 
the  year  ending  at  May  Day  last.  The  Poor-hoose  was  bnilt  aboat  fifteen  years 
ago ;  it  is,  like  most  others  in  the  hands  of  Contractors,  in  a  very  dirty  state." 

*  At  Newcastle,  according  to  Eden,  writing  id  1796,  "  the  Gkiteshead  comtnetor 
is  allowed  28.  a  head  for  each  pauper  in  the  poor-honse,  and  his  earnings.  The 
pariah  hoose  in  addition  gives  him  this  year  a  gratuity  of  £10,  bat  it  is  supposed 
he  will  be  a  considerable  loser  by  his  bargain."    lb.  654. 

At  Downhom  in  Norfolk  there  was  a  combination  of  those  systems.  "The 
poor  are  partly  farmed.  The  contractor  has  the  use  of  4  acres  of  land,  and  a  work- 
hoose  in  which  he  maintains  such  poor  as  the  parish  please  to  send  him.  They 
ifaad  beds,  &c  and  clothe  the  poor,  when  they  go  into  the  house ;  but  the  farmer 
provides  clothing  daring  their  residence  with  him.  He  is  paid  £95  a  year 
pnrvided  their  number  does  not  exceed  90,  and  for  all  above  that  number  2«. 
a  week  each,  he  is  likewise  entitled  to  their  earnings.  *  *  *  The  officers  give 
weekty  allowances  to  such  poor  as  can  support  themselves  upon  a  less  sum  than 
what  is  charged  by  the  master  of  the  poor-house."   lb,  450. 

^  The  effects  of  the  two  systems  of  farming  as  practised  in  different  counties 
•on  the  Welsh  border  is  diseussed  by  Mr  A.  J.  Lewis.  "  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  mode  of  farming  the  poor  as  practised  in  Monmouthshire  is  materially  different 
from  what  obtains  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire.  In  the  former  the  practice  is 
to  contract  for  the  iarming  of  the  poor,  impotent  and  able-bodied,  at  a  gross 
ammal  sum ;  in  the  latter,  the  parish  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  governor 
<ir  manager  of  the  workhouse  to  aDow  him  a  certain  sum  per  week  for  each  pauper 
relieved  in  the  workhouse,  and  in  general  the  agreement  specifies  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  with  wfaioh  each  pauper  is  to  be  daily  supplied.  The  effects  of 
the  two  systems  are  also  different ;  in  the  latter  it  is  the  interest  of  the  contractor 
to  get  as  many  paupers  into  the  workhouse  as  he  possibly  can ;  in  the  former,  he 
admits  as  few  as  possible.  The  person  who  is  allowed  a  given  sum  per  week  for 
each  pauper  relieved  in  the  workhouse  finds,  that  the  more  he  has  to  maintain  the 
greater  is  his  profit.  He  who  oontraote  to  maintain  them  at  a  gross  annual  sum, 
eaves  more  out  of  that  allowance  by  kcieping  the  poor  out  of  the  workhouse,  for 
the  poor  invariably  prefer  the  smallest  pittance  as  out  pensioners  rather  than 
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A.D.  1689  sjrstem  was  a  great  decrease  of  the  rates ;  but  there  were 
difficulties  in  carrying  on  such  establishments  satis£Etctorily\ 
and  the  condition  of  some  of  the  houses  which  survived 
in  1833,  where  the  poor  were  huddled  together  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  was  disgraceful  in  the  extreme*. 

Though  the  establishment  of  these  institutions  did  not 

realise  the   expectations  of  their  promoters,  they  served 

indirectly  to  check  the  increase  of  pauperism.    Overseers 

were  empowered  in  1723  to  refuse  relief  to  persons  who 

cheeked  the  would  not  enter  the  houses,  and  there  was  in  consequence 

J2J2*****'"^  *  great  check  upon  the  growing  expenditure  on  the  poor. 

The  decline  in  the  rates  during  this  period  is  sometimes 

spoken  of  as  a  proof  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 

labourer  in  the  eighteenth  century;  more  probably  it  merely 

indicates  the  increased  stringency  on  the  part  of  the  officiala 

a»  did       This  was  shown,  not  merely  in  the  diminution  of  the  charge 

oneottagea.  for  maintenance,  but  in  the  war  which  was  carried  on, 

in  many  parishes,  against  cottages.    There  was  a  regular 

crusade  against  the  half- vagrant,  half-pauper  class  that  sub* 

sisted  on  the  commons ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  authorities 

enter  the  workhonse,  and  the  fact  is,  that  what  the  contractor  gives  a  pauper  in 
the  shape  of  allowance  oat  of  the  workhonse,  is  not  by  a  half  or  a  third  so  mnch 
as  it  would  cost  him,  were  he  to  maintain  snch  panper  in  it.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
the  parishes  in  Monmonthshire  yon  will  find  the  workhonses  almost  deserted. 
Their  workhonses  or  poorhonses  seem  scarcely  to  answer  any  other  ends,  hat 
that  of  terrifying  paupers  into  a  willingness  to  accept  the  qnantom  of  allowance 
the  contractor  may  think  fit  to  offer  them."   Report§t  1884,  xxvizl  664. 

1  Henry  Fielding  wrote  on  the  saVjeet  in  1768  in  a  Frqpoadl  far  making 
on  effectual  Provision  far  the  Poor,  The  experience  of  half  a  centary  as  to  the 
management  of  workhonses  and  the  trades  which  could  be  carried  on  in  them  was 
summed  np  by  Mr  W.  Bailey  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  his  Tre^Uise  on  the  Better 
Ev^kymewt  of  the  Poor  (1758).  Pennant  writing  in  1787  speaks  with  moefa 
enthusiasm  of  the  large  honse  o£  industry  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  enomeraiea 
the  employments.   Journey,  n.  166. 

s  The  Chatham  case  was  particularly  bad  {ReportSj  1834,  xxTin.  224),  also  the 
management  of  Preston  in  Sussex  {lb.  689),  and  in  some  of  the  large  London  parishes 
the  aathorities  had  not  suiflcient  powers  to  cope  with  the  hardened  offenders, 
lb.  78.  The  commissioners  reported  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  oaaea 
the  workhoase  "  is  a  large  almshouse  in  which  the  young  are  trained  in  idleness, 
ignorance  and  yioe ;  the  able-bodied  maintained  in  sluggish  sensaal  indolence;  the 
aged  and  more  respectable  exposed  to  all  the  misery  that  is  inddent  to  dwelling 
in  such  a  society,  without  government  or  dassificataon,  and  the  whole  body  of 
inmates  subsisting  on  food  far  exceeding  both  in  kind  and  in  amount,  not  merely 
the  diet  of  the  independent  labourer,  but  that  of  the  majority  of  persons  who 
contribute  to  their  support."    Beporte,  1884,  xxvn.  81. 
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was  to  treat  their  poverty  as  a  crime.    The  local  adminis-  ^7^^ ^^ 
tration  was  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit,  for  every  overseer 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  his  primary  duty  to  keep  down  the 
rates  at  all  hazards^    The  policy  proved  successful  in  it&huat  the 
main  object,  though  at  what  expense  of  suffering  we  shall  mueh\ 
never  know.    Under  the  influence  of  the  workhouse  test  and  ^*^^^ 
the  harshness  of  overseers  the  sums  expended  in  poor  relief 
diminished  from  £819,000  in  1698«  to  about  £689,000  in  1750. 
The  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  a  reaction  against  this  stringent  administration  of 
poor  relief;  the  change  was  not  merely  due  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  sentiment,  but  was  to  some  extent  justified  by 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  causes  of  pauperism.    If  it  Since  em^ 
had  been  true  to  say  that  all  poverty  was  due  to  the  fiaiult  of  ^2J?o 
the  distressed  and  his  idleness,  there  would  have  been  some  ^£^2^  no 
excnse  for  insisting  that  the  poor  should  be  treated  harshly,  f^^  <>f 
But  as  Joseph  Massie  showed  most  clearly,  distress  did  not 
always  arise  from  the  fault  of  the  sufferers,  but  sometimes 
from  their  misfortune.     He  pointed  out  that  the  tendency 
of  the  new  development  of  manufactures',  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  enclosure  on  the  tenantry,  was  to  divorce  the  poor  man 
frrom  the  soil,  and  to  expose  him  to  risks  from,  all  the  un- 
certainties of  business.     "  Many  People  are  reduced  to  that 
pitiable  Way  of  Life,  by  Want  of  Emplo3nQttent,  Sickness  or 
some  other  Accident;  and  the  Reluctance,  or  ill  Success^ 
with  which  such   unfortunate  People  do  practise  begging, 
is  frequently  manifested  by  a  poor  and  emaciated  Man  or 
Woman  being  found  drowned  or  starved  to  Death,  so  that 
though  Choice,  Idleness,  or  Drunkenness  may  be  reasons 
why  a  number  of  people  are  Beggars,  yet  this  Drowning,, 
and  perishing  for  Want,  are  sad   Proofs  that  the  general 
cause  is  Necessity.    And  if  any  person  thinks  those  Proofs 
are  insufficient,  the  great  Numbers  of  Thieves,  and  Pick- 
pockets which   daily  infest  this  metropolis,  will  put  the 
Matter  beyond  all  Doubt;   for  their  not    being   Beggars 

I  See  below,  p.  768. 

*  See  aboye,  p.  662  n.  4,  and  571,  also  608  and  688  below. 

*  Samnel  Richardson  in  his  additions  to  Defoe's  Tow  notes  tbe  heayy  poor 
rates  at  Booking  in  Essex  in  oonseqnence  of  the  decay  of  mannfaetores  (1742),. 
z.  118.    See  aboYe,  662  n.  4. 
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instead  of  Thieves,  etc.,  is  owing  to  the  different  Effects 
which  Necessity  produces  in  different  People,  according  to 
their  Tom  of  Mind,  Time  of  Life,  etc,  and  not  to  another 
Caused"  The  peasant  with  his  own  holding  was  rooted  to 
the  soil,  the  labourer  who  worked  for  wages  was  dependent 
upon  trade.  ''The  Real  Strength"  of  a  country,  he  says, 
"doth  not  consist  in  the  Number  of  Men  who  live  there, 
but  in  those  who  Defend  it;  and  the  Source  of  that 
astonishing  Disparity  between  the  One  and  the  Other  in 
England,  is  Removing  multitudes  of  people  from  our  natural 
and  fixed  Basis,  Land,  to  the  Artificial  and  Fluctuating 
Basis,  Traded"  His  insight  was  abundantly  justified,  in 
the  evil  days  of  the  Lidustrial  Revolution,  and  he  gave 
expression  to  a  feeling  which  many  people  shared,  and  which 
eventually  found  expression  in  parliamentary  enactments. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  was  marked  by  the  passing  of 
Gilbert's  Act  in  1782*.  At  the  Restoration  the  parishes  of 
England  had  been  armed  with  powers  for  defending  them- 
selves against  the  poor^ ;  on  the  eve  of  the  Lidustrial  Revo- 
lution, £s^ilities  were  given  for  granting  relief  lavishly.  The 
new  Act  was  an  experimental  measure,  and  did  not  apply  to 
the  whole  country,  but  only  to  those  parishes  which  decided 
to  adopt  it,  and  to  unite  with  others.  Li  these  new  Licorpora- 
tions  the  practice  of  contracting  for  the  labour  of  the  poor  was 
))rought  under  strict  supervision ;  able-bodied  men  were  not 
«et  to  tasks  in  the  house,  but  were  encouraged  to  take  such 
employment  as  they  could  get  in  the  district,  and  might  have 
their  wages  supplemented  by  parochial  allowances.  The  work- 
house test  practically  ceased  to  operate,  since  the  houses  in 
the  Gilbert  Unions  were  employed  for  the  reception  of  the 
impotent'  rather  than  as  Houses  of  Industry.  At  the  same 
time,  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  was  transferred  fix)m  the  parochial  officials  to  men  of 
better  social  status^,  who,as  guardians  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
acted  for  the  several  parishes  combined  in  a  Union ;  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  Gilbert's  Act  was  adopted,  the  churchwardens  and 

1  A  Flan,  etc,,  60.  *  Ih.  p.  69.  *  22  Geo.  IH.  c.  8S. 

*  Sir  G.  Goode,  Report  on  the  Law  of  Settlement^  in  Reports,  1851.  zxvz.  251» 
printed  pag.  67.  *  Pari.  Hist.  xzn.  801. 

•  T.  Gilbert,  Considerations  on  the  kills  for  the  better  relief  of  ihe  poor  (17S7),  18. 
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overseeiB  ceased  to  be  concerned  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  ^^l^^ 
fiurther  than  by  the  collection  of  rates.  It  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  established  a  new  system  which  was  based  on 
new  principles,  and  which  existed  side  by  side  with  the  old« 
accoiding  as  different  parishes  exercised  their  local  option\ 
The  confusion  in  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  was  farther 
confounded  by  the  special  provisions  which  were  adopted  in 
various  towns  and  districts  under  the  authoiity  of  private 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

A  farther  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  the  system,  as  it  ««*. 

.  aoMmt  tht 

had  been  administered  in  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  aetOememi 
century,  was  effected  by  modifying  the  unfair  restrictions  J^  1795)^*** 
which  the  law  of  settlement  placed  on  the  artisan.    The 
tyranny  of  the  overseers  had  been  specially  felt  by  such 
new-comers  in  a  parish,  as   might  become  chargeable  at 
some  future  time;  but  in  1795,  an  Act  was  passed  which 
protected  them  from  interference,  until  they  actually  became 
chargeable.    This  measure  did  not  render  it  easier  to  obtain 
a  new  settlement ;  but  it  enabled  labourers  to  live  and  work 
in  any  parish,  so  long  as  they  could  pay  their  way  and  did 
not  come  upon  the  rates;  and  it  protected  them  from  the 
cruelty  of  sudden  and  injudicious  removal,  if,  through  sickness, 
they  did  become  dependent  on  parochial  relief*.    These  re-  '^^JZx^ 
laxations  were  in  themselves  harmless,  but  they  prepared  s^wmftn^  0/ 
the  way  for  that  granting  of  lavish  relief,  in  the  early  part  relief  more 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  led  to  the  growth  of  a 
pauperised  class  of  a  new  type,  and  one  which  proved  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  the   half-criminal,  half-pauper 
cottagers  on  the  commons  had  been.     The  provision  of 
maintenance  on  the  land  for  persons,  who  were  under  no 
obligation  to  work,  could  not  be  extended  indefinitely;  but 
the  lavish  distribution  of  outdoor  relief  seemed  to  have 
unlimited  possibilities  of  mischie£    It  pauperised  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rural  poor  and  contaminated  many  other 
persons  as  well,  before  it  was  effectively  checked. 

1  At  first  very  little  use  was  made  of  it  (Young,  Considerations  on  the  subject 
4»/  Poor  houses,  17%,  p.  29) ;  before  1884,  924  parishes  had  adopted  it 

*  85  Geo.  m.  c.  101.    An  Act  to  prevent  the  removal  of  poor  persons  until 
Aeif  shall  become  actually  chargeable.    The  attempt  to  remedy  hardships,  by 
8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  80,  had  proved  ineffectual. 

37—2 
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A.D.  1689  237.  Such  were  the  changes  at  work  within  the  reakn, 
but  the  encouragement  given  to  particular  interests  at  home 
eourage-  affected  Other  parts  of  the  British  System.  The  systematic 
£^z^ '  ^  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  increase  the  shipping  and  foster 
1^^^  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  had  a  marked,  and,  to  some 
extent,  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
American  and  West  Indian  plantations.  These  colonists 
were  scarcely  touched  by  legislation  in  regard  to  the  English 
landed  interest,  except  in  so  &r  as  the  protective  tarifife, 
imposed  by  the  Restoration  Parliament,  prevented  them  fix>m 
establishing  a  trade  in  cereals.  The  case  of  Ireland  was 
entirely  different:  the  sister  island  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  from  the  repression  of  her 
industries ;  but  the  chief  grievances  of  which  she  had  cause 
to  complain  arose  from  the  agricultural,  rather  than  from  the 
industrial,  or  commercial,  policy  of  the  British  Parliament. 
In  climate  and  position  Ireland  is  so  far  similar  to  Great 
Britain  that  her  products  entered  into  direct  competition 
with  those  of  the  English  soil  Probably  nothing  did  greater 
harm  to  Ireland  than  the  system  of  bounties  by  which 
English  corn-growing  was  encouraged.  The  English  farmer 
found  it  profitable  to  grow  com,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
bounty  he  was  able  to  export  it  to  Dublin,  at  rates  which 
defied  competition  in  a  country  where  wheat-growing  had 
reacted  un-  made  but  little  progress.  The  very  same  measure  which 
oniriah  ^  cncouraged  the  application  of  capital  to  the  English  soil, 
manage-  rendered  it  utterly  unprofitable  to  invest  money  in  im- 
«en«,  proving  the  cultivation  of  Ireland^  The  graziers  had 
suffered  under  Charles  IL;  wool-growing  was  less  profitable 
than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  drapery  trade  had  had  a 
fiair  chance;  while  tillage  was  depressed  by  the  English 
bounties.  The  backward  condition  of  agriculture,  despite 
the  excellence  of  the  soil,  made  a  very  deep  impression 
on  Arthur  Young,  and  the  causes  are  fully  described  by 
Mr  Newenham.  "The  different  disadvantages  which  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland  laboured  under  ♦  ♦  •  had,  almost 
necessarily,  the  effect  of   preventing  an   accumulation  of 

1  For  an  exceptional  case  of  cultivation  for  export,  see  Pococke,  Tow  im 
Ireland  in  1752,  p.  64. 
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capital  among  those  who,  with  a  view  to  a  livelihood, ^^J^^ 
were  principally  concerned  in  that  pursuit.  The  wealthier 
occupiers  of  the  land  were  generally  engaged  in  the  business 
of  pasture ;  and  the  profits  thence  accruing  to  them  were, 
for  the  most  part,  expended  in  the  purchase  of  those  articles, 
which  the  prevailing  practice  of  excessive  hospitality  re- 
quired; seldom  or  never  in  agricultural  projects.  Several 
of  the  country  gentlemen  pursued  tillage  in  their  respective 
demesnes  with  some  spirit  and  some  skill,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  supplying  the  demands  of  their  &milies;  but  tew  and/ewof 
of  them  extended  their  views  to  the  augmentation  of  their  lords 
rentals,  by  the  improvement  of  the  waste  and  unproductive  ^^^to 
land  which  they  possessed.  *  *  The  generality  of  them  in  *^^]^'*^ 
Ireland  could  not,  or  at  least  thought  they  could  not,  con- 
veniently abridge  their  annual  expenses,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  them  to  collect  a  sufficient  capital  for  carrying 
into  effect  extensive  plans  of  improvement;  and  many  of 
them  were  probably  deterred  from  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  their  encumbered  estates  by  borrowing  money  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  tillage  of  Ireland  for  home  supply,  for  there 
was  not  sufficient  encouragement  held  forth  to  cultivate  com 
for  exportation,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  those  who  engaged 
in  it  with  no  other  capital  than  the  aid  of  three  or  four  lusty 
sons  as  partners,  whose  united  endeavours  were  directed, 
during  their  short  leases,  to  extract  from  the  land  as  much 
as  the  condition  in  which  they  found  it  would  admit  of; 
and  whose  annual  profits,  hardly  earned,  after  defraying  the 
trivial  expenses  of  their  food  and  clothing,  were  very  rarely 
sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  any  agricultural  undertaking 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  attended  with  even  moderate 
expense.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  waste  land  of  Ireland, 
presenting  such  an  immense  source  of  wealth,  was  left  almost 
neglected  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  ^"  We  may 
here  see  the  greatest  of  the  evils  which  was  brought  upon 
Ireland  by  absenteeism.  In  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century  the  "art  of  agriculture  progressed  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century  the  great  landowners  were  the  most 
zealous  students    of  agriculture,  and   the  boldest   experi- 

^  Newenham,  View  of  the  reeowcea  of  Ireland,  76. 
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take  no  such  interest  in  their  estates;  and  the  existing 
laws  did  not  ensure  such  profit  to  the  agriculturist  as  to 
render  tillage  a  tempting  investment  in  Ireland.  The 
trivial  bounties'  which  were  eventually  given  on  export 
(unaccompanied  as  they  were  by  any  protection  against  the 
constant  importation  of  bounty-fisivoured  com  from  England) 
did  not  render  tillage  profitable.  Landlords  were  on  the 
whole  opposed  to  it',  and  the  measures,  which  tried  to  force 
them  to  adopt  it,  remained  a  dead  letter\  It  was  not  till 
England  had  begun  to  lose  her  position  as  a  European  granary, 
and  the  necessity  for  import  was  coming  to  be  regularly  felt, 
that  Ireland  was  put  on  anything  like  an  equality  with  her 
in  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  corn-growing". 
while  their  The  landed  men,  in  the  T)asture  counties  of  England,  were 
/arming  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  the  fieivour  extended  to  their  oom- 
^^^l^lraged,  growing  compatriots;  and  this  made  them  all  the  more  eager 
to  obtain  protection  against  the  competition  of  Irish  graziers. 
Their  success  in  prohibiting  the  legitimate  trade  in  Irish 
wool,  and  Irish  provisions,  was  most  detrimental  to  the 
economic  interests  of  the  realm  as  a  whole;  Irish  wool 
was  smuggled  to  the  continent  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  supplied  the  staple  material  for  manufactures  which 
threatened  to  rival  our  own',  while  the  Dutch  and  the 
French  had  the  advantage  of  providing  their  ships  on 
easy  terms  with  Irish  victuals,  since  there  were  so  many 
hindrances  to  the  purchase  of  them  for  English  vessels^; 
but  the  landowners  in  the  grass  counties  were  inclined  to 
demand  farther  protective  measures'. 

1  Thorold  Rogers,  AgricuUm^  amd  Pricee,  t.  p.  viL 

•  Newenham,  124, 130.  •  Ih,  126. 
«  1  Geo.  n.  0. 10  (Lriah) ;  Newenham,  128. 

s  19  and  20  Q«o.  HL  o.  17  (Iriflh};  Newenfaam,  142. 

•  See  above,  pp.  874,  878. 

T  Ireland  had  been  allowed  a  direct  trade  with  the  colonies  in  1660,  but  this 
pennission  was  withdrawn  by  the  terms  of  22  and  28  C.  IL  c.  26,  and  7  and  S 
W.  m.  c.  22.  The  first  relaxation  of  this  restriction,  4  Geo.  IL  c  16,  only 
enabled  her  to  procure  nun  on  easy  terms  from  the  Weet  Indies,  and  this  again 
may  be  represented  as  sacrificing  native  distilling  to  a  trade  In  which  mneh 
English  capital  was  invested  (Newenham,  100).  It  also  encouraged  the  Irish  to 
pnrchase  West  Indian  products  from  the  French  Islands ;  and  to  pay  for  them  by 
Tictnalling  French  ships.    Caldwell,  Enquiry ^  in  Debateit  771. 

•  W.  Allen,  The  Landhrd'e  Oampiuii4m  (1742),  p.  21. 
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It  i8  also  true  that  the  forests  in  Ireland  were  ruthlessly  ^^vl^^ 
wasted,  at  a  time  when  anxiety  was  keenly  felt  in  regard  ^^^  ^J^^ 
to  the  preservation  of  English  woods.  The  ilnglish  ™n'*'jj|^^  . 
manu&cturers,  suffering  as  they  did  from  deamess  of  fuel\ 
were  glad  to  have  smelting  carried  on  elsewhere,  so  long  as 
they  had  advantages  in  working  up  the  material  provided 
for  them.  In  1696  and  1697  the  duties  were  removed 
from  bar  iron  imported  into  England  from  Ireland';  this 
led  to  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  Irish  forests';  though 
various  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  to  promote 
the  planting  of  trees,  they  proved  utterly  ineffective.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  exportation  of  timber  to  England  was 
permitted  on  very  eaety  terms^  and  as  a  result  the  forests  of 
Ireland  were  absolutely  ruined.  As  Ireland  had  at  one  time 
been  specially  well  provided  with  the  materials  for  building, 
fitting  and  provisioning  ships',  this  wanton  waste  prevented 
her  from  taking  the  part  she  might  have  otherwise  done  in 
the  work  of  ship-building  or  in  the  shipping  trades.  In  brief 
it  may  be  said  that  all  the  encouragements,  which  were  given 
in  England,  acted  as  positive  discouragements  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Irish  estates,  and  that  she  derived  no  countervailing 
advantage  for  the  disabilities  which  were  imposed  upon  her 
by  the  British  system. 

XVII.    The  beginning  of  the  end. 

238.    The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  had  many  m  •mom- 
results;   for  our  purposes  it  is  important  to  note  that  it^^^^^ 
occasioned  a  revulsion  in  the  economic  policy  of  this  country.  ^^I^pfj^g 
ParUamentary  Colbertism  had  aimed  at  controlling  the  de-  ^r»«M* 
velopment  of  all  the  territories  under  British  role  in  such  a  ^S:Z 
way  as  to  react  on  the  prosperity  of  British  industry.    When 
the  thirteen  colonies  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Mother 

1  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  gkas  manufactare  hi  England  had  an  ezclnaiTe  right 
to  the  exportation  of  glass ;  the  prohibition  of  export  hindered  the  deyelopmeiit  of 
•n  Irish  trade,  though  the  oonntry  was  especially  suited  for  it,  until  1779. 
Newcnham,  cp.  eit.  104,  192. 

>  7  and  8  Wm.  m.  o.  10,  §  xvii.,  and  8  and  9  Wm.  m.  c.  80,  x. 

*  The  mannfaetarers  sabsequently  agitated  for  the  admission  of  bar  iron  from 
America.    See  aboye,  p.  526. 

<  2  Anne,  c.  2  (Irish) ;  Newenham,  153-4.  •  lb.  156. 
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AJ>.  1689   Country,  a  most  important  member  of  the  body  economic 

wafi  lopped  away.    It  was  no  longer  possible  to  control  this 

great  branch  of  commerce  so  afi  to  render  it  subservient  to 

anddU-     the  promotion  of  English  manu&cttires.    The  system  had 

pr^c^ia'  ^^^^  to  pieces  and  was  at  once  discredited,  since  it  seemed 

to  have  brought  about  a  blow  to  British  prestige. 
JEcpnomie         The  economic  effects  of  the  severance  were  for  reaching ; 
^n«vance8  ^^^  ^j^^  extent  to  which  economic  causes  contributed  to  bring 
^^^^^^  about  the  revolt  of  the  Americans  has  been  exaggerated. 
Contemporary  observers,  and    later   historians,  have  been 
accustomed   to   insist    on   the   commercial   and   industrial 
grievances  of  the  colonists,  as  not  only  the  occasion,  but  the 
principal  reason  of  their  determination  to  break  with  the 
Mother  Country.    There  was  no  other  obvious  ground  for 
their  decision;  they  had  no  religious  disabilities,  and  they 
had  a  large  measure  of  political  self-government ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  secret  of  their  dissatisfaction  must  have  lain  in  the 
galling  nature  of  the  control  exercised  over  their  commerce 
but  they      and  industry.    That  they  had  grievances  is  true,  and  for 
^]^ve     *^®8e  the  Parliamentary  Colbertism  of  the  Whigs  is  un- 
preased       doubtcdlv  to  be  blamed*:  but  Professor  Ashley  has  shown 
that  the  pressure  of  these  annoyances  has  been  over-rated  to 
some  extents  The  colonists  seem  to  have  been  not  indisposed 
to  accept  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  trading  out  of 
regard  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Mother  Country;  it 
is  rather  true  that  the  increasing  political  cleavage  rendered 
the  economic  situation  strained.    The  colonists  felt  no  duty 
to  contribute  from  their  meagre  resources  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  any  particular  interest  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
ifitkadnot  The  colonial  sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  Crown  might 
£/ieco2omaZ  possibly  have  been  stronger,  if  the  English  Revolution  had 
ifUerlat  in  &iled ;  for  it  certainly  was  not  transferred  to  the  Hanoverians 
wJi^n       ®^^  *^®"^  belongings.    There  were  many  Englishmen  who 
politics^     regretted  the  feet  that  their  country  was  so  fi^uently  em- 
broiled in  continental  struggles  from  which  she  had  little  to 
gain;  the  colonists  were  reluctant  to  sacrifice  anjrthing  in 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  481,  and  686  below. 

*  The  Commercial  LegieUuion  of  EngUmd  and  the  American  Colonies,  I6G0— 
1760,  in  8urvey$,  809—886. 
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such  a  cause,  and  they  were  careful  to  guard  themselves  aj>.  1689 
against  being  called  on  to  bear  a  direct  share  in  the  cost. 

Comparatively  slight   economic    grievances    sufficed   to 
rouse  the  colonists  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  not  only  be- 
cause the  ties  with  English  authority  were  being  weakened,  tmdfrcm 
but  because  they  were  learning  to  cherish  positive  political  tkd^e 
ambitions  of  their  own.    The  plantations  had  grown  up  i^^f^^thwig 
vigorous  communities  with  an  active  life,  and  they  desired  ««o«^* 
to  stand  alone.    The  northern  colonies  had  been  forced  in 
self  defence  to  rely  to  some  extent  on  local  industries,  and 
they  could  see  their  way  to  a  position  of  economic  inde- 
pendence. It  was  because  of  the  healthy  activity,  which  they 
had  developed  under  British  tutelage,  that  they  cherished 
aspirations  after  a  freedom  from  control  which  should  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  realising  their  own  ideala    The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  had  gone  to  the  New  World  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  out  their  own  views  of  what  religious  life  ought 
to   be^;    by  joining  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
their  descendants  in  New  England  seized  an  opportunity  of 
claiming  the  right  to  work  out  their  own  ideals  of  political 
life,  apart  fi^m  the  conflicts  and  entanglements  of  the  Old 
World.  This  was  the  positive  aim  in  the  minds  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  time,  and  any  economic  grievance  sinks  into  in- 
significance by  its  side.    In  so  far  as  economic  causes  affected 
them  at  all,  it  was  chiefly  because  the  extent  and  resources 
of  their  country  rendered  the  colonists  self-reliant.    The  men  to  work  out 
of  Massachusetts  had  a  consciousness  of  their  own  economic  poiU^P 
independence  as  a  community,  which  gave  them  confidence  *'"**^ 
in  asserting  a  claim  to  follow  their  own  political  destiny 
for  themselves.    The  New  Englanders  had  little  sense  of 
obligation'  to  the  Mother  Country.     In  the  early  days  the 
pioneers  had  cleared  the  ground,  and  fought  against  the 
Indians;  bit  by  bit  their  descendants  had  pushed  farther 
into  the  continent;  they  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle  with  France,  and  had  proved  their  capacity  in 

1  Beligioos  ideas  did  not  enter  veiy  largely  into  the  atrnggle,  thongh  the  fear 
that  ihey  would  loee  their  uncontrolled  position  l^  the  introduction  of  an  episco- 
pate was  a  motiye  which  influenced  the  ministers  to  take  the  side  of  independence, 
in  a  way  that  the  edncated  classes  generally  were  loth  to  do. 

*  On  the  other  hand  the  people  of  England  were  yeiy  mnch  impressed  l^  the 
aacriflces  they  had  made  for  the  plantations. 
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the  field  When  at  length  the  French  power  was  broken 
at  Quebec,  the  colonists  felt  that  they  could  hold  their  own 
on  an  enormous  continent;  it  was  inconceivable  that  they 
should  look  again  to  anyone  but  themselves  for  protection 
against  a  foe.  Hence  the  authority  of  the  Mother  Country 
was  entirely  sapped;  it  could  only  have  been  permanently 
maintained  by  a  constant  exennse  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  Qovemment  at  home,  and  by  the  highest  tact  on  the 
part  of  its  representatives  in  America.  It  was  not  from 
grievances  caused  by  economic  dependence,  but  from  the 
economic  strength  of  the  colonies,  that  the  desire  to  sever 
their  connection  aroseS  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  concessions  in  the  way  of  Parliamentary  representation 
would  have  rendered  them  content  to  remain  in  a  condition 
of  political  dependence,  for  all  time. 

The  economic  treatment  of  the  colonists  by  the  Mother 
Country  doubtless  gave  rise  to  some  inconvenience;  we 
cannot  gauge  its  full  extent.  The  principles  on  which  it 
rested  however,  were  not  in  themselves  unreasonable;  no 
serious  statesman  would  have  expected  a  country  to  tolerate 
hostile  competition  on  the  part  of  its  dependencies ;  but  the 
principles  were  applied  to  the  colonies  in  a  manner  which 
rendered  the  action  of  the  Mother  Country  irritating  to 
all  sections  of  the  community. 

The  enactments  for  Ireland  had  been  a  blow  to  oertam 
producers,  and  stamped  out  trades  that  were  beginning  to 
flourish ;  but  in  America,  the  grievance  was  chiefly  felt  by 
the  consumers,  who  had  to  pay  veiy  heavily  for  all  their 
clothes  and  implements.  The  duties  whiph  were  levied  on 
their  raw  produce  and  fish,  afler  the  Restoration',  put  them 
to  considerable  straits  to  find  goods  with  which  to  purchase 
stores ;  and  they  had  begun  to  manufacture  as  well  as  they 
could,  because  of  their  inability  to  buy.  Had  they  been 
permitted  to  manufacture  for  the  local  demand,  they  might 
possibly  have  acquiesced  in  any  legislation  which  prevented 


1  This  danger  had  been  indicated  by  Tarioiu  writers.  Compare  Gfaild'a 
argument  in  support  of  the  thesis  "  that  New  England  is  the  moat  prejudicial 
plantation  to  this  kingdom."  New  Diecouree  of  trade  (1694),  p.  212.  Oee,  Trad^ 
and  Navigation  of  Oreat  Britain  (1767),  p.  178. 

>  Beer,  Commercial  Policy  of  England^  74. 
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them  from  competing  with  the  Mother  Country  in  other  A.D.  1689 
markets.    But  the  statesmen  of  the  period  appear  to  have  " 
thought  that  it  was  easier  to  prevent  these  industries  from 
coming  into  existence  at  all,  than  to  control  them  when  and  to 
once  tiiey  were  planted,  as  they  had  tried  to  do,  not  very  gonial 
successftilly,  with   the   manufacture  of  hats\    With   this  •"^•'**'^' 
view  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  migration  of  skilled 
artisans*  to  the  colonies,  and  to  reserve  the  colonial  market 
OB  a  monopoly  for  English  producers.    During  the  period  of 
Whig  ascendancy  these  principles  were  applied  in  turn  to 
the  woollen   trade*,  and  to   iron-manufactures,  for  which 
one  or  other  of  the  colonies  were  admirably  adapted.    The 
policy  of  stimulating  English  industry  was  pursued  with 
ruthless  consistency,  and  constituted  an  economic  grievance 
firom  which  all  the  colonists  suffered  somewhat,  and  which 
many  of  them  resented. 

Whether  the  economic  grievances  were  great  or  small,  we  but 
can  hardly  regard  them  as  the  determining  cause,  when  we  Jl^^nUc 
look  either  at  the  incident  which  brought  about  the  breach,  or  ^^^J^ 
at  the  line  along  which  the  cleavage  took  place.     Economic  determiw 
considerations  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Boston  tea 
party ^;   the  colonists  resented  the   exclusive  privileges  of 
the  East  India  Company,  but  the  disabilities  of  which  they 
complained  extended  to  all  private  shippers  in  Great  Britain 
as  well.    Nor  was  the  new  duty  in  any  way  oppressive. 

1  This  industry  wm  carried  <m  in  Lcndoii  hj  a  rery  limited  body,  who  probably 
kept  prloes  ap ;  the  London  hatters  managed  to  get  an  Act  in  their  fkvoiir  (6  Qeo. 
H.  c.  22),  bat  this  American  industry  appears  to  have  been  the  only  colonial 
maniifactnre  thai  dsTeloped  enough  to  compete  with  the  mother  ooimti7.  Beer, 
pp»  ctt»  82* 

*  A  stringent  measure  was  passed  in  1718  which  prohibited  artisans  from  going 
menm  the  sea  at  all,  and  insisted  that  those  who  had  done  so  should  return 
(6  Geo.  L  c  27,  An  Act  to  prevent  the  ineowoenienee  ariaing  from  seducing 
Artifieere  in  the  Mam^facturea  of  Great  Britain  into  foreign  parte).  Compare  the 
Bouth  Bea  Kidnapper,  by  J.  B.  (1780),  for  Spanish  attempts  to  entice  away  our 
■rtiflanB.    See  also  below,  p.  765.  *  Beer,  op.  cit,  78. 

4  '*  One  fact  is  dear  and  indisputable.  The  puUick  and  aTOwed  origin  of  this 
quarrel  was  on  taxation.  This  quarrel  has  indeed  brought  on  new  disputes  on 
new  questions ;  but  certainly  the  least  bitter,  and  the  fewest  of  all,  on  the  trade 
laws.  To  judge  which  ol  the  two  be  the  real,  radical  cause  of  quarrel,  we  haye  to 
see  whether  the  commerdal  dispute  did,  in  order  of  time,  precede  the  dispute  on 
taxation  f  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  it."  Burke,  Speech  on  Con- 
eiliaiion  with  America^  in  Worka,  i.  193. 
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Fains  had  been  taken  to  render  the  tax  on  tea  a  charge 
that  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  that  would  hanUy 
affect  the  consumers^  The  destruction  of  the  chests  was 
the  act  of  a  community,  conscious  of  its  own  vitality,  and 
determined  to  protest  against  the  control  of  fiuiy  outside 
authority,  whether  king  or  parliament.  The  first  blow  was 
not  instigated  by  economic  motives,  and  the  lines  of  cleavage 
in  the  colonial  possessions  had  no  perceptible  connection 
with  the  areas  which  were  exposed  to  the  pressure  of 
grievances  under  the  British  System.  The  sugar  and  the 
tobacco  plantations,  which  had  received  very  similar  care, 
took  opposite  sides ;  so,  too,  did  Canada  and  New  England, 
which  had  developed  under  very  similar  economic  conditions. 
It  was  unintelligible  to  the  English  colonists  that  the  French 
settlers  should  not  be  ready  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
throydng  off  a  yoke  that  had  been  so  recently  imposed; 
but  the  Canadians  were  deeply  embittered  against  their 
neighbours  in  America,  and  had  no  special  grudge  against 
King  George  III.  Little  cause  as  the  Canadians  had  to 
love  the  British  Crown,  they  had  fiur  more  grounds  for 
resentment  against  the  patrons  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
would  not  make  common  cause  with  their  English-speaking 
neighbours.  The  responsibility  for  the  desolation  of  Acadia* 
was  held  to  lie,  not  so  much  with  the  English  Oovemment, 
as  with  the  contractors  and  sailors  who  had  carried  off  the 
habitans,  and  scattered  them  in  the  English  plantations. 
Physical  contiguity  and  social  antipathy  defined  the  lines  along 
which  the  colonial  system  split  up,  and  economic  grievances 
were  hardly  perceptible  in  connection  with  the  actual  breach. 
239.  Economic  and  fiscal  objects  had  determined  the 
course  taken  by  British  statesmen  themselves*,  but  their  belief 


1  Fiake,  War  of  Independeneet  p.  80. 

*  The  jadgment  of  Burke  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Longfellow  seem  to  me  to 
be  sabstantially  correct.  Parkman  has  attempted  to  jostify  the  deportation  of 
the  AcadianB  {Monteaim  and  Wolf,  1901,  x.  284),  bat  he  was  not  aoqnainted  with 
some  of  the  most  important  docmnentaiy  eyidence  which  has  been  more  reoentlj 
printed  by  Gasgrain.  The  Britiah  Governors  prevented  the  Acadiana  from 
exercising  the  right  of  emigration  to  French  territory  which  had  been  secured  to 
them  l^  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  Acadians  were  forced  to  remain  miwillingly 
on  British  soil,  and  then  punished  because  of  their  divided  loyalty.  Gasgrain, 
Un  pilerinage  au  Pa^e  d'^angiline,  p.  112.  *  See  above,  p.  424. 
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that  economic  grievances  were  the  fdndament€J  reason  for  the  ^^-  ^^^ 
revolt,  on  the  American  side,  appears  to  have  been  mistaken. 
Still,  this  opinion  had  immediate  and  important  results  on  hv  the 
the  remaining  members  of  the  colonial  system,  especially  in  rwSi^^^ 
the  coimtiy  which  had  suffered  most  severely  firom  British 
economic  policy^    In  1779  Lord  North  endeavoured  to  re- 
move the  main  commercial  disabilities  of  Ireland';   and 
after  1782,  when  the  Nationalist  movement  had  been  so  far 
successful  as  to  obtain  a  fuller  Parliamentary  freedom*,  a  ^J^^ 
serious  effort  was  made  by  the  Irish  to  imitate  the  policy  «nor« 
that  had  been  adopted  in  England,  and  thus  to  foster  their '^^^^'^    ^' 
agriculture  and  mdustry. 

A  large  number  of  measures,  with  these  objects  in  view,  ?^«  ^j«* 
was  passed  in  the  Parliamentary  session  1783 — 4;  but  it  is 
not  clear  that  sufficient  pains  were  taken  to  consider  the  real 
requirements  of  the  country.   This  objection  may  certainly  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  Act  which  followed  the  English  policy 
of  giving  bounties  on  com.    The  circumstances  of  the  two  ^^**ff^ 
countries  were  somewhat  different ;  for  corn  did  not  constitute  mtnt^xry 
the  food  of  the  Irish  peasant,  who  subsisted  chiefly  on  potatoes ;    ^    '^***"** 
premiums  on  the  growing  of  com  were  a  boon  to  farming  as 
a  trade,  but  did  not  directly  maintain  the  food  supply  of  the 
country.  Hence  the  political  bearing  of  the  Irish  com  bounties 
was  different  from  that  of  the  English,  even  though  many  of 
the  economic  results  may  have  been  similar.    The  bounties 
'gave  no  encouragement  to  provide  a  surplus  of  food,  and  no 
security  that  a  slight  &ilure  of  the  food  supply  would  not  result 
in  fieimine.    According  to  the  new  law  the  Irish  &rmer  could 
count  on  getting  nearly  30«.  a  barrel  for  his  wheat ;  a  bounty 
of  3^.  4d,  was  given  on  export,  when  the  price  was  not 
above  27«.;  exportation  was  prohibited  when  the  price  was 

1  Burke  in  1778  put  forward  the  doctrine  that  Ireland  ahonld  be  free  to  use  its 
natoral  facilities.    Worh9,  i.  324 ;  Salomon,  100. 

*  18  Geo.  m.  CO.  55  had  opened  np  the  colonial  trade,  and  free  trade  was 
granted  by  20  Geo.  HE.  cc.  6, 10,  18,  An  Act  to  permit  the  exportcUion  of  certain 
good*  directly  from  Ireland  into  amy  British  plantation  in  America^  or  any  British 
settlement  on  the  coaet  of  Africa,  and  for  fwriher  encouraging  the  fisheries  and 
navigation  of  Ireland, 

*  By  the  repeal  of  Poynings'  Law  which  gare  the  English  PriTj  ConncQ 
control  over  Irish  legislation,  and  ol  the  Declaratory  Act  (6  Geo.  L  o.  6),  which 
asserted  the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  I^ecky, 
England,  rr.  651. 
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A^-  MW  at  or  above  30*. ;  and  a  duty  of  IOj?.  was  imposed  on  every 
barrel  of  wheat  imported  when  the  price  was  below  30«.^ 
Irishmen  believed  that  the  efifect  of  this  measure  was  im- 
wtiA  fv^ani  mediately  perceived  in  the  stimulus  given  to  agriculture. 
The  exports  of  wheat  and  barley  rose  very  rapidly  firom  1785, 
and  though  they  fell  back  for  a  time  in  the  last  years  of  the 
century,  this  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  political  dis- 
turbances, partly  by  the  character  of  the  seasons  which  were 
most  unfavourable,  and  partly  by  the  rapid  development 
of  the  Dublin  breweries,  which  offered  an  excellent  home 
market  for  cereals.  The  manufacture  of  porter  in  Dublin 
may  be  said  to  date  from  1792',  and  its  influence  should 
certainly  be  taken  into  account ;  but  even  when  this  is  done, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  bounties  of  1784  did  more  than 
give  a  temporary  stimulus,  or  that  they  really  induced 
any  considerable  improvement  in  Irish  agriculture  by  the 
application  of  additional  capital  to  the  land*. 
and  Much    greater   success    attended    attempts    to    utilise 

^mmuni'  the  natural  £su:ilitie6  of  Ireland  for  internal  communication* 
cotton,  Y)y  water.  These  had  been  taken  into  account  many  years 
before,  and  early  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  some  undertakers 
were  empowered  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon*. 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.  conmiissioners  were  appointed 
to  devote  the  produce  of  certain  taxes  to  this  object;  and 
somewhat  later,  they  were  formed  into  a  Corporation  for 
promoting  and  carrying  on  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland*. 
They  accomplished  but  little,  however,  and  it  was  only  in 
1784  that  the  matter  was  heartily  taken  up,  and  the  work 
pushed  forward  energetically,  and  perhaps  extravagantly. 
The  Grand  Canal,  which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon, 
was  completed'  at  an  expenditure  of  more  than  a  million  of 
money;  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Boyne  {md  Banow 
was  improved. 

1  23  and  24  0«o.  m.  o.  19, 1783-84  (Xrish).  >  Newenham,  op.  cU,  227. 

*  See  the  fignres  in  Newenham,  op.  cit,  p.  216,  and  Martin,  Ireland  brfon  and 
afitr  the  Union,  63. 

*  The  roads  in  Ireland  seem  to  have  impressed  traveUers  Tery  fkTounblj. 
Tyerman,  Life  qf  Whit/ield,  z.  147 ;  A.  Yonng,  Tour  in  Ireland  (1780),  zz.  160.  On 
road-making  at  Letterkenny,  compare  Pooocke's  Tow,  68. 

*  Newenham,  143.  •  26  Geo.  II.  c.  10  (Irish).    Newenham,  147-^ 
7  Newenham,  202. 
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So  for  for  internal  traffic ;  but  attempts  were  also  made  to  fJ)-^!*** 
develop  the  indnstries  of  the  country  as  welL  Fishing  busses  ^^  ^ 
were  subsidised,  so  was  the  cotton  manu£sM2ture,  and  I^^^aI^*^ 
trade  increased  enormously  for  a  time.  Still  it  may  be  ^  «*«<"(• 
doubted  whether  the  bounties  really  brought  about  this 
change,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  new  development.  At  all  events  they  were  a  costly 
expedient^  and  the  fraud  and  peculation  to  which  they  gave 
rise*  were  a  serious  drawback  to  the  system.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  sudden,  though  brief,  expansion  of  Irish 
trade  was  due  to  other  causes  which  affected  her  commerce, 
and  especially  to  the  improved  &cilitie8  which  were  given 
for  trade  with  France  by  Pitt's  treaty.  Though  the  custom- 
house books  do  not  seem  to  show  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  French  trade  had  always  been  considerable;  the 
**  running  "  of  wool  had  been  a  matter  of  constant  complaint*, 
and  the  claret,  which  was  so  lavishly  consumed  in  Ireland, 
must  have  been  paid  for  in  goods,  even  if  much  of  it  evaded 
the  duty.  The  decline  of  the  new  era  of  prosperity  appears 
to  synchronise  with  the  fresh  rupture  with  France ;  and  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  with  the  subsequent  reconquest  of  Ireland, 
sufficiently  account  for  the  decline. 

The  changes  which  had  placed   the  economic  life   of3r*« 
Ireland  outside  the  control  of  the  British  Parliament  had  Hmue  of 
created   a  somewhat   anomalous   situation.     By  the   new^;^^^. 
position  which  Ireland  had  acquired,  in  1782,  it  l>6<5Mne^J^j^ 
necessary  to  arrange  for  the  commercial  relationships  on|^^'*<^^ 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  not,  tkrougJwut 
as  hitherto,  by  the  regulations  which  England  chose  to  itUa, 
impose  on  a  dependency.    In  1784  a  committee  of  the 
British  Privy  Council  examined  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  and  framed  a  report  which  was  regarded  in  Ireland 
as  admirably  impartial\     Early  in  the  following  year  a 
scheme,  based  upon  it,  was  submitted  to  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  and  readily  accepted  by  them ;  but  it  was  not 

1  Martin,  48.  Compare  lir  Cayandiah's  motion  for  retrenchment  in  17S4, 
Newenham,  206.  This  was  an  old  complaint  in  regard  to  other  bonntiea. 
Caldwell,  DebaUs  on  again  of  Ireland,  188,  803,  621. 

>  Martin,  op.  eit.  48;  Kewenham,  op,  eit,  206. 

*  See  aboye,  p.  550.  ^  Newenhaia,  258. 
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A.D.  1689   80  B&HB&iCtory  to  the  English  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
"~  draft  which  contained  their  amendments  roused  a  strong 

feeling  of  resentment  throughout  Ireland    But  the  existence 
of  these   conflicting  views  brought  out  the  necessity  of 
creating  some  ultimate  authority  which  might  settle  differ- 
ences as  they  arose.    The  English  House  of  Commons  had 
attempted  to  reserve  the  power  of  final  decision  for  England, 
and  this  had  been  the  main  ground  of  dissatis&ction  with 
and  a        the  revised  scheme  of  commercial  intercourse.    Two  other 
union  wot  possiblc  arrangements  remained ;  either  a  legislative  union, 
coune        or  the  "  establishment  of  a  board,  constituted  of  independent 
anaiiahu^    conmMSsioneis,  equally  and  impartially  drawn  from  both 
kingdomsV    This  last  suggestion  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  and  a  legislative  union  seemed  to  offer  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  commercial  difficulties'.    The  policy 
of  fostering  national  industry,  on  which  the  Irish  Parliament 
had  entered,  was  already  discredited  in  England;  and  the 
demands,  which  were  commonly  heard  in  Ireland,  for  the 
prohibition  of  British  manu£skctures*,  could  not  be  feivourably 
received  in  England. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Darien  expedition  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen  to  the  necessity  of  treating  Great  Britain  as 
one  economic  community,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
colonisation;  they  had  been  glad  to  arrange  for  Scottish 
M  Aa;  5«en  representation  as  a  means  of  securing  this  result.    In  the 
faund\n    l^ust  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  Englishmen  were  be- 
^SoiUi^.    coming  convinced  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  must  also 
be  treated  as  one  community  for  industrial  and  commercial 
purposes,  and  once  more  a  legislative  Union  was  carried  into 
effect.    The  representation  for  which  the  American  colonies 
had  appeared  to  pine  was  granted  to  the  Irish^  and  it  might 
have  proved  a  sufficient  remedy  in  a  country  that  was  less 
distracted  by  internal  differences.    In  the  case  of  Ireland 
the  grievances  had  been  very  serious,  but  they  were  merely 

1  Newenham,  266. 

s  Compare  Lard  SackrOle,  Pearl.  Hitt.  zsv.  877. 

•!&.,  870;  Martin,  19. 

^  On  the  effects  of  the  Union,  see  below,  p.  845. 
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economic.  There  was  no  positive  political  ideal  which  ap-  "^J^v^^^ 
pealed  to  the  various  elements  of  the  population  alike  and 
which  they  were  anxious  to  realise.  The  simplest  scheme 
for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  economic  mischiefi  in 
Ireland,  and  in  regard  to  its  relations  to  England,  seemed 
to  be  the  absorption  of  both  countries  under  the  control  of  a 
single  Parliament,  in  which  both  were  represented  and  which 
should  treat  both  alike. 

240.     The    break-down    of   Parliamentary    Colbertism,  ^dam 
through  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  and  the  ^Ued  a  ^ 
changed   policy   adopted    towards   Ireland   in    1779,   eyn-'J^;^'   . 
chronised  with  the  diffusion  of  certain  new  ideas  of  economic  **wcAa«^e; 
policy  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Mercantile  System  in  any  form.    In  1776  Adam  Smith 
published  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  argument  of  that 
epoch-making  book  went  to  show  that  the  principles,  on 
which  all  systems  of  national  economy  had  rested,  were  in 
themselves  untenable.    It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  the 
interesting  investigations  which  have  recently  taken  place 
as  to  the  obligations  of  Adam  Smith  to  other  writers,  or  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  his  opinions  took  shape  in  hia 
own  mind^;  we  are  merely  concerned  to  note  their  extra- 
ordinary practical  importance  in  sapping  the  foundations  of 
the  economic  policy  which  had  been  in  vogue,  in  our  own 
and  other  lands,  for  some  centuries. 

Till  his  time  the  main  object,  which  publicists  who  dealt  2^  treating 
with  economic  topics  had  had  before  their  minds,  was  the  weaUk 
power  of  the  country;  they  set  themselves  to  discuss  the 
particular  aspects  of  industry  and  commerce  which  would 
conduce  to  this  end,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
different  countries.  The  requirements  of  the  State  had 
been  the  first  consideration  of  seventeenth  century  writers, 
and  they  had  worked  back  to  the  funds  in  the  possession  of 
the  people  firom  which  these  requirements  could  be  supplied. 
Adam  Smith  approached  the  subject  from  the  other  end. 
The  first  object  of  political  economy,  as  he  understood  it, 
was  "to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the 

^  See  the  inkrodnctioii  to  his  ediftaon  of  Adam  Smith's  Lectures  on  Juaticet 
Bevefute  and  Arms,  by  E.  Cannan. 

a  38 
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A.D.  1689   people/'  the  second  was  "  to  supply  the  State  or  oommon- 

"  *   '      wesdth,  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public  servicesV 

He  simply  discussed  the  subject  of  wealth ;  its  bearing  on 

the  condition  of  the  State  appeared  an  after-thought.    He 

isolated  the  connection  of  National  Wealth    and  put  it 

forward  as  the  subject  matter  of  his  treatise;  and  in  this 

way  he  may  be  said  to  have  brought  into  clear  light  the 

principles  which  underlay  Parliamentary  Colbertism.    Those 

who  developed  this  system  had  concerned  themselves  about 

increasing  the  mass  of  national  wealth  of  any  and  every 

kind,  as  the  indirect  means  of  securing  national  power. 

without      Adam  Smith  eave  clearness  to  the  notions  which  were  im- 

ferenceto    plied  in  their  practice.    It  was  his  main  achievement  to 

^^^^^    treat  national  wealth  as  separable  from  other  elements  in 

Eeonomie   political  life,  and  in  this  way  he  defined  the  scope  of  the 

scientific  study  of  Economics*. 

It  thus  came  about  that  he  cut  away  the  political 
grounds  which  had  been  commonly  urged  for  interfering 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  In  former  times  it 
had  been  possible  to  insist  that  some  kinds  of  wealth  were 
more  important  for  the  promotion  of  national  power  than 
others,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  statesman  to  play 

1  Wealth  of  NaUotUf  it.,  introdactioii,  p.  178. 

*  By  iBdlating  wealth  as  a  aalq'eot  for  Btady  he  introdooed  an  immenae  simpli- 
fication. The  examination  of  economic  phenomena  became  more  definite;  and 
jnst  because  Adam  Smith  achieyed  this  resolt  his  work  rendered  it  possible  to  ask 
new  qnestions,  and  so  to  make  a  real  adTance  in  eyery  direction  of  social  stody. 
Not  till  we  isolate  wealth  and  examine  how  it  is  procured  and  how  it  may  be  need, 
can  we  really  set  abont  enquiring  how  material  goods  may  be  made  to  sabserye 
the  highest  ends  of  hmnan  life.  National  riyalries  and  national  power  are  but 
mean  things  after  all;  bat  till  the  stndy  of  wealth  was  dissociated  from  theee 
lower  aims,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  inyestigate  empirically  how  we  ooold  make 
the  most  of  the  resonroes  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  how  material  goods  mi|^t 
be  best  applied  for  the  seryice  of  man.  It  is  owing  to  Adam  Smith,  and  the 
manner  id  which  he  seyered  Economics  from  Politics,  that  we  can  raise  and 
disease,  even  if  we  cannot  soWe,  sach  problems  to-day. 

Similarly,  we  find  the  deaveet  testimony  to  his  greataess  in  the  new  form 
which  the  old  enquiries  assomed.  He  seyered  eoonomio  science  from  politics;  he 
dealt  with  it  as  concerned  with  physical  objects  and  natural  laws.  To  his  TCi>eli«ii 
predecessors  it  had  been  a  department  of  politics  or  morals ;  while  many  ol  his 
English  successors  recognised  that  in  his  hands  it  had  become  more  analogous  to 
physics,  and  delighted  to  treat  it  by  the  methods  of  mechanical  science.  Whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  gaye  the  turn  to  economic  problems  which  has 
brought  about  the  deyelqpment  of  modem  economio  theory. 
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on  private  interests  so  as  to  guide  them  into  the  directions  ^.D.  i689 
in   which    they  would  cooperate  for  the   maintenance  of 
national  power.    Sir  James  Steuart^  and  other  writers  had 
attenuated  th»  reasons  and  occasions  for  such  interference 
more  and  more,  but  Adam  Smith  swept  them  away.    The 
military  and  naval  power  of  a  country  is  clearly  'distinct 
from  the  powers  of  the  individual  citizens  as  separate  and 
distinct  persons ;  but  there  is  no  such  obvious  distinction  as 
regards  their  possessions.    It  is  at  least  plausible  to  say  that  He  km 
the  aggregate  of  the  wealth  of  individual  citizens  makes  up werefnelo 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  that  if  each  is  as  free  asj^^^^^^ 
possible  to  pursue  his  own  gain  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ^^^ 
will  be  suflSciently  attended  to,  and  its  power  will  follow  as  ^ouid 
a  matter  of  course.     The  concentration  of  attention  on  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  renders  a  thorough-going  doctrine  of 
economic  individualism  possible*.    When  the  new  conception 
was  once  clearly  grasped  it  became  obvious  that  interference 
with  any  individual,  in  the  way  he  conducts  his  business,  can 
scarcely  ever  be  justified  on  strictly  economic  grounds,  and 
that  costly  attempts  to  foster  exotic  trades  or  to  stimulate 
native  industries  are  on  the  face  of  it  absurd. 

The  standpoint,  which  Adam  Smith  thus  took,  enabled  and  thu 
him  to  render  his  attack  on  these  special  encouragements  ^^^e^" 
much  more  forcible  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the^^'J"*^ 
case.   In  the  seventeenth,  century  the  agitations  for  economic 
and  for  political  liberty  had  been  blended;  exception  was 
taken  to  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers and  the  patentees,  because  other  Englishmen  were 
excluded  from  certain  opportunities  of  trade.    This  criticism 
no  longer  held  good'  during  the  period  of  Whig  Ascendancy; 

1  Sir  James  is  still  definitely  within  the  oirde  ol  the  Merosntilist'B  ideas,  since 
he  holds  so  strongly  that  it  is  wise  for  the  statesman  to  direct  industry  and 
conmierce  into  the  right  channels ;  though  he  realises,  as  few  of  his  predecessors 
had  done,  that  this  is  a  most  difflcnlt  and  deUoate  operation. 

s  Oncken  has  pointed  oat  that  Adam  Smith  recognises  functions  and  interests 
of  goYemment  which  do  not  belong  to  any  individual,  and  is  thos  separated  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Manchester  SchooL  Z.  /.  SocicUtoisBefUcha/t,  1898,  z.  1-8 ; 
aee  also  Salomon,  WilUaan  Pitt,  196. 

*  It  reappears  in  the  controversies  over  the  £ast  India  Company;  Fox's  Bill 
would  have  shorn  it  of  its  powers;  Pitt's  policy  was  to  continue  the  power  and 
eiBciency  of  the  Company,  hut  to  bring  it  under  proper  controL 
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A.D.  1689   all  Englishmen  were  treated  alike ;  Adam  Smith's  objection 

^  was  a  purely  economic  one,  as  to  the  expense  of  attempts 

and  to  encourage  industry,  and  the  loss  incurred  through  the 

coHy.       misdirection  of  capital     He  attacks  all  systems  for  the 

development  of  a  nation's  resources,  not  on  the  ground  of 

political  unfairness,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  economic 

expediency.    His  reasoning  went  to  show,  not  only  that 

Parliamentary  Colbertism  had  been  bad,  but  that  no  attempt 

to  reconstruct  some  better  scheme  in  its  place  could  be 

advisable. 

His  new  view  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  study  was  all 
important  in  its  bearing  on  the  internal  economy  of  the 
country;  but  still  more  striking  results  followed,  in  regard 
^tf  f**.  ,  to  international  affairs,  firom  his  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
erehange  gain  which  accrues  from  exchange.  From  time  immemorial 
men  had  believed  that  when  a  fair  exchange  took  place  and 
each  party  really  gave  an  equivalent  for  what  he  received, 
there  could  be  no  gain  to  either ;  each  was  as  well  off  as  he 
had  been,  and  if  either  gained  it  must  be  because  he  had 
not  really  given  an  equivalent,  but  had  won  something  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbour.  By  bringing  out  the  sub- 
jective aspect  of  value,  Adam  Smith  showed  that  in  even' 
exchange  that  occurs,  both  parties  gain,  more  or  less ;  each 
obtains  something  that  is  more  useful  to  him  than  the  com- 
modity he  has  disposed  of  When  this  principle  is  applied 
to  international  relations,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  need 
to  watch  the  course  of  trade  with  a  possible  enemy  very 
jealously,  in  order  to  ensure  that  foreigneis  do  not  gain 
h^^'Y  at  our  expense;  if  each  nation  benefits  by  trade,  there  is 
trade  Comparatively  little  reason  to  scrutinise  the  balance  with 
particular  nations  closely,  and  no  reason  to  fear  that  inter- 
course with  them  is  strengthening  the  sinews  of  their  power 
at  the  expense  of  our  own.  "The  wealth"  he  says  "of 
neighbouring  nations,  however,  though  dangerous  in  wealth 
and  politics,  is  certainly  advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  state 
of  hostility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  superior  to  our  own,  but  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
commerce  it  must  likewise  enable  them  to  exchange  with 
us  to  a  greater  value  and  to  afford  a  better  market  either 
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for  the  immediate    product  of  oUr  own  industiy,  or  fOTA.D.i689 
whatever  is  purchased  with  that  produced"    From  his  stand- 
point it  was  possible  to  regard  international   trade,  not 
merely  as  the  fruitful  cause  of  disputes,  but  as  creating 
economic  ties  which  may  tend  to  political  peace. 

Many  years  were  to  elapse  before  these  new  principles  ^  ^^^ 
could  exert  their  full  influence  on  our  commercial  policy,  cumme 
but  their  immediate  effect  was  most  remarkable.    This  was ^ucdttni 
partly  due  to  the  eztraordinaiy  simplicity  and  clearness  of  ^'^ 
his  treatment  as  well  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  style.    But 
this  simplicity  was  secured  by  the  definiteness  of  his  new 
conception  as  to  the  object  of  political  economy.    It  had 
to  do  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  material 
commodities,  definite  concrete  things.     There  was    much 
clever  compilation  in  the  book,  but  it  made  no  demand 
for  additional  statistics,  nor  was  much  stress  laid  on  that 
impalpable  abstraction,  the  spirit  of  the  nation;   and  the 
''disagreeable  discussion  of  metaphysical  arguments"  was 
avowedly  abjured*.    It  was  all  to  be  plain  sailing  for  the 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence;  and  within  a  few  months  of 
its  publication,  the  book  had  become  a  considerable  power. 
National  prosperity  and  relative  superiority  were  vague  and 
difficult  notions,  but  when  the  whole  discussion  was  made  to 
turn  on  wealth,  the  treatment  seemed  to  be  more  concrete 
and    definite,  and  it    took   hold  upon    the   public   mind. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  element  in  its  success 
lay,  not  in  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  book,  but  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  appealed  to  each  of  the  great  political 
parties,  at  a  juncture  when  Mercantilism  was  discredited  and 
statesmen  were  at  a  loss  as  to  the  course  which  should  be 
pursued  on  pressing  economic  questions.    Adam  Smith  not  ^^^^^' 
only  brought  into  light  the  underlying  principles  of  Whigt>#eZ/'6oM 
Policy,  by  his  new  treatment  of  wealth,  but  by  his  analysis  ^  tS^, 
of  exchange  supplied  a  satisfactoiy  basis  for  the  maxims  of 
trade  which  had  long  before  commended  themselves  to  the 
Tories. 

241.    There  has  been  occasion  to  enter  at  some  lensfth  ^^rs^  poU- 

tlCt€M8 

into  the  views  of  Whig  statesmen  during  the  long  period  trtated 

1  Wealth  of  Nations  (ed.  Nicholson),  201.  «  lb.  849. 
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A.D.  1689   when  that  party  was  in  power.    It  is  worth  while,  by  way  of 
retrospect,  to  indicate  the  line  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Tories.    Though  the  various  points  in  the  policy  of  the  party- 
have  been  indicated  in  contradistinction  to  the  Whigs,  no 
attempt   has  been   made  to   show  the  strength  of  their 
position,  and  the  coherence  of  Tory  policy  as   a  whole. 
Their   dissent   from  Whig   measures    was    not   the    mere 
negative  criticism  of  an  irresponsible  opposition.    The  Tory 
policy  had  a  definite  character  of  its  own,  and  may  be  easily 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  party  who  held  the  reins  of 
landM      power  for  so  long.     While  the  Whigs  relied  on  industry  as 
factor*^     the  main  factor  in  material  prosperity,  the  Tories  looked  to 
'j^^l^^j^  the  land  as  the  element  on  which  the  sound  political  life 
t^i^  of  *^®  community  depended.    They  were  prepared  to  protect 
t(t  burdens,  agriculturists  from  hostile  competition^  but  they  did  not  go 
further.  Their  main  object,  so  &r  as  the  agricultural  interest 
was  concerned,  was  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  the  taxation 
which  fell  upon  the  landed  proprietors ;  they  were  not  con- 
vinced that  the  expenses  of  government  must  necessarily  be 
defrayed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
they  had  little  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  stimulating 
agriculture  so  that  it  might   sustain  this  heavy  weight. 
They  had  no  desire  to  keep  the  burden  and  the  control  of 
hut  were     national  policy  in  theii'  own  hands.    In  old  days  the  King 
ofvie        had  been  accustomed  to  live  of  his  own,  with  occasional 
"*       assistance  from  the  subjects,  for  many  centuries;  and  the 
Tories  saw  no  valid  objection  to  the  continuance  of  that 
system.    If  he  could  develop  a  crown  domain  in  Ireland,  or 
in  the  lands  beyond  the  sea,  so  much  the  better,  so  long  as 
the  bonds  of  political  attachment  were  really  strong.    The 
Tories  did  not  share  the  jealousy  of  monarchical  influence 
which  actuated  the  country  party  in  their  measures  towards 
Ireland. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern  a  difference  in  the  position 
taken  by  leading  men  of  the  two  parties,  in  regard  to  the 
American  colonies.  The  Whigs  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
building  up  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country,  and  cared  for  the 
colonies  in  so  &r  as  they  served  this  object,  but  no  further. 

^  Compare  C.  Smith's  TraeU  on  the  Com  Lawe^  p.  11. 
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The  Tories  on  the  other  hand  recognised  the  political  im-  ^-  ^ 
portanoe  of  these  communities^  and  regarded  the  measures  ^^^-^ 
which  secured  their  economic  dependence'  with  satisfaction,  ^«o^*omie 
because  they  believed  that  this  restriction  would  strengthen  o/tke 
the  political  ties.    Events  proved  that  they  were  mistaken 
in  this  forecast ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  noticeable  that  Chatham, 
after  his  definite  breach  with  the  official  Whigs  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  raising  revenue  from  the  colonies,  gave 
vigorous  expression  to  views  which  are  in  close  accord  with 
the  traditional  aim  of  the  Tories'.    He  attached  the  highest 

1  Acoardjng  to  DaTenant,  "ColoiueB  are  a  atren^  to  their  mother  kingdom, 
while  th^  are  mider  good  diaoipline,  while  th^  are  strictly  made  to  obeerre  the 
fnndamental  laws  of  their  original  oomitry,  and  while  they  are  kept  dependent  on 
it.  *  *  *  Onr  colonies,  while  they  haTe  English  Uood  in  their  Teins,  and  hare 
relations  in  En^^and,  and  whUe  they  can  get  by  trading  with  ns,  the  stronger 
and  greater  they  grow,  the  more  this  crown  and  kingdom  will  get  by  them ;  and 
nothing  hot  snoh  an  arbitrary  power  as  shall  make  them  desperate,  can  bring 
them  to  rebel."     Works,  n.  10. 

a  **Ihe  principal  care  will  always  be  to  keep  them  dependent  npon  their 
mother  country  and  not  to  snffer  those  laws,  npon  any  aocoont,  to  be  loosened, 
whereby  they  are  tied  to  it,  for  otherwise  they  will  become  more  profitable  to  oar 
neighbonrs  than  to  us."    Ih,  n.  24.    See  also  p.  476  n.  2,  above. 

•  See  the  preamble  of  his  Bill.  "Whereas  by  an  Act  6  Geo.  HL  it  is  declared, 
that  parliament  has  foil  power  and  anthority  to  make  laws  and  statntes  to  bind  the 
people  of  the  colonies  in  all  casee  whatsoeyer ;  and  whereas  reiterated  complaints 
and  most  dangerous  disorders  have  grown,  touching  the  right  of  taxation  claimed 
and  exercised  over  America,  to  the  disturbance  of  peace  and  good  order  there,  and 
to  the  actual  interruption  of  the  due  intercourse  from  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  the  colonies,  deeply  affecting  the  navigation,  trade,  and  manufactures  of  this 
kingdom  and  of  Ireland,  and  the  British  islands  in  America :  now,  for  prevention 
of  these  ruinous  mischiefs,  and  in  order  to  an  equitable,  honourable,  wad  lasting 
settlement  of  claims  not  sufficiently  ascertained  and  droumscribed,  m«y  it  please 
your  most  excellent  Majesty  that  it  may  be  declared,  and  be  it  declared  by  the 
King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Conmions,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  colonies  of  America  have  been,  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  dependent  npon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  aud 
subordinate  unto  the  British  parliament,  and  that  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  taid  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  parliament  assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full 
power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statntes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to 
bind  the  people  of  the  British  colonies  in  America,  in  all  matters  touching  the 
general  weal  of  the  whole  dominion  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Ghreat  Britain,  and 
beyond  the  competen<7  of  the  local  representative  of  a  distant  colony ;  and  most 
especially  an  indnbitaUe  and  indispensable  right  to  make  and  ordain  laws  for 
regulating  navigation  and  trade  throughout  the  complicated  system  of  British 
commerce,  the  deep  policy  of  such  prudent  acts  upholding  the  guardian  navy  of 
the  whole  Britiah  empire ;  and  that  all  subjects  in  the  ooloniee  are  bound  in  duty 
and  allegiance  duly  to  recognise  and  obey  (and  are  hereby  required  so  to  do)  the 
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importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  political  connection 
with  the  Americans,  as  establishing  a  barrier  against  Bourbon 
pretensions.  The  dream  which  he  indulged  of  an  empire  of 
federated  constitutional  monarchies^  was  premature;  even 
with  the  greater  &cilities  for  communication,  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  institutions  at  home,  and  of  responsible 
government  in  the  colonies,  the  problem  of  imperial  rule  is 
difficult  enough*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  statesman 
could  have  controlled  the  forces  that  made  for  disruption ;  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  policy  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  stress 
they  laid  on  fiscal  and  economic  objects,  that  occasioned  the 
breach. 

The  differences  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  are  also 
noticeable  when  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  fiscal  policy. 
The  Tories  were  in  favour  of  placing  the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  broad  basis,  so  that  all  classes  of  the  community 
should  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  state*.  They 
were  anxious  that  the  moneyed  men  should  pay  their  quota; 
though  the  difficulties  of  organising  a  system  of  assessment, 
which  should  include  them,  proved  insuperable  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  They  were  also  inclined  not 
to  prohibit  the  French  trade*,  or  any  branch  of  commerce,  but 
to  make  it  a  source  of  supply,  and  they  desired  to  adjust  the 
tariff  for  revenue  purposes,  rather  than  with  regard  to  its 
ulterior  effects  on  industrial  development.  So  &r  as  their 
fiscal  policy  was  concerned,  they  were  inclined  to  look  at 
the  immediate  results ;  the  Whigs  carried  economic  analysis 
&rther,  and  laid  stress  on  the  ulterior  and  indirect  effects  of 
the  course  which  they  advocated. 

With  the  fostering  of  manu&ctures  the  Tories  had 
not  much  sjrmpathy;  with  the  planting  and  nourishing  of 


tapreme  legislAtive  anthority  and  saperintendiiig  power  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  aa  aforesaid.'*    Chatham,  Correcpondenee,  it.  588,  684. 

1  Hubert  Hall,  Ohatkam*9  Colonial  PoUey,  in  Amariean  Hialorieal  Bamew, 
T.  678.  An  interesting  plea  for  an  Imperial  Parliament  will  be  foond  in  an 
anonymona  Letter  to  Dr  Tucker  on  his  proposal  for  a  separtOion,  1774.  Brit. 
Miu.  T.  691  (8). 

3  See  above,  p.  425.  The  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Hearth  Tax  in  16S9  may  have  been  merely  factions  as  Daliymple  asserts 
{MemoirSj  part  n.  p.  10),  bat  it  certainly  accorded  with  their  fiscal  principles. 

B  See  aboTC,  jyp.  456, 458. 
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exotic  trades  they  had  none.    Manu&ctores,  which  worked  ^J^-yJ®^ 
lip  native  products,  were  advantageous  in  many  aspects,  but  topnmou 
even  these  the  Tories  did  not  view  with  much  enthusiasm.  ^*^' 
Where  mdustiy  was  organised  on  the  domestic  system,  and 
the  artisan  had  by-occupations  available,  there  was  little 
risk    But  the  existence  of  a  large  wage-earning  body  of 
artisans  was  a  cause  of  considerable  anxiety,  especially  in 
times  of  bad  trade,  and  added  largely  to  the  numbers  of 
those  who  might  be  chargeable  to  the  rates\ 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  Tories  regarded 
trade  from  its  immediate  effects  on  the  consumer,  while  the 
Whigs  endeavoured  to  look  fiurther,  at  its  ulterior  effects  on 
the  development  of  the  country.  Since  they  were  indifferent 
to  the  fostering  of  industry,  the  policy  of  the  Tories  appears 
to  have  some  affinity  with  the  laissez  faire  views  which 
eventually  triumphed;  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  was 
the  case.  The  Tories  were  content  to  let  things  develop 
slowly,  and  took  no  keen  interest  in  active  measures  to 
stimulate  either  agriculture  or  industry.  That  the  Whigs  ^^'"^^ 
made  grievous  mistakes  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  ^^y**^. 
main  object  they  had  at  heart  was  achieved  to  an  extra- ctp^la^T 
ordinary  extent,  during  the  period  when  they  were  in  power*.  Jj^j^e, 
At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  English  industry  was  but  little 
developed,  and  English  agriculture  was  very  backward.  When 
the  Wealth  of  Nationa  was  published,  both  had  advanced 
enormously.  We  may  condemn  the  artificial  stimulus  Whig 
measures  induced,  while  yet  we  recognise  the  advantage  of 
a  forward  policy.  The  principles  of  the  Mercantilists  had 
been  more  compatible  with  pushing  trade,  and  with  progress, 
than  those  of  the  Bullionists,  and  survived.  The  principle  of 
Joint  Stock  enterprise  had  been  more  &vourable  to  the 
energetic  development  of  commerce  than  the  rules  of  regu- 
lated Companies,  and  these  had  practically  disappeared.  In 
so  &r  as  economic  interests  helped  to  determine  political 
issues,  the  Whigs  came  into  power  and  maintained  their 
position,  because  they  were  eager  to  stimulate  material  pro- 
gress both  in  rural  and  urban  employments. 

1  See  above,  p.  662  n.  4,  and  571, 577 ;  also  6S8  below, 
s  Salomon,  WiUiam  Pitt,  64. 
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A.D.  1689         Even  those  students  who  sympathise  most  strongly  with 

hut  the       ^^®  policy  puisued  by  the  Whigs,  as  expedient  at  the  stage 

«^tt»<r8r      of  national  development  which  Elngland  had  reached  at  the 

groum        Bevolution,  may  yet  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  country 

^'         had  outgrown  this  phase  before  1776.  and  that  the  rules  of 

the  mercantile  system  were  proving  unnecessaiy  and  noziouB. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  brought  Chatham  and  Pitt,  who 

inherited  much  of  the  tradition  of  Toryism,  into  power;  and 

and  Pitt     under  the  influence  of  the  younger  Pitt,  the  system  the 

advuedin  Whigs  had  built  up  was  discarded,  and  the  economic  policy 

ih^  *"^  of  the  country  was  completely  recast  on  lines  which  were  in 

accordance  with  the  commercial  and  fiscal  policy  that  had 

been  advocated  by  the  Tories. 

It  had  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  Parliamentary 
Colbertism  that  commerce  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  react 
&vourably  upon  native  industry.    But  there  is  another  view 
of  the  benefit  conferred  on  a  nation  by  commerce ;  we  may 
desire  to  extend  trade  because  of  the  increased  supply  of  the 
comforts  of  Ufe  which  it  brings  fix)m  abroad  to  the  con- 
sumer.   This  had  been  a  recognised  object  of  policy  since 
the  time  of  Edward  III.^  and  it  had  been  consciously  adopted 
andre-       by  the  Toiy  party  in  their  advocacy  of  fiusilities  for  tnule 
the  Tory     with  Frauce,  especially  in  1713".    They  had  been  out-voted 
as  to  the'    then,  but  under  changed  circumstances  their  policy  was 
J;;^'^-^*    carried  into  effect  in  1786«.    The   Physiocrats  had  over- 
thrown the  power  of  Colbertism  in  France,  so  that  our  old 
rival  was  more  ready  to  offer  £a,vourable  terms;  while  the 
revival    of   Portuguese   industries    under   the    Marquis   of 
Pombal  had  rendered  the  alleged  benefits  of  the  Methuen 
treaty  worthless.     Under  this  conjunction  of  circumstances 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  470.  >  See  abore,  p.  461. 

B  Dowell,  n.  191.  This  treaty  favoDred  French  agriculture — ^particularly  the 
production  of  wines,  brandy  and  oil—and  also  the  manufacture  of  glass,  jewelry, 
French  muslins  and  millinery.  Comi>etition  forced  the  French  cotton,  hazdware, 
saddlery  and  crockery  manufacturers  to  improTe  their  goods,  but  until  they 
reached  the  English  standard  of  excellence  there  was  a  temporary  loes  to  France. 

The  importation  into  England  of  silks,  and  of  cotton  and  woollen  Tnatwrials 
mixed  with  silk,  being  still  prohibited,  the  fVench  manufacturers  neither  gaixied 
nor  lost.  It  was  urged  in  England  that  the  treaty  was  in  favour  of  France,  since 
it  ensured  a  sale  for  her  natural  products,  and  rendered  industrial  eqiiality 
possible.    Eoch  and  SchoeU,  i.  461. 
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Pitt  was  able  to  carry  his  commercial  treaty  with  France ;  a.d.  1689 
there  was  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  tariflSs  on  each 
side,  though  the  increased  &cilities  for  intercourse  were  not 
&yourably  received  by  some  of  the  manu&cturers  in  either 
country.  Despite  the  temporary  irritation  which  was  caused, 
however,  the  trade  with  France  expanded  greatly^ ;  and  con- 
sumers in  each  country  felt  the  advantage  of  the  increased 
intercourse. 

The  attitude  taken  by  various  critics,  towards  the  policy 
of  the  Navigation  Acts,  was  closely  associated  with  this  view 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  chief  advantage  derived  from  ti*ade. 
These  measures  were  ostensibly  intended  to  increase  the 
shipping  and  develop  the  maritime  power  of  the  country, 
but  they  tended  to  limit  the  quantities  of  goods  imported, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  receipts  from  customs  and  to  raise 
prices  to  the  consumers  of  foreign  goods'.  The  benefit  which 
accrued  to  the  shipping  of  the  country  was  problematical. 
Cecil  had  pronounced  against  the  policy;  and  during  the 
Restoration  period,  the  Navigation  Act  seriously  interfered 
with  the  provision  of  stores  for  the  navy;  it  was  a  doubtful 
boon,  and  constant  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  advisers  of 
Charles  II.  to  set  it  aside,  or  to  obtain  the  Parliamentary  re- 
laxation of  some  of  its  prohibitions.  There  had  never  been 
much  success  in  enforcing  it,  so  &r  as  the  American  colonies 
were  concerned,  but  in  1796   the  attempt  to  do  so  was*»«-    ^ 

laxing  the 

definitely  abandoned ;  and  the  rule  that  all  goods  from  Navigation 
America  should  be  imported  iu  British  ships  was  relaxed  ^'' 
in  £Etvour  of  the  United  States*.  The  great  expansion  of 
American  trade  which  took  place  at  this  time  amply  justified 
the  views  of  Dean  Tucker^  who  had  argued  that  no  com- 
mercial advantage  was  to  be  gained  from  maintaining  a 
political  control  over  the  plantations  in  America.  The 
interest  of  the  consumer  of  American  produce"  asserted 

1  It  is  an  incidental  proof  of  the  industrial  progress  of  England  that,  whereas 
in  the  seventeenth  century  French  oommodities  had  been  so  fashionable  here,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  English  mannfactnres  were  much  sought  after  in  France. 

s  See  Vol.  i.  p.  490.  •  37  Geo.  m.  c.  97.    Leone  Levi,  160. 

«  The  True  Intereet  of  Britain  tet  forth  in  regard  to  the  Ooloniest  1776, 
pp.  i>0— 58. 

ft  The  fact  that  raw  cotton  was  now  coming  from  the  States  wonld  render  the 
XDAnnf  actorers  of  cotton  goods  glad  of  the  relaxation. 
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A-B.  1689   itself  against  the  maintenance  of  a  restriction  which  had 
always  been  a  matter  of  controversy^ 

Another  fundamental  principle  of  Parliamentary  Col- 
bertism  had  been  that  taxation  should  be  levied,  so  far 
as  possible,  in  forms  that  were  not  unfiGkvourable  to  the 
industiy  of  the  country.  This  had  been  the  basis  of 
WaJpole's  scheme,  whereas  Davenant  and  the  Tories  at- 
tached the  first  importance  to  questions  connected  with 
and  08  to  the  incidence  of  taxation.  They  desired  that  contributions 
hiUty^f^  should  be  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  though 


dUtribuU 
ing 


the  burden  should  be  made  to  rest  as  lightly  as  possible  on 
those  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it;  and  these  principles 
were  clearly  borne  in  mind  in  Pitt's  fiscal  reforms*.  Many  of 
these  were  of  an  administrative  character',  but  his  view  as 

1  The  party  cleavage  on  the  policy  of  the  Navigation  Acta  is  not  so  marked  as 
on  other  qnestionB.  Child,  and  more  donbtfnlly  Darenant,  pronounced  in  their 
favour.  Their  alleged  advantage  in  promoting  shipping  was  probably  more 
apparent  in  some  trades,  e.g.,  the  East  India  Trade,  than  in  others. 

s  The  Toty  tradition  was  maintained  by  Lord  Liverpool ;  see  Did.  Pol.  Ee.j  s.t. 

s  Owing  to  the  gradual  additions  which  had  been  made  to  the  sums  levied,  the 
customs  rates  were  extraordinarily  confused ;  each  article  imported  paid  a  number 
of  separate  taxes  which  were  answered  under  different  headings.  The  coDeetion 
and  administration  of  such  a  complicated  system  was  most  wasteful ;  while  the 
taxes,  when  taken  together,  were  so  high  as  to  intezfere  seriously  with  the 
consumption  of  the  article  and  to  offer  a  great  temptation  to  the  smugger.  Adam 
Smith  had  laid  stress  on  these  matters,  and  had  advocated  the  policy  of  simpli- 
fying the  departments  and  diminishing  the  taxes  in  the  hope  of  lessening  the 
frauds  and  of  putting  down  smuggling.  The  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  from  119  to 
12}  per  cent.  But  such  a  considerable  change  appeared  to  be  a  very  rash  step. 
As  Adam  Smith  had  pointed  out,  what  was  required  was  an  entire  change  of 
system  {WeiUth  of  Nations,  874).  On  the  pressure  of  existing  taxes,  see  Pari. 
JSi$t.,  zzi.  398  (Banbury) ;  but  while  Pitt  set  himself  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  this  through,  he  was  also  determined  to  have  a  sufficient  margin  in  case 
the  pnyject  did  not  answer  his  expectations.  He  therefore  levied  additional 
duties  on  windows  and  on  houses,  by  the  Commutation  Act  (1784) ;  and  was  thm 
able  to  make  his  reduction  and  to  wait  for  the  expected  expansion  of  the  revenue 
without  hampering  any  of  the  departments  of  Government.  The  reform  thus 
initiated  established  Pitt's  reputation  as  a  financier;  he  also  set  to  work  to 
improve  the  fiscal  administration  by  grouping  a  certain  number  of  exactions  on 
carriages,  men-servants,  horses,  etc.,  and  treating  them  as  Assessed  Taxea 
powdl,  n.  188,  1785),  which  fell  almost  entirely  upon  the  richer  classes.  In 
a  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  complicated  customs  duties  were  replaced  by 
a  single  tax  on  each  article;  the  methods  of  collection  were  improved,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  whole  were  lumped  together  as  a  Consolidated  Fund  (1787), 
instead  of  being  kept  under  separate  accounts.  Pitt's  success,  in  ourjing 
through  these  shnpUflcations  and  changes,  was  partly  due  to  the  care  he  took  to 
provide  some  new  form  of  reveuue  which  might  tide  him  over  the  period  of 
transition  {lb,  192). 
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to  the  directions  in  which  changes  should  be  eflFected  is  very  t^j^^ 
obvious.     The  glaring  inequalities^  of  the  land  tax  had  been  ^;^  burden 
somewhat  reduced,  and  the  moneyed  men  had  been  forced  to  ^/taxa^ 
contribute  through  the  inhabited  house  duty  and  the  assessed 
taxes.  But  Pitt  was  desirous  that  the  poorer  classes  should  be, 
so  &r  as  possible,  relieved  from  the  burden.    This  view  comes 
out  in  the  measures  which  he  took,  when  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  Qovemment  demands. 
In  1792  he  was  able  to  repeal  the  tax  on  women  servants* 
in  poorer  fsimilies,  the  taxes  on  carts  and  waggons,  the 
window  tax  on  small  houses*,  a  portion  of  the  tax  on  candles, 
and  a  recently  imposed  duty  on  malt^ 

Following  the  same  principles,  Pitt  showed  himself  most 
reluctant  to  impose  any  taxes  upon  necessaries,  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  unexpectedly  burst  upon  him;  and  he 
devoted  himself,  so  far  as  possible,  to  raising  the  necessary 
supplies  by  taxes  which  should  fell  upon  property".    The  »o « to 
first  of  these  was  an  expedient  which  Adam  Smith  had  owners  of 
recommended,  and  which  North  had  attempted,- of  taxing |^^rty, 
successions'.    North's  tax  had  been  easily  evaded  as  it  was 
levied  on  the  receipts   given  by  legatees,  but  executors 
connived  at  a  fraud  on  the  revenue,  and  did  not  insist  on 
having  receipts.     Pitt  taxed  the  property  while  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  executors.     He  originally  intended  to  include 

1  The  tax  since  1697  had  been  regarded  as  a  fixed  smn  of  aboat  £500,000,  when 
the  tax  was  It,  in  the  ponndi  and  thns  it  got  into  the  same  groove  as  the  tenths 
and  fifteenths  had  done  in  1S34,  and  the  Tador  sabsidies  at  a  Uter  date  (VoL  i. 
547,  548).  Fnrther  "it  happened  that  as  the  tradesmen  and  others  assessed  in 
respect  of  their  personalty  died  off  or  departed  from  the  particnlar  district,  the 
assessors  charged  their  quota  upon  the  Und,  adding  it  to  the  previous  charge  upon 
the  landowners ;  so  that  the  tax,  which  was  intended  to  rest  in  the  first  instance 
upon  goods  and  offices,  the  residue  only  being  charged  on  the  land— intended  for 
a  general  tax  upon  property,  gradually  became  in  effect  a  tax  on  land,  and  a  most 
unfair  one,  because  originally  the  division  of  the  whole  sum  representiug  the  rate 
was  extremely  unequal,  and  as  the  relative  riches  of  the  different  counties  speci- 
fically charged  altered,  the  unfairness  increased."  (Dowell,  op.  eit.  n.  53.)  On 
Davenant's  criticism  of  the  assessment,  see  above,  p.  430  n.  4. 

*  This  tax  had  been  proposed  in  1785  when  the  group  of  assessed  taxes  was 
formed ;  this  and  a  shortlived  tax  on  shops,  according  to  the  rent  of  the  shop, 
were  intended  to  draw  from  the  shopkeeper  class.  Dowell,  n.  90.  25  Geo.  III. 
c.  4S  and  e.  80. 

*  With  lees  than  seven  windows.    Dowell,  n.  197. 

^  Compare  Pitt's  oration,  Feb.  17, 1792.   Pari  H%st.  xxix.  816. 

*  Dowell,  n.  218.  ■  Wealth  of  Nations,  363. 
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A.D.  1689  all  collateral  snccessions  to  property  of  every  kind,  but  while 
he  succeeded  in  the  measure  which  dealt  with  personal 
property  (1796),  that  which  concerned  real  property  had  to 
be  dropped^  Another  expedient  was  adopted  in  1797  which 
told  in  the  same  way,  and  brought  pressure  to  bear  directly 
on  the  propertied  classes*.  This  was  the  so-called  Triple 
Assessment;  it  was  intended  to  be  a  tax  which  should  fall 
widely,  and  which  should  yet  be  so  graduated  as  to  press 
less  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes  than  on  others*.  The 
principle  of  the  assessed  taxes  was  that  a  man's  return  as 
to  his  establishment  for  the  previous  year  was  the  basis  of 
payment  in  the  current  year  according  to  a  graduated  scale, 
"  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  tax  for  every  subject 
of  duty  in  the  larger  establishments*."  In  1797  Pitt  pro- 
posed that  in  the  following  year  the  payments  should  be 
greatly  iucreased,  those  whose  assessment  had  been  under 
£25  were  to  pay  a  triple  amount,  those  who  had  paid 
between  £30 — £40  were  to  make  quadruple  payments,  while 
assessments  of  £50  and  upwards  were  to  increase  fivefold. 
The  following  year  it  appeared  that  a  better  result  could 
be  obtained  with  less  elaborate  machinery,  by  imposing  a 
ten  per  cent,  income  tax  on  incomes  of  £200  and  upwards. 
It  was  graduated  for  incomes  between  £60  and  £200,  and 
incomes  of  less  than  £60  were  iceeK  The  income  tax  was 
repealed  by  Addington  on  the  close  of  the  war,  but  had  of 
course  to  be  re-imposed  in  the  following  year.  A  more 
convenient  form  of  return  was  adopted,  under  five  distinct 
schedules. 
ihoughhe  This  was  the  principal  new  departure  made  under  the 
forced  to  Strain  of  the  great  French  wars.  Pitt  and  his  successors 
iarg%,and  wcre  auxious  80  far  as  possible  to  pay  the  current  expenses 
faSiian!^^  out  of  the  year's  receipts.  It  was  only  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  expedient,  which  had 
come  into  fashion  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  and  permitted 
himself  to  throw  a  burden  of  debt  on  posterity.  When  he 
was  forced  to  fall  back  on  these  financial  methods,  he  gave 
the  last  great  example  of  the  disastrous  results  of  misunder- 

1  Dowell,  n.  214.  »  Dowell,  220.  »  Pari  HiaL  jlxxux.  1047. 


*  Dowell,  n.  221,  •  76.  n.  222. 
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standings  about  credit,  both  in  the  principles  of  the  Sinking  ^-^^ 
Funds  and  in  forcing  on  the  Suspension  of  Cash  payments'. 
He  seemed  to  inherit  not  only  the  principles  but  the  weak*' 
nesses  of  Tory  finance. 

Under  Pitt's  peace  administration,  the  application  of 
these  Tory  principles  was  not  unfEkvourable  to  Elnglish  in- 
dustry, but  the  old  jealousy  between  the  landed  and  the  The  Tory 
moneyed  interest  was  by  no  means  extinct.    Industry  was^t**^ 
assuming  capitalist  forms,  and  there  was  much  in  the  new  ^^^ 
development  of  manufseu^turing  that  jarred  upon  Tory  senti- 
ment.   The  country  gentlemsm  cherished  a  suspicion  that 
his  interests  had  always  been  subordinated  to  those  of  some 
trade;  in  the  pasture  countries,  he  had  grumbled  at  the 
measures  which  were  intended  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
wool;  in  woodland  districts,  he  had  felt  aggrieved  because 
the  iron-masters  were  permitted  to  dispense  with  his  fuel  in 
smelting  and  to  import  bar-iron  from  the  colonies.     The 
capitalist,  who  succeeded  in  getting  these  necessary  materials 
cheap,  was  his  natural  enemy ;  and  the  landed  men  were  all 
the  more  ready  to  give  credence  to  complaints  in  regard  wu  omo- 
to  the  moneyed  men's  attitude  towards  labourers.    That  Aumam- 
personal  property  contributed  little  towards  the  relief  of  ^|^";^ 
the  poor  was  clear ;  while  there  was  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  development  and  migration  of  manufactures  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  continued  difficulties  in  regard  to 
pauperism.    The  callousness  of  the  trading  interest  beyond 
the  sea  to  the  distresses  of  kidnapped  servitors  and  the 
miseries  of  the  slave  trade,  gradually  roused  a  philanthropic  in  regard 
sentiment,  which  was  eventually  to  exerdse  a  powerful  in-  done  trade 
fluence  on  the   condition  of  labour  at  home.     This  was 
perhaps  the  most  wholesome  form  which  the  immemorial 
jealousy  of  the  landed  for  the  moneyed  interest  had  taken, 
but  it  is  not  a  mere  accident  that  so  much  of  the  humani- 
tarian  activity   of   the    eighteenth    and    early  nineteenth 
centuries   should    have    emanated    from   the    Tory    camp. 
Samuel  Johnson  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vehement 
opponents  of  the  slave  trade,  and  it  was  at  the  table  of  his 

^  See  below,  p.  696. 
s  See  p.  692  below. 
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A.D.  1689  friend  Bonnet  Langton^  that  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  met 
some  influential  men,  and  that  the  agitation  against  the 
slave  trade  first  took  practical  shape^.  The  straggle  on 
and  the  behalf  of  labour  against  capitalism  at  home'  had  similar 
q/^2alotfrf  political  affinities,  for  it  was  commenced  by  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler,  a  Tory  member  of  Parliament,  and  supported  by  the 
landed  interest  ai  a  time  when  the  labourers  themselves 
were  apathetic.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  lines  were  being  ahready  formed  for  the  struggles  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  capitalists  were  preparing  to  demand 
greater  fireedom  from  restriction  of  every  kind,  and  to  abolish 
the  survival  of  by-gone  institutions  in  the  name  of  economic 
science;  but  the  principles  and  sentiments  to  which  the 
Tories  were  attached  were  to  have  no  little  share  in  the 
positive  work  of  re-constructing  a  new  order,  in  which 
human  welfEire  would  be  the  primary  consideration. 

1  ZH'cl.  Nat,  Biog.y  8.T.  Wilberforce. 

s  Comparatively  little  progress  was  made  till  the  philanthropic  agitation  was 
re-enforced  by  political  and  economic  reasons  for  abandoning  the  trade  as 
detrimental.  Hochstetter,  DU  voirthscha/tliehen  Motive  fUr  die  Abedtaffioig 
dee  britischen  SJdavenhandeUt  83. 

8  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  common  interest  of  these  classes  occurs  in 
the  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Calico-Printers:  "Without  entering 
into  the  delicate  and  difficult  qaestion,  as  to  the  distribution  of  profits  between 
Masters  and  Journeymen,  in  this  as  well  as  the  other  mechanical  professions. 
Tour  Conmiittee  may  venture  to  throw  out,  for  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
whether  it  be  quite  equitable  towards  the  parties  or  condudve  to  the  pnblio 
interest  that  on  the  one  part  there  should  arise  a  great  accumulation  of  weeUfa, 
while  on  the  other  there  should  prevail  a  degree  of  poverty  from  which  the 
parties  cannot  emerge  by  the  utmoet  exertion  of  industry,  skill  and  assidnoos 
application,  and  may  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  notwithstanding  perpetoal 
labour,  be  obliged  to  resort  to  parish  aid  for  the  support  of  their  families.  Is  it 
just  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  permitted  to  exist  ?  Is  it  lair  towards 
the  Landed  Interest  in  those  districts  in  which  Manufactories  are  estaUished 
that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  from  the  Poor  Bates  to  the  support 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  enabled  to  derive  a  support  from  their  labour,  and  vrho 
are  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  establish  a  fortune  for  the  Principals  of 
such  Manufactories  f  "    £q»orU,  1806,  nz.  1160. 
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I.    The  Workshop  of  the  .World. 

242.    The  period,  which  opened  with  Arkwright*s  me-  The 
chanical  inventions,  has  been  the  commencement  of  a  new  /ieMtuion 
era  in  the  Economic  History,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  ^*'j^^ 
the   whole  world.    It  marked   one  of  the  great  stages  in  England 
the  growth  of  human  power  to  master  nature.    The  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  sea  route  to  India,  had  been 
events  which  gradually  altered  the  whole  method  and  scale 
on  which  European  commerce  was  carried  on.     The  applica- 
tion of  water-power,  and  of  steam,  to  do  the  work  which  had 
been  previously  accomplished  by  human  drudgery,  is  com- 
parable with   the  commercial  revolution   of  the   sixteenth 
century,  as  a  new  departure  of  which  we  do  not  even  yet 
see  the  full  significance.    Physical  forces  have  been  utilised  so 
as  to  aid  man  in  his  work ;  and  the  introduction  of  machinery 
continues  slowly,  but  surely,  to  revolutionise  the  habits  and 
organisation  of  industrial  life  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.     Half- 
civilised  and  barbarous  peoples  are  compelled  to  have  re- 
course, as  far  as  may  be,  to  modem  weapons  and  modem 
means  of  communication;  they  cannot  hold  aloof,  or  deny 
themselves  the  use  of  such  appliances     But  the  adoption  of  entaiu  a 
modem  methods  of  production  and  traffic  is  hardly  consistent  Alteration 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  old  social  order,  in  any  country  %^i^ons 
on  this  earth.     England  was  the  pioneer  of  the  application  of 
mechanism  to  industry,  and  thus  became  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  so  that  other  countries  have  been  inspired  by  her  ex- 
ample.    The  policy  of  endeavouring  to  retain  the  advantages 
of  machinery  for  England  alone  was  mooted,  but  never  very 
seriously  pursued,  and  it  was  definitely  abandoned  in  1825. 

c*  39 
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The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Elngland,  during  the 
last  hundred  and  thirty  years,  at  least  suggest  the  direction 
of  the  movements  which  may  be  expected  in  other  lands,  as 
they  are  drawn  more  and  more  to  adapt  themselves  to  modem 
conditions.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  write  the  History 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  its  broader  aspects,  for  we 
only  know  the  beginning  of  the  story;  we  can  trace  the 
origin  and  immediate  results  in  Elngland,  but  we  cannot  yet 
gauge  its  importance  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

It  was  not  an  accident  that  England  took  the  lead  in 
this  matter;  the  circumstances  of  the  day  afforded  most 
&vourable  conditions  for  the  successful  introduction  of  new 
appliances.  Inventions  and  discoveries  often  seem  to  be 
merely  fortuitous ;  men  are  apt  to  regard  the  new  machinery  as 
the  outcome  of  a  special  and  unaccountable  burst  of  inventive 
genius  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  But  we  are  not  forced  to 
be  content  with  such  a  meagre  explanation.  To  point  out 
that  Arkwright  and  Watt  were  fortunate  in  the  feu^t  that 
the  times  were  ripe  for  them,  is  not  to  detract  from  their 
merits.  There  had  been  many  ingenious  men^  from  the 
time  of  William  Lee  and  Dodo  Dudley,  but  the  conditions  of 
their  day  were  unfevourable  to  their  success.  The  introduc- 
tion of  expensive  implements,  or  processes,  involves  a  large . 
outlay;  it  is  not  worth  while  for  any  man,  however  energetic, 
to  make  the  attempt,  unless  he  has  a  considerable  command 
of  capital,  and  has  access  to  large  markets.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  these  conditions  were  being  more  and  more  realised. 
The  institution  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  other  banks, 
had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  formation  of  capital ;  aad  it 
was  much  more  possible,  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  for 
a  capable  man  to  obtain  the  means  of  introducing  costly 
improvements  in  the  management  of  his  business.  It  had 
become  apparent,  too,  that  the  long-continued  efforts  to  build 
up  the  maritime  power  of  Elngland  had  been  crowned  with 
success ;  she  had  established  commercial  connections  with  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  had  access  to  markets  that  were  prac- 
tically unlimited.  Under  these  circumstances,  enterprising 
men  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  introducing  expensive 

1  Calendars  S.  P.  D.  1690—1692,  a.v.  InTentions. 
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novelties,  and  inventors  could  reasonably  hope  to  reap  ad-  ^^- 1776 
vantage  themselves  from  the  improvements  they  suggested. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  such  an  expansion  had  hardly 
been  possible  at  all;  the  dominant  principles  were  stiU  in 
&vour  of  a  well-ordered  trade,  to  be  maintained  by  securing  The  wdi- 
special  concessions ;  the  interlopers,  who  were  prepared  to  con-  Zade  of  the 
test  such  privileges  and  to  force  their  business  on  any  terms  ^^^^ 
they  could,  were  still  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  sound  and 
healthy  development  of  commerce.    But  after  the  Revolution 
England  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  mercantile  life ;  and  the 
keen  competition,  which  had  been  allowed  free  play  temporarily 
during  the  Interregnum,  with  disastrous  results,  came  to  be 
accepted  as  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  trade.    The  principles, 
which  the  interlopers  had  practised,  were  being  more  generally 
adopted,  and  all  merchants  became  agreed  that  it  was  by 
pushing  their  wares,  and  selling  goods  that  were  better  and 
cheaper  than   those   of  other  countries,  that  new  markets 
could  be  opened  up  and  old  ones  retained.    The  "  well-ordered  ^^adheenin- 

.  compotiblc 

trade  "  of  the  Merchant  Companies  would  hardly  have  afforded  with  the 
sufficient  scope  for  the  introduction  of  mechanical  improve- 1^-^, 
ments  in  manufacturing.     In  the  civic  commerce  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  during  the  seventeenth  century,  merchants 
had  looked  to  well-defined  and  restricted  markets,  in  which 
they  held  exclusive  rights.     So  long  as  this  was  the  case 
attempts  were  made  to  carry  on  industrial  production  so  as 
just    to   meet  these   limited   requirements,  and  to  secure 
fevourable  conditions  for  the  artisan,  by  guarding  him  from 
competition  and  authoritatively  assessing  his  wages.     As 
merchants  and  manu&cturers  realised  that  they  could  best 
gain,  and  keep,  foreign   markets,  not  by  special  privileges, 
but  by  supplying  the  required  goods  at  low  rates,  they  aimed 
at  introducing  the  conditions  of  manufacture  under  which  in- 
dustrial expansion  is  possible.   This  opinion  commended  itself  ««<*  thtold 
more  and  more  to  men  of  business  and  legislators,  but  it  were  prov- 
penetrated  slowly  among  the  artisans,  who  preferred  the^^J^^. 
stability  of  the  life  they  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  regulation 
and  restriction.    Workmen  were  inclined  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  so  fiur  as  it  tended  to  upset  the  old- 
estabhshed  order  of  the  realm  \  while  others  seem  to  have  hoped 

1  Bee  below,  pp.  038,  652. 
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A.D.  1776    that  machinery  would  confer  on  England  a  monopoly  of  in- 
~~  dostrial  power  so  that  she  woald  be  able  to  dictate  her  own 

terms  to  foreign  purchasers,  and  to  rear  up  a  new  exclusive 
system. 

The  old  ideas,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  trade  institn- 
.  ,.         tions  of  the  Middle  Ases,  and  which  had  continued  to  be 
nineteenth  dominant  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  not  dead  at  the 
ParUament  Opening  of  the   nineteenth  century,  but  they  no   longer 
^imefue  appealed  either  to  the  capitalist  classes  or  to  the  intelligence 
with  them,  Qf  Parliament.    No  authoritative  attempt  was  made  to  recast 
the  existing  regulations  so  as  to  suit  the  changing  conditions. 
To  do  so  was  not  really  practicable;  only  two  courses  lay 
open  to  the  legislators.    They  could  either  forbid  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  as  Charles  I.  had  doneS  for  fear  that 
people  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  or  they  could  smooth 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  methods  by  removing 
the  existing  barriers.     The  House  of  Commons  chose  the 
latter  alternative,  since  the  members  had  come  to  regard  all 
efforts  to  prevent  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances  as  alike 
fiitile  and  inexpedient.     In  the  absence  of  any  enforcement 
of  the  old  restrictions,  in  regard  to  the  hours  and  terms  of 
employment,  the  diflBculties  of  the  transition  were  intensified; 
and  the  labourers,  who  had  never  been  subjected  to  such 
misery  under  the  old  regime,  agitated  for   the  thorough 
though       enforcement  of  the  Elizabethan  laws.     The  working  classes, 

the  working  -,  .ii-  ^  i  •• 

ciataes       lOT  the  most  part%  took  their  stand  on  the  opmions  as  to 

^  the  en-  industrial  policy  which  had  been  traditional  in  this  country, 

^^odHing  *^^  ^^^^  embodied  in  existing  legislation.    To  the  demand 

Ugidation  of  the  Capitalist  for  perfect  fireedom  for  industrial  progress, 

the  labourers  were  inclined  to  reply  by  taking  an  attitude  of 

impracticable  conservatism;  it  was  not  till  many  years  had 

elapsed,  and  freedom  for  economic  enterprise  had  been  secured, 

that  serious  attempts  were  made,  fix>m  an  entirely  different 

point  of  view,  to  control  the  new  industrial  system  so  that 

its  proved  evils  should  be  reduced   to  a  jcainimum.    The 

artisans  were  so  much  attached  to  the  traditional  methods  of 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  295.  1 

s  As  an  exception  it  may  be  noticed  that  Francis  Plac4,  who  did  so  much  to 
bring  the  evidence  of  working  men  to  the  front  on  particu  W  issnes,  sach  as  the 
Combination  Laws,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Tiews  of  th  ti  dass  from  which  he 
had  risen  on  the  general  policy  which  should  be  pnrsned. 
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securing  the  -well-being  of  the  labourer  that  they  hung  aloof  ^J^^*^^ 
for  a  time  from  the  humanitarian  effort  to  remedy  particular 
abuses  by  new  legislation. 

We  have  no  adequate  means  of  gauging  the  rapidity 
and  violence  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  occurred  in 
England  during  the  seventy  years  from  1770  to  1840 ;  it  <*«  teventy 
commenced  with  the  changes  in  the  hardware  trades,  which  induatriai 
have  been  already  described,  but  the  crisis  occurred  when  in-    ^^  "  *^ 
ventive  progress  extended  to  the  textile  trades.     Despite  the 
gradual  economic  development,  it  seems  likely  enough  that, 
while  centuries  passed,  there  was  little  alteration  in  the  general 
aspect  of  England;  but  the  whole  &ce  of  the  country  -was ehoMedthe 
changed  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.    In  1770  there  was  of^ke 
no  Black  Country,  blighted  by  the  conjunction  of  coal  and  ^^*^^^^' 
iron  trades ;  there  were  no  canals,  or  railways,  and  no  &ctory 
towns  with  their  masses  of  population.    The  differentiation 
of  town  and  country  had  not  been  carried  nearly  so  fiix  as  it 
is  to-day.    All  the  &miliar  features  of  our  modem  life,  and 
all  its  most  pressing  problems,  have  come  to  the  front  within 
the  last  century  and  a  quarter. 

243.     The  changes  included  in  the  term  Industrial  Revo- 
lution are  so  complicated  and  so  various  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  state,  &T  less  to  solve,  the  questions  which  they  raise. 
There  have  been  many  different  forms  of  industrial  invention. 
Sometimes  there  has  been  the  introduction  of  new  processes,  ^^^^ 
as  in  the  important  series   of  experiments  by  which  the  duction 
problem  of  smelting  and  working  iron,  with  fiiel  obtained ^>J^e«. 
from  coal,  was  finally  solved ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
of  extraordinary  importance.    Other  improvements  have  con- 
sisted in  the  employment  of  new  implements,  by  which  the  nor  of  new 
skilled  labourer  is  assisted  to  do  his  work  more  quickly  or  mentt, 
better;  one  example  has  been  noticed  in  the  Gying  shuttle, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  spinning-wheel  for  the  whorl  and 
spindle  was  another.    But  such  a  change  is  hardly  to  be 
described  as  the  introduction  of  machinery.    A  machine, 
as  commonly  imderstood,  does  not  assist  a  man  to  do  his 
work\  it  does  the  work  itself,  under  himian  guidance;  its 

1  There  may  be  machines  that  go  by  human  pofwen-,  but  do  the  work  in  quite 
a  different  way  from  that  in  which  it  has  previoosly  been  done :  e.g.  the  bicycle,  or 
■pinning- jenny. 
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A.D.  1776    characteristic  feature  is  that  it  is  an  application  of  power,  and 

~  not  of  human  exertion.  Hence  the  introduction  of  machinery 

always  has  a  veiy  direct  bearing  on   the  position  of  the 

marked      labourer.    From  one  point  of  view  we  may  say  that  it  saves 

resuUs  at    ^^^  g^jj^  drudgery ;  from  another,  that  it  forces  upon  him  the 

strain  of  a  competition  in  which  he  is  overmatched,  and  thus 

gradually  deprives  him  of  employment.    The   invention  of 

new  processes  and  new  implements  has  not  such  a  necessary 

and  direct  result  on  the  employment  and  remuneration  of 

labour  as  occurs  with  the  introduction  of  machines.    So  far 

as  the  wealth  of  the  realm  was  concerned,  the  development  of 

the  coal  and  iron  trades  was  of  extraordinary  importance^  but 

thenibiH'   the  Substitution  of  mechanical  inventions  for  hand  labour  in 

wachinery  the  textile  trades  brought  about  a  revolution  in  social  life 

■Sfcowr*     throughout  the  country. 

244.    Though  the  changes  effected  by  the  industrial  revo- 
lution have  been  so  startling,  it  may  yet  be  said,  when  we  view 
them  bom  an  economic  standpoint,  that  they  were  of  un- 
exampled violence  rather  than  wholly  new.    After  all,  the 
The  intro-  age  of  mechanical  invention  was  only  one  phase  of  a  larger 
J!^June$    movement.    We  have  traced  the  gradual  intervention  of  capital 
in  industry  and  agriculture,  especially  during  the  eighteenth 
century;  we  shall  now  have  to  note  the  operation  of  the  same 
force,  but  at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace.    Capitalism  obtained 
a  footing  and  held  its  ground  in  the  cloth  traded  because  of 
the  &cilities  which  the  wealthy  man  enjoyed  for  purchasing 
materials,  or  for  meeting  the  markets.    Other  trades,  such 
as  coal  mining  or  iron  manufacture,  had  been  necessanly 
capitalistic  in  type  frx)m  the  earliest  days,  because  none  but 
wealthy  men  were  able  to  purchase  expensive  plant,  and  to 
"iUie  tn     ^^^  ^^®  TV^  of  Setting  it  up.     The  invention  of  mechanical 
thewogrtM  appliauccs  for  the  textile  trades  gave  a  still  greater  advantage 
tarn,  to  the  rich  employer,  as  compared  with  the  domestic  weaver, 

since  only  substantial  men  could  afford  to  employ  machines. 
It  was  a  &rther  sign  of  the  triumph  of  the  modem  system  of 
business  management. 
tUcJu^  It  is  worth  while  to  distinguish  some  of  the  principal 
changes  in  connection  with  labour,  which  resulted  from  the 
increase  of  capitalist  organisation  and  especially  from  machine 

1  See  pp.  499  and  505  aboye. 
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production.  The  opening  chapter  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ^RA'^^* 
calls  attention  to  the  important  improvement  which  is  known 
as  the  division  of  processes.  Adam  Smith  there  points  out  divitum  of 
that  an  employer  can  organise  production,  and  assign  each 
man  his  own  particular  task  in  such  a  way,  that  there  shall 
be  a  saving  of  time  and  of  skill.  There  will  also  be  other 
advantages,  such  as  an  increase  of  deftness,  from  the  acquired 
fisbcility  in  doing  some  one  operation  rapidly  and  well.  The 
division  of  processes  is  sure  to  arise  under  any  capitalist 
system  of  control ;  in  some  districts  of  the  cloth  trade,  it  had 
been  carried  out  to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  centuries, 
and  it  is  true  to  say  that  increased  subdivision  has  fiEM^ili- 
tated  the  invention  of  machineiy.  None  the  less  is  it 
also  true  that  the  adoption  of  mechanical  appliances  has 
iCd  to  the  development  of  new  forms  of  specialised  labour, 
and  has  tended  to  confine  men  more  exclusively  to  particular 
departments  of  work. 

The  invention  of  machinery,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  "•^*<>  <*« 
new  processes,  brought  about  a  considerable  shifting  of  labour,  labovr 
The  employment  of  coal  for  smelting  iron  tended  to  the  disuse 
of  charcoal  burning,  and  caused  an  increased  demand  for 
hewers  in  coal-mines ;  whether  there  was  less  employment  or 
more,  in  connection  with  the  production  of  a  ton  of  suitable 
fuel,  it  was  employment  of  a  different  kind.  The  adoption  of 
machinery  in  the  textile  trades  also  caused  an  extraordinary 
shifting  of  labour;  for  children  were  quite  competent  to  tend 
machines  which  carried  on  work  that  had  hitherto  occupied 
adults.  On  the  whole,  machineiy  rendered  it  possible  in 
many  departments  of  industry  to  substitute  unskilled  for 
skilled  labour. 

The  tendency,  which  had  been  observable  during  the  early  «  wdl  aa 
part  of  the  century,  for  manufactures  to  migrate  to  particular  mi^fratton 
districts,  was  enormously  accelerated  by  the  introduction  of  ^JJJJ^f^ 
machinery.    So  fiix  as  the  cloth   trade  was  concerned,  the  **^  «'*«»^ 

•^  ....  power  UKU 

trend  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  &cilities  which  water-  avaOabU, 
power  afforded  for  fulling-mills;  and  as  one  invention  after 
another  was  introduced,  it  became  not  merely  advantageous, 
but  necessary  for  the  manu&cturer  to  establish  his  business 
at  some  place  where  power  was  available.  We  have  in  conr 
sequence  the  rapid  concentration  of  industries  in  the  West 
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Biding  and  other  areas  where  water-power  could  be  had, 
and  the  comparative  desertion  of  low  lying  and  level  districts. 
The  application  of  steam-power  caused  a  &rther  readjust- 
ment in  &vour  of  the  coal-producing  areas;  but  this  new 
development  did  not  resuscitate  the  decaying  industries  of 
the  Eastern  Counties,  since  they  were  as  badly  off  for  coal  as 
they  were  for  water-power. 

246.  The  introduction  of  machinery  rendered  it  necessary 
to  concentrate  the  labourers  in  &ctories  where  the  machines 
were  in  operation;  the  new  methods  of  work  were  incom- 
patible with  the  continued  existence  of  cottage  industry. 
The  man  who  worked  in  his  own  house,  whether  as  a  wage- 
earner  imder  the  capitalist  system  or  as  an  independent 
tradesman  imder  the  domestic  system,  was  no  longer  required, 
so  soon  as  it  was  proved  that  machine  production  was  econo- 
mically better.  In  the  same  way,  the  concentration  of  spinning 
in  &ctories  deprived  the  women  of  a  by-employment  in  their 
cottages.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
industrial  occupations  were  very  widely  diffused,  and  the 
interconnection  between  the  artisan  population  and  rural 
occupation  was  closed  The  severance  had  already  begun; 
but  imder  the  influence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery 
it  went  on  with  greater  rapidity,  till  the  differentiation  of 
town  from  country  emplojnnent  was  preK^tically  complete. 

The  divorce  of  the  industrial  population  firom  the  soil 
tended  on  the  one  hand  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  rural 
districts,  fix)m  which  manu&ctures  were  withdrawn,  and  on 
the  other  to  a  notable  change  in  the  position  of  the  workman; 
he  came  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  his  earnings,  and  to  have 
no  other  source  to  which  he  could  look  for  support.  The 
cottage  weavers,  whether  wage-earners  or  independent  men, 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  work  in  the  fields  in  harvest  and 
of  supplementing  their  income  fix)m  their  gardens^or  through 
their  privileges  on  the  common  wastes.  When  the  industrial 
population  was  massed  in  &ctory  towns'they  were  necessarily 
deprived  of  these  subsidiary  sources  of  income,  and  their 
terms  of  emplojnnent  were  affected  by  the  state  of  trade. 

^  See  pp.  5C2  and  564  above. 

>  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  insisted  the  advantages  of  allotments 
to  the  artisan  population  and  had  evidence  of  a  widespread  anxiety  to  obtain  them. 
BeporU  1848,  vn.  203. 
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So  long  as  cottage  industry  lasted,  the  workmen  had  some-  a.d.  1776 
thing  to  fall  back  upon  when  times  were  bad ;  but  under  the  ■"^®*^- 
new  conditions  the  fluctuations  were  much   more   violent  ^rning! 
than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  workman  had  no  J?^,^^- 
means  of  improving  his  position.    The  prosperity  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  no  longer  rested  on  the  solid  basis  of  land, 
but  upon  the  fluctuating  basis  of  traded 

The  age  of  invention  then  was  not  merely  concerned,  as  There  tow 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  with  the  improvement  of  particular  ^^^ai 
arts,  it  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  the  economic  life  o{p^^^'' 
the  country;  for  this  reason  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  weigh 
against  one  another  the  loss  and  gain  involved  in  such  a 
fundamental  change.     We  see  on  the  one  hand  the  signs  of 
marvellous  economic  progress;  an  immensely  increased  com- 
mand over  material  resources  of  all  sorts  and  an  extraordinary 
development  of  trade  and  wealth,  with  the  consequent  ability 
to  cope  with  the  schemes  by  which  Napoleon  endeavoured 
to  compass  our  ruin.    On  the  other  hand  we  see  a  loss  of  ^Ais  in- 
stability of  every  kind ;  England  as  a  nation  forfeited  her  self-  loss  of 
sufficing  character  and  became  dependent  on  an  imported  **"^  '^' 
food  supply;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  who 
had  been  fiairly  secure  in  the  prospect  of  shelter  and  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  for  their  lives,  were  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  their  lot  from  yfear 
to  year  or  firom  week   to  week.     Over  against  the  rapid 
advance  of  material  prosperity  must  be  set  the  terrible  sufier- 
ing  which  was  endured  in  the  period  of  transition ;  and  while 
we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  progress  that  has  taken 
place,  we  should  not  forget  the  cost  at  which  it  has  been  ob- 
tained, or  the  elements  of  well-being  that  have  been  sacrificed. 

246.     There  were,  however,  certain  sections  of  the  com-  3fachinery 
munity  which  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  period  of  f^^^y^^T 
change,  and  to  adapt  themselves  rapidly  to  the  new  conditions ;  ***  '^* 
a  class  of  capitalist  manu&cturers  came  into  great  prominence, 
and  they  were  soon  able  to  exercise  considerable  influence  in 
Parliament.     There  had  of  course  been  wealthy  employers  in 
certcdn  districts',  especially  in  the  iron  trade,  and  in  the 

1  Massie,  Plan,  p.  69     See  above,  p.  677. 

s  Compare  the  iron,  glass  and  brass  works  mentioued  by  Badder,  GUmcesUr- 
Aire,  601. 
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cloth  trade  of  the  West  of  England ;  but  the  moneyed  men  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  had  been  merchants 
rather  than  manu&cturers  of  textile  goods.  It  was  only  with 
the  progress  of  the  industrial  revo!lition  that  the  wealthy  em- 
ployer of  labour  attained  to  anything  like  the  social  status 
which  had  been  accorded  to  successful  merchants  from  time 
immemorial.  But  the  triumph  of  capital  in  industry  involved 
the  rise  and  prosperity  of  a  large  number  of  captains  of  industzy! 
It  seems  probable  that  there  was  comparatively  little 
room  for  the  intrusion  of  new  men  in  the  old  centres  of  the 
cloth  trades.  There  were  large  and  well-established  houses 
engaged  in  this  manufacture  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
they  had  an  honourable  ambition  to  maintain  the  traditions 
of  their  trades.  In  Yorkshire,  too,  there  was  a  class  of 
capitalist  merchants  who  were  ready  to  deflect  their  energies 
into  manu&cturing  as  occasion  arose.  The  wealthy  em- 
ployers of  the  West  Riding  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  drawn 
from  this  class,  though  they  were  doubtless  reinforced  to 
some  extent  by  men  like  Hirst  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks* 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  other  areas  where  the  cotton  trade  was  carried  on,  the 
course  of  affairs  was  somewhat  different.  This  industry  was 
characterised  by  an  extraordinary  expansion,  and  it  offered 
abundant  opportunities  for  new  men,  of  energy  and  per- 
severance, to  force  their  way  to  the  front.  "  Few  of  the  men 
who  entered  the  trade  rich  were  successful.  They  trusted 
too  much  to  others — too  little  to  themselves ;  whilst  on  the 
contrary  the  men  who  prospered  were  raised  by  their  own 
efforts — commencing  in  a  very  humble  way,  generally  fix>m 
exercising  some  handicraft,  as  clockmaking,  hatting,  &c.,  and 
pushing  their  advance  by  a  series  of  unceasing  exertions, 
having  a  very  limited  capital  to  begin  with,  or  even  none  at 
all,  saving  their  own  labourV  The  yeomen  jhrmers  as  a 
class  failed  to  seize  the  opportunities  open  to  them;  but  a 
"  few  of  these  men.  shaking  off  their  slothful  habits,  both  of 

^  For  an  admirable  examination  of  the  growth  of  this  class  see  P.  Mantonx,  La 
Rivolution  Indvitrielle^  87G. 

>  The  Woollen  Trade  during  the  last  Fifty  Years,  Brit.  Mils.  10347.  de.  25. 
8  P.  Gaakell,  Artisans  and  Machinery,  83. 
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body  and  mind,  devoted  themselves  to  remedying  other  con-  A.D.  1776 
ditions  with  a  perseverance  certain  to  be  successful.  Joining 
to  this  determination  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
tails of  manufactures,  personal  superintendence  and  industry, 
several  of  the  most  eminently  successful  steamjOMufacturers 
have  sprung  from  this  class  of  people,  and  have  long  since 
become  the  most  opulent  of  a  wealthy  community\"  The 
Peels  and  the  Strutts  were  examples  of  &milies  which  <>/^ 
emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the  yeomen  and  acquired  great  claas, 
wealth  in  the  cotton  trade.  Many  of  the  rich  manu&cturers 
in  such  towns  as  Stockport,  Hyde,  Duckenfield  and  Staley- 
bridge  had  in  early  life  worked  as  ''hatters,  shoemakers, 
carters,  weavers,  or  some  other  trade'."  Some  of  these  self- 
made  men  were  not  disinclined  to  be  proud  of  their  own 
success,  and  to  be  at  once  hard  and  contemptuous  towards 
the  man  who  had  shown  so  little  energy  as  to  remain  in  the 
labouring  class,  as  if  it  was  less  his  misfortune  than  his  &ult. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that,  as  the  cotton  manufi^^ture  The  im- 
continued  to  increase,  Manchester  should  become  the  centre  inpro- 
of  a  school  of  men  who  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  belief  ^"^[^^ 
that  in  industrial  affairs  the  battle  was  to  the  strong  and  the  ^'^"**  ^-^ 
race  to  the  swift.    The  system,  which  the  Mercantilists  had  policy  /or 
built  up  With  the  view  of  stimulatmg  mdustry,  seemed  to  industry, 
this  new  race  only  to  stifle  and  hamper  it.    Under  somewhat 
different  circumstances  the  capitalist  employers  might  have 
been  eager  to  secure  protection.    The  nouveaux  riches  of  the 
fourteenth  centiiry  were  eager  to  protect   English  muni- 
cipalities  against  the  intrusion  of  aliens;    the  merchant 
princes  of  the  seventeenth  century  organised  a  restrictive 
system  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  foster  the  English 
industry  at  the  expense  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch. 
American  millionaires  have  found  their  protective  tariff  an 
assistance  in  building  up  gigantic  trusts.     It  is  at  least  con-  not  by 
ceivable  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  early  part  of '^*'*'*^ 
the  nineteenth  century  should  have  endeavoured  to  retain 
for  a  time  a  monopoly  of  industrial  power,  and  have  forced 
other  peoples  to  pay  such  prices  as  would  have  enabled  them 
to  remodel  the  conditions  of  production  in  a  satisfactory 

^  Qaskell,  ib,  p.  82.  >  lb,  96. 
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A.D.  1776  fashion.  This  policy  would  have  commended  itself  to  the 
"^  '  minds  of  the  artisans;  had  it  been  adopted,  the  cleavage 
between  capital  and  labour  would  hardly  have  been  so 
marked.  But  the  spirit  of  keen  competition  had  caught 
hold  of  the  employing  class;  they  were  of  opinion,  and  in 
all  probability  their  judgement  on  this  point  was  perfectly 
sound,  that  it  was  only  by  a  continued  exercise  of  the 
activity  by  which  they  had  found  their  way  into  foreign 
markets  that  they  could  hope  to  retain  them. 

The  Manchester  School  were  aiming  at  the  same  object 

as  the  Mercantilists  had  pursued  during  the  period  of  Whig 

hut  hy        ascendancy :  they  desired  to  promote  the  industrial  activity 

ing  the  old  of  the  couutiy ;  but  the  means  they  recommended  were  the 

tyttem.      ^^^  opposite  of  thoso  which  had  been  adopted  in  earlier 

days.    They  felt  that  they  could  dispense  with  fostering  care 

and  exclusive  privileges ;  this  was  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the 

success  of  the  policy  which  had  been  so  steadily  pursued  for 

generations.    The  maritime  power  of  England  had  been  built 

up,  the  industry  had  been  developed,  the  agriculture  had 

been  stimulated,  and  the  economic  life  had  become  so  vigorous 

that  it  appeared  to  have  outgrown  the  need  of  extraneous 

help.    There  seemed  to  be  a  danger  that  the  very  measures 

which  had  been  intended  to  support  it  should  prove  to  be 

fetters  that  hampered  its  growth. 

IL    Thb  Introduction  of  Machinery  in  the 

Textile  Trades. 

'ne  cotton        247.    The  cotton  manufiwture  was  the  first  of  the  textile 

was  the      trades   to   be  revolutionised  by  the  introduction  of  new 

Oerwo-     machinery.    Appliances  worked  by  power  had  been  in  opera- 

^^^^'^  tion  from  time  immemorial  in  the  subsidiary  oi)erations  of 

the  woollen  trade,  such  as  the  fulling-mills;  and  silk-mills 

had  been  erected  on  the  model  of  those  in  Piedmont^ ;  but 

the  series  of  inventions,  for  carding  and  spinning  cotton, 

which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Richard  Arkwright, 

marks  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  era.    He  had  been  brought 


9 


^  See  above,  p.  619.    These  millH  appear  to  have  inspired  ArkT.fzi^t's  deter* 
minatian  to  apply  power  to  the  cotton  manufacture.    Oenil,  Mag,^   1792,  n.  863. 
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ap  as  a  barber,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  either  the  a.d.  me 
technical  acquaintance  with  the  cotton  trade,  or  the  mechani-  ~ 
cal  skill,  which  might  be  expected  in  a  great  inventor.    Still 
he  possessed  such  business  ability  as  to  inspire  the  confidence  through  the 
of  wealthy  patrons,  who  supplied  him  with  the  necessary  w^tVA**^ 
funds^    "  By  adopting  various  inventors'  ideas  he  completed  ^liS^S*' 
a  series  of  machines  for  carding  and  roving.    He  was  enabled  •»««m/«^. 
to  do  this  the  more  easily  by  having  the  command  of  a  large 
capital.    The  inventors  of  the  improvements  had  not  the 
means  of  carrying  them  into  effect  on  an  extensive  scale; 
they  found  the  game,  but  fix)m  want  of  capital  were  unable  to 
secure  it,  whilst  Mr  Arkwright  by  availing  himself  of  their 
inventions  and  by  inducing  '  men  of  property  to  engage  with 
him  to  a  large  amount'  reaped  all  the  advantages  and 
obtained  all  the  rewards*";  and  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  ideas  of  other  men  a  practical  success.    Roller-spinning 
had  been  patented  by  Lewis  Paul  in  1738',  but  his  rights 
had  expired.    The  same  principle  was  applied  by  Thomas 
Highs  in  the  waterframe^  which  was  the  basis  on  which 
Ark^vright  worked.    He  set  up  a  spinning-miU  with  horse- 
power^  at  Nottingham  in  1771,  and  afterwards  made  use  of 
water  power  in  his  mill  at  Cromfoid,  in  Derbyshire.    In 
1775  he  obtained  a  patent,  which  embraced  the  inventions  of 
Lewis  Paul  and  others.     Arkwright's  exclusive  claims  were  though  he 
ignored  by  other  manufacturers,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the-JSj-,,/^'^ 
courts  to  enforce  them ;  but  finally,  in  the  action  which  he  ^^j^^^^ 
brought  against  Colonel  Mordaunt,  Ark\mght  failed  to  main- 
tain his  alleged  rights' ;  and  his  appeal  to  the  public,  entitled 
The  Case  of  Mr  Richard  Arkwright,  did  not  create  the 

^  He  had  expended  £12,000  on  the  enterprise  before  he  began  to  make 
any  profit. 

>  n.  Oneat,  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufaeture,  27. 

*  B.  Woodcraft,  Brief  Biographies,  p.  8.  This  machine  was  apparently 
employed  for  spinning  fine  wool  as  well  as  cotton.  Dyer,  The  Fleece,  bk.  m.  in 
Anderson  Poeti,  Vol.  ix.  p.  669,  571. 

^  Gnest,  CompendiouB  History  'of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  13.  A  model  of 
tills  machine  was  made  by  Jolm  Kay  the  watchmaker  and  was  exhibited  by 
Arkwright  in  asking  for  assistance  to  prosecute  his  enteiprise.  Woodcroft, 
cp.  eit.  10. 

*  Baines,  Cotton  Manufacture,  186. 

0  The  evidence  is  discossed  at  some  length  by  Onest,  British  Cotton  Mamf 
fisetures,  a  reply  to  an  €urticle  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  (1828),  17. 
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AJ>.  1776    &Yoarable  impression  he  had  expected.    There  was  hence- 
forth no  hindrance  to  the  general  use  of  power-spinning. 
The  hand-jenny,  which  was  improved  from  Highs'  invention 
by  Haigreave  of  Blackburn  about  1767,  had  met  with  serious 
oppositions  and  it  had  hardly  been  introduced  in  the  cotton 
districts  before  it  was  superseded',  and  the  work  transferred 
to  mills  where  water-power  was  available.    A  further  in- 
vention in  1775  by  Crompton,  of  the  Water  Mule  which 
combined  the  principles  of  the  Jenny  and  the  Water  Frame, 
rendered  it  possible  to  obtain  a  much  finer  thread  than  had 
previously  been  produced  by  machinery,  so  that  it  became 
andpofoer-  possible  to  develop  the  muslin  manufacture'.    Through  these 
^l^^e^     changes  the  carding,  roving  and  spinning  of  cotton  were  no 
tfmeroZ.      longer  continued  as  cottage  employments,  and  weaving  was 
the  only  part  of  the  manufacture  which  was  not  concentrated 
in  factories. 
The  The  cotton  trade  had  a  peculiar  position  among  English 

wuonon^  manufactures ;  it  was  not  an  industry  for  which  the  country 
Unm  warp  ^g^  naturally  adapted,  for  the  materials  were  imported,  and 
tM>  during  it  had  never  enjoyed  the  protection  bestowed  on  some  other 
exotic  trades,  for  there  was  no  serious  French  competition. 
The  early  history  of  the  trade  is  very  obscure;  and  it  is 
rendered  particularly  confusing  by  the  ambiguous  use  of  the 
term  cottons,  which  was  applied  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
some  kind  of  cloth  manufactured  from  wool^  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  trade  in  Manchester  goods,  in 
which  Humphrey  Chetham  made  his  fortune",  included  cottons 

1  The  fact  that  the  hand- jennies  and  cardmg  machines  were  destroyed  in 
Lancashire,  Nottingham,  and  elsewhere  (Bees,  Encyclopedia  (1819),  &.▼.  Cottam 
Manufacture)  is  a  fnrther  indication  that  the  cottagers  who  spun  cotton  were 
wage-earners.  Otherwise  they  might,  like  the  Torkshire  domestic  clothiers  (see 
p.  502)  haye  welcomed  the  introduction  of  such  hand-machines.  They  appear  to 
have  become  reconciled  to  hand-jennies  ten  years  later,  and  to  have  only  attacked 
machines  that  went  by  water  or  horse-power  in  1779  {^oc.  dt,). 

>  Anncda  of  Agriculture  (1788),  x.  680. 

>  B.  Gnest,  Compendious  History  of  Cotton  Manufacture^  31. 

^  Defoe  among  other  writers  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  this  ambignity: 
he  speaks  of  the  cotto'n  manufacture  as  earlier  than  the  woollen,  Tow  (1724)  m. 
Letter  iii.  p.  216.  The  tradition  of  the  older  sense  of  the  term  cotton  surviyed  in 
Lancashire  in  the  nineteenth  century,  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Manufacturing  Districts  of  Lancashire,  140.  It  seems  probable  that  the  same  sort 
of  oonfusion  occurs  in  the  use  of  the  term  *  fustian ' ;  cf.  11  H.  VII.  c.  27. 

B  He  and  his  brothers  *' betook  themselyes  to  the  Trading  of  this  County 
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and  fustians  made  from  the  vegetable  material.    In  1641  a.d.  1776 
we  have  an  undoubted  mention  of  the  weaving  of  cotton  in 
its  modem  sense;  Lewis  Boberts'  speaks  with  admiration  otnxtegnth 
the  enterprise  of  the  Manchester  men  who  bought  the  cotton  aeventeenth 
wool  of  Cyprus  and  Smyrna'  in  London  and  sold  quantities  <'«**•"■**•» 
of  fustians,  vermilions  and  dimities.    A  few  years  earlier,  in 
1626>  we  have  an  isolated  proposal  to  employ  the  poor  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  wool';  it  seems  likely  enough 
that  the  industry  was  planted  in  Lancashire  about  1685  by 
immigrants  from  Antwerp,  a  city  where  the  fustian  manu&c- 
ture  had  been  prosecuted  with  success^    But  however  it  was 

dealing  in  Manchester  oommodities,  sent  up  to  London.  *  *  He  was  Hi^  Sheriff 
of  the  County  1685,  discharging  the  place  with  great  Honour.  Insomach  that 
way  good  GenUemen  of  Birth  and  Estate  did  wear  his  Cloth  at  the  Assize  to 
testifie  their  unfeigned  affection  to  him"  (Fuller's  Worthiest  121).  Poller  also 
explains  that  several  sorts  of  fustians  are  made  in  Lancashire,  "whose  in- 
habitants, boying  the  Cotton  Wool  or  Tane  coming  from  beyond  the  Sea,  make 
it  here  into  Fostians,  to  the  good  employment  of  the  poor  and  great  improyement 
of  the  rich  therein,  serring  mean  people  for  their  oatsides,  and  their  betters  for 
the  Liueings  of  their  garments;  Bolton  is  the  Staple  place  for  this  commodity 
being  brought  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  county  "  {ib.  106).  Li  Bees'  Eneyclo- 
petUa  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  organisation  of  the  fustian  trade  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  **  Fustians  were  manufactured  in  quantities 
at  Bolton,  Leigh,  and  other  places  adjacent ;  but  Bolton  was  the  principal  market 
far  them,  where  th^  were  bought  in  the  grey  by  the  Manchteter  dealers,  who 
ihiished  and  sold  them  in  the  country.  The  Manchester  traders  went  regularly 
en  market  days  to  buy  fustians  of  the  weavers,  each  weaver  then  jirocuring  his 
own  yam  and  cotton  as  he  could,  which  subjected  the  trade  to  great  inconvenience. 
To  remedy  this,  the  chapmen  themselves  furnished  warps  and  cottons  to  the 
weavers,  and  emplc^ed  persons  in  all  the  little  villages  and  placee  adjacent, 
to  deliver  out  materials,  and  receive  back  the  manufactured  goods  when  finished. 
Bach  weaver's  cottage  formed  at  that  time  a  separate  and  independent  little 
factory,  in  which  the  raw  material  was  prepared,  carded  and  spun,  by  the  female 
part  of  the  family,  and  supplied  woof,  or  weft,  for  the  goods  which  were  wove  by 
the  father  and  his  sons."    s.v.  Cotton  Manufacture, 

1  •«  The  towne  of  Manchester  in  Lancashire  must  be  also  herehi  remembered 
and  worthily,  and  for  their  industry  commended,  who  bi^  the  Yame  of  the  Irish 
in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  it  retnme  the  same  againe  in  Linnen  into  Lrelaiid 
to  sell;  neither  doth  the  industry  rest  here,  for  they  buy  Cotton  wool  in  London, 
that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  worke  the  same  and  perfit 
it  into  Fustians,  Vermilions,  Dymities  and  other  such  Stnffes,  and  then  retume  it 
to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  forrain 
parts,"  Treoiwe  of  Trafficke,  82,  88.  The  localisation  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
Lancashire  may  have  been  connected  with  facilities  for  obtaining  from  Ireland  th^ 
linen  yam,  which  was  then  found  necessary  for  the  warp  of  the  fabrics. 

*  One  of  the  allegations  in  favour  of  the  Turkey  Company  was  that  it  provided 
materials  for  this  manufacture,  while  the  East  India  Company  introduced  finished 
goods.  <  J.  Stoit,  Brit.  Mns.  Add.  MSS.  12,496,  f.  286. 

«  Cunningham,  Alien  rmmigrants,  p.  180. 
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A.D.  1776    planted,  it  took  root  in  Lancashire  and  developed  steadily  till 

""  about  1740,  when  an  era  of  more  rapid  progress  began  ^  The 

competition  of  the  East  India  Company  was  that  which  the 

manufacturers  had  most  reason  to  fear,  and  though  the  cloth 

they  wove  of  cotton  on  a  linen  warp  had  a  practical  monopoly 

in  the  home  market',  they  were  liable  to  be  undersold  by  the 

but  cloth     company  in  foreign  marketa     Arkwright's   inventions,  by 

he  made  of  Spinning  a  firmer  cotton  thread  than  had  hitherto  been  pro- 

onZ^aiM/    curable  and  one  which  was  suitable  for  the  warp',  made  it 

"^Hid^id    Possible  to  manu&cture  a  cloth  on  terms  which  rendered  it 

acceptable  in  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  effect  of  Arkwright's  success  was  to  open  up  to  a  trade, 
that  had  hitherto  been  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  the  possi- 
bility of  enormous  and  indefinite  expansion^  Materials  could 
^mpjo        be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  firom  the  East  and  the 

supplies  of  , 

mauriai     Bahamas ;  and  in  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
available,   increasing  supplies  were  procured  from  the  southern  States*. 

^  The  progress  was  not  nncheckered,  however,  and  was  closely  dependent  on 
the  supply  of  materials.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1761 
seems  to  show  that  their  French  and  German  rivals  could  obtain  the  linen  yam 
used  as  warp  more  cheaply  than  the  English  mannfactnrers  oould  procure  it 
from  Ireland  {Reports  from  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons^  Reprints,  IBIrsi 
Series,  n.  291,  *292).  In  order  to  assist  them  it  was  resolved  that  the  duties  <m  the 
imiK>rtation  of  foreign  linen  yam  should  be  reduced  {CommoTts  Journals,  zzvi. 
284).  The  English  had  an  advantage  in  the  possession  of  cotton  islands;  but 
their  continental  rivals  offered  better  prices  and  secured  a  large  port  of  the  crop 
{Beports,  op.  cit,  296).  There  were  further  complaints  of  decline  in  the  manu- 
facture in  1766.    T.|  Letters  on  the  Utility  of  Machinery,  9. 

>  9  Geo.  n.  c.  4. 

•  Linen  had  been  previously  used  for  this  purpose.  In  1774  an  Act  was  passed 
which  repealed  7  C(eo.  I.  c.  7  and  rendered  it  possible  for  Arkwright  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  improvement.    14  G^.  m.  o.  72. 

^  The  average  annual  import  of  cotton  wool  for  the  years  1701  to  1706  waa 
1,170,88 libs.;  it  rose  hi  the  following  decade  and  from  171&-20  averaged 
2,173,287  lbs.  For  quinquennial  periods  after  the  invention  of  the  jenny  and  frame 

1771—1776  .  .  .   4,764,589, 

1776—1780  .  .  .   6,706,013, 

1781—1785  .  .  .  10,941,934, 

1786—1790  .  .  .  25,448,270. 

In  1800  it  reached  56,010,782  and  in  1810,  136,488,985,  but  after  this  year  there 

was  a  remarkable  drop  (as  low  as  50,966,000  in  1818),  and  matters  did  not  mend 

till  after  the  dose  of  the  war.    Guest,  op.  cit.  51. 

'  The  cultivation  of  cotton  had  been  introduced  into  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
from  the  Bahamas  about  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Whitney's  in- 
vention of  the  cotton-gin  which  separated  the  flbro  from  the  seed,  and  propared 
the  cotton  for  export,  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  production;  in  1794, 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  exported.    Leone  Levi,  History,  8S. 
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Since  plenty  of  raw  material  was  available,  the  manufiswsture  t^^^^ 
advanced  rapidly^  to  meet  the  enlarging  demand  for  cheap 
cotton  cloth.    It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  trade 
was  liable  to  serious  interruptions;  both  for  the  materials ^^oiv^ .Un- 
used, and  for  access  to  the  markets  in  which  the  cloth  was  of  trade 
sold,  the  Lancashire  manu&cturers  were  dependent  on  foreign  ^SSoitrout 
commerce ;  and  a  breach  of  mercantile  intercourse  might  dis- 
organise the  whole  of  the  industry'.    This  occurred  to  some 
extent  from  the  decline  of  the  American  demand  for  Man- 
chester goods  during  the  War  of  Independence;  as  a  result 
there  was  considerable  distress  among  the  hands  employed. 
They  were  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rioting'  and  destruction 
of  spinning-jennies  in  parts  of  Lancashire.    Apart  from  these 
periods  of  distress,  however,  the  trade  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  it  was  alleged  in  1806  that  a  third  part  in  value 
of  all  our  exports  was  sent  abroad  in  the  form  of  cotton  goods. 

^  The  fint  phase  of  development  was  the  extensiou  of  the  Lancashire  eotton 
trade  at  the  expense  of  wodUen  and  linen:  "FromtheyearlTTO  to  1788  a  complete 
change  had  gradually  heen  eifected  in  the  spinning  of  yams^-that  of  wool  dis- 
ippearing  altogether  and  that  of  hnen  was  also  nearly  gone— cotton,  cotton,  cotton 
Wis  beoome  the  almost  luuTersal  material  for  empl<^yment,  the  hand-wheels,  with 
the  exception  of  one  establishment  were  all  thrown  hito  lunher-rooms,  the  yam 
WIS  span  on  common  jennies,  the  carding  for  all  numbers  up  to  40  hanks  in  the 
poond,  was  done  on  carding  engines ;  bat  the  liner  nnmbers  of  60  to  80  were  stiU 
euded  by  hand,  it  being  a  general  opinion  that  machine  carding  wovld  nerer 
answer  for  fine  nnmbers.  In  weaving  no  great  alteration  had  taken  place  daring 
these  18  years,  save  the  faitrodaction  of  the  fly-shattle— 4i  change  in  the  woollen 
looms  to  fostis&s  and  calico,  and  the  linen  nearly  gone  except  ihe  few  fabrics  in 
which  there  was  a  mixtore  of  cotton.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was  no 
hicrease  of  looms  doruig  this  period— but  rather  a  decrease."  Badcliffe,  Origin  of 
the  Ntw  System  of  Manufacture,  61. 

3  For  an  instance  of  this  in  16^  see  S.  P.  D.  Inter.  Lxvm.  4,  Mar.  20, 1653-4. 
The  conmiissioners  of  customs  had  seized  twelve  bags  which  had  been  imported 
from  Dunkirk  contrary  to  the  Navigation  Acts  and  the  **  trade  was  in  danger  to 
return  from  whence  by  iuduHtry  'twas  gained."    See  also  below,  pp.  686,  689. 

*  These  disturbances  called  forth  the  Act  22  Geo.  IIL  o.  40,  which  complains  of 
the  "destroying  the  manufactures  of  wool,  sOk,  linen  and  cotton,  and  the  materials, 
tools,  tackle  and  other  ntensils  prepared  for  or  used  therein."  There  were  riots 
at  Hnnslet  in  Yorkshire  when  the  military  were  called  out  (Ckwkson's  Evidence, 
BeporU,  1806,  nx.,  printed  pag.  81),  but  these  were  probably  directed  against 
shearing  frames,  not  against  jennies  (see  bolow,  p.  662).  There  had  also  been  riots 
on  the  part  of  the  spinners  in  1758,  and  Kay  was  forced  to  leave  Bury,  as  he  had 
been  driven  out  of  Colchester  in  1788  on  account  of  his  shuttle,  and  from  Leeds  ou 
account  of  his  power-loom  in  1746.  Woodcroft,  op.  dt,  p.  4.  See  also  T.,  Letters 
on  tht  utilitif,  p.  20,  note.  On  the  hostility  to  machinery  in  1824—30  see  S.  J. 
Chapman,  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry,  73. 

€.♦  40 
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— Sm^'*  This  unexampled  expanfiion  of  the  industry  opened  up  a 
and  there  ^^7  much  latger  field  for  employment  than  had  been  avail- 
^J^j^  able  before  the  era  of  these  inventions.  The  abundance  of 
d^for  yam,  especially  after  1788,  when  mule  yams  became  available, 
was  such  that  the  services  of  weavers  were  in  great  demand  ^ 
and  considerable  quantities  of  yam  were  sent  abroad  for  use 
on  foreign  looms.  The  kinds  of  labour  needed  were  not  very 
different  from  those  required  in  the  old  days  of  hand  spinning 
and  carding,  but  girls  and  women  were  concentrated  in  fstctories 
to  tend  the  machines,  instead  of  spinning  with  their  wheeb 
in  cottages.  This  case  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  an 
important  principle  in  regard  to  labour-saving  machinery; 
when  the  improvement  renders  the  article  cheaper  and  there- 
by stimulates  the  demand,  it  is  quite  likely  that  there  will  be 
an  increased  call  for  labour',  because  the  machine  has  come 
into  use*.  The  artisans,  who  thought  that  such  inventions 
must  necessarily  deprive  them  of  their  occupation,  were  mis- 
taken; the  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade 
to-day  is  undoubtedly  very  much  larger  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Arkwright.  Much  remains  to  be  said  about  the  con- 
ditions and  terms  of  employment,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  did  not  diminish 
the  numbers  occupied  in  the  cotton  trade. 
Jmt  the  Xhe  only  check  to  the  indefinite  expansion  of  the  trade 

aupplv  of  .     ,  *      , 

water-        lay  in  the  limited  supply  of  water-power  available ;  that  cause 

?tm»te<2,      for  apprehension  was  removed,  however,  by  the  invention  of 

Boulton  and  Watt,  and  the  application  of  steam  as  the  motive 

power  in  cotton  mills.    Though  steam  engines  had  long  been 

in  use  for  pumping  water  firom  mines,  the  improvements, 

1  Radcliffe,  Origin  of  the  New  SyBtem  of  Mcunufa/ctwrt,  p.  6S. 

'  Arkwright  asserted  that  when  power-spinning  was  introduced,  the  spimien 
wei*e  not  left  idle,  bat  were  *'  almost  immediately  engaged  "  in  weaving  or  oither 
branches  of  the  bosiness.    Anstie,  OhtervaHona^  12  n. 

'  On  one  of  the  limiting  conditions,  see  below,  pp.  661, 662.  Other  illastratioDC 
are  famished  by  the  railways,  which  by  rendering  intercommanication  cheap  hare 
developed  intercoarse  of  erexy  sort.  It  is  probable  that  more  horses  are  required 
now,  as  sabsidiazy  to  railway  traffic,  than  were  needed  in  the  eighteenth  oentnxy 
to  do  all  the  haulage  by  road:  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  far  larger 
employment  for  men.  Other  illastrations  of  an  increased  demand  for  labour  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  implements  ai'e  afforded  by  the 
type-writer  and  the  sewing-machine. 
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which  reduced  the  cost  of  working  and  rendered  it  possible  ^f^'^^ 
to  apply  steam  power  to  industry,  were  an  immense  advance. 

At  Papplewick  in  Nottinghamshire  a  steam  cotton  mill  ^^,^^. 
was  erected  in  1785;  and  the  new  power  was  utilised  tor  of  §team 
spinning  at  Manchester  in  1789,  and  at  Qlasgow  in  1792. '^^^'^^ 
Its  full  effect  was  only  gradually  felt,  and  water  continued  to 
be  economically  the  better  agent  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  but  eventually  as  a  consequence  of 
Watt's  invention,  water-&lls  became  of  less  value.    Instead 
of  carrying  the  people  to  the  power,  employers  found  it 
preferable  to  place  the  power  among  the  people  at  the  most 
convenient  trading  centres    The  fisustory  system  is  older  than 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  textile  trades ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  mechanical  power  tended  to  destroy  the  ^^^^L 
advantage  of  &ctoiy  villages  on  streams,  and  rendered  possible  thearowth 
the  gradual  concentration  of  the  population  in  fitctory  towns,  unons/^ 

The  cotton  trade,  as  depending  on  imported  materials 
and  supplying  foreign  marketsS  was  probably  a  capitalistic 
trade  firom  the  very  first;  the  suggestion  that  it  was  planted 
by  immigration  from  abroad  harmonises  with  this  view ;  and 
(hough  the  weavers  were  cottagers,  it  is  likely  that  they 
were  wage  earners*  and  not  men  who  worked  on  the  domestic 

1  See  p.  618  above. 

*  The  oonditioDs  of  life  during  tbis  period  of  expansion  axe  follj  described  by 
Baddiffe.  "  These  families,  up  to  the  time  I  hare  been  speaking  of,  whether  as 
cottagers  or  small  farmers,  had  supported  themselTes  hj  the  diilerent  occapations 
I  have  mentioned  in  spinning  and  mannf aotnring,  as  their  progenitors  from  the 
earliest  institutions  of  society  had  done  before  them.  But  the  mnle-twist  now 
coming  into  vogae,  for  the  warp  as  well  as  the  weft,  added  to  the  water-twist  and 
common  jinny  yams,  with  an  increasing  demand  for  erery  fabric  the  loom  ooold 
prodnoe,  pat  all  hands  in  request  of  evexy  age  and  description.  The  fabrics  made 
from  wool  or  linen  yanished,  while  the  old  loom-diops  being  insnfficient  erery 
Inmber-room,  even  old  bams,  carthooses,  and  ontboildings  of  any  description 
were  repaired,  windows  broke  through  the  old  blank  walls  and  all  fitted  np  for 
loom-shops.  This  sonzoe  of  making  room  being  at  length  exhansted,  new  weavers 
cottages  with  loom-shops  rose  up  in  eveiy  direction ;  all  immediately  filled,  and 
when  in  full  work  the  weekly  circulation  of  mon^  as  the  price  of  labour  only  rose 
to  five  times  the  amount  ever  before  experienced  in  this  sub-division,  every  family 
bringing  home  weekly  40, 60,  80,  100  or  even  120  shillings  per  week."  Origin  of 
tie  New  System  of  Mcunufaetwre^  66.  Baddiffe  had  personal  knowledge  of  these 
times,  for  as  he  says,  **I  always  attended  Manchester  Market  on  Tuesdays, 
bringing  from  the  bank  my  cash  for  the  wages  of  the  week.  Next  morning,  soon 
after  six,  I  entered  the  warehouse  to  serve  the  weavers  of  whom  there  were 
generally  ten  to  twenty  waiting  behind  the  counter,  on  which  I  placed  the  money 
to  count  into  the  drawer  before  I  began  business."   lb,  p.  68. 

40—2 
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system^  However  this  may  be,  the  manu&cture  was  or- 
ganised on  capitalistic  lines  fix>m  the  time  of  the  introductiou 
of  machinexy,  and  the  cotton  &ctorie8  which  rose  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester  and  other  large  towns  soon  began  to 
attract  public  attention. 

248.  From  a  very  early  time  the  state  of  the  fiustories^ 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  children  employed  in 
them  lived  and  worked  called  forth  severe  criticism  by  public 
authorities.  In  1784,  before  the  great  period  of  expansion, 
had  set  in,  the  Lancashire  magistrates  had  deputed  Dr  Percival 
and  other  medical  men  to  institute  enquiries  on  the  subject*;, 
their  report  shows  how  long  the  evil  was  allowed  to  continue 
before  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  check  it,  and  how 
slowly  the  national  conscience  was  aroused  to  the  necessity  oT 
taking  active  and  effective  measures.  Work  in  the  &ctories 
did  not  in  all  probability  make  greater  calls  upon  the  powers 
of  the  children  than  work  in  other  occupations';  but  the 
cotton  &ctories  brought  the  evil  into  light  in  connecti(»i. 
with  a  growing  industiy,  in  which  it  was  practicable  to  deal 
with  it.  The  subsequent  attempt  to  enforce  regulations  in 
old-established  trades  roused  less  opposition^  since  a  beginning 

^  Gftskell  {Artiimta  and  Machinery^  81)  speaks  of  yeomen  who  obtained  Jenniea 
and  tried  to  compete  with  the  moles.  The  opportnnity  of  bidnstrial  oocapation 
would  dehiy  the  extinction  of  the  class  (see  above,  p.  558)  of  small  farmen  in  this 
district.  Kennedy's  description  implies  that  the  cotton  weaTers  owned  the- 
implements  and  turned  their  own  cottages  into  small  factories,  before  water- 
power  was  used.  R%$t  and  progress  of  Cotton  Trader  in  Mewnoirs  oftks  LUerartf- 
and  Pkilosopkiedl  Society  of  Manchester,  2nd  Series,  m.  120, 9. 

>  Hntchins  and  Harrison,  Factory  Legislaium,  7. 

•  Mr  Cooke  Taylor  has  recorded  the  impressions  of  some  of  the  elderly  men^ 
with  whom  he  spoke  in  1S12.  One  of  them  appealing  to  his  own  yonth— about  1770^ 
maintained  that  these  had  been  '*  really  the  days  of  infant  slaTcry.  *  The  ereaturea- 
were  set  to  work,'  he  said,  *  as  soon  as  tbey  could  crawl,'  and  their  parents  were 
the  hardest  of  task  masters.    I  may  remark  that  on  a  previons  occasion  I  had 
receiyed  a  similar  aoconnt  from  an  old  man  in  the  rale  of  Todmordsn,  whi>- 
dedared  that  he  would  not  accept  an  ofFer  to  liTO  his  whole  life  over  sgain,  if  it 
were  to  be  accompanied  with  the  condition  of  passing  through  the  same  servitude 
and  misery  which  he  had  endnred  in  infancy.    Both  these  old  men  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  damonr  which  had  been  raised  for  infant  protection ;  my 
Todmorden  friend  qnite  lost  his  temper  when  any  reference  was  made  to  the 
snbject,  contrasting  in  very  strong  terms  the  severities  he  had  endnred,  and  the 
heavy  labonrs  he  had  to  perform,  both  in  his  father's  house  and  afterwards  as- 
an  apprentice,  with  the  light  toil  and  positire  comfort  of  the  factoij  childraL**' 
Notes  of  a  Tow  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  Lancashire,  141. 

*  The  Act  of  1802  applied  to  other  factories  besides  cotton  mills,  but  there^ 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  spinning  of  wool  by  children  in  mills  at  that  date. 
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liad  been  made  with  the  cotton  trade;  after  the  principle  of  ^-^^^ 
state  intervention  had  once  been  accepted,  it  became  possible 
to  apply  it,  step  by  step,  not  only  to  fitctories,  but  to  work- 
«hop6  as  well. 

The  main  evil,  as  recognised  at  this  time,  lay,  not  in  the  S^*^£j^ 
excessive  hours  oTworkS  but  in  the  conditions  under  which  ofottr- 
the  children  who  had  been  apprenticed  in  cotton  &ctories  were 
housed  and  fed.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  fully  alive  to  the  peril  of  idleness,  as  the  source  of 
crime  of  every  kind*;  the  squatters  on  commons  and  the 
weavers,  who  worked  or  not  as  they  chose,  were  regarded  as 
dangers  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  the  ordinary 
citizen  fiuled  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  any  evil  arising 
firom  overwork.  Still  the  public  did  appreciate  the  unwhole- 
some conditions  in  which  the  children  were  housed  and  fed, 
and  the  &ct  that  they  were  derived  of  all  opportunity  of 
instruction.  Most  of  them  were  parish  apprentices,  who  were 
brought  in  batches  firom  their  parishes,  and  the  parish 
authorities  were  very  negligent'  about  seeing  that  the  terms 

^  Dr  PerdTal  niAy  be  regarded  aa  exoeptionally  far-seehig.  In  the  report 
whkh  he  and  other  medical  men  presented  to  the  Lancaster  comity  magistrates  in 
1784  the  following  passage  occmrs.  **We  eamestlj  reoonmieind  a  longer  recess 
from  labour  at  noon  and  a  more  early  dismission  from  it  in  the  evening,  to  all 
those  who  work  in  cotton  nulls;  bat  we  deem  this  indulgence  essential  to  the 
present  health  and  fatnre  capacity  for  labour,  for  those  who  are  nnder  the  age  ol 
fouteen ;  ifor  the  active  recreations  of  childhood  and  youth  are  necessary  to  the 
growth,  the  vigour  and  the  right  conformation  of  the  human  body.  And  we 
cannot  excuse  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  from  suggesting  to  you,  who  are 
the  guardians  of  the  public  weal,  this  further  very  important  consideration,  that 
the  rising  generation  should  not  be  debarred  from  all  opportunities  uf  instruction 
at  the  only  season  of  life  in  which  they  can  be  properly  improved."  Apparently 
In  consequence  of  this  report  the  magistrates  resolved  that  in  future  they  would 
not  allow  "indentures  of  Parish  Apprentices  whereby  they  shsll  be  bound  to 
owners  of  cotton  mills  and  other  works  in  which  children  are  obliged  to  work 
in  the  night,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  the  day."  Hutchins  and  Harrison, 
JETutory  of  Factory  Legi§laUont  8. 

a  This  point  is  well  brought  out  by  ICiss  Hutchins  and  Miss  Harrison  in  their 
excellent  work  on  Factory  Legi$latiofh  8* 

*  The  system  of  farming  the  poor  (see  above,  p.  576)  doubtless  eontributed  to 
the  neglect  on  the  part  of  parish  authorities.  The  officials  had,  at  all  events,  no 
iuterest  in  interfering  on  behalf  of  the  children.  **  It  is  within  the  compass  of 
probability,  that  there  have  been,  and  are  yet,  instances,  wherein  the  overseezs  of 
the  poor  and  more  especially  the  assistant  overseers,  who  are  mere  meroenazjes 
and  serve  for  pay,  have  been,  and  are,  some  of  them  at  least,  bribed-  by  the  owners 
of  miiu  for  spinning  silk,  cotton  or  woollen  yam,  to  visit  the  habitation  of  the 
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A.D.  1776   of  the  indentures  were  properly  complied  with.    Apprentioe- 
"^  ship  had  always  been  regarded  not  merely  as  a  period  of 

imt  heeamMe  Service,  but  as  an  opportunity  of  training  in  conduct.  The 
^eeUve  public  mind  had  been  uneasy  about  the  treatment  of  other 
^^  parish  apprentices  S  but  the  number  of  the  cotton  fiustoxies 
concentrated  in  Manchester  led  to  the  demands  for  special 
regulations  for  those  who  were  bound  to  this  particular 
trade*.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  felt  the  need  of  more  effective 
regulations  than  he  had  been  able  to  give  in  his  own  fectory', 
took  the  matter  up,  and  a  measure  was  passed  in  1802,  for 
the  protection  of  apprentices  in  cotton  and  other  &ctorie8. 
The  Act*  insists  that  the  interior  of  the  mills  should  be 
whitewashed  twice  a  year,  and  that  they  should  be  properly 
ventilated;  it  enacts  that  the  apprentices  shall  be  provided 
with  proper  clothing  by  their  masters ;  it  forbids  work  for  more 
than  twelve  hours,  and  prohibits  night  work — ^with  a  tempo- 
rary exception  for  large  mills ;  it  provides  that  the  apprentices 
shall  receive  elementaiy  education  and  religious  instruction, 
and  lays  down  rules  as  to  their  sleeping  accommodation. 
^^  The  measure  appears  to  have  been  almost  inoperative'; 

Act       -^t  probably  led  the  mill-owners  to  engage  children  to  work 

penons  reodving  paroohial  aid,  and  to  compel  them,  when  children  are  wanting, 
utterly  regardlees  of  education,  health  or  inclination  to  deliTer  np  their  cflapring, 
or  by  cutting  oflf  the  pariah  allowance  leare  them  to  periah  for  wanti"  John 
Brown,  Mewwin  of  Bobert  BUncoe,  p.  29.  A  writer  on  the  workhooaea  of  Glieat 
Britahi  in  1782  complains  of  **  a  rery  had  Fntctice  in  Pariah  OfBcera  who  to  aaTC 
Ezpenae,  an  apt  to  rain  children  hj  patting  them  oat  as  early  as  they  can,  to 
any  eony  masten  that  will  take  them,  withoat  any  concern  for  their  Edocation  or 
Welfare,  on  accoont  of  the  little  Money  that  la  given  with  them."  Hatchina  and 
HarriaoQ,  op.  eit,  6« 

^  Jonaa  Hanway  had  called  attention  to  the  frightfol  mortality  among  pariah 
Infanta  (LttUn  om  the  in^porttmee  of  the  rieing  generatiam  (1777),  z.  27)  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  chimney  aweepa.  For  other  referencea  aee  Hatchina  and 
Harriaon,  qp.  eit,  6,  14. 

s  Compare  the  reaolationa  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Health  (1798)  quoted  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel.  Mimttee  of  evidenee  on  ChUdrem  emplojfed  m  Manm/aetaneet 
In  Beporte,  1816,  m.  877,  printed  pag.  189.  *  J6.  877. 

4  42  Geo.  m.  c.  78,  An  Act  for  the  prteervoHon  of  the  heaUh  ami  morede  of 
parish  apprtntieee  and  othert  employed  in  cotton  and  other  miUe. 

*  Shr  Bobert  Peel  seems  to  hare  thooght  that  it  had  had  beneficial  effects  at 
the  time  it  was  passed  (BeporUt  1816,  m.  878,  printed  pag.  140),  bat  it  ia  difflooU 
to  belieYC  that  the  Act  caused  any  considerable  change  in  the  mills  generaUy. 
Btcu  when  the  parish  anthoritiea  were  moved  to  interfere,  no  obyioas  improve- 
ment  resulted.  It  is  probable  that  '*  the  atrocious  treatment  experienced  by  the 
thousands  and  tena  of  thousanda  of  orphan  children,  poured  forth  from  our 
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withont  agreeing  to  a  formal  apprenticeship,  and  in  any  a.d.  1776 
case,  it  was  easy  to  evade  the  measure,  as  there  was  no~ 
proper  machinery  for  enforcing  it^    Still,  this  first  Factory 
Act  has  a  veiy  great  importance,  as  marking  the  genesis  of 
the  modem  system  of  industrial  regulation ;  it  served  as  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.    The  &ctoiy  legislation  of  the  nine-  wu 
teenth  century  was  occasioned  by  the  new  conditions  which  eonmoed 
arose,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  but  ^^pntuiee- 
it  was  not  a  wholly  new  departure.    It  has  its  origin  in'^^ 
connection  with  the  mediaeval,  and  Elizabethan  system,  of 

duffitaUe  institatioins,  and  from  pArish  workboiues,  and  the  dreadful  impidltj 
with  which  fhej  were  oonsumed  in  the  yarions  cotton  mi]lB,  to  which  they  were 
transported^  and  the  sad  speotaole  exhibited  hf  most  of  the  snnriyors,  were  the 
real  causes,  which,  in  1803,  produced  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Bill,  for  the  relief  and 
piroteotion  of  infant  paupers  employed  in  cotton  mills.  Hence,  the  extraordinary 
fiydiness  erinced  by  the  overseers  and  chnrchwardens  of  Saint  Pancras  might 
haTe  been  occasioned*  I7  the  dreadfol  scenes  of  cmelty  and  oppression  deyeloped 
daring  the  progress  of  that  Bill,  which  Blincoe  nerer  heard  of,  nor  erer  nw,  till 
elsTen  or  twelye  years  after  it  had  passed  into  a  law.  It  wonld  be  difflcnlt  to 
produce  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  ntter  contempt,  in  which  the  upstart 
owners  of  great  establishments  treated  an  Act,  pnipoeely  enacted  to  restrain  their 
uiparaUeled  oraelty  and  waste  of  hmnan  life.  The  Act  itself  declared  the 
masters,  owners,  or  occapiers  ol  eyery  cotton  mill  in  Great  Britain  and  Wales 
sbonld  haye  a  legiUe  copy  ol  the  Act,  placed  in  some  conspicnons  and  public  part 
of  each  mill,  and  accessible  to  eyeryone;  yet  Blincoe  who  was  reared  in  the 
cotton  miU,  neyer  saw  or  heard  of  any  such  law,  till  eleyen  or  twelye  years  after 
it  bad  been  enacted  I 

''When  the  committee  began  their  inyestigation,  as  to  the  treatment  and 
eondition  of  the  diildren  sent  from  St  Pancras  Warkhonse,  Blincoe  was  called  op 
among  others  and  admonished  to  speak  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  I  80 
great  hofweyer  was  the  terror  of  the  stick  and  strap,  being  applied  to  their  persons, 
after  these  great  dons  should  be  at  a  great  distance,  it  rendered  him  and  no  doubt 
the  great  majority  of  his  fellow-sttfferers  extremely  cautious  and  timid.  It  is 
howeyer  likely  that  their  looks  bespoke  their  sufferings,  and  told  a  tale  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  yisitors  saw  their  food,  dress,  bedding,  and  they  caused,  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  magistrates  yery  great  alterations  to  be  made.  A  new 
house  was  ordered  to  be  erected  near  the  mill,  for  the  use  ol  the  apprentices,  in 
which  there  were  fewer  beds  to  a  giyen  space.  The  quantity  of  good  and  whole- 
some  animal  food  to  be  dressed  and  distributed  in  a  more  decent  way,  was 
specified.  A  mnoh  more  cleanly  and  decorous  mode  of  cookery  and  senring  up 
the  dinner  and  other  meals  was  ordered.  The  apprentloes  were  divided  into  six 
riaoses,  and  a  new  set  of  tin  cans  numbered  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  and  6  were  made  to  be 
seryed  up  to  each  indiyidual  according  to  the  class  to  which  he  or  she  may  belong, 
to  hold  the  soup  or  porridge  t  The  old  goTemor  was  discharged,  who  had  given 
them  all  such  a  fright  on  their  ihrst  arriyal,  and  several  of  the  overlookers  were 
dismissed  and  new  ones  introduced."  John  Brown,  Memoir  of  Robert  BUneoe, 
p.  27. 

^  The  justioes  were  to  appoint  visitors  to  inspect  the  miUs,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  registration  of  mills* 
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AJ).  1776  apprenticeship ;  this  gave  a  good  ground  in  law^  and  custom 

"  for  taking  up  the  matter  at  all. 

Brfort  ike        249.    The  great  development  of  cotton  spinning  suggested 

^S^iiiio  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  machine  for  weaving;  this 
was  actually  done  by  Dr  Cartwright';  but  he  had  not  the 
business  ability'  of  Arkwright,  and  the  invention  did  not 
come  into  general  use,  or  greatly  affect  either  the  conditions 
of  the  trade,  or  the  employment  of  weavers,  during  at  any  rate 
the  first  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  centui7\    Yet  owing  to 

^  In  1801  Mr  Jnstioe  Qrose  sentenced  a  man  named  Jonraox  to  twelre  months 
hazd  labour  for  ill-treating  hia  apprentioea.    Hntchina  and  Harrison,  op,  cit.  14. 

s  A  previoos  experiment  had  been  made  bj  John  Eaj,  bnt  seems  ne^er  to  haTo 
been  taken  np ;  Wooderoft,  qp.  eit,  4.  Edmrnnd  Cartwright,  who  waa  a  Kuntish 
elergyman,  knew  nothing  aboat  the  textile  trades  and  had  never  interested  him- 
self in  machine  oonstmetion,  nntil  he  inyented  the  power-loom.  While  at 
Matlock,  In  1764,  he  had  had  some  oonTersation  with  spinners  thore,  who  were 
eontending  that  such  a  vast  quantity  of  yam  was  now  spiux  that  it  woold  soon  be 
impossible  to  get  hands  to  weave  it.  His  suggestion  that  a  weaving  machine 
should  be  invented  was  apparently  treated  with  scorn ;  bat  as  he  believed  that 
only  three  movements  were  required  in  the  process,  he  set  himself  to  cooetmet 
a  ™a«^i*»o  with  the  help  of  a  carpenter  and  smith.  His  maohine  was  cmnbrons  in 
the  extreme,  and  it  reqoired  two  strong  men  to  keep  it  going  even  slowly,  bat  he 
was  proud  of  his  invention  and  patented  it.  It  then  oocarred  to  him  to  go  and  see 
a  weaver  at  work ;  with  the  resolt  that  he  was  able  to  improve  on  his  first  rough 
attempt  and  to  produce  a  machine  which  was  eventually  a  eommereial  sooeess; 
Pr  Cartwright's  own  attempts  to  make  it  remunerative  proved  a  failure,  and  ti 
was  not  till  1801  that  mills  were  started  at  Glasgow,  where  it  was  worked  to 
advantage.    (Baines,  281.) 

•  The  mill  which  Cartwright  ereeted  at  Doncaster  was  not  a  success,  and 
Qrimshaw's  mill  fitted  with  power-looms  at  Maucheeter  in  1790  did  not  give 
satisfactory  results.    Guest,  op,  eit.  46. 

^  Power  weaving  hardly  became  a  practical  sneeess  till  after  the  invention  of 
the  dressing-frame.  "In  the  year  180S,  Mr  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Bradbury  in 
Cheshire,  invented  the  Dressing  Frame.  Before  this  invention  the  waip  was 
dressed  in  the  Loom  in  small  portions,  as  it  unrolled  from  the  beam,  the  Ijoom 
ceasing  to  work  during  the  operation.  Mr  Johnson's  machine  dresses  the  whole 
warp  at  once;  when  draesed  the  warp  is  placed  in  the  Loom  which  now  works 
without  intermission.  A  factory  for  Steam  Looms  was  built  in  Manchester,  in 
1806.  Soon  afterwards  two  others  were  ereeted  at  Stockport,  and  about  1809, 
a  fourth  was  completed  in  Westhoughton.  In  these  renewed  attempts  to  weave 
Vy  steam,  considerable  improvements  were  made  in  the  structure  of  the  Looms,  in 
the  mode  of  warping,  and  in  preparing  the  weft  for  the  shuttle.  With  these 
improvements,  aided  by  others  in  the  art  of  spinning,  which  enabled  the  Spinners 
to  make  yam  much  superior  to  that  made  in  1790,  and  assisted  1^  Johnson's 
machine,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  dressing  of  warps  for  Stea^  Looms, 
the  experiment  suceeeded.  Before  the  invention  of  the  Dressing  ITrsme,  one 
Weaver  was  required  to  each  steam  Loom,  at  present  a  hoj  or  giri,^'fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age  can  manage  two  Steam  Looms,  and  with  their  hii^p  can  weave 
three  and  a  half  timee  as  much  cloth  as  the  bout  hand  Weaver."  G«i&e>t,  cp,  at,  46. 
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the  action  of  other  causes,  the  weaveis  sank  rapidly  ^  hours  A.D.  1776 
condition  of  unusual  comfort  into  one  of  terrible  pn^l  they  ~ 
During  the  peace  which  preceded  the  Bevolutionary  W  to  be  proved 
manu&cture  had  been  rapidly  developed,  and  had  l>*antial*'^'^*"****' 
part  taken  up  by  speculators  who  produced  recklessly  jr  and 
a  consequence  the  payments  for  cotton  weaving  rose  ing  to 
unprecedented  figure'.  The  attraction  of  the  rates  offe  for  the 
so  great  that  labour  was  drawn  iGrom  other  employniich  was 
was  only  by  agreeing  to  raise  wages  that  &rmers  coi\\2ccessful 
the  necessary  hands^.   As  Dr  Gaskell  writes, "  Ores  jieet  their 
of  agricultural  labourers  deserted  their  occupat;  to  induce 
new  race  of  hand-loom  weavers,  which  had  undergers'  wage8^ 
the  transitions  of  the   primitive  manu&cturers*.st  such  a 
product  of  the  existing  state  of  things.    This  boLancashire  and  the 
was  of  a  still  lower  grade  in  the  social  scale  than  td^^  alto-  de!^ided 
weavers,  had  been  earning  a  much  less  amount  of  wag^stqect, 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  mere  labourers.    The  masi 
spinners  therefore  found  them  ready  to  work  at  an  inferior 
price,  and  thus  discovered  an  outlet  for  their  extra  quantity 
of  yam.    This  at  once  led  to  a  great  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  hand-loom  labour,  and  was  the  beginning  of  that 
train  of  disasters  which  has  finally  terminated  in  reducing 

1  "  It  hftB  arisen  in.  tliia  way,  that  people  haying  rery  little  or  no  capital,  have 
been  induced  to  begin  by  the  prospects  held  out  to  them,  perhaps  by  people  in 
London,  and  when  they  have  got  the  goods  into  the  market,  they  hare  been 
obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  than  they  cost,  or  without  regard  to  the  first  cost,  and 
this  has  injured  the  regolar  trade  more  than  anything  else.  I  think,  *  *  *  when  the 
regular  Maunfactnzer  finds  that  he  cannot  sell  the  goods  at  the  price  they  cost,  he  is 
eompeUed  to  lower  his  wages.  *  *  *  Perhaps  three,  four  or  five  (of  the  new  persons) 
may  be  tnsolTent  every  year  in  the  neighbourhood  (of  Bolton),  and  when  they 
come  to  be  examined  before  their  Creditors,  it  tarns  oot  the  cause  of  their 
Insotveney  is,  the  goods  being  sold  for  less  than  they  cost"  (Mr  Ainsworth's 
eridenoe,  J3«porte,  etc..  Journeymen  Cotton  Weavere,  1808,  zl  p.  102).  See  also 
the  Bigport  on  Manufcuituree^  Conunercet  ete.i  in  1888.  "  Trade  at  present  requires 
industry,  economy  and  skill.  During  the  war,  profits  were  made  by  plunges,  by 
speenlaiion/'   Beporte,  1833,  yl  S7,  printed  pag.  28. 

s  Owing  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  cotton  yam,  weaTers  were  attracted  from 
woolkn  to  cotton.   AnndU  of  AgricnUwre,  zn.  428. 

*  Reports,  1808,  u.  119.  Mr  Atherton  said  that  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers 
near  Bolton,  which  were  from  8f.  to  8f .  6<l.  a  day  in  1808,  rose  at  the  time  when 
weayers'  wages  were  hi^^ ;  "  they  rose  up  from  2«.  4d,  a  day  when  wages  were  so 
that  we  (weayers)  could  get  a  good  liTing ;  at  that  time  people  would  not  work  out- 
work, if  they  could  get  Weaving.*'  *^  The  pay  of  agricultural  labour  is  much  higher 
than  it  has  been,  owing  to  a  great  many  cotton  manufactories  being  erected  in  this 
coun^  "  (Cumberland  in  1795).   AnnaU  of  AgneuUuret  xziv.  818. 
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A^m  appren^t,^  ^^^  kept  to  it  to  e  .     vation'-"    1^* 

for  takj^^  ^^  ^^^  y^  Ij^^^  ^     .,tions  cauaed 

^^H^  ^  24f  ^  ^„^  the  opr  /.  ^Toent.     Not 

ST***    *®  P**as  there  a  danger,  wh.  /  f/dnTvag  the 

'~.**1812,ofaninterruptioL  »?>/     ^V^  ^;j*enal  fior 

^''"neiiimers.  and  consequent  a  -f          V  ^'^^^  ^**' 

~'°®  ''e,  but  times  of  peace  brou},  «^VV*^' 

k  *^*    weavers,  though  they  beneL  jf^-^  ** 

the  first ,  exported  and  woven  by  G  ^T  "^.^^V 

>  In  1801  f  was  little  market  on  the  ^  ^     ^ 

hard  labour  forh*.    The  wages  paid  in  the  -  4P  y^J^ 

been  taken  up;  a*^      iP     v*^^       3 

clergyman,  kn^  for  about  a  half  of  the  waget  v5jiAa       *  ^^  ^ 

self  in  machus  before*,  and  the  depression  t  V^5T    ^<k^ 

IS!^*^  ^o'**-    This  newly  developed  ai  ^g^^       ^ 

impossiK*  industry  was  the  field  on  which  the  ^  ^  j^' 

■^Si^  old  method  of  regulating  wages  and  the  n 
depending  on  competition,  was  to  be  fought  out. 

The  first  attempt  at  affording  any  sort  of  reliel 
immediately  after  the  tide  of  prosperity  had  turn 
.keArbi'   Arbitration  Act  of  1800*  was  intended  to  provide  i 
0/I8O0      and  summary  mode  of  settling  disputes.    It  empower^ 

weavers  and  their  employers  to  go  before  Arbitratoi  jn 
case  of  any  difference  as  to  wages,  and  arranged  that  the 
rates  thus  fixed  should  be  enforced;  but  this  proved  in* 
operative ;  the  general  uncertainty  which  affected  the  trade 
rendered  the  scheme  nugatory.  Prices  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  the  masters  again  and  again  lowered  wages,  with 
disastrous  effects.    The  diminution  of  wages'  only  tended  to 

1  GaskeU,  Artisam  amd  Machinery  (1886),  84. 

*  Baddiffe,  Ntw  Syttan  of  Manufoitbisrt^  p.  49  foL 

*  Bej^wU^  1806,  xz.  108.  It  is  difficnlt  to  calculate  precisely,  aa  the  length  of  tli9 
piece  was  increased,  while  the  wages  decreased  and  the  oatgoinga  were  heavier 
proportionally  on  the  lower  wages.  For  the  piece  (two  weeks'  work)  in  1797,  fifty 
shillings  was  paid,  and  in  1806,  only  eighteen  shfllings.   Ih.  116. 

^  See  the  figures  in  Baines,  op.  eit.  489:  *' Flnctnation  was  a  greater  ctiI 
perhaps  than  the  lowness  of  the  rate;  prerions  to  that  period  (1811)  fluctnatiocia 
to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent,  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  month  in  the  price  of 
laboor."    RtporU  (^rettaiM  anH  Machinery),  1824,  t.  60. 

*  40  Geo.  m.  c.  90. 

*  It  also  affected  the  home  demand  prejndiciaUy ;  with  starration  wages* 
labourers  could  not  buy  cloth  so  largely.  Brentano,  An/any  nnd  Ettds  der 
^ngUsehen  KanuoUe,  p.  IS. 
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increase  the  production,  as  the  weavers  worked  longer  hours  ^^''^ 
in  the  hope  of  making  up  the  old  rate  of  income^;  and  they 
were  forced  into  deeper  and  deeper  misery.    As  was  to  be  jmnted 
expected,  the  small  masters,  who  were  not  in  a  substantial  *     **  ***' 
position,  were  chiefly  to  blame  for  cutting  prices  lower  and 
lower;  many  of  the  employers  would  have  been  willing  to 
see  some  method  adopted  for  fixing  a  minimum  wage  for  the 
weavers,  and  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  policy  which  was 
advocated  by  the  men*.  The  workmen  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  getting  the  Arbitration  Act  amended  so  as  to  meet  their 
expectations',  and  in  1808  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce 
Parliament  to  fix  a  statutory  minimum  for  weavers'  wages^ 
The  feeling  of  the  House  was  decidedly  against  such  a 
measure,  however;  though  the  appeal  of  the  Lancashire  ani <Ae 
weavers  was  so  piteous  that  it  could  not  be  ignored  alto-  demanded 
gether.    A  Select  Committee  took  evidence  on  the  subject, 
and  reported  very  decidedly  against  the  proposal  as  im- 
practicable and  likely  to  aggravate  the  distres&    At  length 
in  1812  the  weavers  discovered  that  there  was  no  need  to 
agitate  for  fresh  legislation,  as  the  law  of  the  land  already 
provided  all  that  they  asked  for.    They  appealed  to  theana«^<<- 
magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  to  have  the  Elizabethan  Act  their  wagee 
for  the  assessment  of  wages  put  into  efifect ;  but  the  only  ^ctof  ' 
result  was  that  the  subject  came  once  more  under  the  notice  ^^^' 
of  Parliament',  and  Lord  Sidmouth  proceeded  to  move  for 

1  JUporU,  ete.,  1806,  n.  119. 

'  Many  of  the  mill'Oiniers  as  well  as  the  hands  would  haye  welcomed  it. 
"  *  Do  yon  know  whether  the  head  Manof actnren  of  Bolton  are  deeiroae  of  this 
minimum  ? '  *  The  head  manof  actorers  in  general  are.  Mr  Sudell  told  ma  he 
wished  it  might  take  place,  and  he  should  call  a  meeting  in  BlacUram  ahoat  it ; 
the  smaller  Mannf actnrers  in  omr  town  in  general  have  petitioned  for  it ;  there  an 
Yetf  few  who  haTO  objected  to  it'."  ReporU,  Mi$e.  1806,  xz.  119.  See  also  pp.  96, 
106,  and  Petition,  Ccmmone  JowmaU,  lxiv.  95. 

*  The  amending  Act  of  1804  (44  Geo.  IIL  c.  87)  was  no  more  snccessfol  than 
the  original  measore. 

*  The  project  was  again  mooted  in  1886  as  a  remedy  for  the  distress  among  the 
ootton-weaYers.  It  was  adrooated  by  Mr  John  Fielden.  Select  Committee  &n 
Hand-Loam  Weavers,  Seporti,  ete»  1836,  znL  p.  81,  qnestions  48, 45,  46. 

*  The  change  in  the  tone  of  parliamentary  discussion  is  Teiy  noticeable,  if  we 
compare  the  debate  in  1795  on  Mr  Whitehead's  bUl  for  fixing  a  minimnm  wage, 
which  was  read  a  second  time  nem,  eon,  and  was  sympathetically  criticised  hy  Vox. 
(ParL  Hitt.  xzxn.  700),  with  that  on  the  cotton  weaTers'  Bill  in  1806.  Mr  Boae 
himself,  in  introdndng  the  Bill,  indicated  his  dissent  from  its  principles  and 
exctised  himself  on  the  groond  that  he  was  acting  "  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
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A.D.  1776   the  repeal  of  this  pait  of  the  measure,  since  it  had  long 
&llen  into  desuetude,  and  the  principle  of  the  Act  was  con- 

faUen  into  domned  by  exponents  of  the  fashionable  Political  Economy  of 
'  the  day\  The  House  of  Commons  does  not  appear  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  enquiry  into  the 
probable  effect  of  their  action  on  the  one  class  in  the  com- 
munity who  addressed  them  on  the  subject.  Petitions  were 
sent  from  several  centres  in  Lancashire,  but  the  Bolton 
petition  may  be  quoted  at  some  length.  It  sets  forth  that — 
"The  Petitioners  are  much  concerned  to  leam  that  a  Bill 
has  been  brought  into  the  House  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
Statute  6  Eliz.  as  empowers  and  requires  the  Magistrates,  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions^  to  rate  and  settle  the  prices  to 
be  paid  to  labourers,  handicrafts,  spinners,  weavers,  etc.,  and 
that  the  Petitioners  have  endured  almost  constant  reductions 
in  the  prices  of  their  labour  for  many  years,  with  sometimes 
a  trifling  advance,  but  during  the  last  30  months  they  have 
continued,  with  vexy  little  alteration,  so  low,  that  the  average 
wages  of  cotton  weavers  do  not  exceed  6«.  per  week,  though 
other  trades  in  general  earn  from  20«.  to  30«.  per  week ;  and 
that  the  extravagant  prices  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  render 
it  impossible  for  the  Petitioners  to  procure  food  for  themselves 
and  iamilies,  and  the  parishes  are  so  burthened  that  an 
adequate  supply  cannot  be  had  from  that  quarter ;  and  that 
in  the  40th  year  of  His  present  Majesty,  a  Law  was  made  to 
settle  disputes  between  Masters  and  Workmen,  which  Law, 
having  been  found  capable  of  evasion,  and  evaded,  became 
unavailing ;  after  which  in  1802, 1803,  and  1804,  applications 
being  made  to  amend  that  of  the  40th,  another  Law  was 

of  the  cotton  wMTers,  backed  with  the  consent  of  their  employera.*'    P»L 
Debates,  zi.  426,  427. 

1  Ohalmen  held  that  the  tnie  interest  of  a  manuf actoring  eommnnitj  can 
alone  be  effectnally  promoted  by  competition,  which  hinders  the  rise  of  wages 
among  workmen  and  promotes  at  once  the  goodness  and  oheapness  of  the  mann- 
factore.  Chahners,  EsUmaU  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britamt 
p.  87.  Bicardo  gaTe  the  sanction  of  his  aathorftj  to  this  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  question  when  he  spoke  against  any  delay  in  the  repeal  of  the  Spitalfields 
Acts.  "The  principles  of  tnie  political  economy  ncYer  changed,  and  thoee  who 
did  not  understand  that  ^enoe  had  better  say  nothing  about  it,  bnt  endeaToor  to 
giro  good  reasons,  if  they  ooold  find  any,  for  snpporting  the  etisting  act "  (Pari, 
Dehatet,  N.  S.  ix.  881.  Comiiare  Bonar,  Lettere  of  David  Ricardo  to  MaUkoMt 
p.  xi>. 
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made  varying  in  some  points  from  the  former,  but  this  also  is  ^^'^^ 
found  unavailing,  in  as  much  as  no  one  conviction  before  a 
Magistrate  under  this  Law  has  ever  been  confirmed  at  any 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace ;  and  that  several  applications 
have  since  been  made  to  the  House  to  enact  such  Laws  as 
they  would  judge  suitable  to  afford  relief  to  the  trade,  in 
which  Masters  and  Workmen  have  joined,  but  hitherto  with* 
out  any  effect ;  and  that,  about  twelve  months  since,  it  was 
found  that  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  (if  acted  upon)  was 
competent  to  afford  the  desired  relief,  and  it  was  resorted  to 
in  certain  cases,  but  the  want  of  generality  prevented  its 
obtaining  at  that  time,  especially  as  it  can  be  acted  upon 
only  at  the  Easter  Quarter  Sessions  or  six  weeks  thereafter; 
and  that  as  Petitions  to  the  Magistrates  were  almost  general 
at  the  last  Quarter  Sessions,  and  all  graciously  received  at 
each  different  jurisdiction,  much  hope  was  entertained  that 
at  the  next  Easter  Sessions,  the  Magistrates  would  settle  the 
wages  of  the  Petitioners,  and  they  obtain  food  by  their 
industry;  and  that  the  present  Bill  to  repeal  the  aforesaid 
Law  has  sunk  the  spirits  of  the  Petitioners  beyond  descrip- 
tion, having  no  hope  left;  the  former  laws  made  for  their 
security  being  unavailing,  there  is  no  protection  for  their  sole 
property,  which  is  their  labour;  and  that,  though  the  said 
law  of  6  EliJB.  was  wisely  designed  to  protect  all  Trades  and 
Workmen,  yet  none  will  essentially  suffer  by  its  repeal  save 
the  Cotton  Weavers;  the  Silk  Weavers  have  law  to  secure 
their  prices,  as  have  other  Artisans.  Tradesmen  generally 
received  their  contracted  wages,  but  CJotton  Weavers,  when 
their  work  is  done,  know  not  what  they  shall  receive,  as  that 
depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  employer's  heart  V  So  tax  ^^^  . 
as  the  history  of  the  repeal  of  these  clauses  can  be  traced,  it  de/ermee  to 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  demand  for  it,  or  that  opnUm 
any  petitions  were  presented  in  fiivour  of  repeal.  The 
magistrates  and  weavers  in  Lancashire  were  anxious  that  the 
Act  should  remain,  and  the  majority  of  the  employers  appear 
to  have  been  &vourable  to  some  measure  of  the  sort.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  not  moved  by  manuilBtcturers  or 
practical  men  of  any  sort;  it  seems  to  have  been  simply 

^  Commona  JoumaUt  Lxvni.  229. 
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A.D.  1776   influenced  by  the  exponents  of  the  principles  of  Political 
""      *       Economy,  who  overvalued  the  reliability  of  the  laUsez  /aire 
ruuit  of     doctrines  on  which  they  laid  such  stress ;  and  the  wage  clauses 
the^uL-  of  the  Statute  of  Artificers  were  repealed  in  1813\    The 
Oumus^  manu&cturing  population  had  always  been  liable  to  come  on 
i^i^^^   the  rates  in  periods  of  bad  trade',  and  the  determination  of 
the  legislature  had  the  effect  of  habituating  the  cotton- 
weavers  to  allowances  in  addition  to  wages'.    It  is  im* 
portant  to  observe,  that  in  this  agitation  the  weavers  were 
maintaining  a  strictly  conservative  attitude;  they  asked  to 
have  the  law  of  the  land  put  in  execution,  and  they  could 
not  but  be  deeply  incensed  at  the  line  taken,  both  by  the 
legislature  and  by  the  magistrates  who  were  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  law. 
The  Scotch       The  cotton  weavers  in  Scotland  &red  even  worse.    They 
when    '     were  anxious  to  obtain  an  authoritative  list  of  prices,  and  at 
to  M^«^  last,  after  long  and  very  costly  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
rS^       Session,  they  did  procure  the  authoritative  recognition  of 
certain  rates  as  legal.    So  soon,  however,  as  they  endeavoured 
to  enforce  it,  they  found  that  the  magistrates  would  not 

1  68  Geo.  ULt.40. 

>  See  aboTe,  pp.  50,  562  n.  4,  571,  577,  and  656  below. 

*  Mr  Henderson's  report  in  1888  is  rery  instmctiYe,  and  shows  that  the  moral 
effects  were  not  so  disastrous  as  in  the  agrieoltnral  districts.  **  The  depreaeion  of 
wsges,  and  the  difficnltj  of  finding  employment,  espedally  for  the  older  weavers, 
whose  habits  were  fixed,  has  led  to  a  general  practice  in  the  weaving  district  of 
making  an  allowance  to  able-bodied  weaTers,  with  more  than  two  ohildzen  under 
10  years  of  age.  There  is  no  fixed  scale  for  this  allowanoe,  bnt  the  practice  is  to 
make  np  the  earnings  of  the  family  to  2«.,  or  in  some  places,  to  Is.  6d.  a  head. 
This  course  certainly  is  an  approximation  to  the  payment  of  wages  oat  of  the  poor 
rate ;  bat  there  are  some  material  distinctions  between  the  case  of  the  weaver  and 
the  case  of  the  agricaltoral  laboorer.  The  agricoltoral  roundsman  has  no  spur  to 
eoLertion,  nor  interest  to  please  the  farmer,  who  is  his  master  only  for  the  day, 
consequently  his  habit  of  indastry  is  relaxed  and  destroyed ;  on  the  other  hand,  ss 
the  weaver  always  works  by  the  piece,  and  the  oarrent  rate  cf  wages  is  well- 
known,  it  is  ea^y  to  calcalate  what  he  might  earn  if  indostrioos,  and  the  pariah 
allowance  is  apportioned  accordingly;  so  that,  if  he  is  indolent,  he  suffers  for  it; 
if  he  is  industrioos,  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  exertions;  and  the  fact  onquestioD- 
ably  is,  that  the  weavers  are  stimolated  beyond  their  powers  onder  the  aUowance 
system."  Beporltf  1884,  xxvnz.  918.  The  progress  of  the  power-loom  oompelied 
increasing  nombers  to  rely  on  the  allowance  system.  It  had  been  unknown  in 
Oldham  in  1824  {ReporU,  1824,  vi.  405),  bat  in  1883,  the  members  of  the  seleot 
vestry,  who  were  very  oarefnl  in  administering  relief,  found  that  "  after  providing 
for  the  Bged,  sick,  widows  with  families  and  other  nsaal  dependents  on  paroehisl 
aid,  the  hand-loom  weavers  require  the  principal  attention."  No  permanent  le&ef 
was  afforded  to  any  able-bodied  men  except  weavers.    Reparttt  1884,  xxvzn.  9Sl. 
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support  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  try  to  fight  their  ^^^^^ 
own  battle  by  engaging  in  the  great  strike  of  1813  in  which 
40,000  weavers  took  part^    At  that  date  the  organisation  of 
auch  a  movement  was  a  criminal  offence ;  the  police  intervened,  ^'WMfai^ 
and  the  strikers  were  sent  to  gaoL    This  great  straggle,  Uabu  to 
resulting  as  it  did  in  the  abandonment  of  all  attempts  at  the  j^roceed- 
State-regulation  of  wages*,  testifies  alike  to  the  miserable*"^'' 
condition  of  the  workmen  in  this  great  industry,  and  to  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  suggest  any  remedy.    It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  distress  in  this  trade  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  as  the  power-loom 
was  still  in  its  infancy.    In  &ct,  it  appears  that  the  low  rates 
to  which  the  wages  of  hand-loom  weavers  were  driven  down 
interfered  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom; 
the  cost  of  production  was  so  low  that  there  was  little  prospect 
of  any  saving  from  the  use  of  machines';  there  was  not 
sufficient  economic  motive  to  induce  manu&cturers  generally 
to  incur  the  risk  and  unpopularity  of  sinking  their  capital  in 
costly  plant 

260.    The  weavers  were  not  the  only  body  of  artisans  inie  intro- 
employed  in  the  cotton  trade  who  suffered  severely  during  maeuH^ 
the  long  wars.    The  calico  printers  were  also  in  a  pitiable  ]^^j^ 
condition,  but  there  was  a  reason  for  their  distress  which  was 
entirely  independent  of  the  trade  fluctuations  which  had 
affected  the  weavers.    An  ingenious  and  expensive  machine 
for  calico  printing  had  been  introduced,  with  the  result  that 
the  labour  of  skilled  men  was  hardly  required  at  all ;  the 
employment  of  boys  was  substituted  for  that  of  men  on  quite 

^  An  ■amirm.hla  aflconnt  of  tha  whnla  prncgiiding  will  ha  ftrnnA  in  Mr  TUfthinnnil'a 
«Tide]ice.   BtpcrU  {Artuomg  amd  Machinery),  1824,  T.  pp.  59 — 64. 

s  There  is  a  enrioiie  penUel  in  the  ttoiy  of  the  egitatioai  whieh  had  occoxred  In 
Oknioestenhize  end  Witts  in  1756.  The  wodlen  weeyers  in  the  Strand  VaUey 
and  otUer  oentree  ol  the  trade  had  demanded  that  the  praetice  of  assessing  wages 
shoold  be  re-introdnced,  and  obtained  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  (29  Geo.  n.  c.  88) 
under  which  a  list  was  poUished  (C.  J.  xxvxl  782).  The  clothiers  of  the  West  of 
England  wonld  not  abide  by  this  schedule  of  payments,  and  petitioned  Parliament 
to  repeal  the  new  Act  and  allow  wages  to  be  settled  hj  competition.  The 
Committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  reported  that  the  olotlders  hod  proved  their 
ease  and  that  attempts  to  assess  weayers'  wages  were  impracticable  and  injnzioos. 
ICr  Richmond  alleged,  howcTer,  in  1824  that  the  measure  passed  under  Oeorge  II. 
hod  "been  acted  on  repeatedly  in  England,  on  a  small  scale."  Beports,  1834, 
T.  60. 

'  See  below,  p.  791. 
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A.D.  1776   a  large  scale,  and  the  trade  suffered  from  oveiBtocking  with 
"  apprentices. 

Calico  printing  is  one  of  the  arts  which  the  Hugaenots 
introduced  into  this  country  after  the  Bevocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes\    This  was  the  period  when,  under  Whig 
tutelage,  strenuous  efforts  were  heing  made  to  protect  native 
industries,  and  Indian  prints  had  been  prohibited  in  order  to 
benefit  the  English  woollen  workers.    This  told  in  fftvour  of 
the  newly  planted  printing  trade  for  a  time',  since  there  was  no 
competition  to  be  feared  from  Indian  painted  goods,  while  the 
calico  printers  were  able  to  get  plenty  of  Indian  white  calico 
to  work  on.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  print- 
ing trade  was  still  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
where  the  finest  work  continued  to  be  done' ;  it  had  also  been 
introduced  into  Lancashire  about  1764,  by  Mr  Robert  Peel\ 
the  &ther  of  the  first  baronet  of  that  name,  and  it  developed 
rapidly  with  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manufiMsture.    Hand 
printing  was  effected  by  means  of  engraved  blocks  ten  inches 
long  and  five  wide ;  these  could  of  course  only  print  in  one 
colour  at  a  time,  and  great  care  had  to  be  used  in  adjusting 
them",  so  as  to  render  the  pattern  continuous.    The  printing 
of  a  piece  of  calico  twenty-eight  yards  long  in  a  single  colour 
involved  448  separate  applications  of  the  block,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  second  colour  would  have  required  a  repetition 
of  the  same  work*.    This  laborious  process  was  superseded 
about  1785  by  the  invention  of  cylinder  printing;  the  cloth 
was  passed  over  engraved  cylinders,  so  that  two  or  more 
colours  could  be  printed  at  the  same  operation,  and  only  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  labour  previously  needed  was  now 
led  to  the    requisite  to  produce  the  same  result^    Under  the  new  condi- 
Hanofbaya  tions  boys  could  be  employed  in  what  had  been  hitherto  the 
for  men.     ^Qjfj^  of  men;  so  that  on  the  introduction  of  the  machinery, 
complaints  began  to  be  made  by  the  journeymen  as  to  the 
undue  multiplication  of  apprentices.    There  was  one  shop  in 
Lancashire  where  fifty-five  apprentices  had  been  working  at 

1  See  aboTo,  p.  829. 

a  The  legulatni^  sabaeqiiently  interfered  to  check  the  trade ;  see  aboTO,  p.  517. 

>  Baines,  op.  dt.  265.  «  lb.  262. 

A  In  1782,  when  the  trade  as  carried  on  by  hand  laboor  had  reached  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  there  was  legisUtion  against  enticing  operatives  abroad  or 
exporting  blocks.    22  Geo.  m.  c.  60.  •  Bainee,  op.  cit.  266.         '  lb.  266. 
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one  time,  and  only  two  jonmeymen*;  it  was  obvious  that^J^''^* 
under  such  circumstances,  the  man  who  had  served  his  time 
had  veiy  little  hope  of  obtaining  employment.  The  usual 
contract  of  apprenticeship  in  the  trade  was  very  one-sided'; 
the  masters  were  careful  to  safeguard  themselves  against  any 
loss  which  arose  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  boys,  and 
retained  a  right  of  dismissal ;  while  the  boys  were  compelled 
to  work  for  the  full  period  of  seven  years,  at  wages  which 
were  very  much  lower  than  those  which  journeymen  would 
have  demanded*.  The  Elizabethan  custom  of  apprenticeship  mid  over- 
was  maintained,  but  in  a  form  which  was  very  oppressive  LtVA  J^- 
towards  the  apprentices,  and  most  injurious  to  the  adult  ^*^^* 
workmen.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  limiting 
the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  joume3rmen,  and  insisting 
that  there  should  be  proper  indentures  for  each  apprentice\ 
There  was  an  interesting  debate  on  the  second  reading,  when 
Mr  Moore"  expressed  strong  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State 
towards  the  artisan  population,  and  Sheridan*  vigorously 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  joume3rmen.  But,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  principles  of  laiasez  /aire  prevailed ;  the 
bill  was  dropped,  and  no  other  remedy  for  the  admitted  evil 
was  attempted.  The  whole  story  presents  some  very  curious 
features,  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  the  transition'; 

^  This  was  in  1794;  this  extraordinary  disproportion  appears  to  haye  been 
doe  to  wholesale  dismissals  of  joameymen  in  periods  of  slack  trade  {Reports^  etc,, 
OaUeo  PrinierB,  180S-4,  t.  694).  At  the  same  mill  in  1808  there  were  61  Joamey- 
men to  44  apprentices.  lb.  599. 

s  lUpart,  Oalieo  PrinUn,  1806,  m.  1180. 

'  A  bqy  in  his  first  year  was  paid  S*.  6d,  a  week,  and  employed  on  work  for 
which  a  journeyman  wonld  ha^e  been  paid  £1. 11«.  Bd,  Beporta,  Calico  Printers^ 
1808-4,  T.  596. 

^  Puhlte  BtUa,  1806-7,  i.  207.  Compare  also  the  Bipori  on  the  Minutet  of 
Evidence,  in  Beports,  1806,  m.  1127. 

*  "  He  oonceived  it  the  first  duty  of  the  goTemment  to  see  that  the  sobjects  of 
the  realm  had  bread."   Pari  Debatee  (28  April,  1807),  ec  684. 

*  '*What  was  their  complaint?  Why,  that  after  haiing  serred  seren  years 
to  a  bosineBS  confessedly  injnrioas  to  their  health,  and  which  rendered  them 
onflt  for  any  other  occupation,  they  were  to  be  turned  loose  upon  the  world, 
supplanted  in  their  employments  by  whole  legions  of  apprentices,  at  12  or  14  years 
of  age,  for  the  wages  of  4s.,  6ff.,  or  S$.  per  week,  instead  of  25f .,  the  usual  average 
of  the  journeyman,  by  whose  previous  skUl  and  ingenuity  the  operations  of  the 
manufacture  were  so  amplified  that  children  could  do  the  work  as  well  as 
jonm«ymen."   lb,  686. 

'  It  appears  that  there  were  no  complaints  as  to  the  condition  of  the  trade  in 

C*  41 
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— isfio'^^  but  at  all  events,  the  incident  brings  out  a  special  form  of 
injuiy  to  which  labour  might  be  exposed  by  the  adoption 
of  machines,  through  the  shifting  of  employment  from  one 
class  of  labourers  to  another,  and  the  loss  which  fell  on  the 
skilled  workman. 
The  So  &r  as  this  and  other  bremches  of  the  cotton  trade  was 

^hep^uct  concerned,  the  introduction  of  machineiy  had  tended  not 
^wvedby  ^^7  ^  ^^  immense  increase  of  the  quantities  produced,  but 
^d^Uonof  ^  *°^  improvement  of  the  quality.  A  machine  can  go  on 
machinery  tuming  out  a  perfectly  regular  yam,  in  a  way  that  very  few 
cotton  fingers  are  capable  of  doing,  and  the  possibilities  of  error 
^'^  in  power  weaving  and  steam  printing  are  reduced   to   a 

minimum.  There  are  many  wares  which  lose  all  artistic 
interest,  when  they  are  turned  out  by  machinery,  but  cotton 
yam  is  not  one  of  them;  the  deftest  spinners  had  cultivated  a 
mechanical  precision,  and  the  new  machinery  carried  the 
spinners'  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  From  every 
point  of  view  the  economic  advantage  of  the  new  develop- 
ments was  incontestable. 
The  eon-  261.     The  Conditions  of  the  woollen  trades  were  in  many 

the  women  tespccts  veiy  different  firom  those  of  the  cotton  manu&cture. 
/Jom\haA  As  a  consequouce,  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  machineiy 
%ttmh  ^^^  ^^^  dissimilar  in  the  two  great  branches  of  textile 
*»'<«^«        industry.    It  is  also  true  that  the  course  of  the  transition  in 

London,  but  that  a  due  proporticm  of  jonmeymeii  were  employed  there.  In 
foorteen  ehope  there  were  87  apprentices  to  216  journeymen  {Reports,  180S-4, 
Y.  596).  It  is  still  more  startling  to  find  that  the  Manchester  calico  printers  in 
1816  had  a  very  strong  combination  and  were  able  to  insist  on  the  trade  being 
managed  as  they  desired.  One  of  the  employers  thus  addressed  the  men:  **  We 
have  by  tenns  conceded  what  we  ought  all  manfully  to  have  resisted,  and  you 
elated  with  success  have  been  led  on  from  one  extraragant  demand  to  another,  till 
the  burden  is  become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  You  fix  the  number  of  oar 
apprentices,  and  oftentimes  even  the  number  of  our  journeymen.  You  <ii«p»iiBi 
certain  proportions  of  our  hands,  and  will  not  allow  others  to  come  in  their  stead. 
Yon  stop  all  Surface  Machines,  and  go  the  length  eyen  to  destroy  the  rollers 
before  our  face.  Yon  restrict  the  Cylinder  Machine,  and  even  dictate  the  kind  of 
pattern  it  is  to  print.  You  dismiss  our  overlookers  when  they  don't  suit  you,  and 
force  obnoxious  servants  into  our  employ.  Lastly,  you  set  aU  subordination  and 
good  order  at  defiance,  and  instead  of  showing  deference  and  respect  to  your 
employers,  treat  them  with  personal  insult  and  contempt."  CofMideroHons 
uddreeeed  to  the  Joumeffmcm  Calico  Printers  by  one  of  their  Maatere,  quoted  b7 
8.  and  B.  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unioniem,  67.  On  the  supjiort  which  thia 
combination  received  from  other  trades,  see  a  pamphlet,  to  which  lir  Webb  kindly 
called  my  attention,  by  W.  D.  Evans,  entitled  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  pp.  5,  17. 
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the  woollen   manu&cture   is  yery  much  harder   to  trace.  a.d.  1776 
Cotton  spinning  had  been,  on  the  whole,  concentrated  in 
the  Lancashire  district,  and  the  introduction  of  spinning 
machineiy,  with  the  consequent  development  of  the  trade, 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  was  written  about  at  the 
time.    The  spinning  of  wool,  on  the  other  hand,  was  widely  at  spirming 
diffused  through  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  latter  part  of  diffused, 
the  eighteenth  century;  the  course  of  the  change  in  one 
district  was  in  all  probability  very  different  firom  the  transition 
in  others,  and  as  the  revolution  did  not  bring  about  an 
iounediate  expansion  of  the  trade,  it  did  not  attract  any 
special  attention ;  we  are  very  badly  off  for  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  whole  subject. 

The  cotton  trade,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  been  exposed  to  fierce  competition  firom  manu- 
fecturers  on  the  continent ;  it  was  only  by  obtaining  a  start 
in  the  introducing  of  mechanical  spinning  that  England 
secured  for  a  time  a  very  great  advantage  over  all  her  rivals 
in  this  industry.     With  the  woollen  trade  it  was  different ;  ««^  »*«'»« 
the  supply  of  raw  material  had  given  the  English  clothiers  a  wSSlL^y 
position  of  great  economic  strength,  if  not  of  actual  monopoly,  ^^^^ 
all  through  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries ;  the  anxiety  of  the  traders  was  directed  not  to  gaining, 
but  to  maintaining  their  advantage  over  competitors. 

These  various  differences  are,  however,  connected  with  the 
ftmdamental  distinction  that  the  clothiers  were  engaged  in 
working  up  native  materials,  while  the  cotton  manufacturers 
were  not.     Considerable  quantities  of  Spanish  and  German 
wool  were  imported,  especially  for  use  in  certain  classes  of 
goods;  but  the  English  product  was  the  main  basis  of  the 
traded    From  this  it  followed  that  there  was  not  the  same 
danger  of  violent  fluctuations  in  the  woollen,  as  in  the  cotton 
trade ;  the  supply  of  raw  material  was  less  likely  to  be  cut  off 
suddenly*,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  less  possibility  of 
expansion.    The  cotton  manufiwturers  could  look  to  practi-  ^*«  «*flp^y 
cally  unlimited  areas  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe  for  an  S^  w« 
increased   supply  of  raw  material;  while  the  quantity  of""***"^' 
English  wool  obtainable  was  limited.     The  clothiers  had  a 

*  See  above,  p.  496.  «  See  above,  p.  626,  and  below,  p.  689. 
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^^^^''^  practical  monopoly  of  the  wool  grown  in  the  country ;  and 
there  was  no  considerable  area  to  which  they  could  look  for 
large  additional  quantities  of  raw  material. 
anduaiu  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  during  the  last 
%fi^h'  qiiarter  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  and  first  few  years  of 
*»»P»  the  nineteenth — ^that  is  during  the  period  when  spinning 

machinery  was  being  introduced, — the  supply  of  English  wool 
actually  diminished^  Enclosing  in  the  seventeenth  and  a 
great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  told  in  fekvour  of 
the  improvement  of  pasture ;  but  it  seems  that  towards  its 
close,  this  was  no  longer  the  case.  The  rising  price  of  com 
rendered  it  profitable  to  convert  grass  land  to  tillage,  and  the 
area  available  for  pasture  seems  to  have  decreased.  The 
policy  of  the  country,  too,  had  been  directed,  from  the 
fifteenth  centuiy  onwards,  towards  rendering  com  growing 
more  profitable  than  pasture  &rming :  the  landowners  in  the 
grass  countries  had  never  succeeded  in  the  demand  that  they 
should  be  treated  more  or  less  like  the  agriculturists  and 
have  liberty  to  export  their  wool*,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
the  home  market.  The  price  was  thus  kept  down,  and  in  all 
probability  this  reacted  sooner  or  later  upon  the  quantity 
produced.  At  all  events  it  appears  that  about  1794-6  there 
was  a  deficiency,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  wool  &mine ; 
and  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  supply  of  raw  material 
were  such,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  rapid  expansion 
«o  that  of  the  manu&cture.  The  changes  which  had  been  introduced, 
fnore  iu  the  breeding  of  sheep,  were  not  fevourable  to  the  wool 

7* 

foni^  ^  supply,  and  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  quality  of  the 
*^^'»         British  clip*.    From  1800  onwards,  there  was  occasion  for  an 

1  The  inrioe  was  Texy  low  in  1780,  and  rose  rapidly  from  that  time.  Long  wool 
was  quoted  at  4d.  and  in  1791  at  l^d, ;  short  at  4}c2.  in  1780  and  at  9d.  in  179L 
Bischoff,  A  Comprehenrive  History  of  the  Wool  and  Wonted  Manu/actunf, 
I.  406. 

*  In  1816  Lord  Milton  argued  that  permission  to  export  would  raise  the  prioe- 
of  wool  and  thus  induce  landed  men  to  increase  the  supply  (Bischoff,  op,  eit.  i.  411). 
There  had  heen  a  similar  controversy  in  1781,  when  Sir  John  Daliymple  nrged 
that  exportation  should  he  permitted  {The  Quettion  Considered) .  This  pamphlet 
called  forth  answers  from  Tucker  and  Forster,  and  support  from  Chalmers- 
{Propriety  of  dUotoing  Qualified  Exportationy  1782).  The  gentlemen  of  linooln- 
shiie  formally  advocated  it,  while  the  manufacturers  agitated  against  it.  Short 
View  of  Proceedings^  Brit.  Mus.  B.  546  (18),  gives  a  full  account  of  the  contiowaiy. 

*  "The  heavier  the  carcase  the  coarser  the  fleece."   Mr  Hughes'  evidence,. 
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increasing  reliance  on  foreign  wool8\  especially  those  of^J^'^'^^ 
Saxony,  and  it  seemed  as  if  England  were  becoming  dependent 
on  foreign  countries  for  the  materials  not  only  of  the  cotton 
trade,  but  of  the  long-established  woollen  industry  as  well. 

The  anxiety  which  was  felt  upon  the  subject  comes  out 
strikingly  in  one  of  the  incidental  controversies  that  arose 
over  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England.  High  as  was  the 
price  of  wool  in  England,  it  was  dearer  still  in  the  sister 
island ;  possibly  the  repression  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
had  been  only  too  complete,  and  wool-growing,  under  the 
discouragements  to  which  the  manu&cture  was  subjected, 
had  ceased  to  be  so  profitable  as  to  lead  men  to  prosecute  it 
on  a  considerable  scale*;  but  whatever  the  reason  may  have 
been,  the  &ct  remains  that  the  price  of  wool  ranged  much 
higher  in  Ireland'.  In  the  Act  of  Union  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  firee  interchange  of  goods  between 
England  and  Ireland.  The  manu&cturers  had  long  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  the  home  supply;  they  believed  they 
had  reason  to  fear  that  export  to  Ireland,  which  had  hitherto 
been  prohibited,  would  force  them  to  pay  at  a  still  higher 
rate.  There  were  some  signs  of  the  old  jealousy  of  Irish  andreviwd 
manu£su;tures ;  but  the  opposition  was  chiefly  due  to  a  he\ie{  about  the 
that  English  wool,  if  readily  transferred  to  Ireland,  would  be  ^/^iZk 
clandestinely  exported  thence  to  the  continent,  and  that  our  ^'^ 
rivals  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  would  secure  a 
regular  supply  of  English  wool,  which  would  enable  them  to 


Lofdi  Committee  on  the  Btate  of  the  British  Wool  Trode^  in  BeportB,  1828,  yjxl 
400,  printed  pog.  48.  Though  the  weight  of  wool  was  increased,  when  sheep  ware 
fed  on  doYer  and  turnips,  the  quality  produced  was  inferior  to  that  from  sheep  fed 
on  the  downs  and  heath,  N.  Forster,  Answer  to  Sir  J.  DdtrympU  (1782),  p.  27 ; 
abo  Alexander  Williams,  Address  to  the  Woollen  Mamnfaeturers  (1800),  quoted  by 
BiachofT,  x.  884. 

1  In  1800  the  importation  of  wool  from  Germany  was  412,394  lbs.,  in  1814  it 
WIS  3,432,465 lbs.;  in  1835  it  reached  the  unprecedented  figure  of  28,799,6610)8. 
R^orts,  1828,  vm.  Ap.  1,  681. 

s  Pooocke  in  1762  caUs  attention  to  the  specially  good  quality  of  wool 
prodooed  near  Galway.  Tour,  p.  106.  Much  of  the  Irish  wool  thus  found  its  way 
to  Cork,  p.  118.  For  licences  for  export  of  wool  from  Ireland  see  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Home  OiBce,  1760-65,  pp.  251,  875,  608,  687. 

•  In  England  in  1796  wool  was  S^d,  per  lb.  as  against  11<2.  per  lb.  in  Irsland. 
In  1797  wool  in  England  was  6)<2.  as  against  9^d,  in  Ireland,  and  in  1799  wool  was 
8d.  per  lb.  in  England  as  against  la.  ^d.  in  Ireland.    Bischoif,  x.  824. 
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A.D.  1776   manufiM^ure  goods  of  a  class  for  which  Englishmen  believed 

they  had  exceptional  advantages. 
whieh  The  agitation  gives  us  an  interesting  light  on  many 

'^/)rf^  a22  matters  connected  ¥rith  this  manufacture.  A  rise  in  the 
p«i<«o/«A« price  of  wool  would  have  affected  all  bnuiches  of  the  trade, 
and  the  outcry  came  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
outburst  was  br  less  local  than  in  1697 ;  at  that  time  it  had 
been  concentrated  in  the  West  of  England,  whence  artisans 
were  migrating.  A  hundred  and  thirteen  firms  in  London 
petitioned  against  permitting  export  to  Ireland,  and  they 
were  supported  by  petitions  fiom^  Cornwall,  Exeter,  Totnes^ 
Tiverton,  Welshpool,  Frome,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Hudder»> 
field,  Tavistock,  Painswick,  Rochdale,  Huntingdon,  Norwich, 
Somersetshire,  Sudbury,  Hali&x,  Gloucester,  Bury,  Preston, 
Market  Harborough,  Witney,  Wiveliscombe,  Southwark,  Brad- 
ford, Cirencester,  Colne,  Burnley,  Banbury,  Shrewsbury,  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Haworth,  Eendal,  Addingham,  Kidderminster, 
Eeighley,  Skipton,  Salisbury.  A  glance  at  this  list  shows 
how  widely  the  trade  was  diffused;  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  manu&ctures  in  Yorkshire  were  coming  into  promi- 
nence as  compared  with  those  of  the  Ekutem  Counties'.  Yeiy 
severe  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  &vour  of  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr  Wilberforce  "  to  leave  out  of  the  resolution 
what  relates  to  suffering  wool  to  be  exported  from  this  coimtiy, 
but  that  the  Lrish  should  be  allowed  to  work  up  the  wool 
which  they  themselves  grow*";  but  Pitt  was  anxious  to  cany 
the  complete  commercial  union  of  the  two  countries  and 
argued  at  length  against  the  amendment,  which  was  lost 
Eventually,  necessity  proved  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
serious  attempts  were  made,  not  only  to  improve  the  breed  of 
English  sheep,  by  the  introduction  of  merino-sheep  from 
Spain,  but  to  find  some  new  area,  under  English  control,  fixr 
A  new  pa8ture-&rming.  As  a  result,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
m^^was  £9^ilities  afforded  by  Australia.  The  development  of  this 
found  aource  of  supply  was  only  accomplished  gradually,  as  very 
serious  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.     Some  sheep  were 

1  Biachoff,  z.  821. 

•  Norfolk  WM  atiU  **fiiU  of  mauuiaotnren  "  in  1779.    ParL  BisL  jjl  644. 

>  Biaohoff,  i.  327. 
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imported  from  Calcutta,  bnt  the  native  breed  of  Bengal  is  a.d.  itt6 
not  a  good  stock ;  the  fleece  is  of  a  poor  colour  and  bad  ~ 
quality'.     The  first  important  step  in  improving  the  breed 
WB8  taken  by  Capt^jtojVaterhouBe,  -who  waa  in  conunand  of 


in  1797,  during  tknttft,  tie 
ay  to  Australia,  pmiation 
ig  twenty-nine  "Z'**'^' 
irtly  on  his  own 
ig  to  join  in  the 
[ydney  occupied 
B  sheep  died  on 
Y  were  carefully 
istribated  them 
colony  and  the 
nishingly  short 


H.M.  Ship  ReUM 
the  first  period  ofl 
He  then  had  the 
Spanish  merino-shi 
acMX)unt,  and  partly 
speculation*.  The 
nearly  three  montl 
the  vray.  When  th 
tended,  however,  ai 
among  several  fiu 
quality  of  the  woe 
space  of  time. 

By  this  means 
admirably  fitted  fb 
sew  and  practical!; 
our  chief  manufac 
any  considerable 
nineteenth  century 
gaged  in  forming  ii. 
of  4000  sheep*,  was  the  first  man  ^lio  devoteAlbiniself  to 
pushing  this  new  trade ;  he  visited  Englan^ 
the   double  object  of  raising  capital  to  eng| 
^ming  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  getting  a  gran 
ment,  of  lands  suitable  for  a  sheep  &rm. 

In  neither  object  was  he  wholly  successfi: 
obtained  the  assistance  of  one  powerful  autho 
his  scheme.     Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  Presidei 
Society,  had  accompanied  Cook  in  his  voyage 
1770,  when  Botany  Bay  was  first  sighted,  and  he  bad  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  colonisation  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1787.     It  was  now  necessary  to  set  aside  part  of  the  system 
which  was  then  adopted  in  letting  land.    Qrants  had  hitherto 
been  made  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  tillage,  and 
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AJ>.  1770   ^th  reference  to   Ei^UsIi  territorial   ideas.     Each  of  the 

~  coDvictB,  as  he  became  free,  received  ^  gnmt  of  thirty  or 
forty  acres,  if  he  chose  to  apply  for  it,  at  *qmt  rent,  for  the 
proj  '  V  the  State\ 
The  l»  poor,  and 
Cap  'ere  neceeaary 
fbr<  nly  suffice  for 
a  fl<  jeliog  against 
alio  aige  areas  of 
lan<  n.  The  diffi- 
cult t   forward   by 

and  den-    gir  icn  concemed 

lopmen'  of      .  , 

^^«th«/  witl  levere  m  yom- 

A«M»M4i.  Nei  m  aware  that 

its  1  nanu&ctarexB 

of  ;  ppen  without 

mm  >  I  Bhoald  be 

glac  be  contented 

witl  P  walks  only. 

rest  I  in  which    it 

sha  ate  property, 

on  I  ig  granted   in 

iec(  losen  by  your 

age  lot  granted  as 

aocH  as  1,000,000 

aon  oa  eventually 

ado  alone,  and  re- 

lut^;  them  that  the 

laiii  1  consequeace 

spoi  f  be  described 

'  Bonwick.  104.  •  JS.  76.  "  lb.  77. 

'  lb.  78.  The  term  iqiutter  it  uiooulad  in  Eogluid  with  •etUing  on  &  ommnoai 
(tee  kbOTa,  p.  568).  In  Aoatnlik  the  flnt  pUn  irai  to  grant  eommon  grkdng  right* 
orer  a  Mosidanbl*  uea  to  ■  group  of  lettlen  b;  Isaie  (Gotcthot  King's  Proelamta- 
(Mn,  leOt.inBonwick,  lOS).  This  irrtcim  soon  proTod  too  reatricted  tor  Uw  rapidly 
increaiing  floelm,  and  in  1B20  leU«ra  01  oontipBliiHi  ware  granted  to  uime  indindualK, 
•0  as  to  allow  them  to  rangs  beyond  the  limlti  pr«acribed  in  thia  leaie  (Bonwiok:, 
106).  In  ISSl  (we  p.  861  below)  the  poUcy  of  the  oolon;  was  »  Av  changed  th*t 
the  ont-and-ont  uie  at  land  was  introduced,  pautlj,  it  would  appear,  thnn^ 
the  influence  of  Ur  Wakafleld  {AH  ef  CoUmuatioih  4E)— though  mining  righta 
were  Btm  ^  ■   ~       ----- 
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as  the  first  of  the  class ;  he  obtained  fix)m  Govemment  a  grant  ajo.  1776 
of  a  conditional  right  to  use  5000  acres  for  pasturing  sheep  S 
and  settled  down  on  the  Nepean  Biver.  He  had  fidled  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  British  capital  for  his  enterprise,  but  he 
had  done  not  a  little  to  stir  up  public  interest  in  England,  and 
he  certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wool  trade  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  Australia  has  been  built  up.  The  example 
which  had  been  set  was  speedily  followed,  and  the  terms  of 
Captain  Macarthur's  grant  laid  down  the  lines  of  the  system 
under  which  sheep-&rming  was  gradually  developed. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  supply  of  Australian  wool  &«<  th%$ 
was  sufficient  m  quantity,  or  adequate  m  quality,  to  cause  any  not  avaa- 
serious  difference  in  the  prospects  of  the  English  cloth  manu-  anucon- 
fixture.  The  importation  in  1820  was  about  190,000  lbs.,  in  ''f^^^ 
1826  it  was  over  1,000,000,  and  in  1828  it  was  estimated  at 
double  that  quantity'.    After  the  introduction  of  the  Saxon 
breeds  into  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  there 
was  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  wool  obtained,  both 
as  to  fineness  of  texture  and  softness  of  quality,  and  a  mer- 
chant could  predict  that,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
England  would  be  independent  of  supplies  fjcom  Spain  and 
Germany*.    The  new  source  of  material  had  come  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  thirties,  when  the  struggle  Jj^^  «/*<»• 
between  hand-weaving  and  power-weaving  was  being  fought  lutumin 
out.    But  the  intervention  of  machine  spinning  took  place  ^''**^"^' 
in  the  woollen  trade  at  a  time  when  expansion  was  im- 
practicable, because   of   the  limitation   in   the    supply  of 
material 

262.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  involved  an  im- 
mense number  of  separate  processes,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Mr  Miles'  Beport^  on  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom 

Ordfln  in  Council  appeared  which  diyided  the  waste  lands  of  Australia  into  three 
dassea,  and  gare  the  squatters  much  greater  security  of  tenure  than  they  had 
hitherto  enjqyed.  On  the  settled  lands,  which  were  arailable  for  purchase,  the 
squatter  had  only  a  yearly  tenure;  on  the  intermediate  lands,  he  was  allowed  an 
e^t  years'  lease;  while  on  the  unsettled  lands  he  might  obtain  a  lease  for  fourteen 
years,  at  the  rent  of  £10  for  erery  4000  sheep  in  his  flocks  {ib.  109).  The  very 
focm  of  these  orders  shows  how  completely  English  ideas  on  the  subject  had 
changed  since  Macarthur  first  approached  the  Goremment  on  the  subject  in  1808. 

1  Bonwick,  8L  >  Mr  Donaldson's  eridence,  ReporU^  1828,  Tin.  425. 

8  Afr  Hughes'  evidence,  Rtports,  1828,  yzn.  400. 

<  Beporti,  1840,  xzrr.  889,  printed  pag.  869. 
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AJ>.  1776  weaveFB  in  Gloucestershire  in  1840;  preparing  the  wool 
involved  seven  distinct  processes,  and  double  the  number 
were  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  cloth,  as  taken  from  the 
A  great  loom,  fit  for  the  markets  Mr  Miles  gives  a  brief  statement  of 
e/Mte<2  by  the  Saving  made  bj  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  each  of 
fSlf^^^inff  ^he  more  important  processes.  So  fiur  as  the  preparation  of 
^1^^^.  the  wool  was  concerned,  the  carding  machinery  patented  by 
Lewis  Paul  in  1748  and  introduced  by  him  at  Northampton, 
Leominster  and  Wigan*,  appears  to  have  come  into  general 
use  before  the  close  of  the  century,  and  though  it  displaced 
about  76  per  cent,  of  the  labour  employed',  and  some  rioting 
occurred,  we  hear  of  wonderfully  little  disturbance  in  con- 
nection with  its  introduction.  In  1793  Arthur  Young, 
writing  of  Leeds,  describes  how  he  "viewed  with  great 
pleasure  the  machines  for  unclotting  and  puffing  out  wool,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  also  for  spinning  and  various  other 
operations^"  Similarly  we  hear  that  in  the  West  Riding, 
people  in  general  approved  of  machinery  for  the  preparatory 
processes,  and  when  wool  was  given  them  to  weave,  took  it 
to  the  "  slubbing  engine  to  be  scribbled,  carded  and  slubbed*." 
Mr  Hewlett,  writing  from  Dunmow  in  1790,  in  enumerating 
various  recent  inventions,  mentions  mills  "  for  grinding  the 
wool  preparatory  to  carding,  by  means  of  this  the  master 

^  The  regolarly  apprentioed  Yorkahire  clothier  had  opportonities  of  beooming 
praetically  acquainted  with  all  these  proceeaes.  Joseph  Goope  of  Pndaey  near 
Leeds  gare  an  interssting  account  of  his  training  to  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Wodlen  Mannfactnre  in  1806.  He  had  been  taught  when  he  was  ei^t 
years  old  (1788)  to  spin  with  a  wheel  in  his  parents*  house,  and  sabseqnently,  when 
jennies  were  introduced,  to  card  and  slnb  the  wool  in  preparation  for  the  jennies. 
He  was  bomid  apprentice  for  seren  years  when  he  was  thirteen.  "The  first 
year,"  he  says,  "  I  was  chiefly  put  to  the  loom,  in  the  second  year  under  the  cars 
of  my  master  and  a  servant  man,  when  I  was  not  at  the  loom  I  was  still  employed 
in  dubbing  and  carding.  The  second  year  I  was  put  to  the  jenny,  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  second  year,  and  during  the  third,  I  alternately  spun  my  own 
web,  and  then  wore  it  at  the  same  time,  a  serrant  man  was  working  and  he^ed 
me  in  the  same  way."  In  the  fourth  year  "  it  was  nearly  the  same  on^  I  was 
getting  more  proficient  in  it.  The  fifth  and  sixth  years,  or  the  two  last  years 
rather,  my  master  considered  me  as  competent  to  do  what  we  commonly  call 
a  man's  day  work."   JSeporU,  1806,  m.  647,  printed  pag.  81. 

>  Bischoff,  I.  818.  Kay  had  invented  a  power  machine  for  carding  cotton 
before  1779.    Bees,  op.  eit.  s.v.  Ootton. 

•  Seports,  1840,  xzzv.  890.  «  AfmdU  o/AgrieuUmre,  zxvn.  8ia 

ft  BeporU,  Mi$e.  1806,  m.  p.  992,  printed  pag.  400;  also  Mr  Bllis'  eTideDce* 
76.64. 
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mana&ctarer  has  as  much  done  for  1^.  as  used  to  be^^^^^^ 
perfonned  for  4^.'"    The  machinery  for  carding  appears  to  ^  ^ 
have  been  quite  acceptable  in  Yorkshire  in  1806 ;  and  to  had  been 
have  been  ordinarily  used  by  the  domestic  manu&cturers* ;  idopteJ! 
similar  mechanism  had  been  introduced  into  Gloucestershire 
some  years  earlier'.    It  is  obvious,  that  as  the  trade  could 
not  expand  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  displacement  of  so 
much  labour  involved  a  loss  of  employment ;  and  the  attempt 
to  introduce  machinery  in  the  preparatory  processes  of  the 
worsted  manu&cture  gave  rise  to  violent  opposition.    The 
worsted^  as  distinguished  from  woollen,  manu&cture  works  up 
wools  with  long  staple,  the  fibres  of  which  are  straightened 
out  as  in  the  linen  or  cotton  manu&cture ;  while  the  woollen  but  the  m- 
manufacture,  properly  so  called,  is  dependent  on  wools  with  maehinenf 
a  short  staple,  the  fibres  of  which  have  much  tenacity,  8aid{f^J^' 
which  can  thus  be  matted  into  a  thick  material  like  felt.  g?J^^ 
Till  the  time  of  Edmund  Cartwright,  wool  for  the  manu&c-  »?«»»•• 
ture  of  worsted  had  been  combed  by  hand ;  but  between  the 
years  1790  and  1792  Cartwright  perfected  his  second  great 
invention.    The  estimate  which  he  gave  of  the  importance  of 
his  invention  sounds  like  an  exaggeration,  but  a  brief  ex- 
perience showed  that  there  was  no  real  over-statement;  "a 
set  of  machinery  consisting  of  three  machines  will  require 
the  attendance  of  an  overlooker  and  ten  children,  and  will 
comb  a  pack,  or  240  lbs.,  in  twelve  hours.    As  neither  fire 
nor  oil  is  necessary  for  machine  combing,  the  saving  of  those 
articles,  even  the  fire  alone,  will,  in  general,  pay  the  wages  of 
the  overlooker  and  children ;  so  that  the  actual  saving  to  the 
manufacturer  is  the  whole  of  what  the  combing  costs  by  the 
old  imperfect  mode  of  hand  combing.     Machine  combed 
wool  is  better,  especially  for  machine  spinning,  by  at  least 
12  per  cent.,  being  all  equally  mixed,  and  the  slivers  uniform 

1  AHndlt  o/AgrieuUtMret  xv.  p.  262. 

*  JKeporCf,  1806,  m,  printed  pagination  6,  82,  84.  The  seribbling  machineiy 
displaced  about  76  ^/o  of  the  male  labour  employed  in  GlonceBtershire  in  that 
prooesB.   BeportSj  1840,  Txrr.  890. 

*  Aboat  fifty  yean  ago  aooording  to  Mr  Milea  in  1840. 

*  Machine  combing  was  introduced  in  1794  at  Tirerton,  and  did  in  one  hoar, 
with  the  employment  of  one  orerseer  and  eleyen  children,  work  that  wonld 
have  taken  a  good  workman  thirty  hoars;  fee  Meport  in  Commont  Jowmals^ 
XLXX.  822. 
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AJX^776   and  of  any  required  lengths"     With  all  its  advantages,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  immediately  become  remunerative  to  the 
inventor,  but  its  success  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  antsigonism 
of  the  hand  wool-combers;  especially  as  a  machine  on  a  some- 
what different  principle  was  invented  in  1793'  by  William 
Toplis'  of  Mansfield    As  nearly  fifty  thousand  men  were 
nmsed       employed  in  this  trade  in  different  places^,  the  excitement 
Z%omsm  became  considerable  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
toaoi^    ^   when  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  for 
eomben.     suppressing  the   machine,  upwards  of  forty  petitions  were 
presented  in  its  &vour.    But  the  eighteenth  century  legis- 
lators &voured  a  policy  of  non-interference.    The  Bill  was 
thrown  out,  and  the  only  relief  which  was  given  to  the  wool- 
combers  was  that  of  relaxing  5  Elizabeth  a  4  in  their  &voar, 
and  allowing  them  to  apply  themselves  to  any  trade  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom'  without  new  apprenticeship.     One 
reason,  which  undoubtedly  weighed  with  the  Commons,  was 
the  allegation  that  the  wool-combers  were  wastrels,  who 
would  not  work  more  than  half  their  time.     Greater  security 
against  frauds  by  the  workmen^  and  an  increased  prospect  of 

1  Buniley,  Wool  and  Wool^ombing,  115,  quoting  Gartwright,  129. 
s  There  were  similar  inventione  by  Popple,  1792  (Biaohoff,  i.  816),  And  bj 
Wright  and  Hawksley.    Burnley,  op.  dt.  186. 

*  He  had  a  power  mill  for  spinning  wool  at  work  in  1788,  and  adTertised  for 
woolcombers  at  St.  and  8*.  6d.  a  day  to  prepare  material.  Amudt  ofAgricHlttare,  X.S8L 

4  A  considerable  amount  of  organisation  existed  among  the  wodl-combers 
before  these  erents  gave  it  fresh  importance.  They  had  Glnbs — ^the  nature  of 
which  was  thus  explained.  It  is  a  Contribntion  leyied  npon  every  Wodloomber 
(who  is  willing  to  be  Member  of  any  Glnb)  according  to  the  Exigencies  of  their 
affairs.  **  The  one  End  of  it  is  to  enable  the  Woolcomber  to  travel  from  Flace  to 
Place  to  seek  for  employment,  when  Work  is  scarce  where  he  resides ;  and  the 
other  End  is  to  have  Belief  when  he  is  sick,  wherever  he  may  be;  and  if  he 
should  die  to  be  buried  by  the  Clnb ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  him,  to  enable  himsdf 
to  be  relieved  by  these  Glnbs,  to  have  a  Gertificate  from  the  Glnb  to  which  be 
belongs,  that  he  has  behaved  well,  in  and  to  the  Wooloombing  Trade,  and  that  he 
is  an  honest  Man*  but  if  he  defrands  any  body,  he  loses  his  claim  to  that 
Gertificate,  and  to  the  Advantages  belonging  to  it."  Oonutuma  JownaU,  xux.  324. 

*  Bischoff,  I.  816.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  machine  only  managed  to  compete 
In  certain  classes  of  work ;  the  real  contest  between  hand  and  machine  jv^mhii^ 
was  delayed  till  some  time  after  the  great  strike  in  1825. 

*  Mr  Edward  Sheppard  said  that  '*  in  some  Instances  bat  not  generally  the 
Glothier  gladly  gives  np  the  Trouble  of  Superintendence  and  the  Expenoes  of 
erecting  Buildings  when  he  can  get  the  Work  done  well  otherwise ;  the  principal 
Motive  of  those  Glothiers  who  have  weaving  at  Home  is  to  guard  themselves  from 
these  Embezzlements,  but  he  believes  they  have  offered  a  Beward  to  those  who 
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being  able  to  rely  on  getting  the  work  done  in  a  given  time,  ^-J^-IJ'^ 
were  afforded  bj  the  new  method,  and  it  was  welcomed  by 
the  employer8\ 

263.     The  transition,  from  the  old-&8hioned  spinning  by  Hand- 
hand  in  cottages  to  the  power  spinning  in  factories,  is  muchi^/^n^ 
more  difficult  to  trace  in  the  woollen  than  in  the  cotton  manu-  *"^^  *** 
&ctiire.    In  the  cotton  trade  Arkwright's  system  of  roller 
spinning  by  power,  followed  hard  on  Hargreave's  introduction 
of  the  spinning-jenny  which  went  by  hand,  but  the  use  of  the 
wheel  was  maintained  generally  for  the  woollen  trade',  long 
after  the  practical  success  of  the  jennies  had  been  demonstrated 
in  the  cotton  trade.  The  subsequent  mechanical  progress  was 
also  more  gradual,  as  the  jenny  when  adapted  to  the  spinning 
of  woollen  yam  continued  to  hold  its  own  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century.    The  invention  was  taken  up,  especially  J^^,  ^^ 
in  the  Yorkshire  district,  by  the  domestic  weavers'.  It  seems  domestic 
to  have  been  a  regular  thing  for  weavers  to  have  one  or  two 
jennies  in  their  cottages,  and  to  have  employed  their  &milies 
or  hired  help  to  do  the  work\    The  Yorkshiremen  seem  to 
have  been  more  ready  than  the  West  of  England  clothiers  to 
adopt  such  improvements',  as  they  were  in  regard  to  the 

will  inform  against  Embezzlement.  *  *  That  there  is  one  Brand  of  Morals  which 
he  conceives  would  be  materially  benefited  by  the  Employment  of  Wearers  nnder 
the  Eye  of  the  Master,  namely  Honesty;  and  he  speaks  from  Experience,  that 
those  Parishes  most  remote  from  the  Inspection  and  Snperintendence  of  a  Head 
are  the  most  yicioos  and  that  Embezzlements  and  all  the  Erils  of  Night  Work 
and  Immorality  connected  with  it  prevail  in  snch  Places  to  an  enormona  Extent.*' 
SeeBeporta,  Misc.  1802-8  {Report  frcm  Committee  on  WooUen  Clothiers'  Fetitton), 
T.  267.  Also  for  unfair  advantages  taken  by  workmen  when  prepaid.  Considerations 
on  Taxes  as  they  affect  Price  of  Labour  (1766),  p.  17.  ^  Bischoif,  i.  816. 

s  The  new  inventions  appear  to  have  been  very  slowly  diffused  in  the  old 
centres  of  manufacture.  Before  1789  the  mule  had  been  generally  introduced  in 
Lancashire,  and  the  hand  jennies  in  Yorkshire,  but  pains  were  still  being  directed 
to  improve  spinning  as  carried  on  by  the  most  primitive  process  in  Norfolk.  The 
Society  of  Arts  was  interested  in  the  experiments  in  fine  spinning  of  wool  made 
by  Miss  Ann  Ives,  and  awarded  her  a  silver  medal  for  her  success.  "  A  sample  of 
the  fine  Spinning,  together  with  a  Spindle  and  Whirl  sent  by  Miss  Ives,  and 
a  piece  of  a  Shawl  from  Mr  Harvey  of  Norwich  are  reserved  in  the  Society's 
Bepoeitory."    Transtxtions  of  the  Society  of  ArtSy  vn.  160. 

t  The  jenny  appears  to  have  come  in  about  1786,  just  when  it  was  being 
ousted  from  the  cotton  trade  by  the  mule.  Report,  1806,  zn.  printed  pag.  80 
(Goope),  also  78  (Cookson). 

*  W.  Child,  a  journeyman,  had  two  looms  and  a  spinning-jenny  in  his  own 
house.   Reports,  1806,  m.  printed  pag.  108. 

s  This  was  specially  noticeable  in  regard  to  spinning-jennies  and  scribbling  and 
carding  machines,  and  gave  Torkshiremen  an  advantage  over  Wiltshire.  Anstie, 
Observations,  17.    They  held  out  longer  against  the  shearing  frame,  which  was 
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^;J^776  Hying  shuttle;  but  we  have  incideiital  notioes  of  jennies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1791  spinning-jennies  were 
in  use  at  Barnstaple  and  Ottery  S.  Mary;  they  had  caused 
some  uneasiness  among  the  spinners,  but  had  had  no  sensible 
effect  on  the  traded  At  Kendal  there  was  machine  spinning 
at  the  same  date;  at  first  it  seemed  to  hurt  the  hand 
spinning,  but  the  complaints  on  this  head  did  not  continue*. 
The  true  character  of  the  competition  was  becoming  apparent 
however;  for  it  was  observed,  at  Pucklechurch,  that  the 
machines  were  ousting  the  inferior  spinners,  and  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  finer  threads,  so  that  the  spinners,  who 
were  paid  by  the  pound,  were  obliged  to  do  more  work  for 
the  same  money*.  In  Cornwall,  in  l795^  the  competition  of 
jennies  was  clearly  felt;  and  in  other  cases,  the  improved 
rates  for  weaving  rendered  the  women  and  children  inde- 
pendent, and  unwilling  to  "rival  a  woollen  jenny."  There 
were  riots  at  Bury  in  Suffolk  in  1816'»  which  seem  to  have 
been  partly  directed  against  these  implements,  and  this 
probably  means  that  they  were  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction in  the  Eastern  Counties  at  that  date^ 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  a 

competition  between  two  methods  of  spinning — by  the  wheel, 

and  spin-    and   by  the    domestic    machines  known  as  jennies.     The 

mTv^    jennies  would  have  ousted  the  wheels  under  any  circumstances 

J^n«^*  sooner  or  later,  but  there  were  other  causes  at  work  which 

tive,  accelerated  the  change.    Chief  among  these  was  the  scarcity 

of  wool,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  employment  and 

such  low  rates  of  pay  that  hand  spinning  ceased  to  be  a 

remunerative  occupation.    The  change  became  the  subject  of 

not  part  of  a  domestic  weaver's  equipment,  but  a  machine  which  competed  with 
wage-earning  workmen.    See  below,  p.  662. 

^  Annals  of  Agriculture,  zv.  494.  >  /6.  497.  *  lb.  585. 

*  "The  earnings  by  spinning  have  for  the  last  year  been  much  cortaifed, 
owing  to  the  woolstaplers  using  spinning  engines  near  their  place  of  residence,  in 
preference  to  sending  their  wool  into  the  country  to  be  spun  by  hand.*'  Amnait 
of  Agriculture,  zzti.  19.  *  AnmuU  Register,  1816,  p.  70. 

*  T.  writing  in  1779  notices  that  distaff  spinning  was  still  maintained  in 
Norfolk.  Letters  on  ike  Utility  and  Policy  of  employing  J^achines,  p.  14.  It  is 
■aid  that  spinning— presumably  with  a  wheel — ^was  introduced  hj  an  Italian- 
Anthony  Bonvis — about  1605,  and  that  the  making  of  Devonshire  kerseys  began 
about  the  same  time  (C.  Owen,  Danger  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  from  Foreigtiers, 
48).  The  wheel  had  come  into  general  use  in  England,  but  had  not  apparentlty 
penetrated  into  the  area  where  the  textile  arts  had  been  longest  established.  On 
the  modes  of  spinning  in  different  localities  in  1596,  8,  P.  D,  EL  Ad,  zzxnz.  71. 
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complaint  as  early  as  1784,  when  the  price  was  unusually  ^^[Lci^^^ 
high  for  a  time.  Qovemor  Pownall  urged  in  1788  that 
wages  for  spinning  must  be  raised,  so  that  the  spinners  might 
have  enough  to  live  on,  or  that  machines  must  be  introduced 
and  the  manuBsu^ure  'broken  up/  He  calculated  that  a 
spinner  walked  thirty-three  miles,  stepping  back  and  for- 
wards to  the  wheel,  in  order  to  earn  28.  8d,^  The  lack  of 
employment,  with  starvation  wages  for  spinning,  would  of 
course  be  most  noticeable  in  districts  firom  which  the  trade 
was  migrating,  as  for  example  in  the  Eastern  Counties ;  the 
rates  had  &llen  to  4(2.  a  day  as  compared  with  7(2.  or  8d.  forty 
years  before*.  To  whatever' cause  these  starvation  pajrments 
for  spinning  in  the  old  centres  of  the  manu&cture  may  have 
been  due,  the  effects  were  veiy  serious.  Spinning  was  ceas-  even  at 
ing'  to  be  remunerative,  even  as  a  by-occupation.  In  1795,  t^patUm. 
when  Davies  was  pleading  the  case  of  the  rural  labourers, 
he  insisted  on  the  importance  to  domestic  economy  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  an  income  from  this  source.  But 
the  opportunities  of  getting  work  of  this  sort  were  being 
curtailed,  at  all  events  in  the  old  centres  of  manu&cture ;  the 
fine  spinning,  which  was  so  much  in  demand,  was  badly  paid, 
while  the  inferior  hands  were  left  idle  altogether.  During 
the  wars,  the  interruption  of  the  wool  supply  from  Germany 
and  Spain^  and  the  closing  of  the  ordinary  channels  for 
exporting  cloth,  caused  violent  fluctuations;  and  these 
changes,  together  with  the  migration  of  industry  to  the  West 
Riding,  involved  thousands  of  families  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Southern  England  in  great  want. 

The  course  of  this  revolution  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
success  of  the  measures  which  were  intended  to  relieve  this 
distress.  It  had  been  recognised  from  Tudor  times  onward, 
that  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  government  to  take  special 
action  in  times  when  trade  was  bad;  the  diflSculties  under 

1  AnnaU  of  Agrieulture,  x.  546.  >  Ih,  xv.  261. 

*  In  1793  Mr  Maxwell  notes  in  regard  to  Hontingdonshire  that  "women  and 
children  may  have  constant  employment  in  spinning  yam,  which  is  pat  out  by  the 
generality  of  the  eonntry  shopkeepers;  thongh  at  present  it  is  bat  a  very  in- 
different means  of  employment,  and  they  always  prefer  oat  of  door's  work  when 
the  season  comes  on."    AfmaU  of  Agriculture^  xxi.  170. 

*  Reports,  Misc,  1802-8,  ▼.  266. 
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A.D.  1776   Henry  Vlll  and  James  I  had  arisen  in  connection  with 

^1860 

weaving,  and  the  remedy  adopted  had  been  that  of  putting 
pressure  on  the  capitalists  to  give  employment.    But  this 
principle  could  not  be  applied  in  the  wool  &mine  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  failure  of  spinning  was  a 
more  widely  difiFused  and  serious  evil  than  the  distress  among 
In  1793  <%«  the  weavers  had  been.    The  art  had  been  very  successfully 
juaticeB      introduced  into  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  offered  a  by- 
^a^^nces  occupation  for  women  and  children,  which  was  an  essential 
/rom  tu     p£^  of  the  domestic  economy.    Spinning  had  been  the  main- 
stay of  many  households,  and  when  it  declined,  numbers  of 
&milies,  which  had  hitherto  been  independent,  were  unable 
to  support  themselves  without  help  from  the  rates\    The 
Berkshire  justices,  whose  example  in  dealing  with  the  difficulty 
was  widely  followed,  did  not  see  their  way  to  set  higher  rates 
for  agricultural  labour  or  artisan  employments,  but  tried  to 
grant  allowances  in  lieu  of  the  receipts  from  spinning,  and 
thus  supplemented  the   wages  of  the  labourers.    This  ex- 
pedient might  have  answered  if  the  depression  had  been 
merely  temporary ;  but  it  could  not  stay  the  course  of  progress 
andtkia      which  was  making  itself  felt.    Indeed,  the  allowance  system 
the  probably  accelerated  the  changes.     By  relieving  distress  and 

*''****^*^  preventing  agitation  it  smoothed  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  jennies  and  power  spinning.  The  idler  part  of  the  women 
were  quite  content  to  receive  parochial  relief  as  a  regular 
thing,  and  even  destroyed  their  wheels'. 

Hand-jennies  did  the  work  well,  and  they  were  not 
very  costly,  as  they  did  not  involve  the  use  of  water  or 
to  fpinmng  steam  power ;  employers  could  have  the  spinning  done  under 
mfwSwies  Supervision  on  their  own  premises,  and  the  new  implements 
steadily  superseded  the  immemorial  methods  of  work  in 
cottagea  This  was  the  most  important  step,  so  fur  as  its 
social  effects  were  concerned,  in  the  introduction  of  machinery 
in  the  cloth  manu&cture.  So  long  as  the  spindle,  or  the 
wheel,  was  in  vogue,  spinning  was  practised  as  a  by-oocupation 

1  The  occasional  dependence  of  spimiers  on  aid  from  the  rates  had  beea 
noticed  in  1766  at  Chippenham  and  Calne,  Arthur  Toong  {AwmIb,  ▼m.  66).  He 
also  remarks  that  spinning  was  regarded  as  a  mannfaotore  which  broo^  *'tba 
bnrthen  of  enormons  poor  charges."    Ih,  t.  221,  also  420,  and  see  aboTa,  p.  638. 

3  AwmU  of  AgrteuUvrBt  xzv.  6S5. 
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by  women  who  had  many  other  duties  to  do.  But  the  jenny  ^J^J^^* 
with  its  twenty  spindles  was  a  more  elaborate  machine,  and 
spinning  came  to  be  a  definite  trade  on  its  own  account.  It 
ceased  to  be  carried  on  in  ordinary  cottages,  by  one  member 
of  the  &mily  or  another,  and  became  the  regular  employment 
of  a  particular  class  of  workers.  Though  the  regular  spinners 
might  earn  more  at  the  jenny  than  they  did  before,  there 
must  have  been  an  immense  reduction  in  the  number  of 
those  who  had  earned  a  little  with  their  wheels. 

The  domestic  jenny  was  not  however  destined  to  last.  «**? 
Mr  Benjamin  Gott  of  Leeds  appears  to  have  been  the  first  ^nmng 
man  in  that  district  to  introduce  spinning  by  power\  and    ^^ 
hctories  soon  encroached  upon  the  operations  of  the  spinning- 
jennie&    The  Yorkshire  rates  for  spinning  had  been  high', 
and  as  the  machinery  was  gradually  improved,  it  must  have 
effected  an  enormous  saving.    In  1828',  power-spinning  was 
introduced  into  the  West  of  England  district,  and,  as  it  was 
calculated,  effected  a  saving  of  750  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
spinning  by  wheel.     The  introduction,  first  of  jennies  and 
then  of  power-spinning,  was  by  ten  the  most  important  change, 
so  fiur  as  its  social  effects  are  concerned,  in  the  whole  revolu- 
tion; and  when  we  consider  its  magnitude,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  new  departure  attracted  so  little 
attention  at  the  time. 

264.    The  introduction  of  the  flying  shuttle*  appears  to  Hit  flying 
have  had  a  remarkable  result  in  the  improved  position  oihrovgkt 
those  woollen  weavers  who  continued  to  get  employment  at  ^^*„^« 
the  trade.     They  were  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the  price  of 
cloth  was  rising,  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  wool ;  but  the 
rate  of  payment  to  weavers  did  not  diminisL    Those  who 

^  Bischoff,  Comprehetuive  History  of  the  Woollen  and  Worsted  Maaiufaeturet 
I.  316,  but  Hirst  seenui  to  haye  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  this  distinction,  see 
below,  p.  661,  n.  4.  Messrs  Toplis  had  erected  a  spinning  mill  for  wool  at 
Cnekney,  seven  miles  from  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamshire,  as  early  as  1788. 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  x.  281. 

a  The  developing  trade  of  the  West  Biding  foond  employment  for  all  aVailable 
handa  in  1791 ;  Halifax  masters  had  to  pay  spinners  at  the  rate  of  It.  8<i.  or 
U.  4d,  {Annals^  xvi.  423).  These  high  rates  were  partly  dne  to  the  conoorrent 
demand  for  labour  for  cotton-spinning.  AecowiU  of  Society  for  Promotion  of 
Industry  in  Lindsey  (1789),  Brit.  Mas.  103.  1.  56,  p.  54. 

s  Miles'  Beport  in  Beports  from  Assistant  Hand- Loom  Weavers'  Com- 
missioners, 1840,  XXIV.  p.  890.  4  See  above,  p.  502. 
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A  J>.  1776   Y^ere  good  workmen,  and  chose  to  work  hard,  conld  make  veiy 

large  earnings  indeed.    The  price  of  cloth  in  1803  was  said 

wooiUn      to  have  risen  307o»  while  weavers'  wages  had  increased 

w^^^nd  100  7o>  there  is  ample  evidence   that  the  weavers  looked 

JJJJ^"      back  on  the  period  of  the  war  as  one  of  exceptional  prosperity*. 

This  gain  took  place,  however,  at  the  expense  of  the  weavers 

who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether;  owing  to 

the  scarcity  of  material  it  was  inevitable  that  the  trade 

should  contract  rather  than  expand.    It  could  not  maintain  all 

the  labour  that  had  been  previously  engaged  in  it.    It  cannot 

be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  despite  the  high  pa3rment6  made 

butihsim-  to  the  employed  weavers,  there  was  much  discontent  among 

commenced  the  class,  and  this  found  expression  especially  in  the  West  of 

offitaHw     England  district,  where  capitalism  was  in  vogue.  The  trade  was 

developing  in  the  Yorkshire  district,  and  the  Gloucestershire 

and  Wiltshire  weavers  had  difficulty  in  holding  their  own. 

like  all  the  other  workmen's  agitations  of  the  time,  the 

demand  of  the  woollen  weavers  took  the  form  of  insisting 

for  em-       that  the  old  laws  regulating  the  cloth  trade  should  be  carried 

Mn^.    out.     These  were  veiy  numerous :  and  in  so  &.r  as  they  laid 

down  definite  rules  for  the  size  and  weight  of  cloth,  they 

were  certainly  out  of  date ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  clothiers 

were  liable  to  punishment  for  infiringing  them,  and  in  1803 

Parliament    passed   a   temporary   measure    for    preventing 

prosecution  under  these  Acts,  until  there  should  be  time  to 

TkciMi-     consider   the  whole  subject.     A  Select  Committee  of  the 

a  uvtn       House  of  Commous  reported,  in  1806,  on  the  question  of  the 

ac^mtiee-  regulation  of  the  clothing  trade.     The  most  pressing  diffi- 

*^  culties  arose  in  connection  with  the  Elizabethan  Statute  of 

Artificers.    This  had  fixed  on  seven  years  as  the  period 

of  apprenticeship,  and  since  weaving  could  be  learned  in  two 

or  three  years,  many  of  the  best  workmen  had  fiiiled  to  serve 

a  regular  apprenticeship".    There  was  little  cause  for  surprise 

1  Beporta,  1840,  xxm.  417. 

*  This  was  the  case  eyen  in  Yorkshire,  where  apprenticeship  had  a  flzmer  hoU 
than  in  the  West  of  England.  Mr  John  Lees,  Merchant  and  Woollen  Maoa- 
factorer  of  Halifax,  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the  Toricahire 
Woollen  Petition  in  1808:  **Not  one  in  Ten  of  the  Workmen  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufactory  has  served  a  regular  Apprenticeship ;  many  have  not  been 
apprenticed  at  all,  and  the  others  have  been  apprenticed  for  Three,  Four,  or 
Five  Years  according  to  their  Ages.    Apprenticeships  for  Seven  Years  are  quite 
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that,  when  employment  was  scarce,  the  fully  trained  weavers  A.D.  1776 
should  endeavour  to  take  a  stand  upon  their  legal  rights,  and  "" 
insist  that  only  duly  qualified  men  should  be  set  to  work. 
The  clothiers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
dismiss  good  workmen  in  order  to  take  on  men,  who  had  served 
an  apprenticeship,  but  who  were  not  better  workmen  than 
the  others.  The  complaints  of  the  weavers  received  very  full 
consideration  from  Parliament,  but  it  was  not  possible  in  the 
then  state  of  public  opinion  to  comply  with  their  demands^ 
The  House  of  Commons  decided  to  set  aside  the  necessity  of  «'«'«* 

,_,_  •i«ii  dttdt  ten- 

apprenticeship,  first  tentatively  ,  and  then  permanently,  m  the  poraniy 
clothing  trades'.  There  were  somewhat  similar  difficulties 
in  other  trades,  from  the  maimer  in  which  the  apprenticeship 
systemi  was  carried  out^;  and  Parliament  was  petitioned  to 
render  the  old  system  more  effectual ;  but  when  the  question 
had  been  once  raised,  it  became  clear  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  in  &vour  of  settling  it  in  another  &shioiL 
Still,  no  immediate  action  was  taken;  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  to  take  evidence,  with  the  result  that  the 
chairman's  view  of  the  case  was  entirely  altered;  he  had 
been  in  £Ekvour  of  sweeping  away  the  legal  enforcement  of  the 
apprenticeship  system,  but  he  was  convinced  by  what  he 
heard,  that  this  would  be  a  serious  wrong  in  all  sorts  of  trade, 
that  it  would  tend  to  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  goods, 

nimeoessaiy ;  a  Yoath  from  Sixteen  to  Eighteen  Years  of  Age  would  learn  the  Art 
of  Weaving  in  Twelve  Months.  That  he  has  some  persons  now  in  his  Employ- 
ment that  hare  heen  actnally  engaged  for  Seren  Tears,  bat  does  not  by  any  means 
consider  them  as  more  competent  workmen  than  others  who  hare  not  been 
^yprenticed  for  so  long  a  Time;  the  Conseqaenoe  of  being  obliged  to  employ 
none  bat  legally  apprenticed  Wearers  most  rednce  the  Business  to  One-tenth  of 
its  present  Extent ;  That  he  knows  of  no  legal  Weayers  now  out  of  Empk^yment, 
in  conseqnence  of  others  who  haye  not  been  legally  apprenticed  being  employed; 
on  the  comtrazy  Weayers  are  wanted:  That  he  apprehends  Nine  tenths  of  the 
present  workmen  wonld  be  thrown  oat  of  employ  if  the  Statate  of  the  Fifth  of 
Elizabeth,  Chapter  Foor,  shoold  be  enforced."    Eeporta,  1802-8,  y.  805. 

^  The  weayers  of  Yorkshire,  who  regarded  apprenticeship  as  the  bulwark  of 
the  domestic  system  and  desired  to  maintain  it  against  the  enoroadhments  of  the 
factory  system,  had  not  really  adhered  to  the  Statate  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  Trustees 
of  the  Cloth  Halls  at  Leeds  had  allowed  the  custom  of  fiye  years'  apprenticeship 
to  spring  np,  in  place  of  the  seyen  years  demanded  by  l*w.  BeporU  {WooUen 
Manufacture),  1806,  m.  581,  printed  paghiation  18. 

•  43  Oeo.  m.  c.  186  and  continuing  Acts.  >  49  Geo.  m.  c.  109. 

*  See  aboye  on  the  calico  printers,  p.  641,  also  BeporU  {Committee  <m  Ap- 
prentice  Lame),  1812-18,  ly.  991. 
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A.D.  1776    and  to  a  lowering  of  the  status  of  the  workmen*    Petitions 

in  support  of  this  opinion  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 

and  dupite  countiy,  and  all  sorts  of  trades^  But  a  mere  mass  of  evidence 

denioe  in      had  no  chanco  of  producing  conviction  in  minds  ^hich  were 

^eta^ng    thoroughly  imbued  with  a  belief  in  the  all-sufficiencjr  of  eoo- 

*'*  nomic  principles.    Mr  Sergeant  Onslow  urged  the  repeal  of 

the  Act,  and  remarked  that  "  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though 

glorious,  was  not  one  in  which  sound  principles  of  commerce 

were  known^"     Mr  Phillips,  the  member  for  Ilchester,  was 

still  more  decided.    **  The  true  principles  of  commerce,"  he 

said, "  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  Act 

in  question  proved  the  truth  of  this  assertion.    The  persons 

most  competent  to  form  regulations  with  respect  to  trade 

were  the  master  manu&cturers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  have 

goods  of  the  best  &bric,  and  no  legislative  enactment  could 

ever  effect  so  much  in  producing  that  result  as  the  merely 

leaving  things  to  their  own  courses  and  operation'." 

On  this  subject  the  politicians  were  only  giving  effect  to  the 
conclusions  of  economists  of  repute.  Chalmers  had  been  biie^ 
but  to  the  point.  "  This  law,  as  &r  as  it  requires  apprentice- 
ships, ought  to  be  repealed,  because  its  tendency  is  to  abridge 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  to  prevent  competition  among 
workmenV  Adam  Smith,  with  his  experience  of  the  laser 
Scottish  usage,  had  condemned  the  English  system',  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  of  his  followers,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  centuiy,  would  have  dissented  from  his  conclusion  on  this 
Ae  system  point.  Once  again  laissez  fairer  pure  and  simple,  triumphed 
^d^d,  ^  through  the  influence  of,  and  with  the  approval  of  economists, 
and  the  apprenticeship  sj^tem  was  not  modified,  but  swept 
away  in  1814^  It  thus  came  about  that  the  whole  Elizabethan 
labour  code,  both  as  regards  wages  and  apprentices,  was  for- 
mally abolished.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  whereas  the 
wages  clauses  had  been  regarded  as  a  mere  dead  letter,  the 
House  of  Commons  believed  that  apprenticeship  was  in  most 
cases  an  exceedingly  good  thing,  and  that  it  was  already  so 

1  It  appears  that  there  were  800,000  signatures  against,  and  8000  in  faTOor  of 
repeal.    Pari,  Debates^  xxvn.  574. 

•  Pari.  Debates,  xxvn.  564,  see  also  881.  *  Ih.  572. 

4  Chalmers,  Estimate^  p.  86.  *  WeaUk  of  Nations,  p.  6a 

«  54  Geo.  m.  c.  96. 
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firmly  established  that  there  was  no  need  to  strengthen  it  by  ^?^^^® 
legislative  sanctions^ 

266.    Parliament  was  also  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
machinery  for  dressing  and  finishing  the  clotL    A  statute  of  The  use  of 
Edward  VI  had  prohibited  the  use  of  gig-mills,  and  about  S^A  '* 
1802,  when  a  machine  which  bore  the  same  name  was  intro-  SS^fioM 
duced  into  Wiltshire,  it  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  rioting  ;^"***'^ 
though,  as  it  appears,  similar  machinery  had  been  in  use  for 
some  time  in  Gloucestershire*.  It  was  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  new  machines  were  identical  with  those  which  had  been 
prohibited  in  Tudor  times' ;  but  the  attention  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  the  subject  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.     When  the  members  were  once 
convinced  that  machine  work  did  not  injure  the  &bric  and 
wrought  as  well  or  better  than  the  hand,  they  were  entirely  nncetheif 
disinclined  to  support  the  workmen  in  their  demand  for  the  work  weU; 
enforcement  of  the  old  prohibition  of  gig-mills,  or  to  recom- 
mend that  action  should  be  taken. 

This  Committee  of  1806  felt  bound  to  allude  at  some 
lenirth  to  the  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  Yorkshire,  in  con-  *«<  **« 
nection  with  the  introduction  of  shearing  firames.    ThoBe  invented 
were  undoubtedly  a  new  invention,  and  as  such  lay  outside /^a^^ 
the  precise  sphere  of  the  Committee's  enquiries.   Mr  Gott  had 
introduced  them  at  Leeds^  and  the  employers,  who  adopted 
them,  could  dispense  with  some  of  their  men.    In  this, 
as  in  other  departments  of  the  woollen  trade,  there  could 
be  no  hope  that  manufacture  would  expand,  so  that  more 

I  F«ni.  Debates,  xsvn.  564. 

«  BepoHs  {Woollen  Clothiers'  Petition),  1803-8,  y.  254:  1806,  m.  p.  8. 

•  Eepwts  {WooUen  Clothiers*  Petition),  1802-8,  ▼.  251.  The  subject  is  dis- 
eosaed  \xj  J.  Anstie,  in  his  rery  interesting  Observations  on  the  necessity  of 
introducing  improved  machinery  into  the  wooUen  mamufactwrt  in  the  counties  of 
Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset  (1808),  68.  See  above,  p.  297  n.  4.  The  London 
Glothworkers  complained  of  the  use  of  gig-mills  in  the  time  of  CSharles  L 
8.  P.  D.  G.  I.  ccLvn.  1«  4. 

*  Bischoff,  op.  cit,  i.  816.  Mr  WiUiam  Hirst  of  Xeeds  claimed  that  the  doth 
murafactnred  in  Torkshire  before  1818  would  not  bear  gig-finishing,  as  the  West 
of  y^g^*****  doth  did,  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  manufacture  a  doth  on  which 
the  frames  could  be  used  with  advantage  (Hirst,  History  of  the  Woollen  Trade 
dmtmg  the  last  Sixty  Years  (1844),  17.  He  also  claims  that  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  spinning  mules  into  the  woollen  manufacture,  p.  89.  The  public 
teoognition  which  he  received  shows  that  he  rendered  considerable  seryices  to  the 
Yorkshire  trade. 
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^^•^77^    labour  would  be  eventually  required.    That  had  ha™ened 
in  the  cotton  trade,  where  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of 
materials  were  quite  different,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  argued, 
from  his  experience  as  a  cotton  manu&cturer,  that  the  same 
it^i*^     thing  would  occur  in  the  woollen  trade  as  well\    But  he  was 
workmen  of  entirely  mistaken ;  the  shearmen  who  had  combined  in  a  secret 
empioymen  g^^^yS  were  perfectly  right  in  believing  that  they  were  being 
ousted  from  employment  by  the  competition  of  machines. 
They  had  no  hope  of  continuing  to  live  by  the  trade  in  which 
and  roused  they  had  been  brought  up.     Under  these  circumstances,  a 
violent^    series  of  attacks  on  the  new  machines  was  ably  planned  and 
oppontion,  vigorously  carried  out.     The  shearmen'  had  a  very  complete 
secret  organisation,  the  working  of  which  has  been  dramati- 
cally pourtrayed  by  Mrs  G.  L.  Banks*.    One  murder  occurred 
in  connection  with  this  outbreak,  near  Huddersfield',  and 
there  was  an  immense  destruction  of  property. 

This  was  the   only  branch   of  the  Yorkshire  clothing 
trades  in  which  the  attempted  introduction  of  machinery 
was  signalised  by  outbursts  of  mob  violence*.     The  rioters 
in  which     werc  closcly  associated  with  the  Luddites,  who  had  been 
oMoeiaud  goaded  into  violent  outbreaks  by  the  distress  they  endured 
Luddius     ^^  framework  knitters  in   Nottinghamshire.     The  circum- 
stances of  the  two  trades  were  curiously  distinct ;  the  shear- 
men were   agitating   against    the    introduction   of  a   new 
machine,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Luddites,  as  there 

1  BeportBy  1806,  m.  1033,  printed  pagination  441. 

s  They  had  a  powerfnl  combination  in  Leeds,  before  1806,  and  called  ont  all  the 
aheannen  in  Mr  Gott's  employ,  becaose  he  took  two  apjnrantioeB  whose  a^  wu 
not  in  accordance  with  their  roles.   B^porta,  1806,  m.  959,  printed  pagination  867. 

B  Beport  from  tht  Committee  on  the  State  of  ihe  Woollen  Mamrfactwre^  1806, 
m.  printed  pagination  16.  ^  Bond  8hwee. 

*  Beport  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  {Diaturhed  Northern  Countiee),  161S, 
n.  809. 

0  The  rioters  had  been  saccessfnl  In  1780  in  preventing  the  use  of  frames. 
(See  above,  p.  625,  n.  8.)  Hirst,  writing  in  1844,  says :  "  About  sixty  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  to  introdnce  machinery  for  flniahing.  the  doth,  both  in  the 
West  of  England  and  in  Yorkshire.  The  workmen  raised  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  it,  and  after  a  severe  stmggle  the  masters  in  Yorkshire  wars 
obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt,  while  in  the  West  of  England  th^  saoceeded. 
They  thns  had  a  doable  advantage,  for  all  their  goods  were  maniifactnred  onder 
their  own  care,  while  those  in  Yorkshire  were  manuf  aotnred  in  variona  parts  and 
brought  to  sell  in  the  Cloth  HsJl,  in  Leeds,  in  the  balk  state.  They  were  then 
sent  out  to  be  finished,  for  there  were  few  at  that  time  who  manufactured  and 
finished  doth."    Hirst,  p.  10.  / 
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had  been  no  considerable  improvement  in  the  stocking  frame.  ^•^-  ^776 
It  continued  to  be  worked  by  human  power,  and  the  trade  was 
for  the  most  part  carried  on  by  men  who  hired  machines  and 
worked  them  in  their  cottages.    Still  it  was  true  that  the 
stockingers  and  the  shearmen  were  alike   suffering  from 
capitalist  oppression — though  in  different  forms — that  the 
unplements  in  their  respective  trades  were  known  as  frames, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  these  fi:ames  offered  the  most 
obvious  means  of  revenging  themselves  on  their  employers^ 
Framework  knitting  was  carried  on  both  in  the  hosieiy  and  fVhen  the 
lace  trades,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  industry  had  hardly  offnu!^ 
altered  during  sixty  years  preceding  1812*.    New  machines  J^*eJ^'^ 
were   being   devised   in   the   lace   trade,  but   had   hardly  ^^||J^*y 
been  introduced,  and  did  not  affect  the  stockingers.    Up 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Framework 
Knitters'  Company  had  been  successful  in  exercising  a  certain 
control  over  the  trade,  in  Godalming,  Tewkesbury  and  Not- 
tingham, as  well  as  in  London ;  but  there  was  good  reason  for 
saying  that  they  acted  as  a  mere  monopoly',  and  passed 
regulations  which  restricted  the  trade,  while  they  did  little  to 
improve  it  in  any  way.    After  a  long  enquiry  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  to  set  their  by-laws  altogether  aside  in 
1753*.     Shortly  after  this  time,  however,  there  were  serious  compUnnu 
complaints    from    the   workmen   in    London,   Nottingham,  ^,0^/7-0111^ 
Leicester,  Tewkesbury,  and  other  places,  of  the  hardships  to  ***  *^''^' 
which  they  were  subjected',  especially  by  the  £suit  that  they 

^  The  evidence  appears  to  show  that  the  Luddites  were  engaged  in  executing 
popular  yengeanee  on  wealthy,  or  hard,  owners  of  frames,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  their  action  was  in  any  way  oonneoted  with  the  great  mechanical  progress  of 
the  thne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  riots  in  Yorkshire  were  directed  agamst  a  newly 
introduced  machine.  The  mob  in  the  West  Biding  was  carefully  discriminating, 
and  concentrated  its  attention  almost  exclusiyely  on  those  parts  of  the  buildings 
where  shearing  frames  and  gig>mills  were  in  operation  {AwmcU  Be^Uter,  1812, 64; 
0%roit»c2e,  pp.  89,  f>l,  114).  As  the  work  done  by  the  machines  was  cheaper  and 
better,  the  rioters  were  unfortunate  in  trying  to  secure  a  position  which 
Parliament  had  treated  as  untenable. 

*  Btmtt's  apparatus  had  been  patented  in  1768  (FeUdn,  History  of  Machine- 
wrought  Hosiery,  98) ;  and  Heathcote  applied  power  to  the  frames  in  1816,  %b,  248. 

*  In  1720,  they  had  attempted  to  raise  a  capital  of  £2,000,000  and  carry  on  the 
trade  as  a  joint-stock  company.    Commone  JomnaU,  zzyi.  785.  *  lb.  788. 

*  In  1779  John  Long,  a  frame-work  knitter,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
whereas  workmen  used  to  be  able  to  earn  2«.  Id.  per  day  now  they  could  only  earn 
U.  6(2.    Out  of  that  they  had  to  pay  9d.  for  frame-rent  and  about  Qd,  more  for 
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A J>.  1776   were  responsible  to  the  masters  for  paying  frame-rent,  whether 
"      '      they  had  employment  given  them  or  not^    The  proposals  to 
frame-       regulate  wages  were  negatived,  however,  and  things  dragged 
on  till  1811  and  1812,  when  the  interruption  of  trade  caused 
a  general  reduction  in  the  lace-making  at  Nottingham,  and 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  charge  for  frame-rents  was  especially 
felt;  but  the  disturbance  appears  to  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  action  of  a  new  class  of  masters,  who  had  veiy  little 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  regarded  frames  as  a  profitable 
and  sub-     investment.    At  the  same  time,  large  quantities  of  goods 
inferior      wore  produced  of  such  an  inferior  quality  as  to  damage  the 
pro^'e^r  reputation  of  the  trade  very  considerably'.     The  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  inclined  to  recommend  the 
entire  prohibition  of  certain  classes  of  manufactures,  and  to 
insist  on  the  publication  of  a  schedule  of  payments ;  but  after 
hearing  additional  evidence,  they  realised  more  clearly  the 
very  complicated  nature  of  this  industry,  and  the  impractic- 
ability of  carrying  out  the   suggestions  which  had  been 
incorporated  in  a  Bill*.     A  kind  of  cheap  stocking,  known 

winding,  seaming,  needles  and  candles.  They  had  to  work  from  6  to  10  o*clock  to 
earn  Is.  Id.  When  work  was  giren  out  it  took  some  time  to  prepare  the  materials 
for  the  loom.  Masters  would  not  employ  a  man  who  has  a  frame  of  his  own, 
bnt  force  the  persons  they  employ  to  hire  a  frame  from  their  employer.  That 
several  hosiers  in  Tewkesbury  compel  the  men  to  buy  the  materials  and  make  the 
stockings,  which  they  afterwards  purchase  of  them,  and  sometimes  throw  then 
upon  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  The  men  are  compelled  to  buy  the  cotton  wool 
from  the  masters,  and  sell  it  to  the  spinners,  and  then  purchase  the  thread  from 
the  spinners.    Oamnuma  JoumaU,  xzzyiz.  870. 

^  A  witness  (Marsh)  said,  **  That  he  knows  seyeral  of  the  Masters  of  London  idio 
employ  journeymen  and  let  out  more  frames  to  them  than  they  haTe  Employment 
for,  for  the  Sake  of  the  Frame  Bents.'*  Commotu  JowndU,  xxxvi.  742.  Another 
witness  deposed  in  1779,  **  That  he  has  been  obliged  to  pay  Frame  Rent  though  his 
Master  had  not  given  him  work,  and  in  case  of  iUness  he  is  obliged  to  pay  Frame 
Bent."    Commons  Journals^  xxxvn.  370. 

s  "It  appears  by  the  eridence  given  before  your  Committee  that  all  the 
Witnesses  attribute  the  decay  of  the  trade  more  to  the  making  of  fraudulent  and 
bad  articles  than  to  the  war  or  to  any  other  cause.  *  *  *  It  cannot  be  neceasaiy  for 
your  Committee  to  state  that  the  making  of  bad  articles  and  deceitful  work  in  any 
manufacture  tends  to  bring  the  Trade  into  disgrace  and  ultimately  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Trade;  of  this  the  Lace  Trade  at  Nottingham,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
a  most  lucratiTc  and  flourishing  trade,  is  a  striking  instance.  And  it  appears  to 
your  Committee  that  in  this  particular  branch  most  gross  frauds  are  constantly 
practised  which  must  destroy  it,  unless  some  check  can  be  put  to  these  practioes 
\/y  the  Legislature."  Btport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Framework  Kmtter^ 
Petitions,  1812,  n.  206. 

B  "Your  Conmuttee  hare  been  oonflrmed  in  the  Opinion  expreaaed  in  their 
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as  "  cut-np  work*/'  was  beginning  to  come  into  the  market  ^J^^^® 
at  this  time*;   and  seven  years  later  the  disastrous  effect 
on  the  regalar  manu&cturers  of  flooding  the  market  with 
inferior  qualities  was  fully  apparent  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Leicestershire*,  which  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
considerable  prosperity  even  at  the  time  of  the  Luddite 
riots^    Parliament  had  no  success  either  in  putting  down  vhieh 
the  low-class  work,  or  regulating  the  abuse  of  frame-rents,  ^het. 
or  dealing  with  the  owners  of  independent  frames*.    Bad 
as  the  state  of  affairs  had  been  in  1811,  at  the  time  when 
Byron  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords*, 

former  Report,  that  the  Workmen  Buffer  considerable  ineonreniencee  and  are 
liable  to  deductions  in  yarioos  ways,  in  the  payment  for  their  work ;  bat  they  hare 
fomid  it  yery  difflcnlt  to  suggest  measures  that  can  meet  or  obviate  all  those 
abuses,  being  of  opinion  that  legislative  enactments  alone  will  not  have  that  effect, 
and  that  trade  of  every  kind  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  find  its  own 
level."  They  propose  the  **  removal  tram  the  BiU  of  certain  Clauses  relative  to  the 
Hosiery  business  and  also  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  certain  Regulations  for 
the  Lace  Trade  which  they  confidently  hope  will  tend  to  remove  much  dissatis* 
faction  between  Masters  and  Workmen  in  that  Trade,  and  to  encourage  the  more 
general  use  of  that  article  by  ensuring  its  more  serviceable  and  perfect  quality.*  *  * 
They  consider  it  (the  Bill)  in  some  degree  as  a  BiU  of  experiment  and  therefore 
recommend  it  to  be  passed  only  for  a  limited  time."  Second  Report  of  the  ■ 
Committee  upon  the  Petitiona  of  the  Framework  Knttten,  1812,  n.  268. 

^  The  cut-work  was  made  in  one  large  piece  and  afterwards  cut  out  to 
the  shape  of  the  leg,  the  seams  by  which  they  are  joined  being  often  very  iU  done. 
This  was  much  cheaper  and  depressed  the  regular  woven  trade.  "  The  hosiers  who 
do  not  make  the  cut-up  work  are  continually  lowering  the  wages  to  meet  them  in 
the  market.  *  *  *  It  has  caused  men's  ribbed  hose,  which  were  in  1814  and  1815  at 
12«.  a  dozen  when  they  were  wrought  with  a  selvage... to  be  reduced  so  that  they 
are  now  brought  into  the  market  at  6t.  a  dozen  making."  Reports,  1819,  v.  416. 
Cut- work  "has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  quantity  of  stockings  in  the  market  and 
by  that  means  it  always  keeps  the  market  overstocked  with  goods,  thereby 
obliging  the  manufacturers  to  dismiss  a  large  quantity  of  hands  "  (»6.  417).  The 
men  had  to  work  extra  hours  and  so  there  was  an  increased  quantity. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Petitione  of  the  Framework  Knittertf 
1812,  n.  207. 

*  "  The  direct  efFect  of  the  cut-up  work  is  to  throw  an  additional  quantity  of 
goods  into  an  already  overstocked  market  which  effects  a  reduction  of  price  in  all 
the  articles,  not  of  the  cut-up  articles  only,  but  also  of  the  better  fabric.  In  the 
home  market  it  has  had  the  efFect  of  inducing  a  substitute  to  be  adopted  in  many 
families  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  our  worsted  articles."  The 
foreigners  have  either  purchased  through  the  medium  of  their  agents,  or  in  many 
eases  have  come  personally  into  the  market  to  sell  out  their  own  articles."  Reports, 
1819,  ▼.  430,  printed  pagination  80. 

*  Report  of  the  Select  CommitUe  on  (he  Framework  Knittere*  Petition  (1819), 
▼.407. 

*  Report  of  the  Commieeion  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Condition  of  the 
Frame-  Work  KnitUrt,  in  Reports,  1846,  xv.  68.  «  Pari,  Debate;  xxi.  966. 
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tlSiao^^  it  had  become  much  worse  in  1846,  when  Mr  Mnggeridge 

reported  on  the  state  of  the  traded    All  the  old  evils  existed, 

^  ^^^    and  new  causes  of  complaint  are  mentioned  as  well.    There  was 

aggravated  ninch  loss  of  time  to  the  workers,  who  did  not  receive  yam 

when  they  gave  back  the  finished  goods  at  the  end  of  the 

week,  but  had  to  wait  till  mid-day  on  Monday*.    As  the 

weavers  wrought  at  home  they  were  able  to  requisition  the 

assistance  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  whole  family 

were  occupied  for  veiy  long  hours  and  at  starvation  wages, 

from  which  the  firame-rents  had  always  to  be  deducted.     The 

business  was  easily  learned,  and  owing  to  the  conditions  in 

which   it  was  carried   on,  the  supply  of  labour,  male  and 

female,  was  practically  unlimited.     In  periods  of  occasional 

depression,  even  benevolent  masters  had  believed  they  were 

doing  the  kindest  thing  in  spreading  the  work  4mong  many 

&milies,  so  as  to  give  all  a  little  to  do,  on  the  principle  that 

a  little  pay  was  better  than  none^    There  was  thus  a  stint^ 

on  the  employment  of  each  hand,  and  the  irregularity  of  their 

*y  *^.     -  earnings  was  in  itself  a  serious  evil.    Mr  Muggeridge  rightly 

tprtading    regarded  this  practice  of  spreading  work  as  the  main  cause  of 

1  According  to  his  figures  wages  bad  fallen  86  %  between  1811  and  18^ 
JSeporttt  etc.,  1845,  xv.  p.  61.  In  1819  a  special  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the 
nation  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  framework  knitters  by  Bobert  Hall,  bat  the 
distress  was  constantly  recurring,  p.  107. 

*  Beportt*  ete.t  1846,  xv.  117.  The  long-established  castom  of  idling  <b 
Saturday  to  Monday  to  which  the  factory  Commissioners  called  attention  in  1883 
was  not  so  entirely  without  excuse  as  they  beliered,  bat  seems  to  have  been 
originally  dae  to  this  unsatisfactory  trade  usage.  Ih.  1883,  xx.  684.  Btport, 
Faatoriet  Inquiry  Commiision.  *  Jieporta,  etc.,  1845,  xr  65. 

*  "  The  practice  of  '  stinting  *  being  resorted  to  in  most  periods  of  depression  in 
the  trade  with  the  twofold  object  of  keeping  the  machinery  going,  and  deriTing 
the  foil  amount  of  profits  from  its  use  in  the  shape  of  frame-rents,  the  wcrkman 
instead  of  being  driyen  to  seek  other  employment,  as  he  most  necessarily  do  if 
left  wholly  unemployed.  Is  kept,  sometimes  for  months  together,  on  the  borders  ct 
starvation  with  just  enough  of  work  to  prevent  him  seeking  a  more  extended  fiel4 
of  occupation,  and  too  little  to  maintain  either  himself  or  his  family  in  any  state 
approaching  to  comfort  or  respectability.  *  *  *  Time  after  time  the  operatives  in 
particular  qualities  of  goods  have  been  stinted  to  two  or  three  or  foor  days*  woik 
in  a  week  only,  for  weeks  or  months  together ;  every  obstacle  thrown  in  the  wsy 
to  check  their  facilities  of  production,  such  as  deferred  or  scanty  soppliee  of  the 
material  for  manufacture  from  the  warehouse;  complaints  of  the  work  when 
made  and  heavy  abatements  on  one  pretext  or  another  deducted  from  the  scanty 
pittance  of  wages  earned  *  *  *  nntil  at  length  the  continued  pressnre  on  the 
market  of  goods  so  produced  necessarily  sold  at  any  sacrifice  by  needy  maaa- 
facturers  has  forced  down  prices  to  a  level  which  has  often,  for  a 
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all  the  distressS  and  appears  to  fevour  the  granting  of^f^^J^e 
allotments*  as  a  means  of  affording  valuable  occupation  in 
leisure  time.  But  though  this  expedient  was  tried  it  could 
not  serve  to  raise  wages;  the  industrial  'reserve*'  was 
80  large  that  the  capitalist  could  force  the  stockingers  to 
accept  any  terms,  while  the  charge  for  frame-rents  ran 
remorselessly  on.  The  stockingers  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
test these  claims,  and  had  raised  a  case  under  the  Truck 
Acts,  but  it  was  given  against  them^;  altogether  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  trade  were  such  that  capitalists  had  the 
opportunity  of  acting  very  oppressively  towards  the  men. 
Ilie  evidence  seems  to  show  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  larger  masters  maintained  an  honourable  course  on  the 
whole ;  but  that  the  small  capitalists,  who  had  difficulty  in 
carrying  on  business  at  all,  were  less  scrupulous. 

The  stoiy  of  the  framework  knitters  is  particularly  in-  and  were 
structive  for  those  who  desire  to  analyse  the  causes  of  the  machinery 
distress  that  was  felt  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  In 
this  particular  industry,  where  conditions  were  so  utterly 
miserable,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  mechanical  improve- 
ments contributed  to  the  degradation  of  the  workers ;  this 
was  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  may  be  ^  ^ 

—  f^ckle9$ 

best  described  as  reckless  competition*  The  institutions  otcompe- 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  aimed  ****^* 
at  maintaining  the  quality  of  goods  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  lasting  industrial  success;  the  old  methods  of  achieving 
this  result  were  no  longer  practicable ;  but  the  evils,  against 
which  they  had  been  directed,  became  particularly  rampant 
when  manufisicturers  came  to  aim  at  mere  cheapness,  as  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  successfril  conduct  of 
business.  So  long  as  this  was  the  case  no  improvement 
seemed  possible ;  to  raise  wages  in  any  way  would  increase 

period,  ■Imoflt  amuhilated  paitiealar  branches  of  the  trade."  BejxnUt  1845,  zy. 
67,  printed  pagination  55.  ^  /^*  H2. 

*  75. 188.  This  practice  prored  faTooraUe  to  hand-loom  weavers  at  Bridport 
{lb,  BeporU  from  A$iisUuU  Cammistumera  on  Hamd-Loom  Weai9er$,  1840,  xxm. 
288),  but  its  SQOoess  depended  on  the  precise  form  of  the  scheme,  and  one  of  the 
methods  tried  at  Prome  did  Kttle  good.  {lb.  800.)  On  the  faQure  of  aiiotmenU, 
where  too  large,  as  at  Botherfleld  in  Sussex,  or  when  managed  by  parish  officers, 
not  by  private  individoals,  see  BeporU  1834,  zxTn.  107. 

»  F.  Sngels,  Oonditiona,  84.  *  Felkin,  op.  eit.  455. 
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^1860^^^  the  expense  of  production,  and  diminish  the  sale  of  the  goods ; 
while  the  low  rates  of  wages  were  in  themselves  an  obstacle 
to  improyed  production;  it  seemed  to  be  a  yicioas  circle, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

in.    Aggravations  of  the  evils  of  transition. 

^^tabU  ^®'     -^^  periods  of  rapid   transition  are   likely  to  be 

difievUies  times  of  diflSculty,  especially  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
tition  munity ;  under  no  circumstances  could  such  sweeping  changes, 
as  were  involved  in  the  Industrial  Revolution,  have  passed 
over  the  country  without  inflicting  an  immense  amount  of 
suffering.  Some  pains  were  taken  to  minimise  the  trouble, 
especially  where  it  affected  the  women  and  children  who 
practised  spinning  as  a  by-employment;  and  the  strain 
of  the  times  was  partially  alleviated  by  the  expedient  of 
parish  allowances^  With  this  exception,  however,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  day  were  such  as  to  aggravate  the  inevitable 
evils  of  transition.  These  arose  &r  less  from  the  introduction 
of  new  machines,  than  from  the  fact  that  the  labourer  had 
come  to  be  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  state  of  trade,  for 
obtaining  employment,  and  for  the  terms  on  which  he  was 
v'^^  .  remunerated  Fluctuations  of  business  were  &tal  to  his 
}nt  the  well-being  in  every  industry,  whether  it  had  been  affected  by 
iSmutof  the  introduction  of  new  processes  and  appliances  or  not.  The 
^'^^^^  commercial  development,  which  had  been  going  on  so  rapidly, 
was  not  checked  by  the  secession  of  the  colonies,  and  during 
the  half-century  from  1775  to  1825  English  trade  increased 
enormously.  The  Industrial  Revolution  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  commercial  expansion  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  led  in  turn  to  an  unpreoedented 
extension  of  our  traded  But  the  political  complications  with 
France  and  America,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  were  incompatible 

^  See  above,  pp.  688  and  656,  also  below,  p.  718. 

*  The  tonnage  of  the  ahipping  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  1780  was  619,000, 
and  in  1790  it  had  increased  to  1,856,000.  The  shipping  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  1,698,000  in  1800;  2,211,000  in  1810;  2,489,000  in  1820;  2,201,000  in 
1880;  2,584,000  in  1840;  8,565,000  in  1850 ;  and  4,659,000  in  1860.  L.  Leyi,  op,  eiL 
pp.  60, 146,  246  and  412. 
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with  steady  growth.    The  progress  which  occurred  was  the  ^-R'Jl^^^ 
outcome  of  a  series  of  violent  reactions;  the  alternations  of 
periods  of  peace  and  war  were  continually  affecting  the  con-  rendered 
ditions  under  which  maritime  intercourse  could  be  carried  on,^|^^'„^ 
and  business  of  every  kind  was  highly  speculative.     That  ^**'*''*'*''* 
large  fortunes  were  made  is  true  enough ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that,  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  all  attempts  to  provide  steady  o^  t^fuUd 
employment  for  the  operatives,  at  regpilar  wages,  were  doomed  operatives' 
to  feilure,  and  the  standard  of  life  could  not  but  be  lowered,  u/^    ^ 
The  minor  fluctuations  in  the  cloth  trade,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  taxed  the  abilities  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  the  expansion  and  contraction,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  on  a  very  much  larger  scale,  and  affected  a  &r  greater 
number  of  industriea    It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  out 
these  ramifications  in  detail ;  we  can  only  attempt  to  indicate 
the  general  effects  which  the  wars  of  this  period  had,  in 
interrupting,  or  diverting  English  commerce,  and  inducing 
financial  disaster. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  immediate  effects  of  the  rupture  ^*A^**'* 
with  the  United  States  in  1776,  were  very  much  felt  by  the  American 
commercial  community,  or  the  industrial  population.  The 
market  for  our  manufiactures  there  was  closed;  but  there 
must  have  been  an  increased  demand  for  the  equipment  of 
our  armies.  There  was  probably  some  difficulty  about  naval 
stores;  but  so  long  as  supplies  could  be  obtained  fix)m 
Canada,  and  from  the  Baltic,  this  can  hardly  have  been 
serioua  The  mischief  of  the  revolt  only  came  home  to 
Englishmen  as  the  countiy  was  embroiled  in  incidental 
disputes  with  one  afber  another  of  the  European  countries. 
The  French  were  only  too  delighted  to  see  the  break-up  of 
English  power  in  America,  and  were  ready  to  foment  the 
quarreL  They  were  jealous  of  the  magnificent  maritime 
resources  which  had  been  revealed  to  the  world,  when  the 
influence  of  Chatham  was  exerted  on  English  policy;  they 
feared  that  the  French  West  Indies^  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  British  monster,  as  Canada  had  been ;  and  some  of  them 
anticipated  that  the  rise  of  an  independent  state  in  the  New 

^  Lecky,  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Oeniury,  iv.  89. 
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A^  1776   World  would  exorcise  the  commercial  j  ealousy  of  the  Europeaa 
peoples^.    For  a  time  the  French  Qoveroment  was  content 
with  giving  clandestine  assistance  to  the  colonists',  but  this 
attitude  could  not  be  maintained  for  long;  and  in  1778  King 
Louis  openly  espoused  the  American  cause  and  concluded  a 
uHuiahen    treaty  with  the  United  States.     When  the  mask  was  once 
^nta^   thrown  aside,  it  was  impossible  to  explain  away  the  unfriendly 
niSct  *^  ^^  ^f  ^J^^*^  *^®  French  had  been  guilty,  and  Englishmen 
rivaU,        ynth  heavy  hearts*  drifted  into  a  war  which  had  become 
inevitable.    The  various  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
were  so  closely  connected  that  this  involved  a  quarrel  with 
Spaing    The  Dutch  were  eager  to  reestabliah  the  regular 
commercial  relations  with  the  North  American  coast  from 
which  the  Navigation  Acts  had  excluded  them,  and  naturally 
followed  the  course  pursued  by  France.    They  supplied  the 
colonists  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  joined  in  the  fray 
when  war  was  declared   in  1780.     England  found  herself 
actively  opposed  by  the  most  powerful  maritime  nations  of 
the  Continent,  at  the  time  when  she  was  seeking  to  coerce 
her  colonies.    Nor  was  assistance  to  be  hoped  for  firom  any  of 
the  Powers  which  were  not  actually  in  arms  against  Great 
Britain.    Frederick  of  Prussia  cherished  a  grudge  against 
England,  and  though  he  gave  no  open  countenance  to  the 
Americans,  he  discouraged  the  eflForts  of  the  English  King  to 
utilise  his  German  connection  in  order  to  enlist  soldiers  for 
employment  in  dealing  with  the  colonists.    But  the  most 
serious  blow  came  fix)m  Catharine  of  Russia,  who  was  pro- 
bably more  inclined  to  sympathise  with  England  than  any  of 
and  Btutia  the  Other  European  monarchs.  The  English  had  been  strictly 
maintain-    scrupulous  in  respecting  Russian  commerce,  but  the  Spaniards 
docntM^of  ^^  heen  less  careful ;  and  Catharine,  in  self-defence,  defined 
^^f^       a  doctrine   of  neutral  trading  which  she  was  prepared  to 
enforce.     The  rule,  which  she  enunciated  in  1780,  differed 
fix>m  the  traditional  principles,  which  England  maintained'. 

^  Torgot,  Memoire  mtr  la  manih^  dont  la  Fra/nee  et  VEtpagm  devoient  emnta^ 
les  suites  de  la  querdle  entre  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  see  OoUmies,  in  (Euvret  (1809), 
▼m.  461. 

s  Lecky,  op.  cit.  44.  *  Pari,  JSiet.  zn.  920,  928. 

^  The  Spaniards  were  strongly  anti-English  and  sapplied  the  Anierieans  witb 
gnnpowder.    Leckj,  op.  cit,  iv.  46. 

^  **The  doctrine  of  maritime  law  which  England  had  steadily  asiterted  vai 
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She  insisted  that  nentral  vessels  should  be  alloT^ed  to  trade  ^-Evl^^* 
fiieely  from  port  to  port  on  the  coasts  of  nations  at  war,  and 
that  all  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  belligerent  Powers 
should  be  free  in  neutral  ships.    These  principles  made  it  to  the  (fit- 
impossible  for  a  belligerent  to  cut  off  the  commerce  o{  an  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  were  favourable  to  the  Americans,  since  their    '^'***» 
trade  could  go  on  unchecked.    This  doctrine  was  also  advan- 
tageous to  the  smaller  maritime  Powers,  which  could  claim  a 
right  to  continue  and  develop  a  carrpng  trade,  when  England 
was  hampered  by  hostilities.    Sweden  and  Denmark  immedi- 
ately adopted  the  same  policy  as  Russia,  and  Austria,  Portugal 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  also  joined  the  Armed  Neutrality^ 
These  Powers  refused  to  recognise  any  blockade  which  was 
not  rendered  effective,  and  thus  the  different  questions,  which 

that  which  Vattel  laid  down  when  ha  maintained  that '  the  effects  helonging  to  an 

enemy  f onnd  on  board  a  nentral  ship  are  seizable  by  the  rights  of  war '  {Droits  dee 

Qema,  book  nz.  {  115).  *  *  *  The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  conflocate  all  goods 

belonging  to  an  enemy  found  on  nentral  Tessele  had  been  folly  recognised  in  the 

Consolato  del  ICare,  which  chiefly  regulated  the  maritime  law  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  appears  then  to  have  been  nndispated,  and  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  it  had 

been  asserted  and  acted  on  in  more  modem  times  by  eveiy  considerable  naval 

Power.    An  ordinance  of  Lewis  XTV.,  indeed,  in  1681,  went  mnch  b^ond  tha 

English  doctrine,  and  asserted,  in  accordance  with  what  is  said  to  haTe  been  the 

e&rlier  French  practice,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  confiscate  any  nentral  yessel 

containing  an  enemy's  goods ;  and  this  was  the  receiyed  French  doctrine  for  the 

next  sixty-three  years,  and  the  receiyed  Spanish  doctrine  for  a  considerably 

longer  period.    In  1744,  howeyer,  a  new  French  ordinance  adopted  the  "RngliifV 

role  that  the  goods,  bnt  the  goods  only,  were  liable  to  confiscation.    Holland,  in 

her  practice  and  her  professions,  had  hitherto  agreed  with  England,  and  the  right 

of  a  belligerent  to  confiscate  an  enemy's  property  in  nentral  ships  was  clearly  laid 

down  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  by  Bynkershoek,  the  chief 

Dutch  authority  on  maritime  law.    Bussia  herself,  during  her  late  war  with 

the  Turks,  had  systematically  confiscated  Turkish  property  in  neutral  yessels 

(Malmesboiy,  JHariee,  i.  806,  807).    The  importance,  indeed,  to  any  great  naval 

power  of  stopping  the  commerce  of  its  enemy,  and  preventing  the  influx  of 

indispensable  stores  into  its  ports,  was  so  manifest,  that  it  is  not  suxprisiDg  that  it 

should  have  been  insisted  on ;  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  neutral  Powers  which 

had  little  or  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any  naval  ascendancy,  should  have  disliked 

it,  and  should  have  greatly  coveted  the  opportunity  which  a  war  might  give  them 

of  carrying  on  in  their  own  ships  the  trade  of  the  belligerents.    The  doctrine  that 

free  ships  make  free  goods  appears  to  have  been  first  put  forward  in  a  Prussian 

memorial  in  1752,  at  a  time  when  Prussian  merchantmen  had  begun,  on  some 

considerable  scale,  to  carry  on  trade  for  the  Powers  which  were  then  at  war ;  but 

it  never  received  any  sanction  from  the  great  maritime  Powers  till  France,  with 

the  object  of  injuring  England,  adopted  it  in  1778.    The  accession  of  Russia  in 

1780  at  once  gave  it  an  almost  general  authority."   Lecky,  op,  dt.  xv.  156. 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  x.  477, 479. 
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AD.  1776   were  to  become  so  prominent  in  the  great  struggle  with 
— 18^-       Napoleon,  were  definitely  raised.    Hence  the  indirect  effect 
of  the  break  with  the  colonies  was  to  bring  about  a  serious 
wkotui'     dislocation  of  trade,  and  to  expose  the  English  mercantile 
heavy        marine  first  to  the  attacks  of  American  privateers,  and  sub- 
^*'*''        sequently  to  those  of  other  countriea    To  adequately  protect 
English  vessels,  against  the  cruisers  of  so  many  different 
nations,  was  practically  impossible ;  it  appears  that  the  fright- 
ful increase  of  risk,  attending  all  trading  operations,  was  the 
principal  evil  of  this  period,  rather  than  the  mere  interruption 
of  any  one  branch  of  commerce.    Some  of  the  rates  for 
insurance  for  ships  appear  to  have  increased  from  two  guineas 
to  £21  per  cent.^    This  was  the  period  in  which  the  practice 
of  marine  insurance  came  to  be  regularly  adopted  by  ship- 
owners; and   commercial  relations  were  strained  in  many 
directions.    But  afber  all,  war&re  on  the  high  seas  was  a 
game  in  which  England  was  well  prepared  to  take  a  part,  and 
she  played  it  with  much  success.    The  American  privateers 
did  less  damage  than  had  been  anticipated*;  the  tonnage  of 
British-built  shipping  increased  during  the  years  of  the  war^ 
while  in  a  couple  of  years  the  Americans  lost  something  like 
900  vessels ;  and  the  Atlantic  coast  was  exposed  to  ruthless 
raids,  such  as  those  which  destroyed  Newhaven  in  Connecticut 
and  Suffolk  in  Virginia*.    Nor  were  the  tables  turned  after  the 
European  Powers  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle.    ^The 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,"  as  Washington  wrote  in 
1780,  "  last  year  were  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy. 
hut  no        Nevertheless  the  enemy  sustained  no  material  damage,  and  al 
SSn^e  "*   *^®  cl^>8®  ^f  *^®  campaign  gave  a  very  important  blow  to  our 
allies.  This  campaign  the  difference  between  the  fleets  will  be 
inconsiderable.. .  .What  are  we  to  expect  will  be  the  case  if  there 
should  be  another  campaign  ?    In  all  probability  the  advan- 
tage will  be  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  then  what  would 
become  of  America  ?  We  ought  not  to  deceive  ourselvea  The 

1  Leone  LeTi,  History ^  45. 

*  III  1818,  "  by  Bound  seamanwhip,  by  good  fortune,  and  by  the  neglect  <d  tba 
enemy  an  important  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the  East  Indies,  another  from 
Lisbon,  and  a  third  from  Jamaica  aU  arriyed  in  safety."    Lecky,  op.  cU.  rr.  9i. 

s  Chalmers,  Opiniotu  on  subjects  arising  from  Ameriean  Independence,  p.  99. 

*  Lecky,  op.  cit.  Vf,  94, 116. 
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maritime  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  more  substantial  and  ^^-^"^^ 
real  than  those  of  France  and  Spain  united\"    The  attempt 
of  the  Dutch  to  carry  on  their  trade,  according  to  the  newly 
defined  rights  of  neutrals,  involved  them  in  ruinous  losses. 
The  surrender  of  the  island  of  S.  Eustatius  was  a  very  serious 
disaster,  as  many  ships  and  valuable  stores  were  seized  by  the 
English',  and  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  received  a  shock 
from  which  it  never  recovered'.    Anxious  as  the  times  were  to  thfsir 
for  the  merchants,  England  was  able  to  give  as  hard  blows  as  ^^ImtV*^ 
she  received,  and  her  rivals  were  the  principal  suflFerers. 

When  England  at  length  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaty  of  Versailles  with  the 
other  belligerents  was  signed  in  1783,  many  valuable  islands  Though 
and  places  of  trade  were  restored  to  Spain  and  to  France.  ^Sli^^A-. 
Spain  obtained  Minorca  and  the   Philippines,  as  well  as^^^J^ 
Florida;  while  England  only  received  the  Bahamas,  and**^*^^*^ 
rights  for  the  timber  trade  in  Honduras.     France  was  less 
fortunate,  though  her  commercial  stations  in  the  East  Indies 
were  secured  to  her;  she  obtained  the  island  of  Tobago, 
which   then  yielded  the  best  supplies  of  cotton,  and  she 
insisted  on  a  more  feivourable  interpretation  of  the  disputed 
rights  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.    England  was  at  no 
pains  to  retain  her  recent  acquisitions  or  enlarge  her  responsi- 
bilities, and  apart  altogether  frx>m  the  loss  of  her  Colonies, 
the  territorial  re€idjustments  were  not  in  her  fevour ;  but  her 
maritime  superiority  stood  out  more   markedly  than  ever.  ^  . . 
The  Dutch  had  suffered  irreparable  losses  both  in  the  East  T^perionty 
and  West;  the  maritime  resources  of  France  had  been  strained  SnOrSw* 
to  man  the  navy ;  and  the  development  of  shipping  by  the  **"*  ^^* 
Americans  had  received  a  severe  checks    England  emerged 

^  Sparks,  Wniing$  of  Oeorge  Washington,  yil,  59.  WmihingUin  oontiDnes  with 
an  interestiiig  remark :  "  In  modem  wars  the  longest  purse  must  chiefly  detennine 
the  erent.  I  fear  that  of  the  enemy  will  be  foond  to  be  so.  Though  the  gorem- 
ment  is  deeply  in  debt  and  of  course  poor,  the  nation  is  rich,  and  their  riches  afford 
s  fond,  which  will  not  be  easily  exhausted.  Besides  their  system  of  public  credit 
is  such  that  it  is  capable  of  greater  exertions  than  that  of  any  other  nation." 

*  Lecky,  op.  cit.  iv.  166. 

*  Beer,  Allgemeine  QuehichU  des  WelthandeU,  n.  226. 

*  During  the  years  of  the  war  there  was  an  extraordinary  reriTal  of  ship* 
bdlding  in  English  yards ;  the  Americans  did  not  fare  so  well  as  they  had  done, 
when  they  were  deprived  of  the  advantage  afforded  to  their  commerce  1^ 
the  British  Navigation  Acts.    Ifacpherson,  iv.  10  n. 

c*  43 
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AJ>.  1776    from  the  struggle  without  a  rival  in  ability  to  cany  on  the 
"^      '      commerce  of  the  world,  during  the  very  decade  when  the 
great  development  of  the  hardware  and  of  the  cotton  trades 
was  taking  place.    As  a  consequence  England  succeeded  in 
ovden       retaininc:  her  hold  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  mono-     neither  France  nor  Holland  was  able  to  obtain  a  substantial 
^^^^    share  of  this  commerce.     Pitt  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  main- 
^^         tain  the  fall  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  new  republic, 
which  he  would  have  desired^;  but  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  England  expanded  very  rapidly,  especially  after 
the  development  of  cotton  growing  in  Carolina.    It  was 
found  that  Dean  Tucker's  forecast  was  amply  justified',  and 
that  the  political  severance  from  the  United  States  did 
little  to  injure  our  commercial  dealings  with  the  people. 
Economists  began  to  realise  how  firmly  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  England  was  founded,  when   this  blow  to  her 
prestige  caused  so  little  injuiy     Still  more  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  economic  strength  of  England  was  afforded 
when  the  treaty  of  1786  opened  up  fi^er  intercourse  with 
France,  and  English  goods  commanded  a  ready  sale  in  conti- 
nental markets. 

So  strongly  was  English  maritime  power  established  at 
this  time,  that  her  rivals  had  little  means  of  attacking  her; 
and  the  war  of  1793,  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  in  France,  was  much  less  injurious  to  Finglish 
commerce  than  the  War  of  Independence  had  been.  England 
and  to  ruin  set  herself,  with  considerable  success,  to  ruin  the  trade  and 
"*^  '  shipping  of  France;  and  her  high-handed  measures  with 
this  object  were  resented  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by 
Norway  and  Sweden,  who  sought  to  preserve  their  rights  as 
neutrals.  But  English  relations  with  the  neutral  powers, 
though  strained,  were  not  broken,  and  her  commerce  continued 
to  flourish.  In  1795  France  succeeded  in  mastering  Holland, 
and   England  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  both  her 

^  Trade  was  not  permitted  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  India 
Islands.  This  was  a  serious  grievance  to  the  planters  {Oommona  JcmmaUt 
zzm.  840),  bnt  the  restriction  was  maintained  in  the  hope  of  prerentinff 
American  competition  in  the  carrying  trade.  Hohroyd,  Obaervationt  on  At 
Commerce  of  the  American  Statett  79. 

a  J.  Tucker,  True  Interest  of  Qreait  Britain  (1776),  p.  61.  Also  A  Smriee  <^ 
AnawerSt  p.  30,  Brit.  Mus.  522.  g.  6  (6). 
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ancient  rivals  at  once.    They  were  unable,  even  when  united,  ^^^^^ 
to  do  her  serious  damage^;  the  distant  trades  with  India,  During  the 
Africa  and  Brazil,  and  with  the  United  States,  remained  ^^'^^ 
open,  though  they  were  of  course  attended  with  unusual  risk 
The  chief  privation  was  due  to  the  &ct  that  none  of  these 
distant  trades  served,  as  European  treule  might  have  done,  to 
replenish  the  supplies  of  food  in  the  years  of  dearth ;  for  the 
Armed  Neutrality  cut  us  off  from  the  areas  of  wheat  on  the 
Baltic^    The  serious  risk  of  not  being  self-sufficing  in  our 
food  supply  was  clearly  felt,  though  there  were  possibilities  of 
importation  even  then,  as  the  United  States  exported  food 
stufis'  to  Spain  and  Portugal    The  most  obvious  result  otasHmuitu 
the  war  was  to  give  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to  English  tillage,  t^ngUsh 
and  to  force  on  rapid  changes  in  the  rural  districts,  but  it  must  **^*' 
have  caused  much  uncertainty  in  various  industries,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  distress  of  which  we  hear  among  operativea 

With  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  hopes  were  entertained 
of  still  greater  developments,  as  the  trade  of  the  whole  world 
was  suddenly  thrown  open  to  England.    The  Dutch  indeed 
were  replaced  in  the  possession  of  the  colonies  they  had  lost, 
but  their  marine  had  suffered  severely,  and  the  triumph  of 
Enfifland   over  her  old  rival  was  at  last  complete.     Great  and  after 
Britain  had  attained  to  the  same  sort  of  maritime  supremacy  of  Amiens, 
which  Holland  had  secured  in  1648,  while  the  rapid  develop- y?^^" 
ment  of  the  textile  and  iron  manu&ctures  gave  her  prosperity 
a  prospective  stability  which  Holland  had  never  enjoyed  in 
the  same  deg^ee^     English  traders  and  manu&cturers  were, 

1  Beinhard,  Present  state  of  the  Commerce  of  Qreat  Britain^  19, 46. 
s  Bose,  Our  Food  Supply,  in  Monthly  Beview,  March  1902,  p.  67. 

*  Yeats,  Beeent  and  Existing  Commerce,  237. 

*  Though  the  Treaty  of  AmimiB  restored  to  the  Dutch  most  of  the  <v>^ni^<ftl 
possessions  they  had  lost,  they  never  reooyered  the  effects  of  this  war,  in  which 
they  were  crashed  by  the  hostility  of  their  larger  neighbonrs.  Their  exdosion 
from  American  trade  by  the  English  parliament  in  1651  was  felt  as  a  grievance 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  i.e.  so  soon  as  their  development  in 
other  directions  was  checked,  and  this  later  experience  appears  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Navigation  Acts  inflicted  serions 
injury,  even  after  1667  when  the  Dntch  had  been  admitted  as  intermediaries 
in  the  German  trade  (Dnmont,  op.  eit.  vn.  i.  48).  The  greatness  of  Holland, 
like  that  of  Carthage,  had  been  raised,  not  on  the  stable  basis  of  land, 
but  on  the  fluctuating  basis  of  trade.  "  The  manufacturers  became  merchants, 
and   the   merchants  became   agents  and  carriers;   so  that  the  solid  sources 

43—2 
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A.D.  1776   however,  only  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  these  great 
""  opportunities  for  a  few  months;  the  quantity  of  English 

y^r  goods  exported  was  enormously  increased  for  a  time,  especially 

;J|^J52S!*  ^  *^^®  ^^^  *^®  United  States  and  Brazil.  But  the  stimulus 
given  to  production  was  not  altogether  wholesome;  the 
expansion  was  so  rapid  that  business  men  had  attempted  to 
strain  their  credit  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  engage  in  vast 
speculations,  and  there  was  a  veiy  serious  revulsion  when  the 
war  broke  out  again  in  1803. 
English  The  final  crisis  had  now  arrived  in  the  great  struggle 

wat^iMswIe-  between  France  and  England  for  predominance  in  the  world. 
lyftmnded,  j^.  gggujcd  possible  that  the  nineteenth  century  might  reverse 
the  story  of  the  eighteenth,  and  that  a  rejuvenated  France 
might  assert  a  new  power  against  her  ancient  rival,  not  only 
in  Europe  but  in  India  and  the  West  Indies.  There  was  a 
general  impression  that  English  prosperity  rested  on  very 
insecure  foundations,  and  that  these  might  be  completely 
undermined;  this  opinion  gave  rise  to  much  anxiety  in 
England,  while  sanguine  expectations  of  successful  rivalry 
were  cherished  in  France.  The  economic  relations  of  the  two 
countries  had  been  completely  reversed  since  the  Restoration 
period;  after  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  France  had  been  m 
constant  danger  of  being  flooded  by  English  goods,  and  French 
manu&cturers  demanded  the  strenuous  enforcement  of  pro- 
tective legislation  in  the  interest  of  native  industries^  The 

of  riches  gradnally  disappeared."  Playfair,  Inquiry  into  the  permaneni  Causes 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  wealthy  and  powerful  N€Uum8t  66.  His  whole 
aooonnt  of  the  decline  of  HoUand  is  interestiiig.  Her  one  important  manufacture^ 
that  of  linen,  was  weighted  hj  the  pressnre  of  taxation  in  competing  with  other 
comitries,  and  the  increasing  nse  of  cotton  most  sorely  have  affected  the  demand 
for  the  higher-priced  fabric.  The  Dntch  carrying  trade,  which  had  revlTed  dnrisg 
the  War  of  Independence,  was  fatally  injured  when  Holland  was  forced  to  side 
against  England  in  the  Bevolationary  War,  and  the  blows  she  then  received  were 
anticipations  of  the  complete  destruction  of  her  greatness  which  ensned,  when  she 
was  drawn  by  Napoleon  into  the  Continental  System.  It  is  not  nninterestiug  to 
notice  that  these  cansee  of  the  eventual  fall  of  HoUand  were  noted  by  Caiy,  whose 
oomments  on  Dutch  trade  are  instmctiye.  Writing  in  1696  he  says,  **  The  Trade 
of  the  Dutch  consists  rather  in  Buying  and  Selling  than  lianufactures,  most  c£ 
their  Profits  arising  from  that  and  the  Freights  they  make  of  their  Ships.  *  *  * 
Such  a  (Commerce  to  England  would  be  of  little  Advantage  no  more  than  jobbing 
for  guineas,  this  Nation  would  no  way  advance  its  Wealth  thereby,  whose  Profits 
depend  on  our  Product  and  Manufactures."  Essay  on  the  State  qf  England  in 
r^lntinn  to  its  Trade  (1696),  pp.  128, 124. 

1  Hr  Welsford  points  out  the  influence  of  these  conditions  in  bringing  about  the 
Reign  of  Terror.    Strength  of  Nations,  188.' 
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Bevolutionary  government  hoped,  by  closing  French  markete  A.D.  1776 
and  attacking  English  commerce,  to  ruin  this  country.  The  " 
natural  resources  of  France  were  such  that  she  seemed  to  be 
able  to  stand  alone,  while  England  was  dependent  on  her 
commerce.  The  French  authorities  absolutely  discarded  the 
firee  trade  views  which  had  been  diffused  by  Quesnay  under 
the  monarchy^  and  prohibited  the  importation  of  English 
goods^  in  the  hope  that  they  would  "  soon  tear  down  the  veil 
which  envelopes  the  imposing  Colossus  of  British  PowerV 
They  had,  however,  greatly  underrated  the  economic  strength 
of  this  coimtry.  Vastly  as  the  carrying  trade  and  commerce 
had  increased,  this  was  only  one  side  of  English  development ; 
industry  had  been  improved  to  such  an  extent,  both  as  regards 
the  quality  and  the  cheapness  of  goods,  that  other  countries 
found  it  impossible  to  dispense  altogether  with  British  manu- 
factures. Gallant  efforts  had  been  made,  too^  by  the  intro- 
duction of  better  methods  of  stock-raising^  and  tilWe  to  ^^  <v^  ^ 

^  "  culture  had 

render  the  food  supply  sufficient,  at  least  in  &vourable  years,  aU  been 
for  our  greatly  increased  population.  England  was  really  ^^' 
bi  better  prepared  to  engage  in  this  great  struggle  than 
she  appeared  to  her  antagonists,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary  observer,  who  realised 
what  a  commanding  position  England  had  attained  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  world. 

''  It  is  a  £Bkct  of  public  notoriety,  that  within  the  last  fifty 
years  almost  all  the  EngUsh  colonies  have  been  improved,  and 
made  to  yield  more  plentiful  returns ;  that  their  population, 
and  even  that  of  the  three  united  kingdoms  in  Europe,  has 
been  considerably  augmented :  that  their  manu&ctures  have 
acquired  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection ;  and  of  course 
a  more  wide-spread  circulation ;  by  which  means  their  trade 
and  navigation  have  been  increased  by  nearly  one-half.  It  is 
&rther  known,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  almost  every 
necessary  has  been  enhanced  by  one-third  part  of  its  former 
price.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  English  receive  ata^«^« 
present  more  money  for  their  manu&ctured  products  and  for  derived 


reventteiOM 


1  Mollifln,  Mhnoirea  d'un  Minutre  du  Trieor  FubUc,  m.  314.    See  also  Sorel, 
L'Eurcpe  et  la  B^voUUion  Fran^,  m.  245. 

>  Briaaot,  quoted  by  Bose  in  Eng,  Hist.  £ev.  vm.  704. 
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A.D.  1776  the  commodities  which  they  import  firom  both  Indies,  than 
they  used  to  do  formerly;  and  that  in  consequence  they  are 
greater  gainers  by  it,  and  can  afford,  better  than  ever,  to  pay 
taxes.  In  all  the  well  governed  states  of  Europe  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  rising  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the 
revenues  have  risen  in  proportion. 

"He  who  doubts  the  advanced  flourishing  condition  of 
the  British  commerce  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  may 
easily  convince  himself  of  his  error,  merely  by  comparing  the 
former  and  present  English  custom-house  entries,  the  list  of 
fnm  imports  and  exports,  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  which 
they  necessarily  occasion:  to  this  ought  to  be  added,  that 
the  English  are  now  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  by  these  means  have  it  m  their 
power  to  fix  the  standard  price  of  almost  every  commodity. 
They  have  besides  this,  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  captured  fix>m  the  French  and  Dutch 
great  numbers  of  ships  with  rich  cargoes,  the  amount  of 
which  is  estimated  to  exceed  £14,000,000  sterling. 
^kmd  •'Allowing  that  the  other  commercial  nations  who  are 

could  dfj)/  competitors  with  the  English  in  trade  over  all  the  world,  even 
competi  ^^j^  themselves  inclined  to  undersell  the  English  in  their 
prices,  it  would  in  the  first  place  be  incompatible  with  their 
interests ;  in  the  second,  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  supply  all 
nations  sufficiently,  out  of  the  scantiness  of  their  storea  The 
English  possess  quantities  immensely  larger  than  they  do» 
and  barter  them  for  the  produce  of  their  manu&ctures ;  whidi 
is  generally  the  case  in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  commodity,  a  single  article  either  of  luxury 
or  convenience,  that  is  not  manu&ctured  by  the  F^ngliah, 
with  the  most  consummate  skill,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection. 

"  The  soil  of  Britain  does  not  indeed  produce  a  quantity 
of  com  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
for  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary,  eveiy  year,  to  remit 
large  sums  of  money  for  its  purchase  to  the  ports  in  the 
Baltic;  but  then  nature  has  indemnified  that  oountiy  with 
**»^*.*«'  her  rich  coal  mines,  the  envy  of  foreigners,  who  by  this  means 
coal,         become,  in  a  certain  manner^  tributary  to  England ;  for  the 
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English  parliament  has  laid  a  considerable  duty  on  the  ex-  a.d.  me 
portation  of  coals,  which  foreign  nations  are  obliged  to  pay. 

''A  nation  whose  active  commerce  is  so  preponderating, 
compared  with  its  passive  trade,  who  is  herself  the  ruler  of 
the  most  numerous  and  fertile  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  a  nation  that  sends  the  produce  of  her  industry  to 
every  zone;  that  has  so  formidable  a  navy,  and  so  wide- 
spread a  navigation ;  a  nation,  that  by  her  activity  and  the 
genius  of  her  citizens,  manufactures  its  numberless  articles  of 
merchandise,  infinitely  finer,  in  much  superior  workmanship, 
in  &r  more  exquisite  goodness,  than  all  other  nations,  without 
exception;  and  that  is  able  to  sell  them  infinitely  cheaper, 
owing  to  her  admirable  engines,  her  machines,  and  her  native 
coal ;  a  nation,  whose  credit  and  whose  capital  is  so  immense  dupiu  the 
as  that  of  England ;  surely  such  a  nation  must  render  all  'SStT*'^* 
foreigners  tributary;  and  her  veiy  enemies  must  help  to  bear 
the  immense  burthen  of  her  debt  and  the  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  her  taxes. 

"The  commerce  of  France  and  Holland  is  at  present 
almost  totally  suspended  by  the  blockade  of  most  of  their 
ports^  Both  countries  are  totally  cut  off  from  their  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  are  allowed  to  carry  on  but  a  very 
insignificant  trade  with  their  West  India  colonies.     How 

^  "  Before  the  BeTolnUon  France  employed,  In  ite  eoIoDkl  trade,  180,000  tons  of 
shipping.  Between  the  years  1768  and  1778,  the  returns  in  produce  from  the 
French  coloniee,  comiriHting  of  sogar,  coftee,  indigo,  cocoa  and  cotton,  amomited  to 
the  annual  valne  of  ahont  £6,400,000  sterling.  Of  these  one-half  was  consmned  In 
France,  the  other  half  exported  to  other  parte  of  Europe.  In  1788  the  tonnage 
empU^yed  in  the  French  colonial  trade  had  heen  augmented  to  696  Tessela  of  the 
bvriben  of  204,058  tons.  The  Imports  rose  in  that  year  to  the  valne  of  ahont 
£7,000,000  sterling. 

"From  an  of&dal  paper  of  the  French  minister  of  the  Interior,  we  learn,  that 

in  the  year  ending  Sept.  1800, 

£  Sterling. 

The  valne  of  the  imports  of  France  was  •       •       •       •       18,600,000 

Of  the  exports 11,800,000 

Balance  against  France  in  1800         8,200,000 


In  the  year  ending  Sept.  1801,  the  imports  were     .       .       17,870,000 
Exports 12,716,000 


4,654,000 
Value  of  prizes  captured  this  year  from  the  enemy  .        .  670,000 


Balance  against  France  in  1801       £8,984,000/ 
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AJ).  1776  then  can  these  two  powers  wage  war  with  the  produce  of 
their  commercial  dealings  as  England  does  ?  England  alone 
has  room,  notwithstanding  the  harbours  that  are  shut  against 
her,  on  the  extensive  globe,  and  the  vast  oceans  that  sur- 
round it. 

.  "  The  sums  which  Spain  and  Portugal  are  obliged  to  pay 
to  France  for  their  neutrality,  cannot,  at  any  rate,  indemnify 
the  latter  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  for  the  obstruction  of 
her  commerce,  and  the  loss  of  her  colonies.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  credit  which  France  and  Holland  once  had,  is  now  so 
veiy,  very  trifling,  as  to  cripple  and  paralyse  every  important 
enterprise  in  which  they  may  happen  to  embark. 

"  What  then  will  be  the  end  of  this  new  war,  carried  on 

with  so  much  fury  ?    What  are  the  catastrophes  that  will  at 

last  bring  back  peace,  and  appease  enraged  minds?    No 

mortal  will  dare  to  give  a  decisive  answer  to  these  questions. 

90  thai       But  the  attentive  observer  of  the   history  of  his  time  is, 

able  to       however,  at  liberty  to  take  a  view  of  matters  of  feet,  and  of 

the^.  ***  *^®  resources  of  the  contending  parties,  from  which  he  may 

deduce  tolerably  accurate  conclusions^" 

Had  English  statesmen  been  a  little  more  confident  of 

their  real  strength  they  might  have  been  saved  from  a  costly 

blunder ;  but  in  the  terrible  strain  of  the  struggle  they  were 

tempted  to  make  a  ruthless  use  of  their  advantages.    It  was 

of  course  our  object,  as  in  the  Bevolutionaiy  War,  to  destroy 

The  the  commerce  of  France  an4  Holland.    In  this  we  were 

Ej^Snd% extraoTdmsxily  successful.    "  Not  a  single  merchant  ship,"  as 

•  i^V^  was  asserted  in  1805,  "  under  a  flag  inimical  to  Great  Britain, 

of  France   qqw  crosses  the  OQuator  or  traverses  the  Atlantic  Ocean*." 

enwroiUa  * 

her  with     Markets  formerly  closed  were  now  opened  by  force ;  EIngland 

State*        was  able  to  take  advantage  of  her  maritime  supremacy  to 

prevent  the  transport  of  goods  by  other  traders;  she  was 

thus  once  more  brought  into  conflict  with  neutrals,  and 

especially  with  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 

American  shipowners  had  enjoyed  a  period  of  unwonted 
prosperity  from  1793 — 1802  during  the  Revolutionary  War; 
they  had  temporarily  become  the  principal  carriers  in  the 
trade  between  the  French  West  Indian  colonies  and  the 

1  Beinhard,  op,  cit,  pp.  48 — 16.  >  War  in  Disgwiee,  p.  71. 
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mother  country;  previously  this  trade  had  been  closed  to  them,  a.d.  1776 
but  during  the  war  it  was  convenient  to  the  French  that  it 
should  be  conducted  in  ships  sailing  under  the  United  States 
flag.    At  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  the  government  of 
France  at  once  resumed  the  colonial  monopoly,  and  excluded 
the  United  States  ships  from  a  trade  which  they  had  enjoyed 
during  the  war^    Hence  during  the  brief  period  of  peace,  the 
French  and  Dutch  trade  revived,  and  the  shipping  of  the 
States,  which  had  increased  enormously  during  the  Bevolu- 
tionaiy  War,  suffered  a  corresponding  decline.     With  the 
outbreak  of  the  Napoleonic  War,  however,  the  French  com- 
mercial policy  was  changed  again,  and  the  trade  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  was  thrown  open  to  neutrals. 
The  United  States  took  full  advantage  of  their  opportunity, «««« «*«y 
and  a  new  period  of  prosperity  for  their  shipping  began',  veioped  a 
By  calling  at  an  American  port  and  taking  out  fresh  papers,  ^^^"^ 
a  vessel  could  carry  on  a  regular  trade  between  France  and  j^J^ 
her  colonies,  without  having  any  reason  to  elude  our  privateers.  **^?^ 
Indeed  the  cessation  of  the  restrictive  policy,  which  France 
and  Spain  had  pursued,  &voured  the  rapid  development  of 
their  colonies';  and  as  the  neutral  traders  had  no  need  of 
convoys,  or  special  rates  of  insurance,  the  sugar  of  the  French 
colonies  could  be  imported  on  cheaper  terms  than  that  from 
our   own  islands,  even  at  the  very  time  when  we  had  a 
complete  supremacy  at  sea.    It  was  further  contended  that 
this  trade  was  not  a  genuine  neutral  trade,  since,  owing  to 
the  French  navigation  laws,  the  neutrals  would  never  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  it,  but  for  the  war;  as  a 
matter  of  &ct  it  had  been  held  illicit  in  1756,  and  our  courts 
had  never  departed  from  the  rule  which  was  then  laid  down^ 

1  War  in  DiaguiM,  1806  [by  A.  Stephen],  p.  19. 

t  Though  none  of  the  United  States  ports  lay  on  the  direct  route  from  Sonth 
America  or  the  West  Indies  to  France  and  Holiand,  the  trade  winds  and  ChiU 
StTMon  {War  in  Disguitet  1806,  p.  42)  lerred  in  soch  a  fashion,  that  there  was  hat 
little  delay  in  transmitting  goods  l^  way  of  some  North  Amerifian  port,  so  that  the 
stream  of  trade  between  France  and  Holland  and  their  West  Indian  colonies 
readHy  shifted,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

s  War  in  Disguise,  p.  76. 

*  "  The  general  mle  is,  that  the  nentral  has  a  right  to  carry  on,  in  time  of  war, 
his  aocnstomed  trade,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  that  aecostomed  trade  is 
capable.  Very  different  is  the  case  of  a  trade  which  the  neutnJ  has  neyer 
possessed,  which  he  holds  by  no  title  of  ase  and  habit  in  Umes  of  peace;  and 
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A  J).  1776         In  SO  ikr  then  as  trade  was  a  source  of  profit  and  power 

lfl50 

to  France,  it  appeared  that,  though  we  had  destroyed  her 
shipping,  we  had  not  cut  off  her  commerce.    It  was  not  only 
carried  on  by  neutral  vessels  to  her  own  ports,  but  it  reached 
her  through  the  neutral  markets  of  Hamburg,  Altona,  Emden, 
Copenhagen,  Qottenburg  and  Lisbon.    The  rivers  and  canals 
to  the  di$-   of  Germany  and  Flanders  carried  produce  and  East  Indian 
^^HM^h   &brics  in  all  directions  from  these  centres,  so  as  to  affect  not 
*'^^^'-      only  our  commerce  but  our  manu&ctures.    *'  They  supplant, 
or  rival  the  British  planter  and  merchant,  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  all  the  ports  of  the  MeditenaneaiL 
They  supplant  even  the  manu&cturers  of  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham and  Yorkshire ;  for  the  looms  and  forges  of  Germany 
are  put  in  action  by  the  colonial  produce  of  our  enemies,  and 
are  rivalling  us,  by  the  ample  supplies  they  send  under  the 
neutral  flag,  to  every  part  of  the  New  World*."    Under 
these  circumstances,  the  British  Government  determined  to 
attempt,  not  only  to  destroy  French  shipping,  but  to  cut  off 
French  trade,  by  putting  a  stop  to  ''the  frauds  of  the 
The  Orders  neutral  flags."    The  first  definite  action  in  the  matter  was 
against      taken  in  1806,  when  England  endeavoured  to  strike  at  the 
trading      uoutral  trading,  by  declaring  a  blockade  along  the  whole  of 
the  Channel  firom  Brest  to  the   Elbe.    This  was  merely 
declaratoiy,  as  the  blockade  was  only  enforced  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine',  and  in  the  narrow  seas,  but  it  gave  Napoleon 
the  opportunity  of  posing  as  a  champion  who  would  redress 
the  wrongs  of  neutral  powers.     France  had  assumed  the  rdle 
of  the  deliverer  of  the  European  peoples  fi:om  privileged 
tjnranny,  and  it  suited  Napoleon  to  come  forward  as  the 
maintainor  of  national  rights  against  the  economic  and  com- 
e^ed forth  mercial  tyranny  of  Great  Britain.    In  the  Berlin  Decree  of 
November  1806,  he  represented  the  Orders  in  Council  as  an 
infiraction  of  the  recognised  principles  of  International  Law, 


which  in  fact  he  can  obtain  in  war,  by  no  other  title  than  by  the  tnoomm  of  one 
belligerent  against  the  other  and  at  the  expense  of  that  Tety  belligerent  under 
whose  snooees  he  sets  np  his  title;  and  snoh  I  take  to  be  the  colonial  trade 
generally  speaking.'*  Judgment  of  Sir  William  Soott,  quoted  in  War  in  Disffmiset  IB^ 

i  War  in  tHsgwiee^  78,  71. 

s  According  to  the  dootrins  which  Napdleon  maintjiinfid,  the  restrictions  in 
regard  to  blockade  only  applied  to  places  actually  inyeeted;  England  claimed  to 
intempt  eonmieroe  at  ports  which  she  had  not  inyeeted. 
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and  claimed  the  right  to  use  against  England  the  same  ^l>*  i77« 
measnre  which  she  had  meted  ont  to  other  traders^  He 
accordingly  declared  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade ; 
that  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  Britain  should 
cease;  that  all  British  subjects  found  in  countries  occupied 
by  FVench  troops  should  be  prisoners  of  war;  that  all  mer- 
chandise and  property  of  British  subjects  should  be  a  good 
and  lawful  prize ;  and  that  all  British  manu&ctures  or  mer- 
chandise should  be  deemed  a  good  prize*.  In  responding  to 
this  manifesto  England  drifted  into  an  act  of  aggression 
towards  neutral  states,  which  forced  them,  as  during  the  War 
of  Independence,  into  a  position  of  hostility.  By  the  Order 
in  Council,  issued  January  7th,  1807,  she  declared  that 
neutral  vessels  were  not  to  trade  from  port  to  port  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  or  of  French  allies ;  and  further,  on  the  11th 
of  November,  the  order  appeared,  which  insisted  that  neutrals 
should  only  trade  with  a  hostile  port  after  touching  at  a 
British  port,  and  after  paying  such  customs  as  the  British 
Government  might  impose.  Napoleon  retorted  with  the 
Milan  Decree  (Dec.  1807),  which  declared  that  any  vessel,  ^-^'^f** 
which  had  submitted  to  the  British  regulations,  was  thereby 
denationalised  and  good  and  lawful  prize. 

By  these  steps  Napoleon  was  successful  in  embroiling 
England  in  fresh  and  serious  difficulties.    The  immediate '^^m 

pressed 

loss  to  the  continental  countries  was  indeed  great,  as  Napoleon  setfereiy 
insisted  on  the  enforcement  of  his  decrees  all  over  Europe.  ^TitomAs 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  for  a  time  Turkey  submitted  to  his  ^f^^^*^ 
mandates;  the  Portuguese,  who  neglected  his  orders,  were 
severely  punished,  and  vast  quantities  of  English  goods  were 
seized   at   Hamburg,  Bremen   and   Lubeck.     The  French 
Minister  of  Commerce  congratulated  himself  prematurely. 
*' England"  he  wrote  ''sees  her  wares  repudiated  by  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Her  vessels,  laden  with  immense  riches,  are 

1  BnglBiid  was  aetlng  in  Moordaiioe  wifh  the  role  of  1796  **  not  to  leize  anj 
iwotnl  yeaaelB  which  Bhonld  be  found  carrying  on  trade  directly  between  the 
ookmies  of  the  enemy  and  the  neutral  country  to  which  the  Teeeel  belonged,  and 
liden  with  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  nentral  country,  proyided  that  such 
neutral  Teasel  should  not  be  supplying,  nor  should  haTe  on  the  outward  voyage 
supplied,  the  enemy  with  any  articles  of  contraband  of  war,  and  should  not  be 
trading  with  any  blockaded  porta."    Leone  Levi,  Iiutorif,  lOi. 

>  Leone  Leri,  Sutoryt  106. 


^ 
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AJ>.  1776   wandering  over  those  wide  seas  where  she  claims  the  monopoly, 

~'^^^'      and  they  seek  in  vain  firom  the  Straits  of  the  Sound  to  the 

Hellespont  for  one  port  which  will  open  to  receive  them.  •  ♦  ♦ 

"  The  war  itself  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  war  for  the 

fireedom  of  commerce.    Its  violation  was  the  original  cause 

of  the  outbreak  of  hostilitiea    Europe  is  well  aware  of  its 

danger,  and  the  Emperor  has  constantly  tried  to  make  freedom 

hut  did  not  for  Commerce  the  preliminary  of  all  negotiations.    Each  of 

do!^her    his  conquests,  by  closing  an  outlet  for  English  trade,  has  been 

monopoly;  ^  victory  for  French  commerce.   Thus  this  war,  which  has  for 

the  moment  suspended  all  the  commercial  relations  of  France, 

has  been  a  war  made  in  her  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest 

of  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  up  to  now  has  been  ground 

down  by  the  monopoly  of  England*." 

Napoleon  looked  forward  with  satis&ction  to  a  speedy 
rupture  between  England  and  the  United  States.  But  it 
was  much  easier  to  attempt  to  interrupt  existing  com- 
merce, than  to  call  the  machinery  of  production  into  being. 
NapoUon  Napoloon's  positive  scheme  of  establishing  a  Continental 
develop  System,  which  should  foster  national  prosperity  and  militaiy 
resources  in  France,  was  an  entire  &ilure.  He  tried  to  develop 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Corsica,  and  the  manu&cture  of 
beet-root  sugar,  so  as  to  provide  substitutes  for  colonial 
produce;  this  industry  was  widely  diffused,  but  it  had  no 
real  vitality,  and  collapsed  on  the  &11  of  the  Empire.  He 
allowed  the  export  of  food-stu£b  to  England  in  1811,  when 
they  were  sorely  needed,  as  he  believed  this  would  stimulate 
French  and  Italian  agriculture,  and  drain  Britain  of  gold*. 

1  The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Commeroe  made  24  Ang.  1807.  Oorrupondtmu 
do  NapoUon  /•*,  toI.  xt.  p.  628. 

•  This  point  has  beoi  exoeUently  worked  oat  bj  Mr  Bose  in  the  MonUOjf 
Boview,  March,  1902 :  "  Thus,  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  aboot  to  ovder 
British  and  colonial  goods  (for  he  now  aiwnined  that  all  oolonial  gooda  mn 
British)  to  be  confiscated  or  burnt  all  over  his  yast  Bmpire,  he  seeks  to  atimalate 
exports  to  onr  shores.  And  why  ?  Beeanse  such  ezporta  would  benefit  his  States 
and  enable  public  works  to  be  carried  oat.  We  nuiy  go  even  further  and  ai^  that 
Napoleon  beliered  the  effect  of  sending  those  ezporta  to  oar  shores  would  be  to 
weaken  us.  His  economic  ideas  were  those  of  the  crudest  section  of  the  old 
Mercantilist  School.  He  beUeved  that  a  nation's  commercial  wealth  consisted 
essentially  in  its  exports,  while  imports  were  to  be  jealously  restricted  because 
they  drew  bullion  away.  Destn^  Britain's  exports,  and  allow  her  to  import  what- 
eyer  his  own  lands  could  well  spare  and  she  would  bleed  to  death.    Such,  briefly 


tnduttrieM, 
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The  condition  of  the  less  fevoured  members  of  the  system  MLi^^* 
was  even  worse;  their  interests  were  entirely  subordinated 
to  those  of  France,  while  their  commerce  was  diverted,  or 
interrupted,  in  a  way  that  caused  senous  trouble  in  all  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  did  comparatively  little  harm  to  England 
Her  colonial  and  distant  commerce  increased  and  gave  ample 
employment  to  shipping  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
engaged  in  European  waters ;  English  manu&ctures  were  so  ani  a  large 
fiur  indispensable^  that  a  large  contraband  trade  sprang  up  at  trade 
once,  and  quantities  of  goods  were  also  imported  by  officials  *^"*^  ^^' 
who  had  licences  permitting  them  to  engage  in  the  prohibited 
traffic*.  Napoleon,  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  for  native 
manu&ctures,  at  last  determined  to  confiscate  and  destroy  all 
English  goods ;  and  large  bonfires  were  lighted  in  Antwerp, 
Nantes,  Batisbon,  Leipsic,  Civita  Yecchia  and  many  other 
places.  This  was  the  beginmng  of  the  end ;  the  loss  mcurred, 
following  as  it  did  on  a  long  period  of  uncertain  and  speculative 
trade,  brought  about  a  collapse  of  business  everywhere ;  even 
the  &voured  French  manu&cturers  were  in  despair,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Continental  System,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  join  in  the  exclusion  of  English  products,  became 
utterly  disaffected  by  the  lyraimy  imposed  on  them  in  the 
name  of  commercial  liberty.  Russia  suffered  especially,  and 
the  military  expedition  to  Moscow*  was  rendered  necessary  by 
Napoleon's  determination  to  maintain  the  Continental  System ; 
the  weapon  which  he  had  forged  in  the  hope  of  dealing 
a  &tal  blow  at  English  prosperity^  was  turned  against  himself. 

stated,  was  his  creed.  At  that  tfane,  wheat  fetched  more  than  £6  the  quarter ;  and 
oar  great  enemy,  imagining  the  drain  of  onr  gold  to  he  a  greater  loss  to  us  than 
the  incoming  of  new  life  was  gain,  porsned  the  very  policy  which  enabled  ns  to 
BsrviTe  that  year  of  soaroity  withont  a  seriona  strain.  In  1811-1812  those  predoiis 
exports  of  com  from  the  Napoleonic  States  ceaaed,  bat  only  because  there  was  not 
enough  for  their  own  people. 

•«In  the  latter  year,  especially,  the  bread-stnffs  of  Pnissia  and  Poland  were 
drawn  into  the  doTonring  yortez  of  Napoleon's  Bnasian  expedition;  and  this 
porely  miUtary  reason  explains  why  the  best  Danzig  sold  at  Mark  Lane  at  £9  the 
quarter,  and  why  England  was  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  There  is  not  a  shred 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  autocrat  himself  ever  framed  that  notion  of  cutting 
off  our  food  supplies,  which  our  Continental  friends  now  frankly  tell  us  would  be 
their  chief  aim  in  case  of  a  great  war."    p.  74. 

^  Bose,  Eng,  Hut,  £ev,,  1898,  p.  722.  >  Bose,  ZA/e  of  Napoleath  n-  222. 

•  lb.  XL  236.  <  lb.  n.  108  and  211—216. 
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A.D.  1776         So  &r  as  England  was  concerned,  the  most  serious  difficulty 
~  to  our  manufia^turers,  involving  as  it  did  the  suffering  of  the 

operatives,  was  due  to  the  indirect  effect  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  by  Qovemment  in  the  supposed  in- 
7%e  terests  of  British  trade.    As  the  United  States  had  profited 

With  the  more  than  any  of  the  other  neutrals  from  carrying  on  the 
^^^  trade  between  France  and  her  colonies,  American  ship-owners 
suffered  more  than  those  of  other  neutral  nations  by  the  Orders 
in  Council  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees;  both  of  the  bel- 
ligerents^ had  imposed  and  enforced  restrictions  on  American 
commerce,  and  their  action  roused  increasing  indignation  in 
the  United  States.  The  Orders  in  Council  were  not  issued 
in  England  without  considerable  opposition  frx>m  those  who 
wished  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  America.  In  1809 
the  United  States  passed  a  non-intercourse  Act,  and  made 
preparations  for  open  hostilities.  Hence  these  Orders,  by 
straining  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  had  most 
serious  results  on  the  condition  of  this  country.  When  their 
produce  was  not  shipped  to  Spain  and  France,  the  United 
States  could  not  deal  so  largely  in  our  manu&ctures ;  the  in- 
terruption of  trade  with  them  threatened  a  third  of  our  foreign 
afferted  our  commerce,  increased  the  difficulties  of  our  food  supply,  and  cut 
material  off  a  portiou  of  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  for  the  Lancashire 
spinners.  As  competitors  in  trade,  they  had  foiled  our  at* 
tempts  to  isolate  France  and  throw  her  on  her  own  resouroea 
War  in  disguise  had  been  carried  on  under  the  colour  of  a 
neutral  flag;  but  in  retaliating  for  this  evil,  the  British 
OB  weU  as  Government  brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs,  in  which 
faourea,  eveiy  branch  of  trade  connected  with  America  suffered,  and 
suffered  severely.  Smuggling  of  every  kind,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  was  of  constant  occurrence',  and  English 
public  opinion  became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  mischie& 
caused  by  the  policy  we  had  adopted.  The  Government, 
however,  pursued  its  course,  though  assenting,  in  answer  to 
an  appeal  frt)m  Lord  Brougham',  to  a  conditional  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  when  Napoleon's  Decrees  should  be 
withdrawn.  Before  effect  could  be  given  to  this  view,  however, 

1  Tncker,  Life  of  Jefferetm^  n.  291. 

s  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  qnoted  by  Leone  Levi,  op,  dt.  110.  *  lb.  111. 
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the  patience  of  the  Umted  States  had  been  exhausted    The  ^^-  ^^76 

*  ...  I860. 

American  supporters  of  Great  Britain  were  foiled ;  war  was 
declared  in  1812,  and  the  quarrel,  with  all  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  trade  and  industry,  was  only  healed  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna. 

With  the  establishment  of  peace,  in  1815,  maritime  com-  With  the 
munication  was  of  course  resumed,  but  material  prosperity  mem  of 
did  not  at  once  revive.    Indeed  the  depression  affected  all^'^'^ 
sides  of  national  life  simultaneously,  and  gave  rise  to  expres- 
sions of  complaint  in  many  quarters.    "  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year,  the  distress  had  appeared  particularly 
confined  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  at  least  the  evils 
pressing  upon  them  were  those  which  had  almost  exclusively 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  parliamentary  speakers.    But  as 
the  season  advanced,  and  an  unusual  inclemency  of  weather 
brought  with  it  the  prospect  of  a  general  &ilure  in  the 
harvests  of  Europe,  and  a  rapid  rise  in  the  com  market, 
much  more  serious  distress  burst  forth  among  the  manu- 
&cturing  poor,  who  began  to  murmur  that  their  reduced 
wages  would  no  longer  satisfy  them  with  bread. 

"By  the  sudden  fidlure  of  the  war-demand  for  a  vaat^P^^^f 
variety  of  articles,  which  was  not  compensated  as  yet  by  the  ensued; 
recovery  of  any  peace-market,  foreign  or  domestic,  thousands 
of  artisans  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  extreme  want  and  penury.  A  detestable  spirit  of 
conspiracy,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  and 
Cambridge,  directed  against  houses,  bams,  and  rick-yards, 
which  were  devoted  to  the  flames,  was  probably  the  result  of  a 
want  of  agricultural  employment,  joined  to  the  love  of  plun- 
der. But  the  distressing  scenes  which  afterwards  took  place 
amongst  the  colliers  of  Staffordshire,  and  the  attempts  made 
by  the  assembled  workmen  of  the  iron  manu&cturing  districts 
of  South  Wales,  to  stop  by  force  the  working  of  the  forges, 
arose  fix)m  the  causes  above  referred  to.  In  general,  however, 
the  workmen  conducted  themselves  without  violence,  and  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  the  contributions  made  for  their  relief 

"  The  general  sense  of  suffering  found  vent  throughout  the 
country  in  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
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A.D.  1776   causes  and  remedies  of  these  evils,  and  petitions  for  redress 
~"  of  grievances,  for  economy  and  for  parliamentaiy  reform, 

poured  in  on  all  sides."  There  was  a  bitter  irony  in  the  &db 
that  the  success  of  England,  in  foiling  the  attack  on  her 
commercial  prosperity,  should  be  marked  by  "urgent  symptoms 
of  suffering  which  broke  out  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  and  in  almost  all  classes  of  the  community'." 
though  The  various  international  struggles  had  &r-reaching  results 

mctdaiart  ou  the  busiuess  habits  and  economic  condition  of  the  oountiy. 
hadffMned,  jx^^  Uiissez  faire  policy  had  led  to  a  practical  abandonment  of 
industrial  regulations  of  every  kind,  and  manu&cturers  were 
much  more  free  to  expand  their  business,  and  take  advantage 
of  fresh  openings,  than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  old 
days.  The  man  of  enterprise  had  his  reward,  and  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  revolutions  were  doubtless  accelerated 
by  the  political  events  of  the  time.  The  ultimate  result  was 
the  triumph  of  England;  and  the  gain  to  the  country,  as 
measured  by  the  volume  of  trade  and  the  increase  of  shipping, 
Otf  «>m-  was  immense*.  But  if  we  take  the  welfiire  of  the  community 
a  whole  as  a  criterion,  the  subject  assumes  a  veiy  different  aspect; 
'^^^  pauperism  abounded  and  the  burden  of  poor  rates  was  a 
heavy  charge*.  The  increased  rapidity  of  the  transition  was 
in  itself  an  aggravation  of  the  misery  it  entailed ;  the  specu- 
lative character  which  business  assumed  was  inconsistent 
with  the  steady  maintenance  of  a  standard  of  comfort,  and 
the  occasional  interruptions  from  which  the  various  textile 
trades  suffered  in  turn  were  most  disastrous.  To  con- 
temporary observers  much  of  the  suffering  of  the  time,  and 
especially  the  distress  after  the  peace,  was  inexplicable;  though 
the  teaching  of  Adam  Smith  might  have  given  them  a  due 
to  explain  the  main  features  of  the  situation!  England  had 
become  a  great  commercial  nation ;  her  prosperity  had  ceased 
to  depend  primarily,  as  it  did  in  the  sixteenth,  and  even  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  prosperity  of  the  landed 
interest*.    It  rested  on  the  fluctuating  basis  of  trade.    This 

1  Annual  EegisUr,  1816,  Preface  iv. 

>  The  Gk)Tenmient  was  thus  enabled  to  obtaxQ  an  enonuonsly  inoreaaed  nrrenue 
from  customs ;  these  increased  from  £8,948,000  in  1794  to  £10,891,000  in  18ia 
Reporta,  1828,  y.  610,  626. 

B  Beportt,  a.  189.  *  See  above,  p.  696.  *  See  above,  pp.  119,  886. 
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country  could  only  be  flourishing  when  her  neighbours  were  ^^-  ^776 
sufficiently  well  off  to  be  good  customers  for  her  goods.    So  T^      ' 
long  as  the  exhaustion,  due  to  the  war,  continued  on  the  fittetua- 
Continent  there  was  little  room  for  fresh  activity  at  home.  traSe!'^ 
Agricultural  land  will  recover  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
war  in  a  year  or  two,  if  seed  and  stock  and  labour  are  avail- 
able^  but  trade  connections  may  not  be  easy  to  reestablish, 
and  purchasing  power  does  not  recuperate  at  short  notice. 

267.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  out  the  rami- 
fications of  the  influence  of  these  political  changes  in  detail, 
but  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  point  out  some  of  their 
effects  on  the  main  fisustors  in  production.    The  cYiajimisr  ^^^^^ 

1...  i»  t  -,      t  1  ^  C^  thenar 

conditions  of  war  and  peace  had  grave  results  upon  the  %ndu$try 
supply  of  materials  for  some  of  the  staple  tradea    Spanish  ^;^^ 
wool  was  used  for  many  &biics,  and  certain  branches  of  |^^ 
trade  relied  almost  entirely  on  Saxony  wool    The  inter- 
ruption  of  communications — apart   fit>m   all  questions  of 
Napoleonic  policy — could  not  but  cause  distress.    The  cotton 
trade,  which  depended  exclusively  on  imported  materials, 
was  on  the  whole  well  supplied  by  English  shippers;  but 
the  loss  of  Tobago'  was  severely  felt  at  the  time,  and  the 
war  of  1812,  by  cutting  us  off  from  Carolina,  caused  a  serious 
scarcity. 

The  influence  of  the  changing  political  conditions  i^^l^^nty 
opening  and  closing  foreign  markets  was  very  noticeable  at  o/saUs, 
the  time',  though  the  development  of  clandestine  trade  was  so 
great,  that  the  actual  distress  due  to  this  cause  was  probably 
less  than  might  have  been  anticipated.    There  seem  to  have 
been  curiously  diBcriminating  changes  of  foreign  demand,  for 

1  J.  S.  ^fiU,  Pr%neiple$  ofPolitiedl  Economy,  Bk.  i.  y.  §  7. 

*  Pari.  Hist.  zzn.  778. 

>  The  war  had  somethixig  to  do  with  faringizig  in  the  low  rates  of  apiiming  in 
1793.  "In  serenJ  Tillages  where  the  spinners  ooold  get  a  shilling  for  jenny- 
spinning  before  the  war  they  were  taken  o£f  threepence  when  the  war  broke  oat. 
In  these  yery  Tillages,  one  of  which  I  haTe  lately  Tidted,  in  Hnntingdonahire,  Ato- 
pence  are  now  taken  off,  in  some  sixpence,  and  OTen  soTenpence.  So  that  in  many 
places  the  poor,  if  th^  can  possibly  help  it,  will  not  spin  at  all.  There  is  indeed 
no  sale  for  the  yam,  and  on  oonTersing  with  a  gentleman  who  has  large  concema 
in  the  wool  trade  and  in  whose  ooonty  I  met  with  many  spinners  who  had  seTen- 
penee  in  the  shilling  taken  o£f,  he  assored  me  he  should  lose  in  the  coarse  of  the 
last  six  months  a  thoosand  poands  by  the  war.**  The  Complainfe  of  the  Poor 
People  of  England,  1793.    Brit.  Mas.  C.  T.  104.  11. 

C*  44 
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A.D.  1776   finished  wares  obtained  a  sale,  daring  times  of  war,  when  half 
"  monii&ctured  goods,  like  cotton  yam,  were  no  longer  exported  K 

and  the  in-        So  far  as  the  industrial  population  was  concerned,  the 
^^>o<2  keenest  distress  arose  when  the  fortunes  of  war  deprived  us 
''^y*      of  access  to  regions  fix>m  which  food  could  be  obtained,  in  a 
season  when  the  home  supply  had  fisJlen  short.    This  was  the 
case  in  the  last  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  (1801—2), 
and  again  in  1811.    It  is  probable  that  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  which  called  forth  the  Combination  Acts  and 
expressed  itself  in  the  Luddite  Riots,  was  more  directly  con- 
nected with  this  cause,  than  with  political  disaffection,  or  the 
introduction  of  machinery. 
andaU  While  labour  bore  the  brunt  of  the  distress  it  cannot  be 

were  Said  that  capital  went  scatheless.    In  the  latter  part  of  the 

^vwia?  eighteenth  century,  the  large  employers  of  labour,  both  in 
^^.  *'"  manufisusturing  and  tillage,  had  become  accustomed  to  rely  on 
borrowed  capital;  the  terms,  on  which  bankers  would  be 
willing  to  ms!kB  or  renew  advances,  were  of  vital  importance  tor 
the  conduct  of  business  affidrs.  The  losses,  which  merchants 
and  manu&cturers  sustained  from  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  wars,  in  connection  with  the  transport  of  goods,  would 
have  been  comparatively  trivial,  if  they  had  not  served  as  the 
occasion  for  reckless  speculation  and  subsequent  contractions 
of  credit. 
and  the  The  alternation  of  peace  and  war  gave  rise  to  conditions 

^^!uu,  which  inevitably  called  forth  a  series  of  commercial  crises. 
When  prices  are  high  and  the  prospects  of  trade  are  good, 
all  merchants  and  manu£9bcturerB  are  inclined  to  increase  their 
business  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  banks  are  ready  to 
advance  them  capital  for  the  purpose  on  their  personal  credit. 
The  bills  which  thus  get  into  circulation  are  a  practical 
addition  to  tlie  paper-money  of  the  country,  and  tiie  issue 
and  acceptance  of  so  much  paper  tends  to  raise  prices  still 
&rther,  and  to  encourage  merchants  to  engage  in  larger  trans- 
actions. If  the  bankers  are  not  alive  to  the  danger  of  this  state 
of  affairs,  they  may  foment  the  evil  by  continuing  to  lend 
readily ;  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  check  the  speculative 
enthusiasm  by  raising  the  terms  on  which  they  are  prepared  to 

^  See  above,  p.  684. 
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grant  loans.  When  the  period  of  increasing  inflation  is  allowed  ^^'^^ 
to  continue  too  long,  some  unlooked-for  incident  may  force 
the  banks  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  suddenly  refuse  to 
continue  the  acconmiodation  they  have  been  giving  to  mer- 
chants and  manufiusturers.  As  a  consequence,  some  traders, 
who  are  really  quite  solvent,  may  have  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining money  with  which  to  pay  their  way,  and  will  be  forced 
either  to  realise  their  stocks  at  great  loss,  or  to  suspend 
payment.  The  bills  of  such  a  firm  will  at  once  become  dis- 
credited, and  those  who  hold  them  will  have  increased  difficulty 
in  discharging  their  own  obligations,  so  that  one  firm  after 
another  may  be  dragged  into  the  vortex  and  go  down. 

Illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  political  changes  f^^^JI^ 
affected  the  state  of  commercial  credit  have  already  heen  temptation 
given  in  connection  with  the  over-trading  which  occurred,  on  trading, 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  American  colonies  in 
1782,  and  again  affcer  the  years  of  rapid  progress  which  were 
suddenly  checked  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  1793.  The  '  short  and  feverish  peace '  of  1803  did  not  last 
long  enough  to  allow  of  a  serious  development  of  speculative 
trading,  but  the  conditions  of  business  in  1809-10  lured  many  / 
merchants  to  disaster.  The  high  range  of  prices  in  England 
gave  an  unhealthy  impulse  to  importation,  and  there  was  also 
a  development  of  speculative  trading  with  South  America^ 
The  sudden  closing  of  the  Baltic  trade  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  incident  which  brought  about  the  actual  collapse, 
which  WM  extraordinarily  severe,  and  from  which  there  was 
little  opportunity  to  recover.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
alternations  of  peace  and  war  were  not  the  only  causes  at 
work  in  producing  these  results;  the  bad  times  in  1793  and 
1797  were  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  The  sinking  of  capital  in  fitctories  and  machinery 
and  the  making  of  canals'  caused  an  internal  drain  on  the 
reserve  of  the  banks';  these  years  were  in  some  ways  an 
anticipation  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  railway  mania^  • 
still  the  political  storms  were  the  most  important  &ctors  in 
bringing  about  sudden  fluctuations  in  trade  and  credit. 

1  Tooke,  History  of  Price$,  i.  276,  803.  •  Macphenon,  AnndU,  it.  226. 

*  Nicholson,  Principles  of  PoUtieal  Economy ^  u.  210. 
«  See  p.  826  below. 
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A  J>.  1776  To  some  extent  the  difficulties  of  private  traders  were  dae, 
not  to  the  conditions  of  commerce,  bat  to  the  state  of  public 
credit,  and  the  eztraordinaiy  demands  of  the  Govenun^t 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  comes  out 
very  clearly  in  the  financial  history  of  the  four  years  which 
followed  1793.  At  that  time  Pitt  succeeded  in  canying  a 
measure,  which  had  been  intended  to  protect  the  Directora  in 
meeting  the  convenience  of  the  Qovemment,  but  which  leaDj 
gave  the  ministers  of  the  day  irresponsible  control  over  tl^ 
management  of  the  Bank  In  the  original  Act  which  created 
the  Bank,  the  legislature  had  been  careful  to  provide  against 
the  lending  of  money  to  Qovemment  without  the  permission  of 
Parliament ;  but  a  practice  had  grown  up  of  advancing  sums 
to  the  ministry,  which  might  amount  to  £20,000  or  £30,000  at 
a  time,  in  payment  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  Directors  how- 
ever had  some  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  practice;  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  an  Act  of  Indenmity  for  these  trans- 
actions in  the  past,  as  well  as  powers  to  continue  them  to  a 
JJJ2a£*"  limited  amount  such  as  £50,000.  Pitt  succeeded  in  passing 
wwer  of  the  Bill  without  any  specified  limitation,  and  he  was  therefore 
able  to  draw  on  the  Bank  as  fi^y  as  he  chose,  trusting  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Directors  to  dishonour  his  bills.  In 
December  1794,  the  Directors  began  to  find  themselves  in  a 
position  of  great  difficulty^  as  their  reserve  waa  very  low\ 

1  This  was  partly  dne  to  the  war  expensee  abroad  whioh  were  estiinated  •& 
£82,810,977  for  the  years  1793-7,  and  partly  to  the  adTaDcmg  of  loans  to  tlw 
Emperor  and  the  Eiaig  of  Fmaaia.  Third  Reponi  from  Oommiitee  ^  Seencft  in 
^«porf«,  n.  122.  There  was  also  an  internal  drain.  "In  addition  to  these  oanaef 
of  aotoal  expence,  yoor  Committee  think  proper  to  advert  to  Tariom  dream- 
■tanees,  which  may  contribute  either  to  the  delay  of  the  due  retnm  of  oommenial 
dealingB,  or  require  enlarged  means  of  dronlatioQ  in  the  oonntiy.  Of  this  nstnn 
are,  the  habit  of  the  British  merchant  to  giTe  longer  credit  to  the  Foreign 
merchant  than  he  receiyes  in  letozn ;  the  change  of  the  oonrse  of  trade  sinoe  tbs 
War,  and  the  opening  of  new  aoooonts  with  new  onstomera;  the  dreoitoai 
remittance  of  money  from  Tarioos  parts,  in  consequence  of  interruptions  in  tbs 
means  of  direct  oommumcation,  and  the  state  of  some  of  the  countries  from  whieh 
considerable  remittances  are  due:  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  incnaae  d 
domestic  commerce,  the  increase  of  manufactures  for  home  consumptioii,  the 
general  spirit  of  internal  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  formatiaii  of 
canals  and  other  public  works :  To  these  may  also  be  added,  as  producing  a  fmilwr 
necessity  for  a  greater  quantity  of  droulating  medium,  other  causes  of  a  different 
nature,  and  in  other  respects  of  an  oppoeite  tenden^,  and  particulariy  the 
increased  price  of  freight,  shipping,  insurance,  demurrage,  and  a  variety  of  otiur 
articles,  generally  affecting  the  trade  of  the  countiy,  both  in  its  former  and  in  its 
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and  they  made  repeated  representations  to  Pitt  to  reduce  his  a.d.  1776 
demands.  Their  remonstrances  were  ineffective,  and  they 
did  not  perhaps  show  as  much  firmness  as  might  have  been 
desirable  in  the  &ce  of  the  continued  drain  of  gold  They 
did  however  contract  their  issues  to  commercial  men  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  great  complaint  in  the  City\  while 
Pitt  continued  to  press  for  further  advances.  He  had  more  •opernit- 
than  once  promised  the  Directors  to  make  payments  which 
would  reduce  the  advances  on  Treasury  Bills  to  £500,000, 
but  in  June  1796,  the  debt  amounted  to  £1,232,649,  and  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  £800,000  in  the  July,  and  a  similar 
sum  in  the  August,  of  that  year*.  The  Bank  was  perfectly 
solvent',  and  might  have  succeeded  in  weathering  the  storm, 

ineraaaed  state;  the  edyanoed  price  of  labour,  and  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  almost  erery  kind  of  commodity.  Added  to  bH  these  drcnmstanoes,  the 
operations  and  expenoes  of  the  War  may  be  snpposed  to  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  eizciilating  medimn  for  internal  as  well  as  for  external  purposes." 
Third  Report,  in  Sepcrta,  n.  p.  128. 

1  "  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  persons  engaged 
in  cosnmercial  and  peconiary  transactions,  that  the  diminution  of  Bank  notes 
since  December  1795,  so  far  from  tending  to  secure  the  Bank  from  the  danger  of 
a  drain  of  Gash,  ^7  contracting  their  engagements  within  a  narrower  compass,  has 
in  effect  contributed  to  the  embarrassment  which  they  have  lately  experienced,  Vy 
reducing  the  requisite  means  of  circulation,  dlTninlsbiTig  the  general  accommo- 
dation hy  way  of  discount,  and  thus  occasioning  a  more  pressing  demand  for 
spede,  for  which  the  Bank  itself  is  the  readiest  as  well  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  supply. 

"  There  appears  to  Your  Committee  good  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  country 
Bank  notes  in  circulation  have  been  reduced  one-third  from  the  time  of  the 
difBculties  in  1798  to  December  1796,  and  that  th^  have  since  that  period  suifered 
a  still  further  diminution ;  and  from  hence  has  been  inferred  the  necessity  of 
providing  from  the  Bank  an  adequate  supply  of  their  notes  to  compensate  for  this 
chasm  in  the  circulation  of  the  counhy. 

"Your  Committee  conceiye  it  may  be  thought  important  to  state,  that  the 
amount  of  the  Cash  and  Bullion  in  the  Bank,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  1782, 
and  a  yery  considerable  part  of  the  year  1784,  was  below  the  amount  at  which  it 
stood  in  any  part  of  the  year  1796;  and  that,  during  the  whole  of  1788,  the 
amount  was  lower,  and  during  some  parts  of  that  year  was  considerably  lower 
than  it  was  on  the  26th  of  February  last ;  and  that  the  Bank  did  not  at  those 
periods  lessen  the  amount  of  their  discounts  or  notes,  and  the  cJreulatlon  of  the 
country  suffered  no  interruption."    Third  Si^port,  in  BeporU,  XL  p.  128. 

9  Madeod,  x.  528. 

•  The  Bank  was  perfectly  solvent  at  the  time  of  the  suspension.  *' Your  Committee 
iind,  upon  such  examination,  that  the  total  Amount  of  Outstanding  Demands  on 
the  Bank,  on  the  25th  day  of  February  last  (to  which  day  the  Accounts  could  be 
completely  made  up)  was  £18,770,890 ;  and  that  the  total  Amount  of  the  Funds  for 
discharging  those  Demands  (not  including  the  permanent  Debt  due  from  Gorem- 
ment  of  £11,686,800,  which  bears  an  interest  of  Three  per  Cent)  was  on  the  same 
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A.D.  1776   but  for  nnlooked-for  difficulties  which  arose  during  the  month 

of  February  1797. 
amdfoU'^         Li  December  1796,  the  French  expedition  which   had 
uc^affa%r8  y^^^j^  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  dispersed,  but 
t^rtateming  ^Yxe  mere  attempt  created  a  sense  of  insecurity  which  was 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  especially  on  the  ooasta. 
The  excitement  among  the  neighbouring  fiEurmers  caused 
a  run  on  the  bank  at  Newcastle^  and  the  Bank  of  England 
was  quite  unable  to  meet  the  demands  for  cash  which  came 
upon  it  fix>m  all  quarters.    The  Directors  were  obliged  in 
self-defence  to  curtail  their  issues;  and  as  private  bankers 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  similar  course,  the  mercantile 
community  were  put  to  the  greatest  straits  in  order  to  meet 
their  engagements.    Still,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at  retrench- 
ment, the  reserve  at  the  Bank  fell  so  low,  that  Pitt  con- 
A^lliw   rented  to  issue  an  order  suspending  the  obligation  of  the 
tom^end  Bank  to  pay  its  notes  in  coin.    When  relieved  from  this 
faymMU,   necessity,  the  Bank  was  able  to  lend  more  freely  and  thus 


25fh  day  of  February  last  £17,697,280 ;  and  that  the  result  is,  that  there  was  on 
the  26th  day  of  Fefamaiy  last  a  snrpliis  of  effects  belouging  to  the  Bank  beyood 
the  Amount  of  their  Debts,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £3,826,890,  exdmiTe  of  tbe 
aboTe-mentioned  permanent  Debt  of  £11,686,800  due  from  Govenmient. 

"And  Tour  Committee  farther  represent,  that  since  the  26th  of  Febmaiy  last 
considerable  Issues  haye  been  made  by  the  Bank  in  Bank  Notes,  both  upon 
Government  Securities  and  in  disoonnting  Bills,  the  particalars  of  which  ooold 
not  immediately  be  made  up ;  bat  as  those  Issnes  appear  to  Tour  Gommittee  to 
have  been  made  upon  corresponding  secorities,  taken  with  the  osoal  care  and 
attention,  the  actual  Balance  in  faToor  of  the  Bank  did  not  appear  to  Yoor 
Committee  to  have  been  thereby  diminished."  Fini  Report,  reprinted  in  B^crta^ 
n.  p.  120. 

1  "  Yoor  Committee  find,  that  in  conseqaenee  of  this  apprehension,  the  &rmen 
suddenly  brought  the  produce  of  their  lands  to  sale,  and  carried  the  notes  of  the 
Coontry  Banks,  which  they  had  collected  l^  these  and  other  means,  into  those  banks 
for  payment;  that  this  unusual  and  sudden  demand  for  Cash  reduced  the  ssToral 
Banks  at  Newcastle  to  the  necessity  of  suspending  their  payments  in  specie,  and 
of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  means  in  their  power  of  procuring  a  8pee4y 
supply  of  Cash  from  the  metropolis;  that  the  effects  of  this  demand  on  the  Kew> 
castle  Banks,  and  of  their  suspension  of  payments  in  Gash,  soon  spread  over 
various  parts  of  the  country,  from  whence  similar  applications  were  oansequenUy 
made  to  the  metropolis  for  Cash ;  that  the  alarm  thus  diffused,  not  only  occasioned 
an  increased  demand  for  Cash  in  the  country,  but  probably  a  disposition  in  many 
to  hoard  what  was  thus  obtained;  that  this  call  on  the  metropolis,  throogh  what- 
ever channels,  directly  affected  the  Bank  of  England,  as  the  great  repositoirj  of 
Cash,  and  was  in  the  course  of  still  further  operation  upon  it,  when  stopped  by  tbe 
Minute  of  Council  of  the  26th  of  February."  Third  Eepcri,  in  R^orU,  zi. 
pp.  121-2. 
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succeeded  in  restoring  mercantile  credit.    The  restriction  on  aj>.  1776 
cash  payments  was  continued,  when  the  crisis  was  past^  so 
that  the  Bank  might  be  free  to  provide  a  generally  accept* 
able  paper  currency,  and  save  the  commercial  world  from  and  an 
further  disaster.    The  discretionary  power  vested  in  the^^^^^' 
Directors  served  as  a  safety  valve.    It  was  extremely  con-  J^^jJ" 
venient  to  traders  to  be  able  to  count  on  facilities  for*^«^'^ 
borrowing,  without  having   their  claims   to  consideration  medivm, 
automatically  limited  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  the  pame^. 
demands  which  Government  made  for  military  purposes. 

268.  Such  were  the  immediate  effects  of  the  finance  of  MHch  of 
the  period  upon  commerce  and  industry;  it  must  be  remem-  ^rdmw 
bered,  however,  that  a  great  part  of  the  burden  of  the^f^^* 
expenditure  was  deferred,  and  has  been  borne  by  subsequent 

1  The  fdllowizig  Besolntion  was  agreed  to  hj  ih»  Court  of  Directora  of  (he 
Bank  on  Thnraday  the  26th  October,  1797 : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Conrt,  That  the  Goremor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  enabled  to  iasne  Specie,  in  any  manner  that 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  PnbUo;  and  the  Court 
haTe  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  the  affaurs  of  the  Bank  are  in  snch  a  state,  that 
it  can  with  safety  resome  its  accustomed  functions,  if  the  political  drcmnstances 
of  the  country  do  not  render  it  inexpedient :  bat  the  Directors  deeming  it  foreign 
to  their  province  to  judge  of  these  points,  wish  to  sabmit  to  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament,  whether,  as  it  has  been  once  judged  proper  to  lay  a  restrietion  on  the 
payments  of  the  Bank  in  Cash,  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  pmdent  to  continne  the 
same." 

"  Tonr  Committee  having  farther  examined  the  Goremor  and  Deputy  Gk)Temor, 
as  to  what  may  be  meant  hy  the  political  drcmnstances  mentioned  in  that  Beso- 
lntion, find,  that  they  understand  by  them,  the  state  of  hostility  in  which  the 
Nation  is  still  involved,  and  particularly  such  apprehensionB  as  may  be  enter- 
tained of  invasion,  either  in  Ireland  or  this  country,  together  with  the  possibility 
there  maybe  of  advances  being  to  be  made  from  this  country  to  Ireland;  and  that 
from  those  circumstances  so  explained,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  enemy  to  attack  this  country  by  means  of  its  public  credit, 
and  to  distress  it  in  its  flnaadal  operations,  they  are  led  to  think  that  it  will  be 
expedient  to  continue  the  restriction  now  subsisting,  with  the  reserve  for  partial 
issues  of  Cash,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bank,  of  the  nature  of  that  eontahied  in 
the  present  Acts ;  and  that  it  may  be  so  continued,  without  injury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Bank,  and  with  advantage  to  the  Nation. 

"Your  Committee,  therefore,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  general 
situation  of  the  country,  are  of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank,  both  with  respect  to  the  general  balance  of  its  Accounts,  and  its  capacity  of 
makiDg  payments  in  Specie,  are  in  such  a  state  that  it  might  with  safety  resume 
its  accustomed  functions,  under  a  different  state  of  puUie  affairs;  yet,  that  it 
will  be  expedient  to  continue  the  restriction  now  subsisting  on  such  payments,  for 
such  time,  and  under  such  limitations,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  may  seem 
fit."    Appendix,  Third  Report,  in  ReporU,  xi.  p.  192. 
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A.D.  1776   generatiaiis.    Pitt  was  keenly  alive  to  the  disadvantages  of 
"^  public  borrowing,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it ;  but  circum- 

stanoes  were  against  him.  He  was  alarmed  by  the  rate  at 
which  the  debt  was  increasing ;  £121,000,000  had  been  added 
during  the  American  War^;  the  amounts  were  large,  and 
the  terms  which  ministers  made  with  the  public  creditors 
were  extravagant;  instead  of  borrowing  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  in  the  hope  of  subsequently  financing  the  debt,  they 
borrowed  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  were  forced  to  offer  all 
sorts  of  extra  inducements.  Thus  in  1782  for  every  £100 
subscribed,  the  Qovenmient  allotted  £100  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  £50  in  the  four  per  cents,  with  an  annuity  of  17«.  6<L 
for  seventy-eight  years*,  and  extra  inducements  weie  giv^i 
in  floating  the  loans  by  connecting  them  with  lotteries*.  The 
permanent  indebtedness  was  swelled  firom  time  to  time  by 
funding  Exchequer  and  Navy  Bills*,  and  in  1786  the  debt 
amounted  to  £245,466,855,  involving  an  annual  charge  of 
£9,666,641'.  Pitt  set  himself  to  reduce  this  terrible  in* 
FUt*!^^  debtedness,  and  established  a  Sinking  Fund,  by  means  of 
ftS"^  which  he  was  able  to  pay  off  about  £10,000,000,  before  the 
exigencies  of  the  Revolutionary  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
rendered  fresh  borrowing  inevitable.  The  main  outlines  of 
the  scheme  which  Pitt  introduced*  had  been  formulated  by 

1  Sindalr,  Hutcry  o/tMs  PuhUe  Beveme,  n.  98. 
>  22  Geo.  m.  o.  8. 

•  Hmnflton,  An  Inquiry  concerning  tke  Bice  and  Progress  of  the  Natiamal 
Debt  of  Great  Britain  (1814),  p.  212. 

4  Sir  John  Sinclair  thus  d— eribes  the  progreBs  of  the  debt  "  At  first  wben 
a  uatlon  bonowe,  it  ie  under  the  neoenity  of  proTiding  a  fond  for  defrajin^  sol 
only  the  prindpal  bat  the  intenst  of  its  debts.  The  eieditor  is  afterwards  perfec^j 
siatisfled,  if  he  is  secured  in  the  punctual  pajment  of  the  interest,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  his  capital  will  at  any  time  fetch  an  adequate  Tahie  in  the 
market:  and  in  process  of  time  he  is  contented  without  any  fixed  security  either 
for  his  principal  or  interest,  except  the  general  faith  and  credit  of  the  public.  la 
this  manner  the  onfonded  debt  of  the  nation  has  arisen.  At  present  it  consiste  of 
Exchequer  Bills,  of  bills  granted  Vy  the  navy  and  victualling  boaids,  andof  ▼ariooa 
daims  and  other  expenses."  Sistory  of  tks  PnbUe  Bsoemts,  m,  25S,  HamUtoo 
points  out  that  "the  funded  capital  has  been  increased  in  a  manner  different  fran 
loans.  Exchequer  and  Navy  Bills  haye  been  funded  to  a  great  extent.  That  is, 
instead  of  paying  these  bills,  capital  in  one  or  more  funds  has  been  assigned  to  the 
holders  on  such  terms  as  they  were  willing  to  accept  of."  Inquiry  concerning  tka 
Bise  and  Progress  of  the  National  I>ebt,  64. 

•  Fenn,  Compendium  of  ike  Engliah  and  Foreign  Funds,  &• 

•  26  Geo.  m.  e.  SL 
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Dr  Price*,  and  it  avoided  the  eiiors  which  had  rendered  ^ij^^^* 
Walpole's  Sinking  Fund  nugatory^    There  was  now  ample 
security  that  the  money  set  aside  every  year  should  really  be  which 
devoted  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  and  not  diverted,  as  Walpole's  miHakeB  in 
Sinking  Fund  had  been,  to  bear  the  ordinary  expenses  oi^^j^' 
government    According  to  Pitt's  scheme  £1,000,000  a  year 
was  paid  to  commissioneis  who  were  to  invest  in  the  National 
Debt,  until  a  sum  stood  in  their  names  which  gave  an  income, 
along  with  the  £1,000,000  contributed  by  the  country,  of 
£4,000,000  a  year'.    With  the  £4,000,000,  which  thus  be- 
came their  annual  income,  they  were  to  buy  up  additional 
portions  of  the  National  Debt,  the  dividends  of  which  should 
be  eztmguished\    In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  charge 
for  interest  would  be  gradually  reduced  while  the  principal 
debt  would  be  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  rate  of  £4,000,000  a  year.    Upon  paper,  the  scheme 
appeared  to  be  admirable';  and  it  had  many  merits ;  indeed 
it  was  in  its  very  plausibility  that  its  chief  danger  consisted,  inspired 
as  it  appears  to  have  luUed  the  mind  of  the  ministers  and  coi^ence, 
the  public  into  a  fidse  sense  of  security  in  the  matter  of 
bonowing*.    Possibly  the  vast  additions  to  the  debt  would 
have  taken  place  under  any  circumstances;  as  a  matter  of 
fisu^t  £271,000,000  was  borrowed  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  £618,000,000  in  the  struggle  with  Napoleon ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  much  more 
complacent  over  this  unexampled  increase  of  the  National 

1  The  State  of  the  PnHic  Debts  and  Finaneea  (1788),  p.  29;  also  see  tbe 
Introdoction. 

*  Price,  Obeervatiom  on  Beversionary  Paymente  (1778),  188. 
s  28  Geo.  m.  c.  81,  g  20. 

«  This  proriflioii  was  repealed  in  1802  (42  Geo.  m.  e.  71).  An  admirable 
history  ol  the  Sinldiig  Fnnd  will  he  found  In  the  Esaplnnaltcry  and  Sietorieol 
Notes  of  the  Several  Heads  by  PtibUe  Income  and  Expenditure,  which  forms 
Appendix  18  to  the  Aeeonnt  relating  to  PnbUc  Income  and  Mxpendiinret  1888-9. 
Aeeounis  and  Peters,  1888-9,  zzxv.  1197,  printed  pagination  718. 

*  Far  a  very  sangoine  Tiew  of  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fond  see  G.  Rose, 
A  Brief  ExandnaHon  into  the  Increase  of  the  Bevenue,  Commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  Oreat  Britain  from  1792  to  1799,  p.  28. 

0  This  was  a  point  on  which  Cobbett  laid  stress,  "By  giving  people  renewed 
confidenee  in  the  solidity  of  the  Funds  and  Stocks  it  rendered  GoYemment 
borrowing  more  easy."  Paper  against  Oold  (181A),  i.  86.  Cobbett  was  a  vigorons 
critie  of  the  Sinking  Fond  in  1808  and  onwards  {Noble  Nonsense  (1828),  p.  10), 
before  Hamilton  wrote  or  GrenTille  was  convinced  of  its  futility. 
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A.D.  1776   Debt,  because  they  were  under  the  impression  that  a  eelf- 
""      '      acting  mechanism  for  paying  off  debt  was  in  operation,  and 
that,  however  recklessly  they  borrowed,  the  Sinking  Fund 
would  soon  suffice  to  set  things  straight. 

The  Sinking  Fund  did  not  provide  new  sources  of  wealth, 
as  it  did  not  afford  means  of  either  using  the  land,  or  applying 
labour  to  better  advantage.  It  did  not  give  us  fresh  resources^ 
it  only  served  as  a  new  method  of  keeping  account  of  the 
monetary  resources  at  the  command  of  the  community;  there 
could  be  no  real  discharge  of  debts  when  the  available  in- 
come did  not  exceed  expenditure^  It  was  an  entire  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  country  was  becoming  more  solvent' 
when  the  Qovemment  borrowed  laige  amounts  on  one  aide, 
and  paid  off  small  amounts  on  the  other*.  Indeed  during 
some  part  of  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  existed 
from  1786  to  1829^  things  were  really  going  from  bad  to 
it  nerved  to  worse,  as  new  debt,  incurred  at  high  rates  of  interest, 


^du^  ^   used  to  pay  off  sums  that  had  been  borrowed  on  easier 
borrovnng,  ^j^^go^    There  was  a  curious  irony  in  the  fi9tct  that  the 

1  This  was  the  point  insisted  on  hj  Hamilton,  **  The  ezoess  of  revenae  abore 
expenditure  is  the  only  real  Sinking  Fond."   Jngiwfy,  p.  10. 

>  GrenTiUe  [E$$ay  <m  ike  Sinking  Fund  (1828)]  discnssed  the  prindplaa  of 
a  soond  seheme  and  showed  the  inatility  of  all  borrowed  sinking  fonds,  and  the 
impossibility  of  deriying  benefit  from  a  sinking  fond  which  oontinned  to  operate 
in  times  of  deficient  revenue  (p.  72),  since  the  discharge  of  debt  oonld  only 
take  place  through  the  existence  of  snrplns  revenne.  Piioe  had  made  it  an 
essential  that  the  fond  should  continne  nndiverted  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  of 
peace.    StaU  of  PubUe  Deht$,  35. 

•  During  the  period  from  179S  to  1839  there  was  only  one  year  (1817)  in  wldeh 
money  was  not  raised  by  loan  in  order  to  aid  the  Sinking  Fond.  Aeeo%nU$  reUuimg 
to  PubUe  Income  and  Es^nditure,  Appendix  18, 1868-9,  xxxr.  printed  peg.  71& 

«  10  G.  IV.  o.  27. 

•  Fourth  Beport  from  Select  Committee  on  PubUe  Income  and  Ea^ndiimn, 
1828,  V.  ({57.  The  case  is  stated  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  paper.  "The  acteal 
result  of  all  these  Sinking  Fund  operations  was  that  the  total  amooni  of 
£890,060,466  was  raised  at  £6.  Oe.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum  to  pay  off  debt  cany- 
ing  interest  at  i}  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  difference  between  these  two  rates  id 
10/6  per  cent,  per  annum,  amounting  upon  the  total  capital  sum  of  £330,060^456 
to  £1,627,766  per  annum,  which  may  be  set  down  as  the  increased  annual  ehar;ge 
of  our  Funded  Debt,  and  a  real  loss  to  the  public  from  this  deoeptiTe  Sinkiiig 
Fund  System,  without  taking  into  account  the  expenses  of  management  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  and  the  increased  amount  of  capital  of  debt,  consequent  upon 
the  practaoe  of  borrowing  on  less  advantageous  terms,  far  larger  sums  than  weire 
required  to  meet  the  actual  public  expenditure."  AceomUe  relating  to  Fmblic 
Income  and  Expenditure,  Pt.  n.,  Ap.  13, 1868-9,  zzxv.  1202,  printed  peg.  71& 
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system  which  Pitt  introduced,  in  his  anxiety  to  reduce  the  ^iH/ri^^^ 
debt  of  the  country,  should  have  operated  so  as  to  add  to  the 
burden  of  national  obligations,  and  should  by  the  mistaken 
expectations  it  engendered  have  served  as  an  incentive  to 
reckless  boirowing. 

269.    It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  suspension  After  iu 
of  cash  payments  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  to  give^r^ST^ 
increased  accommodation  to  the  public,  and  thus  to  restore  ^^"^^^^^ 
commercial  credit^;  but  the  measure  which  effected  this 
desirable  result  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  paper 
cnrrenqr  of  the  country.    The  value  of  the  bank-notes  was 
no  longer  based  on  that  of  the  precious  metals ;  they  had 
really  become  inconvertible;  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of 
great  judgment  in  restricting  the  issues  of  paper,  that  the 
Directors  could  hope  to  maintain  the  notes  at  par.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  fidled  sufficiently  to  limit  the  quantities 
which  were  put  in  circulation,  with  the  result  that  the  country 
began  to  suffer  from  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  currenqr.    The 
ulterior  and  indirect  effects  of  the  pressure,  which  Pitt  put  on 
the  Bank  in  1797,  were  seriously  felt  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy;  prices  were  inflated,  and  the 
exchanges  with  foreign  countries  tended  to  be  un&vourable. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  gauge  the  precise  amount  of  mischief 
which  was  due  to  this  cause  in  particular,  we  can  only  note  it  thert  was 
as  a  serious  aggravation,  and  as  one  which  affected  all  classes,  ^  \h^tM- 
rich  and  poor.    Depreciation  of  the  circulating  medium  ren-  ^SpfSS-* 
dered  the  purchasincf  power  of  money  less  at  a  time  when  atumo/the 
wages  generally  were  low,  and  were  &lling.     The  evils  are 
well  stated  by  the  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject. 

"  Your  Committee  conceive  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  point  out,  in  detail,  the  disadvantages  which  must  result 
to  the  country,  from  any  such  general  excess  of  currenqr  as  6y  the 
lowers  its  relative  value.  The  effect  of  such  an  augmentation  ^^^^^ 
of  prices  upon  all  money  transactions  for  time ;  the  unavoid- 
able injury  suffered  by  annuitants,  and  by  creditors  of  eveiy 
description,  both  private  and  public;  the  unintended  ad- 
vantage gained  by  Qovemment  and  all  other  debtors;  are 

^  See  aboYe,  p.  694. 
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AJ).  1776   consequenoes  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  and  too  repugnant 

~~  to  justice  to  be  left  without  remedy.    By  far  the  most 

important  portion  of  this  effect  appears  to  Tour  Committee 

to  be  that  which  is  communicated  to  the  wages  of  common 

«o^^       country  labour,  the  rate  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  adapts 

raiee         itsclf  more  slowly  to  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  value 

^iZs  md  of  money,  than  the  price  of  any  other  species  of  labour  or 

JJ^JJ^^  commodity.    And  it  is  enough  for  Your  Committee  to  allude 

power  of     to  somo  classes  of  the  public  servants,  whose  pay,  if  onoe 

raised  in  consequence  of  a  depreciation  of  money,  cannot  so 

conveniently  be  reduced  again  to  its  former  rate,  even  after 

money  shall  have  recovered  its  value.    The  future  progress  of 

these  inconveniences  and  evils,  if  not  checked,  must  at  no 

great  distance  of  time  work  a  practical  conviction  upon  the 

minds  of  all  those  who  may  still  doubt  their  ezistence^" 

Curiously  enough,  controversy  raged  for  many  years  on 
the  simple  matter  of  fisLct  as  to  whether  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  had  depreciated  or  not.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  value  of  notes  relatively  to  gold  had  changed ;  and  that 
whereas  the  Mint  price  of  gold  ought  to  be  £3.  Vis,  lO^d.  an 
ounce,  the  market  price  in  1810  had  risen  to  £4.  10«.  Od,\ 
while  the  rates  of  exchange  with  Hamburg  had  fiJlen  9  per 
cent,  and  with  Paris  14  per  cent.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  Ekigland,  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  the  mercantile 
"^H. .  community  generally  were  of  opinion  that  there  had  been  no 
of  ike  depreciation  of  notes  up  to  1810,  but  that  gold  had  been 
utud^  very  scarce  and  had  risen  in  value.  On  the  other  hand  the 
^w^siati^  experts,  who  sat  on  the  Bullion  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  clear  that  the  monetary  phenomena  of  the 
day,  and  especially  the  foreign  exchanges,  were  inexplicable  on 
any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
circulating  medium.  Even  as  late  as  1819*  the  majority  of 
the  Directors  adhered  to  the  view  which  the  Bank  had 
persistently  maintained,  that  since  the  public  were  alwajrs 
ready  to  accept  their  notes  there  could  not  be  a  real  depreci- 
ation of  value.    According  to  their  opinion,  the  &ct  that 

^  Beport  from,  the  SeUet  Commiitse  <m  the  High  Price  of  Gold  BuUiont  >n 
Beporte,  1810,  p.  31. 

s  lioLeod,  Theory  and  FraeHee  of  Banking,  ZL  29. 
'  McLeod,  Theory  and  Praeiiee,  n.  80. 
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paper-money  circalated  freely,  showed  that  it  retained  its^J^''^^ 
value;  after  all,  this  only  meant  that  so  long  as  the  credit  of 
the  Bank  was  good»  its  paper-iasues  were  valuable ;  but  it  did 
not  prove,  as  the  Directors  thought,  that  the  paper  retained 
its  original  value.    They  and  their  supporters  were  ready  to 
argue  that,  in  so  far  as  there  was  a  marked  divergence  be- 
tween the  value  of  gold  and  the  value  of  a  note,  this  was 
due,  not  to  a  depreciation  of  the  paper,  but  to  an  appreciation 
of  gold,  brought  about  by  an  unusual  continental  demand, 
owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  French  armies  and  an  in- 
creased disposition  to  hoards  Experience  was  being  gradually 
collected  however;  and  as  it  accumulated,  the  fact  became 
clearer  that  an  over-issue  of  notes  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble.  There  had  been  an  enquiry,  in  1804,  into  the  reasons  hut  newt 
for  the  extraordinary  difference  between  gold  prices  and^'^^^ 
paper  prices  in  Dublin,  and  for  the  un&vourable  state  of  the 
exchanges  between  Dublin  and  London',  and  good  grounds 
had  been  shown  for  believing  that  the  phenomena  were  due 
to  the  greatly  increased  circulation  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of 
Ireland*.    The  monetary  conditions,  into  which  the  Bullion 
Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  in  1810,  were  similar  in  JJJ*^^ 
every  respect,  and  that  enquiry  resulted  in  an  admirable  re-  •tauofthe 
port  in  which  the  Committee  showed  that  a  real  depreciation  to  the 
of  notes  had  occurred\    It  insisted  that  the  Directors  should  commitue, 

^  Bepart  fiom  the  Select  Commiltee  an  the  High  Price  of  Oold  BuUdan,  1810, 
iil2. 

*  Beport  of  the  Committee  om  the  OiretiUUing  Paper^  the  Specie,  and  the 
Current  Coin  of  Irelamd,  1801  (reprinted  in  1810).  AcconnU  omd  Papere, 
1810,  m.  886. 

*  MoLeod,  Theory  and  Practice,  zl  18.  There  was  a  difference  of  twelye  per 
cent,  in  the  ezehangeB  at  Belfast,  where  Irish  bank-notes  did  not  circulate,  and  at 
DnUin,  where  they  did. 

*  "  Upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Yonr  Gmunittee  in  the  course  of  their  Enquiry,  they  have 
formed  an  Opinion,  which  th^  submit  to  the  House : — That  there  is  at  present  an 
excess  in  the  paper  drcnlation  of  this  Country,  of  which  the  most  unequiTOcal 
qrmptom  is  the  yery  high  price  of  Bullion,  and  next  to  that,  the  low  state  of  the 
Continental  Exchanges ;  that  this  excess  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient check  and  control  in  the  issues  of  paper  from  the  Bank  of  England ;  and 
originally,  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  remored  the  natural  and 
true  control.  For  upon  a  general  view  of  the  sul^ect,  Your  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  safe,  certain,  and  constantly  adequate  provision  sgainst  an  excess 
of  paper  currency,  either  occasional  or  permanent,  can  be  found,  except  in  the 
conTertibility  of  all  such  paper  into  specie.    Your  Committee  cannot,  therefore. 
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AJ>.  1776   be  gtdded  by  the  state  of  the  exchanges  in  making  their 
"  issues  ^    But  the  opposite  party  were  not  prepared  to  give 

bat  lee  romon  to  regret,  that  the  raspeauion  of  cash  pejments,  wbkh,  in  the  most 
f  eTooraUe  light  in  which  it  oan  he  viewed,  was  only  a  temporary  measure,  baa 
been  continued  so  long;  and  parttonlarly,  that  by  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
oontinning  Aot  is  framed,  thecharaeter  ahonldhayebeen  giyen  toit  of  a  pennaiiemt 
war  measure.'*  Bepart  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  High  Price  of  Odd 
BuUum,  in  BeporU,  1810,  p.  SO. 

1  **  It  is  important,  at  the  same  time,  to  obserre,  that  under  the  former  system, 
when  the  Bank  was  bound  to  answer  its  Notes  in  specie  upon  demand,  the  state  of 
the  Foreign  Exchanges  and  the  price  of  Gold  did  most  materially  iziflaeiiee  its 
oonduct  in  the  issue  of  those  Notes,  though  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Direcstors 
aystematioally  to  watch  either  the  one  or  the  other.  So  long  as  Gold  was  demand- 
able  for  their  paper,  th^  were  efpeedily  apprized  of  a  depression  of  the  Exchange, 
and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Gold,  hy  a  run  upon  them  for  that  artide.  If  at  any 
time  they  incautiously  exceeded  the  proper  limit  of  their  advances  and  issues,  tlie 
paper  was  quickly  brought  back  to  them,  l^  those  who  were  tempted  to  profit  hj 
the  market  price  of  Gold  or  by  the  rate  of  Exchange.  In  this  manner  the  evil 
soon  cured  itself.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  having  their  apprehensions  ^^i^Hf^ 
1^  the  reduction  of  their  stock  of  Gold,  and  being  sble  to  replace  their  loss  0017  hj 
reiterated  purchases  of  Bullion  at  a  very  losing  price,  naturally  contracted  their 
issues  of  paper,  and  thus  gave  to  the  remaining  paper,  as  well  as  to  the  Coin  for 
which  it  was  interchangeable,  an  increased  value,  while  the  clandestine  expQrta> 
tion  either  of  the  coin,  or  the  Gold  produced  from  it,  combined  in  improving  the 
state  of  the  Exchange,  and  in  producing  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  Mint  price  of  Gold,  or  of  paper  <scm- 
vertiUe  into  Gold. 

"It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  to  exempt 
the  Bank  from  that  drain  of  GK)ld,  which,  in  former  times,  was  sore  to  result  frona 
an  unfavourable  Exchange  and  a  high  price  of  Bullion.  And  the  Direetcrs, 
released  from  all  fears  of  such  a  drain,  and  no  longer  feeling  any  inconvenieneo 
from  such  a  state  of  things,  have  not  been  prompted  to  restore  the  Exchanges 
the  prioe  of  Gold  to  their  proper  level  by  a  reduction  of  their  advances  and 
The  Directors,  in  former  times,  did  not  perhaps  perceive  and  acknowledge  the 
principle  more  distinctly  than  those  of  the  present  day,  but  they  felt  the  in- 
convenience, and  obeyed  its  impulse;  which  practically  established  a  ehe^  and 
limitation  to  the  issue  of  paper.  In  the  present  times,  the  inconvenience  is  iK»t 
felt ;  and  the  check,  accordingly,  is  no  longer  in  foroe.  But  your  Committee  beg 
leave  to  report  it  to  the  House  as  their  most  dear  opinion,  that  so  long  as  tbe 
suspension  of  Cash  Payments  is  permitted  to  subsist,  the  price  of  Gold  BaUMm 
and  the  general  Course  of  Exchange  with  Foreign  Countries,  taken  for  any  0011- 
siderable  period  of  time,  form  the  best  general  criterion  from  which  any  inference 
can  be  drawn,  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  excess  of  paper  currency  in  circulation ;  and 
that  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  safely  regulate  the  amount  of  its  issues,  without 
having  reference  to  the  criterion  presented  ^7  these  two  circumstances.  And 
upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  have  already  been  stated. 
Your  Committee  are  further  of  opinion,  that,  although  the  commercial  state  of 
this  Country,  and  the  political  state  of  the  Continent,  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  high  price  of  Gk>ld  Bullion  and  the  unfavourable  Course  of  Exchange  with 
Foreign  Countries,  this  price,  and  this  depreciation,  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  a  permanent  check,  and  a  sufficient  limitation  of  the  paper  currency  in 
this  Country."  Heport  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  High  Price  of  Odd 
BuUion,  1810,  m.  20,  21. 
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in;  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  Mr  Homer's  resolutions,  a.d.  1776 
which  were  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee,  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one^,  and  subsequently  passed  a  measure' 
which  rendered  the  refusal  to  accept  bank-notes  at  their 
&ce  value  as  the  equivalent  of  gold*  as  a  misdemeanour.    The 
victorious,  though  mistaken  view  was  so  strongly  held,  that  and  their 
a  &vourable  opportunity,  which  occurred  in  1816,  of  restoring  were 
the  currency  to  its  metallic  basis  was  lost* ;  and  it  was  not  in^i^^ 
till  1819  that  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  the  Bullion 
Report  was  recognised,  and  that  the  younger  Sir  R.  Peel, 
who  had  voted  in  the  majority  in  1810,  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments.    There*  was  some  (ear  when eaeh 
that  a  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  would  be  in-  ^J!^ 
juriously  felt  in  the  City*;  and  the  period  of  inflated  prices  ***«"^' 
had  lasted  so  long,  that  question  was  raised*  as  to  the  fitimess 
of  insisting  that  contracts  for  payments,  agreed  on  under  the 
old  conditions,  should  be  enforced  vrithout  modification  on 
the  basis  of  the  restored  standard.    But  any  injustice  to  in- 
dividuals arising  from  this  cause  appears  to  have  been  very 
slight,  and  the  advantage  to  the  community  of  re-establishing 
a  sound  currency  was  incalculable. 

260.    The  bearing  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  on  The  work- 
the  wel&re  of  the  working  classes  was  so  remote  that  they  *^lred 
did  not  recognise  it ;  but  the  high  price  of  food  was  a  grievance  ^f^^ce 
of  which  they  were  well  aware,  and  it  obviously  aggravated  </«»"•» 
their  sufferings  and  roused  their  passion&    The  rioting  of 
which  we  hear,  was  occasioned  in  some  cases  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery;  but  these  outbreaks  usually  occurred  in 

1  McLeod,  op.  eit.  n.  54.  *  61 0«o.  m.  c.  127. 

8  This  WIS  oocasioned  bj  Lord  King's  oomdiict  in  issiiiDg  a  drciilar  to  hia 
tenants  giving  them  notice  that  rents  were  to  he  paid  in  gold.  Gobhett,  Paper 
gainst  Oold,  z.  466. 

<  From  Jnly  1816  to  July  1817  the  market  price  of  gold  did  not  exceed 
£8.  19«.  Oi.  per  ounce.  The  exchanges  with  the  Continent  for  a  very  consider- 
aUe  portion  of  that  period  were  in  f  avonr  of  the  oonntry ;  bat  Parliament  though 
desirous  of  restoring  the  currency  to  a  cash  basis  determined  to  continae  the 
suspension  temporarily  so  as  to  give  the  Directors  time  to  pzepare  for  the  change 
(66  Geo.  m.  o.  21).  Second  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  en  the  expedieney 
of  the  Bank  reauming  Cash  Payments,  1819t  in.  8,  4. 

*  A  petition  signed  by  600  merchants  was  presented  against  the  Bill,  MoLeod, 
n.  79. 

0  Compare  the  debates  in  the  Commons  in  1822  and  1828,  McLeod,  op.  eit.  n. 
99,108. 
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A.1^776  times  of  dearth,  and  there  were  bread  riots  in  many  pUoea 
where  no  industrial  improvements  were  being  made.  The 
average  price  of  com  during  the  twenty-five  years  which 
terminated  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  very  high,  and 
there  were  not  a  few  periods  which  might  be  rightly  described 
which  wu  as  times  of  fiunine.  This  state  of  affiurs,  which  contributed 
^ue  ^  so  much  to  the  distress  of  the  transition,  was  to  some  extent 
rf^nStiy^  ^  result  of  the  Industrial  Bevolution.  Apprenticeship,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  an  opening  to  start  as  a  domestic 
worker  had  been  a  barrier  to  early  marriage,  but  this  was 
broken  down;  there  was  ample  opportum1r)r  for  obtaining 
houses  near  the  factories,  and  the  war  on  cottages  no  longer 
served  to  check  the  establishment  of  new  households.  As 
early  as  1792,  attention  was  called  to  the  way  in  which  the 
development  of  industrial  employment,  along  with  other 
causes,  had  given  rise  to  a  fresh  demand  for  the  means  of 
subsistence^  The  great  increase  of  the  cotton  manufiusture, 
and  the  rise  of  new  towns,  where  the  spinners  and  weavers 
lived,  reacted  on  agricultural  enterprise,  the  demand  for  food 
was  greater  than  ever  before";  and  as  active  efforts  had  been 


1  The  relation  of  these  phenomenm  had  been  admirably  itated  in 
bj  Sfar  J.  Stenart.  TToribt,  z.  156.  The  infloence  of  oommeroe  and  artificial  wiii 
in  promoting  tiie  giowtii  of  population  is  rerj  clearly  pat  by  Caldwell,  Enqmrjft 
in  DebaU$,  747  (1766),  and  stiU  earlier  by  'V^Uiam  Temple,  a  dothier  ol  Trov- 
bridge,  in  his  Vindicatian  of  Commerce  and  the  Arte  (1758),  pp.  6,  lU),  74.  He 
oriticisea  W.  Bell,  whose  DiuertaHon  on  PqpuUnienen  (1756),  p.  9,  had  adrocated 
the  dsTelopment  of  agrienltiire  as  the  best  e^^edient  for  bringing  about  an 
inerease  of  population;  this  essay,  which  obtained  a  Member's  Friie  at  Gam- 
bridge,  achieyed  some  celebrity,  and  was  translated  into  Qerman  bj  the  Bcopomict 
Sodety  of  Beme  {KUine  SchrifUn^  1762).  Temple's  Vindication  was  poUisbel 
under  the  pseudonym  L  B.,  M.D.;  see  Brit.  Mas.  1029.  e.  9  (16),  (MeCuDodi, 
Select  Traeti  on  Commereet  p.  xii) ;  I  feel  oonfldent  that  he  was  also  the  author  of 
the  anonymous  tract  ConeidercOione  on  Taxee  a$  (Aey  are  mggpoeed  to  ajj^eet  the 
price  of  labour  in  omr  mtuH/aetories,  subsequently  enlarged  into  an  fisay  e* 
Trade  and  Commerce  (1770),  Brit.  Mus.  1189.  L  4;  the  arguments  of  the  Vvrndiee- 
tion  are  reproduced,  and  there  is  a  similarity  in  style  and  arrangement.  This  it 
confirmed  by  ui  examination  of  the  amusing  antograph  MS.  notes  in  Temple's  copy 
of  ^  View  of  the  Internal  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  1764  (Brit  Mus.  1250.  a.  4^. 
Temple  also  wrote  a  refutation  of  part  of  Smith's  Chronicon  Bnatietant  as  I  gather 
from  Smith's  reply,  Caee  ofEnglieh  Fwmer  (Brit  Mus.  104.  m.  27). 

*  Gk>Temor  Pownall  "entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
supply  and  consumption  of  the  kingdom ;  and  shewed  that  the  present  diflicoltiet 
did  not  arise  from  any  scarcity ;  that  there  was  as  much,  if  not  more  com  growa 
than  formerly;  but,  from  the  different  circumstances  of  the  oountiy,  the  con- 
sumption  was  considerably  more  than  the  supply;  and  that  this  dispropartiaa 
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made  to  meet  these  requirements^  by  £MdIitating  the  import-  a.d.  me 
ation  of  food,  opportunity  was  given  for  a  further  growth  of  ~ 
numbers.    It  was  obvious  that  population  was  increasing  on  c/the 
every  side ;  and  the  anxiety,  which  had  been  felt  in  regard  to  fS^ng 
the  alleged  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  people  and  inability  f^'^' 
to  maintain  our  naval  and  military  position",  was  seen  to  be 
groundless.    According  to  Chalmers'  Estimate^  there  was  an 
addition  to  the  population  of  2,830,000  in  the  years  between 
1689  and  1801 ;  and  this  would,  on  the  ordinary  reckonings 
necessitate  an  additional  annual  supply  of  nearly  three  million 
quarters  of  grain\    But  it  was  held  that  the  demands  of  the 
public  had  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  numbers,  as  it 
was  believed  that  habits  of  luxury  and  wastefulness',  which 
had  come  into  vogue,  made  still  larger  quantities  requisite. 

During  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  there  ^J<«  •«'» 
was  no  serious  alarm  about  the  numbers  of  men,  but  the  very  ntppUes 
gravest  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  supply  of  food.    England     "'**^' 
was  tar  better  provided,  than  ever  before,  with  the  means  of  ^ 
victualling  her  navy;  the  development  of  stock-breeding,  on 

arose  from  the  late  iTnTnimHfl  increase  of  mannfaetimn  and  shopkeepers,  the 
prodigious  extent  of  our  oommerce,  the  number  of  people  employed  by  GtoTermnent 
as  soldiers,  sailors,  collectors  of  reyenne,  dto.,  &c.y  and  also  the  prodigious  number 
of  people  who  Uts  upon  the  interests  of  the  funds ;  also  the  great  increase  of  the 
capital,  the  manufacturing  and  seaport  towns  *,  that  the  surplus  which  we  used  to 
produce  was  about  l-36th  part  of  the  whole  growth;  and  that  anyone  might 
consider,  whether  the  number  of  people  he  had  mentioned  were  not  more  than  one 
86th  of  the  whole  people ;  and  that  therefore  the  real  fact  was,  we  had  no  longer 
a  surplus."   FarL  Hiat,  xvn.  p.  476. 

^  The  serere  distress  which  was  experienced  in  the  winter  of  1782-3  was 
referred  to  in  the  Sing's  Speech  as  requiring  the  **instant  interposition"  of 
Pariiament  {Pari,  Eiit.  zzzn.  209).  A  Committee  was  appointed  which  heard  a 
considerable  amount  of  OTidenoe,  and  recommended  modifications  in  the  arrange- 
ments  for  the  external  trade  in  com.    Reports,  ix.  27,  84.    See  below,  p.  726. 

9  Dr  Sichard  Price,  in  his  E$9ay  on  the  Population  of  England  (1780),  argued 
that  population  was  decreasing,  and  adduced  interesting  statistical  argoments  in 
support  of  his  view;  but  the  Bev.  J.  Hewlett  showed  {An  ExammaHon  of 
J>r  Priee*B  Etsay  (1781),  p.  80)  that  his  reasoning  was  illusory.  Cf .  also  W.  Wales, 
Inquiry  (1781),  pp.  86,  67.  At  the  same  time,  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  serious 
danger  to  the  country  from  an  insufUcient  population,  was  commonly  held  and 
found  frequent  expression ;  as  in  the  speeches  of  Chatham  or  Shelbume,  on  the 
anxiety  about  defence  at  home  caused  hj  the  loss  of  men  in  the  Ammirit^n  War 
{Pari.  Eitt,  xxx.  599;  xxi.  1086).  The  success  achiered  hj  Halthus,  in  investi- 
gating the  doctrine  of  population,  is  most  easily  measured,  when  we  read  such 
■peeehes ;  they  were  impossible  after  the  Eaciif  on  Population  had  made  its  mark. 

•  Chahners'  Satimaie  (1804),  p.  221. 

*  Jb.  815.  •  Jb.  ai6. 

c.»  46 
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— ^^^^   the  lines  suggested  by  Mr  Bakewell,  had  been  widespread, 

and  sheep  and  cattle  were  raised  for  the  sake  of  the  carcaae\ 

rather  than  for  the  wool  or  for  draught.    Some  complaint 

was  made  that  this  form  of  pasture  &nning  ¥Fas  pursued  at 

the  expense  of  tillage ;  but  the  increase  of  cattle-breeding 

was  chiefly  due  to  the  careful  cultivation  of  turoips,  and  the 

&rmer  really  had  an  additional  inducement  to  improve  his 

system  of  cultivation.    Still,  though  the  supply  of  butchers' 

ffrtat         meat  was  enlarged,  there  was  very  serious  difficulty  in  meet- 

taiento      ing  the  increasing  demand  within  the  country  for  cereals; 

^^upp^\f    ftnd  one  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  another* 

^^^       investigated  the  prospects  of  the  harvest,  and  advised  on  the 

best  means  of  providing  for  the  population.    An  elaborate 

system  of  registration  had  been  devised*,  by  which  information 

could  be  obtained  as  to  the  price  and  probable  stocks  of 

grain  throughout  the  country,  and  the  problem  was  £sused, 

1  Sir  John  Sinclair  wrote  in  1796 :  '*  The  difference  between  the  size  of  cattle 
and  sheep  now,  and  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Mne,  whea  half  the  stoek  of  the 
kingdom  were  fed  on  Oommons,  is  hardly  to  be  credited.  In  1710,  the  cattle  and 
sheep  sold  at  Smithfield  Market,  weighed,  at  an  average,  as  follows:— Beeves, 
3701b.;  Calves,  601b.;  Sheep,  281b.;  Lambs,  181b.  Now  it  may  be  stated, 
Beeves,  800  lb. ;  Calves,  148  lb. ;  Sheep,  80  lb. ;  and  Lambe,  60  lb.  The  inereaae  Is 
principally,  if  not  solely,  to  be  attributed  to  the  improvements  whkh  have  been 
effected  within  these  last  60  yean,  and  the  feeding  of  our  young  stock,  in  good 
inclosed  pastures,  instead  of  wastes  and  commons.*'  Mt^^orts,  a.  p.  904,  note. 

*  1774.  A  Committee  to  consider  the  methods  practised  in  making  flour  from 
wheat.  1788.  A  Conmiittee  to  take  the  Act  for  regulating  and  ascertaining  the 
Importation  and  Exportation  of  grain.. .into  consideration  (two  reports).  1795. 
Select  Committee  to  take  into  oonsideration  the  present  High  Price  of  Com  (five 
reports).  1800.  Committee  to  consider  means  of  rendering  more  effeotoal  the  Act 
for  better  regulating  the  Assize  of  bread  (two  reports).  Committee  to  consider  tike 
present  High  Price  of  Provisions  (six  reports).  1801.  Conmiittee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  present  high  price  of  provisions  (seven  reports).  There  was 
"besides,  a  Committee  on  the  oom  trade  between  KnglaTid  and  Ireland,  in  1802,  and 
Committees  on  the  improvement  and  enclosure  of  waste,  unenclosed  and  nn- 
productive  lands,  in  1795, 1797  and  1800.  The  reports  of  these  Committees  will  be 
found  in  the  reprints  of  the  BeporU  of  the  CommitUeB  of  the  Houu  of  Ccmuiuma 
(1803),  iz. 

*  The  duty  on  importation  which  had  been  imposed  under  Ghailes  IL 
(22  C.  n.  c.  13)  varied,  aocordiDg  as  English  com  was  being  sold  above  or  below 
a  definite  price.  According  to  1  James  n.  o.  19,  the  justices  of  each  county  irere 
to  certify  the  "common  market  price  of  middling  English  com."  The  neecsai^y  of 
knowing  the  price  of  com  for  fiscal  purposes  led  to  several  changes  in  adnunistn. 
tive  machinery  (2  Geo.  n.  c.  18 ;  14  Geo.  HI.  o.  84).  A  system  of  regiatratian  of 
the  price  of  com  at  the  different  markets  was  instituted  in  1769  (10  Geo.  IQ. 
c  89) ;  a  paid  inspector  for  Ijondon  was  appointed  in  1781  (21  Geo.  m.  c.  60),  and 
ten  inspectors  were  instituted  for  the  maritime  counties  in  1789.  29  Geo.  m.  c  58. 
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under  parliamentary  control,  in  much  the  same  spirit  inA.D.  1776 
which  it  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners  of  Grain 
and  Victuals^  and  the  Clerks  of  the  Market,  under  Elizabeth 
and  the  earlier  Stuarts'. 

Since  1778,  when  additional  facilities  had  been  given  for  «»<2  ^o 
the  importation  of  com',  England  had  been  becoming  more  the  im- 
and  more  dependent  on  regular  supplies  from  abroad;  in^      *^ 
years  when  the  crops  at  home  were  short,  it  was  obviously 
wise  to  try  and  make  up  the  deficiency  by  procuring  grain 
from  other  European  countries,  from  the  United  States*  or 
even  from  India.    There  was  some  discussion  in  1795  as  to 

1  See  above,  pp.  86  and  96.  la  ICaroh  1801,  the  Committee  on  the  High 
Price  of  Proririons  report  that  they  "have  recelTed  information  respecting  the 
sitaation  of  certain  parts  of  the  oonntiy,  namely,  about  Braintree,  Booking, 
Halstead,  and  Goggleshall,  in  the  ooonty  of  Essex;  the  pariah  of  FoleshiU  near 
Gorentiy;  and  the  townships  of  Dewsbniy,  Ossett,  Orenden,  Clayton,  and 
Northowram,  in  the  West  Biding  of  the  coonty  of  York;  to  which  they  feel  it 
indispensable  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  the  Honse.  From  the  extreme  dear- 
ness  of  Proyisions,  combined  with  the  temporaxy  and  partial  intermption  of  some 
fannchee  of  Maniif  aetnre,  the  pressure  upon  the  above-mentioned  places  is  beooma 
so  great  as  to  require  immediate  relief,  beyond  what  their  own  means  are  in  the 
present  moment  capable  of  affording."  BeporU^  vx..  p.  188. 

*  Compare  also  the  Lord  Keeper's  letter  to  the  Worcestershire  Justices. 
Willis  Bund,  WorceeUrshire  Countff  Beeordtf  398.  •  See  below,  p.  724. 

^  The  stocks  in  all  these  areas  were  discussed  by  the  same  Committee  in 
December  1800.  Th^y  say,  '*  Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  consideration 
of  the  further  supply  of  Grain  which  may  be  received  from  Europe,  the  first 
Object  to  which  Your  Committee  will  advert,  is,  the  Importation  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  attending  the  supply  ttom  this 
quarter,  that  some  part  of  it  may  be  expected  to  arrive  during  the  next  month, 
and  will  continue  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  importation  from 
Europe  is  usually  interrupted  by  the  frost.  The  harvest  in  Canada  is  stated 
to  have  been  abundant,  and  an  Importation  may  be  expected  from  that  country, 
amounting  at  least  to  80,000  quarters.  In  addition  to  this  supply  of  Wheat  and 
Flour,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Bice  may  be  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the 
World.  From  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  Tour  Committee  are 
informed  that  a  supply  may  be  obtained  of  70,000  barrels  (each  weighing  5  owt.), 
of  which  a  part  will  probably  arrive  in  January,  and  the  remainder  successive^ 
m  the  ensuing  months. 

"From  India,  a  much  larger  quantity  may  ultimately  be  expected;  but,  as 
Uttle,  if  any,  of  what  may  be  obtained  from  thence  by  the  means  of  ships  which 
have  sailed  from  this  country,  can  arrive  before  the  beginning  of  October  1801, 
Your  Committee  have  confined  their  estimate,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  that 
part  which  may  be  sent  from  India  in  country  or  neutral  ships,  in  consequence  ol 
orders  dispatched  from  hence  in  September  last:  This  has  been  stated  at  from 
7,000  to  10,000  tons  (equal  from  28,000  to  40,000  barrels  of  5  owt.  each).  The 
latter  quantity  is  represented  as  the  most  probable  of  the  two ;  and  if  sufiScient 
abipping  should  be  disengaged  in  India,  it  may  rise  to  a  much  greater  amount.  It 
seems  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  that  quarter,  in  the  months  of 

45—2 
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—1860^^   the  relative  advantage  of  organised  import  on  the  part  of 
the  governments  or  of  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
private  traders  acting  under  the  stimulus  of  a  bounty',  and  it 
of  food      is  needless  to  say  that  the  latter  course  was  preferred.    At 
'2!nMui,      ^h®  same  time,  attention  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing rice',  maize\  or  other  food  stuffii  fix)m  abroad,  and  to 

August  and  Septeml>er,  about  85,000  barrelB;  which,  added  to  the  importa^oo 
from  America,  will  amount  to  105,000  barrels.'*    Beports,  m.  p.  126. 

^  The  Committee  in  1795  ''proceeded  to  enquire  what  measures,  in  the  Jndg. 
ment  of  these  persons,  afforded  the  best  probability  of  obtaining  such  a  siqvply. 
They  thought  it  right  to  bring  distinctly  under  their  consideration  the  alteraatiTe 
of  leaTing  the  whole  care  of  such  purchases  to  the  ExecutiTe  Goyemment,  who 
would  (it  was  conceiyed)  be  in  such  case  the  only  purchasers,  and  be  puUidy 
known  to  be  so ;  or  of  leaying  the  same  to  the  speculation  of  individual  merdumts, 
encouraged  by  a  liberal  bounty  on  importation,  and  by  a  public  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Goyemment  (as  soon  as  such  declaration  shall  be  practicable)  of  the 
quantity  which  they  may  then  haye  at  their  disposal,  in  consequence  of  former 
orders,  and  of  their  intention  to  giye  no  further  orders  for  the  purchase  of  Com, 
and  to  sell  what  may  haye  been  procured  in  limited  quantities,  and  at  the  market 
price.  It  appeared  to  Tour  Conmuttee  to  be  the  preponderant  opinion  amongst 
those  persons  to  whom  this  altematiye  was  stated,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
restoration  of  the  trade  in  Com  to  its  natural  channel,  with  the  additional 
encouragement  of  a  bounty,  was  the  most  eligible  mods  of  endeayouring  to 
procure  from  foreign  parts,  such  supplies  as  those  markets  might  be  found  able  to 
furnish.  Tour  Committee  were  further  confiimed  in  this  opinion  l^  the  informa- 
tion they  receiyed  from  some  of  their  Members,  that  there  were  merchants  who 
had  stated  to  them  their  readiness,  under  those  circumstances,  to  engage  in 
speculations  to  a  large  extent.  After  a  full  consideration  and  discnasion  d  Qom 
important  point,  Tour  Committee  were  of  opinion,  *  That  it  was  expedient  for  the 
Executiye  Goyemment  to  desist  from  making  any  further  purchases  of  Com ;  and 
that  a  bounty  should  be  granted  upon  the  importation  of  certain  sorts  of  Grain 
into  this  country,  for  the  encouragement  of  private  speculation  '.*'  Beporta^  iz.  p.  45. 

*  The  payments  were  considerable,  and  at  least  brought  temporary  relief.  Tbe 
Committee  on  Waste  Lands  point  out  *'  that  the  bounties  paid  on  grain  imported 
for  one  year  ending  5th  of  January  1797,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
£578,418.  4«.  9<2.,  a  sum  borrowed  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  raising  raon!^  in 
time  of  war.. ..It  is  impossible  here  not  to  remark  an  unfortunate  prejudice  which 
exists,  regarding  the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  the  public  income  in  promoting 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  The  sum  above-mentioned  was  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury  by  bounty  or  premium  on  foreign  Com  imported.  Had  any  persoa 
proposed  to  lay  out  that  sum,  or  even  one  year's  interest  thereof,  in  pramoting 
cultivation  at  home,  in  defraying  the  expence  of  private  Acts  of  Indoflnre,  or 
removing  other  obstacles  to  improvement,  it  would  have  been  considered  an  extra- 
ordinary proposition,  hardly  entitted  to  serious  consideration.  But  let  that  money 
be  sent  out  of  the  country,  or  let  it  be  expended  in  promoting  f oraign  agrieoltore 
and  extraneous  improvements,  and  it  is  immediately  held  forth  as  a  wiae  and 
provident  application  of  the  treasure  of  the  Public."  B^pofUt  zz.  p.  224. 

•  BeporU,  IX.  92. 

«  "  The  Importation  of  Indian  Com  has  also  been  enoouraged  by  the  prospect 
of  a  liberal  bounty.    The  excellenoe  of  that  grain,  as  the  food  of  man,  caimot  be 
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the  cultivation  of  potatoes  at  homeS  while  evezy  pains  was  a.d.  1776 
taken  to  prevent  any  waste  in  the  use  of  grain  of  any  8<>^*-  III*^,'^. 
Distillers  were  obliged  to  stop  working,  and  the  manu£sbcture  cmanoife 
of  starch  was  checked*,  while  recommendations  were  issued  ^ 
and  apparently  acted  on  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  duty  of  the 

doubted,  as  it  fonns  the  ehief  sabaistenoe  of  the  Bonthem  part  of  the  United 
states  of  Axneiioa.  The  nae  of  it  here  has  however  been  hitherto  so  little  known, 
that  it  is  dif&eolt  to  estimate  either  what  quantity  may  be  ezpeoted,  or  in  what 
proportUm  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  consumption  of  this  countiy ;  but  as  it 
is  also  applicable,  with  the  greatest  adyantage,  to  the  food  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultiy,  it  cannot  fail  to  operate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  yaluable 
addition  to  the  general  stock  of  Grain.*'  Bt^orts,  ix.  126. 

1  The  Gommittee  on  the  High  Price  of  Provisions  resolTed  in  Feb.  1801, 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Great  Britain  be  divided  into  Twelve  Districts;  and  that 
Ptemiums,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  £12,000  be  offered  for  the  culti- 
vation  of  Potatoes  by  Proprietors  and  Occupiexs  of  land,  not  being  Cottagers. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  Premiums  to  the 
amount  of  £18,000  be  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  the  culture  of  Potatoes  by 
Cottagers  in  England  and  Wales,  to  be  distributed  in  sums  not  exceediTig  £20,  for 
each  district  or  division  in  which  Magistrates  act  at  their  Petty  Sessions  in  their 
several  counties;  and  that  such  Day  Labourer,  Artificer,  or  Manufacturer,  being 
a  Cottager  in  each  of  the  said  districts  or  divisions,  who  shall  raise  on  land  in  his 
occupation  in  the  present  year,  the  largest  average  crop  of  Potatoes  per  perch: — 

In  not  less  than  12  square  perch  of  land      ....       £10 

To  the  second  largest  crop  on  do £6 

To  the  third  largest  crop  on  do £4." 

Reports,  zz.  p.  182. 

*  "Tour  Committee  have  heard,  with  very  great  ooncem,  that  from  the 
mistaken  airplication  of  the  charity  of  individuals,  in  some  parts  of  the  countiy, 
Fkmx  and  Bread  have  been  delivered  to  the  poor  at  a  reduced  price ;  a  practice 
which  may  contribute  very  considerably  to  increase  the  inoonveniendes  arising 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  last  crop :  And  they  recommend  that  all  charity  and 
parochial  relief  should  be  given,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  in  any  other  articles 
except  Bread,  Plour,  and  Money,  and  that  the  part  of  it  which  is  necessary  for  the 
Bostenaoce  of  the  poor,  should  be  distributed  in  soups,  rice,  potatoes,  or  other 
substitutes.  Tour  Gommittee  are  of  opinion,  that  if  this  regulation  was  generally 
adopted,  it  would  not  only,  in  a  very  great  degree,  contribute  to  eoonomiae  at  this 
time  the  consumption  of  Flour,  but  that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  gradually  intro- 
ducing into  use,  a  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  species  of  food  than  that  to 
which  the  poor  are  at  present  accustomed."  BeporUt  tl.  p.  68. 

s  41  G.  in.  c  8.  The  Committee  anticipated  the  following  results  from  this 
measure,  "  The  quantity  of  Wheat  which  wiU  be  saved  for  Food  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  of  Starch  from  that  Grain,  wHI  be  about  40,000 
quarters.  In  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Distilleries,  at  least  600,000 
quarters  of  Barley,  which  would  have  been  consumed  in  that  manufacture,  will 
remain  applicable  to  the  subsistenoe  of  the  People ;  but  as  it  may  be  supposed 
that  eleven  bushels  of  Barley  are  not  more  than  equivalent  to  one  quarter  of 
Wheat,  this  can  only  be  stated  at  860,000  quarters."   ReporU,  ix.  p.  126. 

4  The  King,  in  answer  to  an  address  on  the  subject  from  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  issued  a  proclamation  **  most  earnestly  exhorting  and  charging  all 
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AJ>.  1776  rich  to  exercise  economy  in  their  household8\    But  such 

—I860. 

measures  were  regarded  as  special  and  temporary  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  distress,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
only  real  cure  lay  in  making  the  most  of  the  English  soil 
Each  experience  of  temporary  distress  gave  a  stimulus  to  the 

those  ol  Cor  loTJng  sdbjeoU  who  have  the  means  of  procnriug  other  Articles  of 
Food  than  Com,  as  they  tender  their  own  immediate  interests,  and  feel  for  the 
Wants  of  others  to  praotise  the  greatest  Bconomy  and  Frogality  in  the  Use  of 
erezy  spedes  of  Grain ;  and  We  do,  for  this  Porpose,  more  particiiiarly  exhort  sad 
ehaige,  all  Masters  of  Families  to  reduce  the  Consomption  of  Bread  in  thdr 
respeotiTe  Families,  by  at  least  One  Third  of  the  Quantity  oonsmned  in  ordinaiy 
Times,  and  in  no  ease  to  solfer  the  same  to  exceed  One  Qnartem  Iioaf  for  esdi 
Person  in  eaeh  Week ;  to  abstain  from  the  Use  of  Floor  in  Pastry,  and,  moreoTer, 
earefolly  to  restrict  the  Use  thereof  in  aD  other  Articles  than  Bread;  And  do  also, 
in  like  Manner,  exhort  and  charge  aD  Persons,  who  keep  Horses,  especial]^  Horssi 
for  Pleasure,  as  fkr  as  their  respectiTe  droomstanoes  will  admit,  cnMBj  to 
restrict  the  Consomption  of  Oats  and  other  Gtrain  for  the  Snbsistence  of  the  same." 
S  December,  ISOO  [Brit.  Mns.  1851.  d.  2  (2)].    Compare  also  BeporU,  zz.  126. 

^  The  Committtee  of  1795  considered  the  possibility  of  smnptnary  legislation 
on  the  lines  of  the  Apsize  of  Bread,  but  discarded  it  as  they  entertained  ''grett 
hopes,  that  withont  applying  this  principle  to  the  present  ease,  the  genersl  im- 
pression produced  by  the  late  distress,  and  contimieil  by  the  present  scarcity,  will 
incline  men  of  all  descriptioDS  to  unite  Toluntarily  in  the  only  measure  which  can 
give  effectual  and  immediate  relief ;  and  they  conceiTe  that  if  this  House  aboold 
give  to  such  a  measure  the  sanction  of  its  example  and  reoommendatian,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  immediately  adopted  hy  a  proportion  of  the 
community  sui&ciently  numerous  to  secure  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  Tiew. 

"  Tour  Committee  beg  leaye  to  submit  this  suggestion  lor  the  wisdom  of  tlie 
House ;  and  they  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  beyond  the  line  of  their  duty,  if  upon 
an  occasion  so  urgent  in  point  of  time,  they  presume  also  to  suggest  the  prindpsl 
points  which  such  an  engagement  ought,  in  their  humble  opinion,  to  embrace.  To 
reduce  the  consumption  of  Wheat  in  the  f  amiliss  of  the  persons  subecrifaing  sach 
engagement,  by  At  least  one-third  of  the  usual  quantity  consumed  in  ordiosiy 
times. 

*'In  order  to  effect  this  porpose,  either  to  limit  to  that  extent  the  quantity  of 
fine  Wheaten  Bread  consumed  hj  each  indlTidual  in  such  fsmilies;  Or,  to 
consume  only  mixed  Bread,  of  which  not  more  than  two-thirds  shall  be  made  of 
Wheat;  Or,  only  a  proportional  quantity  of  mixed  Bread,  of  which  mors  thu 
two-thirds  is  made  of  Wheat;  Or,  a  proportional  quantity  of  Bread  msds  of 
Wheat  alone,  from  which  no  more  than  five  pounds.of  Bran  is  excluded. 

**  If  it  should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the  purpoee  of  this  engngement, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  Wheaten  Flour  in  pastry,  and  to  diminish,  as  much  u 
possible,  the  use  thereof  in  other  articles  than  Bread. 

"By  one  or  more  of  these  measures,  or  by  any  other  which  may  be  found 
equally  effectual,  and  more  expedient  and  practioable,  in  the  respeotiTe  sitoaliooB 
of  persons  subscribing  to  ensure  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  thet  rsdnctioo  aborv 
mentioned. 

**ThiB  engagement  to  continue  in  force  until  fourteen  daya  sfter  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  unless  the  ayerage  price  of  Wheat  shall,  b;efore  that  time. 
be  reduced  to  an  amount  to  be  specified."    Third  Beport,  in  Iiepoi\;U,  ec  p.  M. 

* 

I 
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efforts  of  public  spirited  and  philanthropic  men  to  lemove  all  ^-^^  ^^^ 
obstacles  to  the  increase  of  the  area  of  tillage. 

26L    There  were  improvers  who  saw  with  alarm  that  the  wjUh  the 
readiness  to  rely  on  imported  com  was  a  hindrance  to  the  VS^n^ 
development  of  our  own  agriculture  to  its  highest  capacity,  po^!^ 
and  viewed  this  trade  with  regret^;  and  a  general  consensus  of  ^/^^^ 
opinion  had  been  reached  as  to  the  necessity  of  doing  away 
with  the  wasteful  methods  of  cultivation  in  common  fields,  and 
&cilitatdng  the  enclosure  of  land    The  Board  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  moved  earnestly  in 
the  matter,  and  it  was  fully  discussed  by  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1795,  1797  and  1800.    The  chief 
obstacle  to  carrying  out  this  improvement  lay  in  the  heavy 
expenses,  parliamentary  and  legal,  which  had  to  be  borne,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  obtaining  surveys  and  erecting  fences. 
It  appeared  that  if  a  General  Enclosure  Act  were  passed,  it  ^^^^1^ 
would  cause  a  considerable  saving  in  the  outlay  involved*,  on, 
This  would  be  an  encouragement  to  proprietors  to  proceed 
with  schemes  of  the  kind ;  while  it  was  also  believed  that,  if 
the  expenses  were  reduced,  the  real  gain,  which  sometimes 
accrued  to  the  cottagers*,  would  be  more  generally  realised. 

1  The  Committee  of  1797  on  the  Onltivation  of  Waste  landB  endorsed  the  Tiew 
that  "nothing  can  more  clearly  exemplify  the  advantages  resulting  from  agri- 
cnltoral  indoatiy,  than  the  flooriahing  state  of  this  coontiy,  for  many  years 
postezior  to  the  Bevolation;  dnring  which  period,  with  bat  few  exceptions,  con- 
siderable qnantities  of  Com  were  annually  exported.  By  means  of  that  exporta- 
tion, large  suns  were  brought  into  the  kingdom,  yet  the  price  was  steady  and 
mnfonn,  and  in.  general  rather  low  than  otherwise.  The  farmer,  howerer,  was 
satisfied,  because  he  considered  hunself  nnder  the  special  protection  of  the 
legislatnre,  and  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  haying  his  indnstzy  rewarded.  But 
since  importation  has  been  relied  on,  the  consequences  have  been  of  a  very 
opposite  natore.  The  prices  have  been  often  high,  and  always  unsteady.  High 
prices  occasion  public  discontent.  With  unsteady  prices,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
landlord  to  know  what  he  ought  to  demand,  nor  the  tenant  what  rent  he  ought  to 
pay.  To  persons  of  small  or  even  moderate  ineomes,  also,  such  a  drcumstance  is 
extremely  injurious.  When  prices  are  high,  they  can  scarcely  procure  for  them- 
selres  and  their  families  a  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  proTisions;  when  low, 
th^  axe  too  apt  to  run  into  a  system  of  expenoa,  which  it  is  not  ea^  afterwards 
to  relinquish ;  whereas,  when  the  price  is  steady  and  unif onn,  they  can  make  their 
expenditure  tally  with  their  income.  The  qrstem  therefore  of  encouraging  agri- 
eolture,  and  promoting  the  exportation  of  a  suiplus  on  ordinary  occasions,  which 
in  unfarourable  seasons  can  be  retained  at  home,  is  the  only  mode  of  securing  the 
comfortable  subaistenoe  of  the  great  body  of  the  people."  BeporU^  ix.  pp.  224-5. 

>  Beporti,  n.  290. 

*  Daris,  Oxford  Report^  quoted  in  BeporU,  ix.  204  n. 
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A^776   « It  is  impossible,*'  said  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  *  to  suppose  that  the 
Poor  should  be.  injured  by  that  circumstance,  which  secures 
to  them  a  good  market  for  their  labour  (in  which  the  real 
imthebeUef  riches  of  a  Cottager  consists)  which  will  fiimish  them  with 
wMe  rural  the  moaus  of  constant  emplo}rment,  and  by  which  the  Farmer 
^^^^  will  be  enabled  to  pay  them  better  wages  than  before.    If  a 
hm^Ued,    general  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  Waste  Lands  were  to  be 
passed,  every  possible  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  Commoners 
would  necessarily  be  paid;,  and  as  inclosures,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will,  in  future,  be  conducted  on  lees  expensive  principles 
than  heretofore,  the  Poor  evidently  stand  a  better  chance 
than  ever  of  having  their  full  share,  undiminished.    Some 
regulations  also  must  be  inserted  in  the  Bill,  to  secure  the 
accommodations  they  may  have  occasion  for,  by  inlargiog, 
where  circumstances  will  admit  it,  the  gardens  annexed  to 
their  respective  cottages,  giving  them  a  decided  preference 
with  respect  to  locality  over  the  larger  rights ;  throwing  the 
burden  of  ring  fences  upon  the  larger  Comimoners,  snd 
allotting,  where  it  is  necessary,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Common  for  the  special  purpose  of  providing  them  with  fuel; 
and  thus  the  smallest  proprietor  will  in  one  respect  be 
obviously  benefited,  for  any  portion  of  ground,  however  incon- 
siderable, planted  with  furze  or  quick  growing  wood,  and 
dedicated  to  that  purpose  solely,  would,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, be  as  productive  of  fuel,  as  ten  times  the  space  where 
no  order  or  regularity  is  observed    If  by  such  means  the 
interests  of  the  Cottagers  are  properly  attended  to,  if  their 
rights  are  preserved,  or  an  ample  compensation  given  for 
them ;  if  their  situation  is  in  every  respect  to  be  ameliorated, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  judge  it  proper  and 
expedient,  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  the  best  calculated 
for  bringing  into  culture  so  large  a  portion  of  its  territory, 
though  it  may  not  accord  with  the  prejudices  of  any  particular 
description  of  persons,  whose  objections  evidently  originate 
&om  the  apprehension,  rather  than  the  certainty  of  injaiy> 
and  who  will  consider  it  as  the  greatest  &vour  that  can  he 
conferred  upon  them,  when  the  measure  is  thoroughly  unde^ 
stood  V* 

1  ReporUt  n.  p.  204  / 
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In  accordance  with  these  views  a  Oeneral  Enclosure  Act^  t^As^^^ 
was  passed  in  1801 ;  the  work  of  breaking  up  the  common 
fields  and  utilising  the  common  waste  for  tillage  went  on 
rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  anticipations  of  the  ^t  tkia 
expert  as  to  the  boon  which  would  be  conferred  were  not^Ld 
realised.    The  social  effects  of  the  change,  in  practically  ex-  "***'*^"» 
tinguishing  the  class  of  small  formers  and  introducing  a  body 
of  tenants  who  worked  large  holdings,  have  been  already 
considered';  it  is  necessary,  howeyer,  to  look  at  the  results  of 
the  movement  as  it  affected  the  cottagers  and  labourers. 

As  one  consequence  of  the  change  the  labourer  became  The 
more  entirely  dependent  on  the  wages  he  earned  from  hisioaul^oid 
employer  than  had  formerly  been  the  case.    In  some  cases,  ^J^^!?^! 
cottagers,  who  had  no  legal  rights,  had  encroached  upon  the  ^m^ng 
waste,  and  the  owners  had  connived  at  the  practice,  and 
allowed  them  to  keep  a  cow',  and  to  take  a  little  fiiel^ 
But  when  the  common  waste  and  common  fields  were  alike 
enclosed,  there  was  no  longer  any  opportunity  for  the  labourer 
to  exercise  such  privileges  and  add  to  the  &mily  resources. 
Even  those  labourers  who  had  legal  rights  of  this  kind,  of 
which  the  commissioners  could  take  account,  were  seriously 
injured  by  enclosure'.    The  capitalised  value  of  pasture  rights 
was  exceedingly  small,  and  the  scrap  of  land,  allotted  toaw'wa* 
a  cottager,  might  be  of  little  use  to  him,  either  as  garden  provided 
ground  or  for  keeping  a  cow*.     When  judiciously  assigned^  ^eftU 
allotments  were  most  beneficial,  as  was  shown  by  the  evidence  *^^^"^* 
collected  in  1843' ;  but  those  who  urged  that  distress  in  rural 
districts  should  be  systematically  dealt  with  on  this  plan*, 
failed  to  get  a  hearing^'. 

1  41  Geo.  m.  0. 109.  *  See  abore,  p.  668. 

*  General  Report  on  Eneloaurea  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agri* 
evUure  (1808),  p.  12.    Brit.  Mas.  968.  g.  14.  «  lb.  p.  160. 

5  A  summary  of  the  facts  wiU  be  found  in  the  General  Report  of  Endoeuree 
drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Board  ofAgrieuUure  (1808),  App.  iy.  p.  160. 

6  A  oommiaaioner  of  encloBnres,  in  looking  baok  on  the  efTecta  of  twenty 
endosnres  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  *'  lamented  that  he  had  been  accessory 
to  injuring  two  thooaand  poor  people  at  the  rate  of  twenty  families  per  parish." 
Annale,  zzxyi.  616. 

7  For  some  nnsnooessfol  ezperimenti  see  p.  667,  n.  2,  aboye. 

^  For  the  e^erience  of  the  Labonrera  Friend  Sodety  compare  8  Hansard 
LXTin.  191,  also  Reports  1848,  Yn. 

9  The  practical  difflcnlties,  both  administratiTe  and  techuicali  were  considerable. 
See  pp.  714  n.  and  744  n.  below. 

10  8  Hansard,  lxtzil  857. 
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—Sso!^^  Arthur  Younjf,  who  had  done  so  much  in  advocating 
enclosure,  was  greatly  distressed  to  find  that  the  labourers 
GenenJXy  had  Suffered  so  severely.  He  set  himself  to  collect  evidence^ 
£e on  this  special  point  in  1800,  and  found  that  out  of  thirty- 
seven  enclosed  parishes  for  which  he  had  full  details,  there 
were  only  twelve  in  which  the  labourers  had  not  been  injured 
From  the  &ct  that  there  were  twelve,  he  rightly  argues  that 
it  was  possible  to  cany  out  enclosure,  and  to  obtain  all  the 
national  benefit  which  it  afforded,  without  perpetrating  such 
injustice  on  the  poor;  but  he  urges  that  in  all  future  acts  of 
enclosure  special  care  should  be  taken  to  insert  clauses  which 
would  adequately  protect  the  labourer  in  his  accustomed 
privileges'.     Even  if  this  had  been  attended  to  most  strictly, 

^  AnnaUt  xxxvi.  513. 

'  Sir  d.  Paul  urged  {General  Report  on  Encloewree,  p.  19)  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  much  to  replace  the  labourer  in  his  old  position  by  granting  allotments. 
Inyestigation  as  to  different  parts  of  the  country  showed  that  the  panperiam  was 
mnoh  worse  in  some  districts  than  in  others;  and  a  comparison  of  diffeareot 
parishes  sezred  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  where  the  labourers  had  land  of  their 
own  to  work,  th^  were  mnch  less  likely  to  lose  the  spirit  of  independence ;  see 
especially  Mr  Gonrlay's  long  paper  on  the  Lincolnshire  cottagers  in  the  AimdM, 
xxzvs.  514 ;  Arthur  Toung  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  general  ftirmatioD 
of  suitable  allotments  would  enable  the  labourers  to  maintftin  themselves.    The 
desire  of  doing  so  would  render  them  diligent  and  independent,  while  even  the 
prospect  of  sooner  or  later  obtaining  such  a  cottage  and  allotment  would  give 
the  labourer  a  prospect  in  life  which  would  have  a  beneficial  effect.    It  was 
however  a  sine  qua  non  with  Arthur  Young  that  these  aUotments  should  be 
forfeited  by  men  who  became  dependent  on  the  rates  (ArmaUt  juulvi.  641,  and 
still  more  strongly  zu.  p.  214),  as  he  desired  to  make  them  the  means  of  en- 
couraging independence  and  not  merely  a  method  of  relieving  the  poor.    Arthur 
Toung  was  of  course  aware  that  many  Irish  cottiers  and  iVench  peasants  led 
a  miserable  existence,  despite  the  fact  that  th«y  had  little  farms  of  their  own.  He 
was  dear  that  the  labourers'  aUotments  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  they  could 
be  really  made  to  answer,  and  he  therefore  desired  that  the  allotments  should  be 
rented.    After  his  experience  of  the  French  peasantry  he  would  not  dare  to  tmat 
the  English  labourer  with  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  as  he  feared  that  this  would 
inevitably  lead  to  subdivision.    This  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  aoooant 
by  those  who  have  quoted  his  phrases  about  the  *  magic  of  property,'  and  repre- 
sented him  as  approving  of  a  peasant  proprietary.    He  advocated  a  system  \ss 
which  the  peasantry  might  have  the  opportunity  of  using  land  on  their  own 
acooont,  but  he  thought  it  was  undesirable  that  they  should  own  it.    His  remarks 
coincide  in  many  points  with  those  of  Sir  James  Steuart  (TForib,  i.  p.  112). 

It  WES  by  no  means  easy  to  lay  down  in  general  terms  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
allotment  which  would  be  really  satisfactory.  In  the  grazing  counties,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  assign  the  labourer  a  garden,  and  enough  grass  for  a  cow.  A  poor  family 
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however,  the  labourers'  condition  was  changed  for  the  worse  a.Dj^776 
by  iixe  extinction  of  small  &rms ;  in  the  old  days  there  had 
always  been  a  possibility  that  he  might  become  an  inde-  ^d  to« 
pendent  &rmer,  but  he  was  practically  precluded  from  ob-  the  hope  of 
taining  such  capital  as  was  requisite  for  working  a  large  ^^^. 
&rm.    He  was  thus  cut  off  from  any  hope  of  bettering 
himself  or  becoming  his  own  master;  through  the  progress 
of  enclosure  he  was  rendered  entirely  dependent  on  his  wages 
as  a  labourers  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  deprived  of  any 
prospect  of  ever  being  more  than  a  wage-earner,  and  of 
attaining  an  improved  status. 

262.    At  the  very  time  when  the  rural  labourer  was 

whioh  ooold  keep  a  cow  was  as  well  off  as  if  ihey  had  flye  or  six  ahfllings  of  pariah 
allowance  {Am/oXe^  xxxvi.  510) ;  and  Arthur  Toung's  idea  of  suitable  land  seems 
always  to  have  been  snoh  land  as  wonid  enable  them  to  keep  one  cow,  or  at  all 
erents  some  sort  of  stock  (/6.  641).  Sir  John  Sinclair  discosses  how  this  might 
be  managed  in  oonneetion  with  arable  allotments,  and  in  comities  where  little 
or  no  graadng  land  was  ayaUable  (/&.  zzxvn.  282),  and  he  lays  down  the  following 
prineiples  (Tib.  233). 

'*lBt.  That  the  cottager  shall  raise  bj  his  own  labour  some  of  the  most 
material  articles  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family. 

**2nd.  That  he  shall  be  enabled  to  supply  the  adjoining  nuurkets  with  the 
smaller  agrionltnral  productions;  and 

"  3rd.  That  both  he  and  his  family  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  almost  equally  as  well  as  if  they 
had  no  land  in  their  occupation." 

The  last  of  these  touches  on  the  crucial  di£9oulty.  If  the  labourers'  allot- 
ments demanded  more  than  *  the  leisure  hour  horticulture '  {JLnMie^  zzxvz.  852),  it 
would  interfere  with  the  labourers*  employment  and  consequently  with  his  wages. 
The  problem  therefore  of  providing  suitable  allotments  was  of  this  kind, — ^that  the 
labourer  should  have  so  much  land  as  would  enable  him  to  keep  a  cow,  but  not 
enough  to  inteifere  with  his  ordinaiy  work  for  an  employer.  There  was  a  very 
general  feeling,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  this  problem  did  not  present 
insuperable  difBoulties ;  but  it  is  obviously  one  which  is  not  capable  of  solution  in 
general  tenns  by  such  a  formula  as  *  three  acres  and  a  cow.*  A  good  deal  of 
attention  was  given  to  this  mode  of  affording  assistance  to  cottagers,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  bow  far  it  produced  the  improvement  that  Arthur  Young  had  hoped 
for,  as  those  who  received  allotments  were  not  thereby  excluded  from  participation 
in  poor  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  economists  who  were  inclined 
to  eondemn  the  arrangement,  as  they  held  that  such  assistance  would,  like  parish 
allowances,  lower  the  rate  of  wages;  while  Malthus  and  his  followers  regarded  it 
as  a&  inadequate  solution  of  the  recurring  problem  presented  by  the  pressure  of 
population.  Seebek}w,p.  748n.  2.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  doctrinaire 
criticisms  prevented  the  scheme  from  being  so  generally  tried  as  might  have  been 
desirable.  Had  it  been  more  generally  adopted,  and  subsistence-cultivation  re- 
introduced even  to  a  small  extent,  the  fkll  of  prices  in  1815  could  surely  not  have 
been  attended  by  such  distress,  and  there  would  have  been  less  excuse  for  an 
expedient  like  the  Com  Law  of  that  year.  i  See  p.  723  below. 
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^1850^^^  becoming  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  it  was  notorious  that 
his  wages  were  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  Inmself 
and  his  fiunily.  The  policy  of  a  living  wage,  for  which  the 
cotton  weavers  vainly  contended  in  1818,  had  found  many 
advocates  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  preceding  decade;  there 
was  a  very  general  faeling  in  favour  of  reintroducing  the 
It  appeared  practice  of  asscssiug  wages  in  accordance  with  the  price  of 
tMoSkto  comS  and  it  seems  to  have  been  generally,  if  not  universally 
2^^'^  agreed,  that  this  was  the  feir  principle  on  which  to  proceed'. 
aeaeamnetu  There  was,  howevor,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  should  be  done  by  authority,  or  whether  it 
could  be  brought  about  in  the  ordinary  course  of  batgaining 
between  employers  and  employed  Arthur  Young's  corre- 
spondents were  of  opinion  that  the  law  would  be  inoperative. 
It  was  urged  that  the  inefficient  labourers,  if  they  had  to  be 
paid  the  full  wages  appointed  by  law,  would  find  no  employ- 
ment at  all*.  Others  feared  that  such  a  measure  would  cat 
down  the  earnings  of  all  to  the  same  level,  and  thus  discourage 
the  more  industrious  men^  Besides  this,  it  was  clear  that 
wages  were  rising,  slowly  but  surely,  and  this  gave  some 
reason  for  hoping  that  they  would  reach  a  level  which  would 
serve  to  maintain  the  labourer  in  comfort,  without  legislative 
interference*.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  ''to 
expect  that  the  &rmers  and  other  employers  of  the  poor 
should  generously  come  forward,  and  of  their  own  accord  vary 
and  increase  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  vaz3ang  and  increasing  necessities,  is  utterly  hopeless ; 
they  will  no  more  do  it  thsai  they  would  make  good  roads 
without  the  aid  of  turnpikes,  or  the  prescription  of  statutes 
enforced  by  the  magistrates,  though  both  one  and  the  other 
would  be  often  really  and  truly  their  interest'."  The  Suffolk 
justices  petitioned  in  favour  of  a  legislative  regulation  of 

^  DaTies,  Cobs  of  Lahouren,  106 ;  also  PowmiU,  Cantiderationt  en  Scanitgf 
reprinted  from  Cambridge  Oknmtie^  1795. 

9  Mr  Hewlett,  whose  opinion  wu  worthy  of  greti  respect,  held  that  eocn  dii 
not  form  snch  a  predominatmg  element  in  the  lahoozors*  expenditure  thstmfM 
should  be  regulated  by  it  alone.  He  was  howeyer  strongly  of  opinion  that  tlie 
laboorer's  income  should  be  regnlated  by  law  on  the  basis  of  the  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing  necessary  for  a  family  in  each  district.   ArmaiU,  xxv.  604,  612. 

*  Annoda,  xxv.  618 ;  xxxvz.  270.  « Ih.  xxr.  508, 626. 

A  AnnaUt  xxv.  565.  0  Ih.  xxv.  612. 
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wages,  and  Arthur  Young  appears  himself  to  have  inclined  ^^^^ 
to  approve  this  policy^    On  the  whole  it  appears  that  this 

^  lb,  640.  There  was  no  more  interesting  argument  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal,  howeyer,  than  that  of  the  Norfolk  labourers  who  held  a  meeting  in  Heacham 
efanxch  (Not.  6,  1795)  "in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  and  most 
peaceaMe  mode  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  all  the  serere  and  peculiar  hardships 
under  which  th^  have  for  many  years  so  patiently  suffered.  The  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to: — 

**  let.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  the  mode  of  lessening  his 
distresses,  as  hath  lately  been  the  fashion,  by  selling  him  flour  under  the  market 
price,  thereby  rendering  him  an  object  of  a  parish  rate,  is  not  only  an  indecent 
insult  on  his  lowly  and  humble  situation  (in  Itself  sufficiently  mortifying  from  his 
degrading  dependence  on  the  caprice  of  his  employer),  but  a  fallacious  mode  of 
relief,  and  erery  way  inadequate  to  a  radical  redress  of  the  manifold  distresses  of 
his  calamitous  state. 

**2nd.  That  the  price  of  labour  should,  at  all  times,  be  proportioned  to  the 
prioe  of  wheat,  which  should  inyariably  be  regulated  by  the  average  price  of  that 
necessary  article  of  life ;  and  that  the  price  of  labour,  as  specified  in  the  annexed 
plan,  is  not  only  well  calculated  to  make  the  labourer  happy  without  being 
injxBious  to  the  farmer,  but  it  appears  to  us  the  only  rational  means  of  securing 
the  permanent  happiness  of  this  yaluable  and  useful  class  of  men,  and,  if  adopted 
in  its  full  extent,  will  haye  an  immediate  and  powerful  effect  in  reducing,  if  it  does 
not  entirely  annihilate,  that  disgraceful  and  enormous  tax  on  the  public— the 
POOR  RATE. 

"  Flan  of  the  Price  of  Labour  proportionate  to  the  Price  of  Wheat. 
When  wheat  shall  be 

£14  i>er  last,  the  price  of  labour  shall  be  lid.  per  day. 
£16       „  „  „  „      ISd.       „ 

•         £1S        ti  »»  II  II       18a.        „ 

£20        „  „  „  „       20rf. 

£2*2        „  „  „  „       22a.        „ 

£24        „  „  „  „       2/-  „ 

£26        „  „  „  „       2/2 

£28        „  „  „  „       2/4 

£80        „  „  „  „       2/6 

£32        „  „  „  „       2/8 

£34        „  „  „  „       2/10        „ 

£36        „  „  „  II       8/-  It 

And  so  on,  according  to  this  proportion. 

"Srd.  That  a  petition  to  Parliament  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour,  con- 
f onnable  to  the  above  plan,  be  immediately  adopted ;  and  that  the  day  labourers 
throughout  the  county  be  invited  to  associate  and  co-operate  in  this  necessary 
application  to  Parliament,  as  a  peaceable,  legal,  and  probable  mode  of  obtaining 
relief;  and  in  doing  this,  no  time  should  be  lost,  as  the  petition  must  be 
preeented  before  the  29th  of  January,  1796. 

•Mth.  That  one  shilling  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  by  eyery 
labourer,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  advertising,  attending  on  meetings, 
and  paying  counsel  to  support  their  petition  in  Parliament. 

<*5th.  That  as  soon  as  the  sense  of  the  day  labourers  of  this  county,  or 
m  majority  of  them,  shaU  be  made  known  to  the  clerk  of  the  meeting,  a  general 
meeting  shall  be  appointed,  in  some  central  town,  in  order  to  agree  upon  the  best 
and  easiest  mode  ot  getting  the  petition  signed;  when  it  will  be  requested  that 
one  labourer,  properly  instructed,  may  be  deputed  to  represent  two  or  three 
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A.D.  1776   measure,  which  was  advocated  in  more  than  one  sessioii  bv 

—1860  ,  * 

Mr  Whitbread^  was  generally  considered  impracticable ;  while 
there  seemed  to  be  a  danger  that  it  would  deprive  inefficioit 
men  of  all  employment  and  would  depress  the  eamings  of  Uie 
more  industrious  men. 

There  was  very  little  prospect  that  eflfect  would  be  given 
to  this  proposal  after  1795,  when  a  simpler  expedient  &r 
amplifying  the  receipts  of  the  rural  labourers  began  to  be 
adopted    Owing  to  the  wool  fiutnine  and  the  decay  of  spinnmgi 
aindina     the  women  and  children  were  left  without  their  usual  em- 
«!^re         ployment,  and  the  rural  labourer  was  deprived  of  an  important 
^^titL  '**  subsidiary  source  of  femily  income.    The  evil  was  severe,  but 
^an         ]^  ^£^  probably  regarded  as  merely  temporary;  spinning  had 
been  plentiful  and  well  paid  at  Beading  in  1793',  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  much  less  remunerative,  and  harder 
to  get,  in  subsequent  years,  and  there  doubtless  seemed  to  be 
good  reasons  for  taking  exceptional  steps  to  tide  ovct  a 
period  of  bad  trade,  which  might  perhaps  be  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance.   The  Berkshire  justices  met  in  the  Pelican  Inn  at 
Speenhamland  to  consider  the  situation,  and  agreed  to  the 
following  resolutions :  ''  1.  That  the  present  state  of  the  poor 
does  require  further  assistance  than  has  generally  been  jgiven 
them.     2.  That  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  magistrates  to 
grant  that  assistance  by  regulating  the  wages  of  day  labourers 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  statutes  of  the  5th  Elizabeth 
and  Ist  James ;  but  the  magistrates  very  earnestly  reconunend 
to  the  farmers  and  others  throughout  the  county,  to  increase 
the  pay  of  their  labourers  in  proportion  to  the  present  price 
of  provisions;  and  agreeable  thereto,  the  magistrates  now 
present  have  unanimously  resolved  that  they  will,  in  their 

contigaoiu  pariahee,  and  to  attend  the  aboye  intended  meeting  with  a  list  of  til 
the  labourers  in  the  parishes  he  shaU  represent,  and  pay  their  respectiTe  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  that  the  labourer,  so  deputed,  shaU  be  aUowed  two  shiUings  and 
six  pence  a  day  for  his  time,  and  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  day  for  his  expenstt^ 

*'  6th.  That  Adam  Moore,  clerk  of  the  meeting,  be  directed  to  have  the  above 
resolutions,  with  the  names  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  who  have  subscribed  to 
and  approved  them,  advertised  in  one  Norwich  and  one  London  papat^^im  it  is 
hoped  that  the  above  plan  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  wiU  not  only  b^qm^ 
and  immediately  adopted  by  the  day  laboorers  of  this  oonnty,  bat  by  the^ 
labonrers  of  every  oonnty  in  the  kingdom. 

"  7th.  That  aU  letters,  povt  paidy  addressed  to  Adam  Moore,  laboured 
Heacham,  near  Lynn,  Norfolk,  will  be  duly  noticed."   AfmaU,  zxv.  604. 

*  Pari.  Hist.  xsxn.  700,  zxzrv.  1426.  «  AnndU  of  Agriculture,  xx.  1 
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several  divisions,  xnake  the  following  calculations  and  allow-  a.i>.  1776 
anceSy  for  the  relief  of  all  poor  and  industrious  men,  and  their 

to  OTQ/Kt 

iamilies,  who,  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  justices  of  their  parish,  oiuncances 
shall  endeavour  (as  fiir  as  they  can)  for  their  own  support /atm^  of 
and  maintenance;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  gallon  loaf  ot^'^l^f 
seconds  flour,  weighing  8  lbs.  11  oz.  shall  cost  1«.,  then  every  ««<»«>^^y 
poor  and  industrious  man  shall  have  for  ius  own  support  3^. 
weekly,  either  procured  by  his  own,  or  ius  &mily'8  labour,  or 
an  allowance  from  the  poor-rates;  and  for  the  support  of  his 
wife,  and  every  other  of  his  &mily,  Is.  6(2.  When  the  gallon 
loaf  shall  cost  1^.  6<2.,  then  every  poor  and  industrious  man 
shall  have  46.  weekly  for  his  own  support,  and  Is.  lOd.  for  the 
support  of  every  other  of  his  femily.  And  so  in  proportion. 
as  the  price  of  bread  rises  or  &lls  (that  is  to  say)  Sd.  to  the 
man,  and  Id.  to  every  other  of  his  feimily,  on  every  Id.  which 
the  loaf  rises  above  l^.^"  Occasional  out-door  relief  had  been 
given  in  many  parishes,  but  these  justices  now  made  use  of 
their  powers  under  Gilbert's  Act',  to  give  it  systematically, 
and  to  the  able-bodied  poor.  The  example  they  set  was 
generally  followed,  and  received  legislative  endorsement  in  the 
same  year,  as  an  Act  was  passed  which  rendered  it  possible 
for  the  overseers,  in  parishes  which  had  not  come  under  the 
provisions  of  Gilbert's  Act,  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and 
gave  the  justices  power  to  order  the  granting  of  out-door 
relief.    Tins  practice  must  have  tended  to  check  the  rise 

1  Pttshl^,  PamperUm  and  Poor  Law  (1852),  268;  eompftre  also  the  toUe  in 
AnfiaU  of  AgrieuUure,  zzv.  687,  and  aee  p.  765  below. 

s  22  Geo.  m.  o.  88,  §  82.    See  tbove,  p.  578. 

•  The  Aet  of  1728  had  given  any  pariah  power  to  eetabUah  honaes  for  the  poor, 
and  to  refiue  all  ont-door  relief  to  those  who  wonld  not  go  into  them,  bat  this  waa 
AjtumA^  in  1795,  as  it  was  "  found  to  be  inconyenient  and  oppressiTe,  inaanmoh  as 
it  often  prerenta  an  indnstrions  poor  person  from  reoeiTing  such  occasional  relief 
as  is  beat  anited  to  the  peculiar  case  of  anoh  poor  person,  and  inawnnch  as  in 
certain  caaea  it  holds  oat  conditiona  of  relief  injorioos  to  the  comfort  and  domestio 
aitoation  and  happiness  of  sooh  poor  persona."  The  workhoase  test  was  thas 
abolished  andar  86  Geo.  m.  o.  28.  An  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  retain 
it  in  certain  districts  in  the  Eaatem  Coonties,  where  Honses  of  Indostry  had  been 
estabUahed  (15.  §  4)  under  private  Acts  of  Parliament.  Boggles  givea  a  very 
favoorabla  aocoont  of  these  establishments  and  contrasts  them  with  the  ordinaxy 
poor-honsea,  Hutory  of  the  Poor  (1797),  808,  824.  He  held  that  they  were  bene- 
flcial  in  evocy  way,  and  could  be  so  managed  aa  to  diminish  rates  (Z5.  888).  Bat 
these  parishes  were  unable  to  resist  the  tendency  of  giving  out-door  relief  {lb.  316) 
though  they  struggled  against  it.  BuUm  and  Ordertfor  regulaiting  the  meetingB 
"ffi^    and  proceedings  of  the  Directon  and  for  the  better  governing^  reguUuing  and 
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AJ).  1776   of  wages   which   would    naturally  have    followed    in   the 
^  circumstances  of  the  times,  from  the  increased  area  under 

tillage;  in  some  districts  an  increase  of  money  wages 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  spite  of  it\  No  obvious  oppor- 
tunity of  discontinuing  this  system  arose,  and  what  had  been 
introduced  as  a  temporary  expedient  became  a  permanent 
practice.  Whatever  excuse  there  may  have  been  for  adopting 
and  with  this  couTso  at  first,  its  ultimate  effects  on  rural  society  weie 
rtntits  most  disastrous.  By  securing  an  income  to  all  the  labourer, 
it  offered  a  direct  encouragement  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  so  that  the  &rmers  complained  they  could 
not  obtain  efiScient  labour;  while  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  community  had  a  grievance,  inasmuch  as  thej 
contributed,  through  the  rates,  for  the  payment  of  services 
rendered  to  other  people.  Altogether  this  custom  tended  to 
degrade  the  character  of  the  labouring  class^  The  Committee 
which  investigated  the  subject  in  1824  went  back  to  first 
injMx^mer'  principles  in  making  their  reports.  **  There  are/*  they  said, 
population,  "  but  two  motives  by  which  men  are  induced  to  work :  the 
one,  the  hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  themselves  and 
their  fiimilies ;  the  other,  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  one 
is  the  principle  of  firee  labour,  the  other  the  principle  of  slave 
labour.    The  one  produces  industry,  fiiigality,  sobriety,  &mily 

employing  the  poor  of  the  Hundredi  qf  Loes  and  Wilford  (1792),  [Brit.  Mna.  C.  T. 
104  (8)] ,  p.  8.  ^  Bowley,  Wagee  in  the  United  Kingdom,  89. 

s  The  demonlisiiig  effects  became  apparent  to  one  obaerver  at  least  before  it 
bad  been  in  operation  manj  months  {Annalt,  zxv.  684).  "  From  what  inU  foOov, 
emnktion  and  exertion  will  be  totally  destroyed;  a  man  working  extra  hours,  etc, 
not  doing  it  for  his  own  benefit,  but  that  of  the  parish.  This  has  been  the  effect 
of  a  plan  recommended  by  onr  magistrates ;  which,  notwithstanding,  I  cannot  M 
highly  approTe,  as  founded  on  liberal  principles,  and  peshaps  as  little  exo^ticn- 
able  as  anything  which  conld  hare  been  adopted. 

"  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  an  indostrions  fellow,  who  heretofore  has  eaatd 
his  foorteen  shillings  per  week,  wiU  now  only  earn  the  price  of  day  labour  ^lins 
shillings) ;  nor  wiU  I  blame  him,  for  extraordinaiy  exertions  should  haTe  extia* 
ordinary  reward ;  nor  can  a  man  be  expected  to  work  oTer-hours  for  the  relief  <if 
the  poor-rates.  Another  effect  is,  those  who  work  none,  receiTe  as  much  as  tfaoM 
who  do ;  but  this  toe  have  remedied,  l^  saying,  a  man  having  no  debility  ong^  to 
earn  nine  shillings.  The  profligate  part  of  the  women  have  destroyed  or  haw  no 
wheels,  and  say  they  cannot  earn  anything  unless  sopplied  by  the  pariah.  Ov 
rates  are  thns  risen  to  abont  three  times  their  nsnal  qnantnm,  which  makes  the 
farmers  highly  dissatisfied.  *  *  * 

"  To  avoid  this  table,  the  parish  are  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  begimdBg 
a  work-honse ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  industrious  poor,  the  biU  for  the  relief  d 
the  poor  in  their  own  houses  meets  that  oppression." 
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affection,  and  puts  the  labouring  clasd  in  a  firiendly  relation  A;t>'.  i77e 
with  the  rest  of  the  community;  the  other  causes,  as  certainly, 
idleness,  imprudence,  vice,  dissension,  and  places  the  master 
and  the  labourer  in  a  perpetual  state  of  jealousy  and  mistrustL 
Unfortunately,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  Efystem  of  which  we 
speak,  to  supersede  the  former  of  these  principles,  and  introt 
duce  the  latter.  Subsistence  is  secured  to  all ;  to  the  idle  as 
well  as  the  industrious ;  to  the  profligate  as  well  as  the  sober; 
and,  as  &r  as  human  interests  are  concerned,  all  inducement 
to  obtain  a  good  character  is  taken  away.  The  effects  have 
corresponded  with  the  cause.  Able-bodied  men  are  found 
slovenly  at  their  work,  and  dissolute  in  their  hours  of  relax- 
ation ;  a  &ther  is  negligent  of  his  children ;  the  children  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
parents;  the  employers  and  the  employed  are  engaged  in 
perpetual  quarrels,  and  the  pauper,  always  relieved,  is  always 
discontented;  crime  advances  with  increasing  boldness,  and 
the  parts  of  the  country  where  this  system  prevails  are,  in  spite 
of  our  gaols  and  our  laws,  filled  with  poachers  and  thieves^" 

This  picture  of  the  effects  of  the  allowance  system  is  sad  ufMU  hy- 
enough;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  other  ^tnUo^e 
influences  at  work  which  made  for  the  disintegration  of^J^^T* 
village  life.     The  Industrial  Revolution  tended  to  diminish 
the  opportunities  for  industrial,  as  distinguished  firom  agri- 
cultural employment  in  rural  districts'.   The  concentration  of 
spinning  in  villages,  and  later  in  &ctory  towns,  was  one  of 
the  steps  in  the  process  by  which  the  differentiation  of  town 
and  country  became  complete.     In  old  days'  a  considerable 
number  of  trades  ^were  represented  in  each  village,  but  in 
recent  times  the  services  of  the  village  artisan  are   hardly 
required.    Tiles  and  slates  have  taken  the  place  of  thatch, 
and  the  husbandman,  who  has  skill  as  a  thatcher,  has  fewer 
opportunities  of  adding  to  his  income.     The  capitalist  fimner 
in  all  probability  prefers  the  goods,  which  he  buys  for  less 
money  at  a  distance,  to  the  local  wares;  as  a  consequence 
there  have  come  to  be  fewer  by-occupations  them  before. 

1  lieporta,  etc.  1824,  vi.  404. 

•  On  the  old  state  of  affairs  compare  A.  Tonng,  AnnaUt  xxxn.  220. 

•  See  above,  pp.  502,  664.    J.  Cowper,  ICasay  proving  that  enoloaing  etc.,  p.  S. 

a*  46 
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AJX1776  «  Hitherto*  the  rude  implemente  required  for  the  cultiyar 
tion  of  the  soil,  or  the  household  utensils  needed  for  the 
oomfort  of  daily  life,  had  been  made  at  home.  The  fisumer, 
his  sons,  and  his  servants,  in  the  long  winter  evenings  carved 
the  wooden  spoons,  the  platters,  and  the  beechen  bowls; 
plaited  wicker  baskets ;  fitted  handles  to  the  tools ;  cut  willow 
teeth  for  rakes  and  harrows,  and  hardened  them  in  the  fire; 
&shioned  ox-yokes  and  forks ;  twisted  willows  into  the  traces 
and  other  harness  gear.  Travelling  carpenters  visited  fium- 
houses  at  rare  intervals  to  perform  those  parts  of  work  which 
needed  their  professional  skill  The  women  plaited  the  straw 
for  the  neck-collars,  stitched  and  stuffed  sheepskin  bags  for 
the  cart-saddle,  wove  the  straw  or  hempen  stirrups  and 
halters,  peeled  the  rushes  for  and  made  the  candles.  The 
spinning-wheel,  the  distaff*,  and  the  needle  were  never  idle; 
coarse  home-made  cloth  and  linen  supplied  all  wants ;  eveiy 
fiirm-house  had  its  brass  brewing  kettle.... All  the  domestic 
industries  by  which  cultivators  of  the  soil  increased  their 
incomes,  or  escaped  the  necessity  of  selling  their  produce, 
were  now  supplanted  by  manufactures." 
amd  iu  While  by-employments  were  dying  out,  there  was  also  a 

ndgniu  tendency  for  weavers  and  other  craftsmen  to  migrate  from 
^^J22i«j.  *^®  villages  to  the  towns',  and  this  would  certainly  aflfect  the 
village  prosperity  by  reducing  the  demand  for  its  produce. 
The  small  manu&cturing  population  created  a  demand  on 
the  spot ;  and  articles  could  be  sold  which  might  not  perhaps 
bear  the  expense  of  transport  to  the  towns.  It  might  appear 
that  the  villager  would  gain  by  the  improvement  in  produc- 
tion and  would  pay  less  for  his  clothes';  but  the  double  cost 
of  carriage,  of  his  produce  to  the  town  and  his  purchased 
cloth  to  the  village,  would  diminish  his  receipts,  and  might 
enhance  the  price  which  he  had  formerly  paid,  so  that  his 
gain  from  this  source  would  hardly  be  appreciable.  This 
destruction  of  local  demand  was  certainly  an  important  matter, 

1  Ptothero,  Pioneertt  67.  For  an  interesting  picture  of  yillBge  life  in  HuBp> 
■ihlre  at  a  later  date,  see  Thorold  Sogers,  Six  CerUuricit  602. 

a  This  trend  of  the  industrial  population  had  been  foreseen  by  Sir  J.  Stessiti 
Works,  I.  118. 

*  On  the  change  in  the  habits  of  farm  servants  compare  Sde€t  CommitUe  «» 
Agriculture^  in  BeporU,  1888,  v.  questions  6174-7, 10824  f. 
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at  the  time  when  steam  was  superseding  water-power.  In  ^•^•_}7^® 
the  first  days  of  the  h/ctory  industry,  there  were  many 
villages  situated  on  a  stream  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  a 
single  mill,  and  village  &ctories,  as  we  may  call  them, 
flourished  for  some  time  in  many  places.  When,  however, 
improved  machinery  was  introduced,  they  were  no  longer 
remunerative  and  had  to  be  closed^  Neither  agriculture  nor 
manufiusture  offered  good  employment  in  rural  districts,  and 
village  life  in  all  its  aspects  seemed  to  present  a  succession 
of  pictures  of  imsery  and  decay*. 

263.  The  increasing  distress  in  the  country,  at  a  time 
when  so  much  was  being  done  to  foster  the  landed  interest, 
was  a  standing  puzzle  to  the  men  of  the  time.  The  matter  The  Com 
becomes  easily  explicable,  however,  when  we  bear  in  mind  i^  ^^ 
certain  conditions  of  agricultural  production,  which  were  very 
imperfectly  understood  at  the  beginning  of  last  century. 
The  points  will  become  clearer  if  we  go  back  to  a  still  earlier 
period  in  order  to  obtain  a  retrospect  of  the  policy  which 
had  been  pursued  in  regard  to  com. 

The  Act  of  1689*,  which  allowed  a  bounty  on  exportation  «?«  «»«: 
when  the  price  of  wheat  fell  below  48^.  a  quarter,  was,  by  a  iu'douUe 
general  consensus  of  opinion,  successful,  both  in  maintaining  U^ny 
prices  at  a  steady  level,  and  in  giving  a  stimulus  to  English  y^'''/ 
agriculture,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
In  some  succeeding  years,  however,  the  supply  fell  short,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  introduce  occasional  measures  both 
for  suspending  exportation  and  encouraging  the  import  of 
grain.     In  1772,  Governor  Pownall,  while  introducing  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  temporary  relief,  proposed  a  series 

^  One  SQoh  mill,  originallj  a  paper  mill  (Nash,  Woreestenkire,  17S2,  n.  232) 
and  sabmqaentlj  a  silk  mill,  existed  at  Qyerbary  io  Worcestershire.  The  pro- 
prieiors  were  aooostomed  to  get  the  work  done  almost  entirely  by  apprentices,  and 
their  apprentices  who  had  served  their  time  and  could  obtain  no  employment  were 
a  seriooB  evil  in  the  villages. 

s  Gdnpare  the  description  of  the  rural  population  in  Wakefield's  Stotng  un- 
masked,  9,  and  England  and  Americat  z.  44.  *  See  above,  p.  541. 

*  The  Com  Boonty  Act  of  1689  had  apparently  served  its  purpose  on  the 
whole,  for  a  considerable  period  (Thaer,  Beytrdge^  n.  149—162).  The  measure  had 
been  framed  "  so  as  to  prevent  grain  from  being  at  any  time  either  so  dear  that 
the  poor  cannot  subsist,  or  so  cheap  that  the  farmer  cannot  live  by  growing  of  it." 
C.  Smith,  Connderationa  on  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Com  (1759), 
p.  72.     Ckmipare  also  Nand^,  OetreidehandeUpoUtik,  117,  and  p.  711  n.  1,  above. 

46—2 
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^J^776   of  resolutions,  which  fundamentally  changed  the  whole  system 

of  policy,  in  the  hope  that  the  constant  tinkering,  which  had 

1773^^       gone  on  in  recent  years,  would  no  longer  be  necessary.    His 

intended     scheme,  which  was  in  its  main  features  embodied  in  the  Act 

of  1773\  was  an  endeavour  to  keep  the  price  of  com  steady, 

at  about  4&8.  the  quarter,  by  giving  facilities  for  importation 

duty  free,  when  English  com  was  selling  at  a  higher  rate. 

As  his  speech  explains,  "the  end  proposed  by  this  Bill  is 

that  of  creating  an  influx  of  bread  com  for  home  consumption, 

to  secure     in  case  of  internal  scarcity;  and  an  aid  to  our  foreign  trade 

avfmiff,      in  case  of  our  not  having  a  quantity  of  com  adequate  to 

komecH^  that  important  and  beneficial  commerce.    This  purpose  ia 

^^^  conducted  under  such  regulations  as  shall  prevent  any  inter- 

prices        fereuco  with  the  landed  interest.     In  other  words  (said  he), 

if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  an  allusion  to  natural  operations, 

it  means  to  introduce  into  our  supply  an  additional  stream, 

and  to  fix  such  a  wear  at  such  a  height  as  shall  always  keep 

the  internal  supply  equal,  and  no  more  than  equal,  to  intenial 

want,  yet  preserve  a  constant  overflow  for  all  the  surplus,  so 

as  never  on  one  hand  to  endanger  the  depression  of  the 

landed  interest,  nor  on  the  other  the  loss  of  our  foreign 

market  for  com — by  our  not  being-  able,  as  has  been  the  case 

for  several  years  past,  to  supply  the  demands  of  that  foreign 

market — as  it  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  be  formed  into 

a  permanent  law.    It  is  meant  by  the  provisions  in  the  Bill 

formed  for  the  carrying  it  into  execution — that  its  operations 

may  go  on,  as  the  state  of  things  does  actually  and  reallj 

require,  not  as  the  interests  of  designing  men  may  wish  and 

will  them  to  go;  that  this  commercial  circulation  of  subsistence 

may  flow  through  pools  whose  gates  are  to  open  and  shut  as 

the  state  of  the  droughts,  and  floods,  and  tides  may  require, 

not  to  consist  of  sluice-doors  which  are  to  be  locked  up  and 

opened  by  the  partial  hands  and  will  of  men*." 

This  measure  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise; in  so  far  as  they  accepted  it,  the  representatives 
of  each  of  the  historic  parties  departed  from  the  traditional 
policy  which  was  associated  with  Whigs  and  Tories  re- 
spectively.    The  Whigs,  who  had  been  eager  to  encourage 

i  13  Geo.  ni.  c.  43.  *  ParU  Mist,  xvu.  pp.  477-478. 
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commerce  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  employment,  were  ^J^^^^ 
accepting  a  measure  that  exposed  the  British  agriculturist 
to  foreign  competition.  The  Tory,  who  had  advocated  foreign 
commerce  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  looked  askance  at 
it,  when  it  threatened  to  undersell  his  tenants  in  the  home 
market.  like  other  compromises,  the  measure  &iled  to  satisfy 
any  one,  and  it  did  not  even  answer  the  expectations  of  its 
author.  Englishmen  found  that  they  could  not  count  upon 
a  steady  stream  from  other  countries,  as  the  interruptions  to 
commerce,  and  demands  abroad,  might  render  it  impossible 
for  merchants  to  supply  the  deficiencies  caused  by  a  poor 
harvest  at  home.  In  bad  years  the  consumer  suffered,  while 
the  foreign  com  which  was  imported  might  be  warehoused 
and  increase  the  stock  of  com,  so  that  the  English  producer 
would  find  prices  range  very  low  in  some  ordinary  years. 
The  effort  to  maintain  a  steady  price,  partly  fix)m  the  home  *«rf  Pariia- 
supply  and  partly  firom  foreign  sources,  proved  a  failure^;  ed  to  the 
and  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  u^ost^^^^^ 
prominent  agriculturists  of  the  time  demanded  a  retum  to  ^^^^^^^ 
the  policy  of  stimulating  home  production.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
aigued  that  the  passing  of  a  general  Inclosing  Bill  was 
"  the  first  and  most  essential  means  of  promoting  the  general 
improvement  of  the  oountiy;  and  the  importance  of  that 
measure  has  not  as  yet  perhaps  been  so  distinctly  stated  as  it 
deserves.  In  general,  those  who  make  £my  observations  on 
the  improvement  of  Land,  reckon  alone  on  the  adv£mtages 
which  the  landlord  reaps  from  an  increased  income ;  whereas, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  it  is  not  the  addition  to  the  rent, 
but  to  the  produce  of  the  country,  that  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this  important 
distinction,  that  people  are  so  insensible  of  the  wonderful 
prosperity  that  must  be  the  certain  result  of  domestic  im- 
provement.   They  look  at  the  rental  merely,  which,  like  the 

1  Aithnr  ToaBg's  protest  agamst  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Aet  of  1778 
OD  the  ground  that  the  price  at  which  export  was  permitted  should  not  be  too  low, 
was  justified  by  events.  He  held  that,  with  the  increasing  demand  and  increasing 
difficulties  of  production,  the  farmer  in  1770  ought  to  be  able  to  calculate  on 
a  higher  price  than  he  could  look  for  in  1689,  and  that  the  legislature  should 
endeavour  to  keep  the  price  of  com  as  steadily  as  possible  at  this  higher  leveL 
Parliament  had  attempted  instead  to  make  com  cheaper,  with  disastrous  results, 
to  tho  consumer  in  bad  years,  and  to  the  producer  in  good  ones  {Annala  of 
AgricuUuret  xli.  p.  308). 
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A.I>.  1776  hide,  is  of  little  value,  compared  to  the  carcase  that  was 
inclosed  in  it.  Besides,  the  produce  is  not  the  only  circum- 
stance to  be  considered:  that  produce,  by  the  art  of  the 
manu&cturer,  may  be  made  infinitely  more  valuable  than  it 
originally  was.  For  instance :  If  Great  Britain,  by  improving 
its  wool,  either  in  respect  to  quantity  or  quality,  could  add  a 
million  to  the  rent-rolls  of  the  proprietors  of  the  country, 
that,  according  to  the  common  ideas  upon  the  subject,  is  all 
the  advantage  that  would  be  derived  firom  the  improvement: 
but  that  is  far  from  being  all,  the  additional  income  to  the 
landlord  could  only  arise  from  at  least  twice  the  additional 
produce  to  the  fiumer ;  consequently,  the  total  value  of  the 
wool  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions :  and 
as  the  manu&cturer  by  his  art  would  treble  the  value  of  raw 
material,  the  nation  would  be  ultimately  benefited  in  the 
amount  of  six  millions  per  annum.  It  is  thus  that  internal 
improvements  are  so  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of  solid 
profit,  to  that  which  foreign  commerce  produces.  In  the  one 
case,  lists  of  numerous  vessels  loaded  with  foreign  com- 
modities, and  the  splendid  accounts  transmitted  fix)m  the 
Custom  House,  dazzle  and  perplex  the  understanding;  whereas^ 
in  the  othei^  case,  the  operation  goes  on  slowly,  but  surely. 
The  nation  finds  itself  rich  and  happy;  and  too  often  attributes 
that  wealth  and  prosperity  to  foreign  commerce  and  distant 
possessions,  which  properly  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  internal  industry  and  exertion.  It  is  not  meant  by  these 
observations  to  go  the  length  that  some  might  contend  for; 
namely,  to  give  any  check  to  foreign  commerce,  from  whidi 
so  much  public  benefit  is  derived ;  but  it  surely  is  desirable 
that  internal  improvement  should  at  least  be  considered  as 
an  object  frilly  as  much  entitled  to  attention  as  distant 
speculations,  and,  when  they  come  into  competition,  evidently 
to  be  preferred  ^"     So  &r  as  external  conmierce  is  concerned 

••1791,  effect  had  been  given  to  these  views  by  the  Act  of  1791", 
which  repealed  all  the  existing  com  laws;  it  aimed  at 
keeping  the  price  ranging  between  46«.  and  54$.  the  quarter. 
A  bounty  of  5^.  was  to  be  paid  on  the  export  of  wheat  when 

^  BtpitrU,  zz.  pp.  209-210. 

*  81  Geo.  m.  c.  80.    On  the  working  of  this  measure  see  BepertM^  180S-4, 
T.  699,  798,  and  the  amending  Act  of  1804,  44  Geo.  HI.  o.  109. 
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the  price  was  as  low  as  4A8,,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  prohibi-  ^^'^^ 
tive  duty  was  levied  on  importation  when  the  price  was  below 
50s.,  and  only  6(2.  a  quarter  was  charged  on  imported  wheat 
when  the  price  rose  above  545.  The  interruption  to  commerce, 
even  though  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  cut  off  our  food 
supply  during  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars',  seems 
to  have  given  a  practical  and  effective  protection  to  home 
production ;  prices  rose  and  the  process  of  bringing  additional 
land  into  cultivation  went  on  apcuse. 

As  a  matter  of  fiwst,  however,  the  advantages  to  the  com-  ondgme 
munity  generally,  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  had  anticipated,  heaUhy 
did  not  arise.    By  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  gain  which  tillage  for 
came  fix)m  the  war  prices  went  to  the  proprietors  of  land.  *  '•"^ 
Agriculturists  took  in  new  ground  and  had   recourse  to 
inferior  soil  and  worse  situated  land,  but  additional  supplies 
could  only  be  obtained  at  an  increasing  rate  of  cost*.    Those 
men,  who  had  good  and  well  situated  arable  land,  were  able 
to  obtain  the  same  high  price,  as  was  necessaiy  to  recompense 
the  man  who  worked  under  less  &vourable  conditions.    The 
advantage  which  accrued  from  the  superior  properties  or 
exposure  of  the  land,  did  not  affect  the  labourers  at  all,  and 
could  only  go  temporarily  to  the  tenant  during  the  period  of 
his  lease ;  the  gain  was  eventudly  transferred  to  the  owners 
of  property,  whether  they  were  enterprising  or  not.    As 
recourse  was  had  to  worse  soil  and  the  margin  of  cultivation 
descended,  the  land-owner  and  the  tithe-owner  gained.    The 
rise  of  prices,  which  rendered  more  strenuous  tillage  possible, 
swelled  their  incomes  immensely*.    Though  the  &rmer  might 

1  See  above,  p.  684. 

s  This  law  of  ^HtnJTiiiiWTig  return  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  physical  fact;  it 
was  brought  into  prominence  by  Bicardo,  who  made  it  the  basis  of  his  doctrine  of 
Bent.  It  is  well  to  remember  too  that  the  form  of  expression  used  by  Bicardo 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  actual  occnrrenoes  of  his  time.  Farming  in 
1816  was  still  largely  extensive ;  a  fall  of  prices  resulted  immediately  in  certain 
land  going  oat  of  cnltivation.  If  prices  rose  again  it  might  be  predicted  with 
certainty  that  the  same  land  would  be  bronght  back  again  into  cnltivation.  It 
was  thus  perfectly  possible  to  point  oat  the  land  that  was  on  the  margin  of 
coltivation  and  which  paid  no  rent.  Now  that  land  is  carefully  prepared  and 
drained,  and  the  soil  made,  the  conditions  are  very  different ;  and  the  language 
which  applied  to  a  time  when  most  English  farming  was  still  extensive,  is  not 
exactly  suitable  to  modeni  conditions  when  tillage  is  so  highly  intensive 
(Prothero,  104).  In  bad  times  land  may  fall  out  of  condition,  bnt  not  immediately 
out  of  cultivation. 

0  These  were  the  facts  for  which  Bicardo's  theory  of  Bent  afforded  the 
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AJ).  1776  get  high  profits  occasionally  during  the  wars  with  France 
"^  '  and  the  United  States,  a  sudden  &11  of  prices  ensued  at  the 
times  when  importation  became  possible,  and  this  proved 
disastrous  to  the  men  who  were  cultivating  inferior  lands  or 
who  had  a  very  small  capital.  Similar  results  occurred  in 
years  of  plenty,  when  prices  dropped  suddenly^  On  the 
whole  there  was  an  immense  stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  the 
landed  proprietors  gained  largely;  but,  like  other  trades, 
£Bu:ming  was  subject  to  fluctuations,  and  the  business  of  the 
tenants  had  a  much  more  speculative  character  than  formerly. 
The  The  prospect  of  peace  in  1815,  and  of  the  importation  of 

threat-  coreals  grown  in  America  and  the  Baltic  lands  to  Elnglish 


were 


rdn  onSe  ports,  Suddenly  opened  the  eyes  of  landed  proprietors  to  the 
Peace,  instability  of  their  prosperity.  A  fell  of  prices  would  have 
placed  many  of  the  land-owners  in  grave  difficulties ;  there 
had,  of  course,  been  an  unprecedented  rise  of  their  incomes 
during  the  war.  Bents  had  increased,  as  it  was  said,  about 
seventy  per  cent,  since  the  war  began ;  and  few  of  the  land- 
owners had  realised  that  their  gains  were  merely  temporaiy. 
They  had  burdened  their  land  with  jointures,  or  mortgaged 
it  to  make  real  or  fencied  improvements;  and  thus,  when 
there  began  to  be  a  difficulty  about  getting  rents  paid,  there 
was  a  general  feeling  among  the  landlords,  that  if  there  was 
a  fall  either  of  rents  or  prices,  they  would  be  unable  to  meet 
the  obligations  which  they  had  incurred  It  was  necessary 
that  the  inflated  prices  of  the  war  period  should  be  main- 
tained somehow,  if  the  landed  proprietors,  as  a  class,  were  to 
be  saved  from  ruin.  As  the  whole  course  of  agricultural 
improvement  had  been  pressed  on  by  their  enterprise,  and  to 
some  extent  at  their  cost',  it  appeared  that  the  agricultural 

explanation.  There  most  have  been  mnch  land  in  hia  time  which  was  aetnaUj 
on  the  margin  of  onltiTation,  and  was  sown  with  com  or  not,  according  to  the 
prospects  of  a  high  or  low  price.  In  giving  his  explanation  a  general  fonn, 
Ricardo  enunciated  a  dootrine  which  applies  to  differential  advantages  of  etay 
kind;  bnt  the  public  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  payments 
made  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  are  not  merely  differential,  bat  at  all  erokti 
inclade  the  landlord's  share  of  profit  for  the  capital  which  he  has  sunk  in  the  land 
(Gnnningham,  Modem  Ctvilisation,  161).  The  mistaken  impression  thus  diffused 
tended  to  increase  the  irritation  which  was  felt  in  the  commercial  conmumitj 
against  the  landed  interest. 

^  Arthur  Young,  Anndle  of  Agriculture,  xli.  p.  809. 

^  The  cost  of  actual  enclosure,  and  of  erecting  buildings  suited  to  the  improred 
system  of  cultivation,  had  been  largely  defrayed  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords. 
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system  of  the  country  would  go  to  pieces  if  they  became  ^JLi^^^ 
bankrupt,  while  the  finance  of  the  realm  would  be  thrown 
into  disorder.    In  any  case  they  could  urge  that  they  had  an 
equitable  claim  for  the  fullest  consideration,  owing  to  the 
incidence  of  national  and  local  taxation.    It  was  on  these  ^«  -^ct 
grounds  that  a  stringent  Com  Law  was  passed  in  1815,  by  wot  passed 
which  the  importation  of  foreign  com  was  prohibited,  so  long 
as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  rise  above  80s,K 

It  was  possible  to  urge,  and  to  urge  in  good  &ith,  that 
the  course  which  was  so  essential  to  the  landlords  as  a  class 
was  also  beneficial  to  the  community.  There  was  an  obvious  on 
political  danger  in  allowing  the  country  to  be  noTmsMy  graunda, 
dependent  for  its  food  supply  on  foreign  sources ;  the  nation 
had  experienced  the  misery  of  &mine,  during  the  recent  wars, 
at  the  times  when  the  harvest  had  fallen  short  and  the  in- 
terruption of  commerce  had  prevented  adequate  importation. 
It  was  plausible  to  insist  that  the  country  must  endeavour  to 
raise  her  own  food  supply  firom  her  own  area,  and  not  be 
dependent  on  maritime  intercourse  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  it  seemed  possible  that  by  artificially  maintaining  a  high 
price,  agricultural  production  might  be  so  stimulated  as  to 
call  forth  an  ample  supply  in  good  years,  and  a  sufficient 
supply  in  bad  ones.  This  was  only,  after  all,  a  modification 
of  the  immemorial  policy  of  the  country',  in  seeking  to  foster 
a  vigorous  rural  population  and  provide  adequate  food. 

But  times  had  changed  since  the  English  Revolution.  ^  *'»  <^ 
The  public  interest  no  longer  coincided  with  the  private  the  latid- 
interests  of  the  landlord  class,  as  had  been  approximately  the  a  euJt! 
case  in  1689';  it  had  come  to  be  closely  associated  with  the 
private  interest  of  the  manufacturers.    The  hardware  and 
textile  industries  were  becoming  the  chief  source  from  which 
the  wealth  of  the  country  was  derived.   Shipping  was  needed, 
to  fetch  materials  and  to  cany  away  finished  goods ;  it  had 
long  ceased  to  have  much  employment  in  exporting  our 
surplus  com.    Maritime  prosperity  was  bound  up  with  the 
development  of  industry ;  the  shipping  interest  was  indifferent 
to  the  maintenance  of  English  tillage;  and  might  even  be 
opposed  to  it,  since  the  regular  importation  of  com  would 

^  55  Geo.  m.  c.  26.  3  See  above,  p.  85. 

*  See  above,  pp.  541,  642. 
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AJ>.  1776   open  ap  lines  of  steady  trade.   It  was  clear,  moreover,  that  for 
^  the  well-being  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  cheap  food  was 

of  the  highest  importance.  The  com  law  of  1689  had  tended 
to  increaBe  the  normal  food  supply  of  the  country  and  to 
make  prices  steady;  it  had  not  been  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  capitalist  employer,  and  it  had  made  for  the 
tothedetri'  oomfort  of  the  labourer  on  the  whole.  But  the  attempt  to 
camwLrs.  maintain  a  high  price,  so  as  to  extort  a  sufficient  supply 
from  the  soil  of  England,  imposed  a  very  serious  burden  on 
all  consumers.  Had  it  been  in  the  clear  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, it  might  have  been  borne  patiently;  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  policy  was  only  in  the  obvious  interest  of  a 
class,  and  as  it  could  be  depicted  as  demanding  the  sacrifice 
of  the  masses  of  the  population  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
class,  it  was  resented  accordingly. 

The  issue,  which  had  been  concealed  when  the  com- 
promise of  1773  was  adopted,  came  into  clear  light  in 
1815.  Industrial  progress  had  changed  the  internal  balanoe 
of  the  economic  powers  within  the  realm.  The  poli^ 
of  stimulating  agriculture,  to  meet  both  home  require- 
ments and  foreign  demand  according  to  circumstances,  was 
ceasing  to  be  practical  in  1773;  in  1815  it  was  an  utter 
It  did  not  anachronism.  The  advocates  of  protection  fisdled  to  recognise 
^a^i  that  under  altered  circumstances,  the  measures  which  had 
27^'^  served  to  stimulate  agriculture  in  the  eighteenth  oentoiy 
eneawrage  ^^j^  j^q  longer  applicable.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  of 
the  food  supply  had  entirely  changed,  at  the  time  when  the 
home  demand  increased  so  much  that  England  ceased  to  be 
a  corn-exporting  country.  So  long  as  it  had  been  possible 
to  count  upon  outflow,  it  was  feasible  by  legislative  regulation 
to  affect  its  rate,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  steady  supply 
within  the  country ;  but  when  the  range  of  home  prices  was 
so  high  that  there  was  no  foreign  demand  for  Elnglish  wheat, 
the  mere  prohibition  of  import^  except  at  &mine  piiceSy  could 
have  no  effect  in  rendering  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
stable.  Indeed,  the  new  enactment  only  served  to  exaggerate 
the  variations  which  necessarily  occurred  with  differences  in 
the  seasons ;  the  effect  of  the  C!om  Law  of  1815  was  to 
render  farming  a  highly  speculative  business.  The  normal 
food  production,  with  the  existing  methods,  was  insufficient 
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for  the  population^    In  years  of  scarcity  a  comparatively  ^^-  ^''^e 
small  deficiency  in  the  crop  immediately  caused  a  startling 
rise  in  price.   Encouraged  by  these  rates,  farmers  would  break 
up  more  ground  and  take  crops  on  a  larger  area,  but  a  year 
or  two  of  lower  prices  would  soon  compel  them  to  give  up  suadyapri' 
the  task  of  trying  to  grow  wheat,  except  on  their  better  land ;  improve- 
the  uncultivated  area  was  often  left  wild,  without  any  attempt  "'*^' 
at  laying  down  pasture.    The  most  serious  of  these  variations 
of  price  occurred  just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.    In 
January  1816,  notwithstemding  the   protective  legislation, 
wheat  was  selling  at  528,  6(2.^;  owing  to  a  deficient  harvest 
in  1816,  not  so  much  in  our  own  country  as  abroad,  the  price 
rose  very  rapidly,  and  in  June  1817  stood  at  117«.".     Similar 
startling  fluctuations  characterised  the  end  of  the  period,  and 
rendered  the  former's  business  a  constant  speculation  in 
which  hundreds  were  ruined*. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  true  that  only  a  section 
of  the  landed  interest,  the  proprietors  and  the  tithe-owners, 
gedned  by  the  continuance  of  the  traditional  policy  with 
regard  to  com,  while  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the 
deamess  of  bread  were  felt  by  consumers  in  all  classes  The 
uncertainty  and  scarcity  in  regard  to  food,  which  had  been 
temporarily  introduced  by  the  war,  continued  to  cause  in- 
creasing distresa  No  substantial  diiference  was  made  by 
the  slicUng  scale  of  1828^  which  permitted  foreign  com  to  be 
imported  and  warehoused,  on  the  payment  of  duties,  if  it  was 
sold  for  consumption  at  home.  Some  relaxation  was  indeed 
allowed  in  the  &mine  year  of  1823,  but  on  the  whole  the 
system  of  protection  was  strictly  maintained,  but  with  more  and 
more  hesitation^  till  it  was  at  length  abandoned  in  1846  ^ 

1  The  Committee  of  1821  belieTed  that  enough  wheat  was  grown  for  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  Bepori  from  Select  Committee  to  whom  the  eeveral 
Petitions  eomplaimng  of  the  depreued  etate  of  offricuUwe  were  referred  (Beport^ 
etc.,  1821,  xz.  9) ;  whfle  that  of  1888  recognised  that  we  were  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies  "  in  years  of  ordinary  production."   Tb.  1888,  y.  6. 

^  Tooke,  n.  p.  4.  a  Tooke,  n.  18. 

*  One  Parliamentary  Committee  after  another  reported  on  the  state  of  the 
sgricaltaral  interest.  In  1821  it  was  shown  that  there  had  been  many  failnres 
among  the  farmers  in  Dorsetshire  in  the  preceding  years.   Beporte,  1821,  ix.  188. 

«  9  Geo.  IV.  o.  80. 

*  Sir  B.  Peel's  sliding  scale  in  1842  was  qoite  an  inadequate  reform. 

*  9  and  10  Yict.  c.  22. 
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AJ>.  1776         264.    The  anomalies  of  the  system  of  representation  at 
Ti^ark-  *^®  beginning  of  last  century  were  a  discouragement  to  the 
ingelas$es  artisans  in  seeking  for  redress  on  conservative  lines.    The 
fikOed  to     operatives  and  labourers  had  reason  to  be  embittered  at  the 
fJ^^vmder  fail^ire  of  the  government  to  administer  the  law  of  the  land 
^exi$ting  gg  contained  in  the  Statute  book,  and  to  enforce  rea£K)nable 
rates  of  wages  by  authority.     It  was  a  still  greater  grievance 
that  they  were  prevented  from  trying  to  do  their  best  for 
themselves,  and  that  all  attempts  on  their  part  at  collective 
bargaining  were  treated  as  criminal    The  measures  which 
had  been  devised  in  old  days  for  the  protection  of  the  work- 
man were  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter,  while  those  which 
^  iuffend  limited  his  powers  of  self-defence  against  capitalist  oppression 

from  the  _     ,  •  /•  mi  •  t> 

pasting  of  were  re-enactcd'  m  a  more  strmgent  fonn.  The  passing  of 
aomMfia-  the  Combination  Act  of  1799',  which  was  amended  and  re- 
**^  ^^'  affirmed  in  1800»,  was  on  the  face  of  it  a  piece  of  gross  injustice ; 
and  the  information  regarding  the  history  of  the  measure  is 
so  slight,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
reason  for  inflicting  it.  There  was  much  distress  in  the 
country,  and  long  debates  took  place  in  both  houses  in  1800 
on  the  best  methods  of  alleviating  the  general  suffering;  but 
there  were  no  special  features  in  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  day  which  render  the  introduction  of  such  a  drastic 
measure  at  all  intelligible. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  motives,  whidi 
weighed  with  the  Government  of  the  day  in  1799,  were  political 
•^*^!]Jf^and  not  merely  economic.  This  bill  gave  an  additional 
pame.  Weapon  to  deal  with  those  who  were  concerned  in  any  out- 
breaks which  might  arise  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  and  it 
provided  an  engine  for  suppressing  seditious  societies,  which 
might  cloak  themselves  under  a  pretence  of  trade  objects! 

^  See  Vol.  z.t  also  S.  and  B.  Webb,  Trade  Unioniim^  63. 

*  39  Geo.  m.  o.  81.    An  Act  to  prevent  vnlanofvl  coniinnatione  ofworhmtn. 

*  89  and  40  Geo.  m.  c.  106.  The  principal  modification  was  the  addxtkn  d 
§§  18  to  22  which  gave  greater  fadlities  for  arbitration  between  mastera  and  mea 
on  any  trade  diq;»ate8,  and  |  17  which  rendered  oombinationa  among  mastca 
illegal. 

*  This  Tiew  is  confirmed  hj  the  fact  that  a  very  serera  measure  against 
debating  societies  passed  in  the  same  year.  89  Geo.  HI.  o.  79.  The  ooly 
suggestion  I  hare  come  across  of  a  connection  between  workmen's  societiea  and 
seditioos  gatherings  oocors  in  April  1801,  before  the  Combination  Acta  had  rendered 
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The  measure  seems  to  have  been  rushed  throucfh  the  House  a.d.  1776 

^        ,  I860 

of  Commons  under  the  influence  of  panic ;  its  earlier  stages 
were  taken  on  three  successive  nights^  There  were  no 
petitions  in  its  &vour  and  there  is  no  report  of  any  debate  in 
Hansard ;  it  was  not  introduced  because  of  pressure  from  the 
outside,  but  it  was  hurried  on  by  Qovemment.  The  Bill  was 
not  accepted  so  readily  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  ond  de§pite 
House  of  Lords.  The  London  artisans  had  come  to  hear  of  agairut  Hs 
the  proposal  which  was  being  pushed  on  so  fiwt,  and  the  Calico  •"•'"''**^ 
Printers  petitioned  the  Lords  against  it.  Counsel  was  heard 
on  their  iKdhalf,  and  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  thought  it 
worth  while  to  divide  the  House,  though  the  Qovemment 
carried  the  day.  But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here,  as  there 
were  numerous  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country  point- 
ing at  the  injustice  of  the  Act  and  demanding  its  repeal'. 
The  matter  came  up  for  re-consideration  in  the  next 
session;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  motives 
for  introducing  the  Bill,  there  were,  in  the  then  temper  of 
the  legislature,  valid  economic  grounds  for  msdntaining  the 
measure.  Parliament  had  honestly  considered  the  practica- 
bility of  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and  had  come  to 
the  deliberate  conclusion  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would 
be  futile  so  far  as  the  labourers  were  concerned,  and  would 

Trade  Soeieties  criminal.  '*At  the  same  period  seditious  emissaries  were  first 
deteeted  endeaTonring  to  excite  insurrection  among  the  mannfactnrers  of  different 
parts  of  Lancashire.  This  was  to  be  done  by  associating  as  many  as  possible 
uider  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  •nearly  similar  to  that  adopted  in  London  and 
which,  with  an  account  of  the  secret  sign  which  accompanied  it,  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  various  quarters  to  Qovemment  and  laid  before  your  Committee; 
dangerouB  meetings  were  disguised,  as  in  London,  under  the  appearance  of 
Friendly  Societies,  for  the  relief  of  Sick  Members."  Second  Beport  from  Com^ 
mitUt  of  Secrecy  reUuive  to  State  of  Ireland.  Heportg,  reprints,  1801.  First 
sehes,  x.  831. 

1  17, 18, 19  June,  1799.    Common$  JowmaUt  uv.  pp.  653,  662,  666. 

*  Comnuma  Journals,  ly.  645.  The  London  petition  runs  thus :  "  That  during 
the  last  session,  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  unlawful  Combination  of  Workmen, 
...and  that  the  said  Act  by  the  Use  of  such  uncertain  Terms,  and  others  of  the 
same  Nature,  has  created  new  Crimes  of  boundless  Extent,  to  which  are  affixed 
Fines,  Forfeiture  and  Imprisonment,... and  that  in  many  Parts  of  the  said  Act,  the 
Law  is  materially  changed  to  the  great  Injury  of  all  Journeymen  and  Workmen; 
and  that,  if  it  be  not  repealed  it  will  hereafter  be  dangerous  for  the  Petitioners  to 
converse  with  one  another,  or  even  with  their  own  Families;  and  that  its  im- 
mediate Tendency  is  to  excite  Distrust  and  Jealousy  between  their  Masters  and 
them,  and  to  destroy  the  Trades  and  Manufactures  it  purports  to  protect." 
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A.D.  1776  probably  be  mischievous  to  trade.  They  might  readily  believe 
~^^^'  that  if  a  fixed  minimum  of  wages,  even  when  it  emanated 
firom  public  authority,  %vas  an  evil  and  tended  to  aggravate 
distress,  the  attempts  of  private  individuals  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  enforce  such  regulations  by 
the  strength  of  a  combination,  were  still  more  to  be  deprecated; 
this  seemed  to  be  doing  a  bad  thing  in  the  worst  possible 
way.  There  was  a  diametric  opposition  between  the  operatives, 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  uphold  the  Elizabethan  -poMcy,  and 
the  legislature,  which  regarded  the  old  system  as  mischievous, 
and  felt  justified  in  treating  all  efforts  to  restore  it  indirectly 
as  criminal. 
Friendiff  The  Act  did  not  afiTect  associations  which  existed  for 

eotuinwd  approved  objects,  but  merely  the  employment  of  the  powerful 
*««****»  weapon  of  combination  for  purposes  which  the  legislature 
regarded  as  mischievous^  There  was  at  this  time  a  very 
general  interest  in  Friendly  Societies,  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Qovemment  to  give  them  a  better  status.  The 
Act,  which  Mr  Boee  had  carried  through  in  1793',  had  en- 
couraged these  societies  to  bring  their  constitutions  and 
rules  before  the  justices  for  approval ;  and  conferred  on  them 
a  definite  legal  status  if  they  did  so ;  as  these  bodies  were 
able  to  use  Aeir  funds  to  assist  their  members  when  out  of 
work  or  when  travelling  in  search  of  it',  a  considerable  field 
of  activity  in  connection  with  trade  afiairs  was  open  to  them 

There  appear  to  have  been  many  such  societies  in  all  parts  of 

• 

1  "All  oontraot8...made...betw6en  any  journeymen  mannfactnien  or  other 
'workmen..Jor  obtaining  an  adTanoe  of  wage6,...le88ening  or  altering  their  cr 
any  of  their  usual  honrs  or  time  of  working...or  for  preventing  or  himi^tring  uj 
person  or  persons  from  employing  whomsoever  he,  she  or  th^  shaU  think  proper 
to  employ  in  his  her  or  their  hnsiness,  or  for  controlling...any  peraon  or  peraooi 
carrying  on  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  in  the  conduct  or  managenMot 
thereof,  shaU  be...illegal."   89  Geo.  m.  c  81. 

•  88  Geo.  m.  o.  5i.  An  Ad  for  th€  EneownagemeiU  qf  IHmilf 
SociUieM. 

>  A  dear  account  of  the  objects  of  one  of  these  societies  will  be  found  in  ths 
evidence  given  before  a  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Gonmions  in  1794.  It  is  ekar 
that  an  out-of  work  benefit  was  allowed  and  it  was  also  stated  that  there  was  not 
one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  Wodoombers  that  did  not  belong  to  some  society. 
William  Eales'  evidence,  0.  J.  xlix.  p.  828.  The  practice  of  associating  for  trade 
objects  and  other  benefits  had  existed  among  the  woolcombers  for  many  years. 
See  above,  pp.  508  and  652  n.  8. 
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England^  and  the  total  membership  was  enormous*.    Just  a.d.  1776 
because  there  were  such  fiMdlities  for  the  formation  of  legiti- 
mate associations,  the  Legislature  would  have  less  scruple  in 
prohibiting  the  formation  of  trade  societies,  and  the  diversion  hutassocia- 
of  the  activities  of  friendly  societies  to  purposes  of  which  trade  pur- 
neither  the  legislature  nor  the  justices  approved*.  ^S^  to^ 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  determination  of  the  legis-  J^»«- 
lature  to  maintain  these  Acts  becomes  intelligible,  and  we 
can  also  get  clearer  light  on  the  difficult  question  as  to  the 

^  Very  foil  infonnatioii  in  regard  to  thase  societies  in  the  Newcastle  district  is 
preserved  in  five  volimiee  in  the  British  Mnseam,  marked  8275.  bb.  1 — 6.  Most  of 
the  societies  confined  their  benefits  to  sick  members  and  saperannnation,  and 
make  no  explicit  provision  for  ont-of -work  benefits.  This  occurs,  however,  in  the 
Clerks'  Society  (rule  11,  1807),  a  member  of  which  who  lost  his  employment  was 
allowed  10«.  a  week  for  26  weeks.  In  the  society  instituted  among  Messrs  Angas' 
coachmakers,  temporary  loss  of  work  (p.  19)  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  case  of  **  diffi- 
culty and  distress,  that  its  benevolence  cannot  relieve  in  any  competent  degree  " ; 
this  society's  rules  had  several  fines  for  industrial  offences,  and  are  framed  from 
a  capitalist  standpoint.  The  Maltsters'  Society  (1796),  apparently  of  small  masters, 
also  took  cognisance  of  trade  o£fences  (rules  4, 16).  The  Masons,  rule  20  (1811), 
recommends  **  that  all  persons  thereto  belonging  do  encourage  one  another  in  their 
respective  trades  and  occupations  " ;  this  probably  refers  to  dealing  at  one  another's 
shops ;  but  it  appears  that  the  trade  ideas  and  benefit  dub  aims  were  not  kept 
distinct. 

s  Compare  the  interesting  statistics  for  each  county  appended  to  Mr  George 
Bose's  Observaiiona  on  the  Poor  La%o9, 1805.  He  gives  the  total  membership  for 
England  and  Wales  at  704,350  (TaUe,  Appendix) ;  in  1815  it  had  increased  to 
"925,439  being  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  poptilation."  Bechey,  Oonati- 
iuHmi  of  Friendly  Sodetiea  (1826),  p.  49. 

*  The  justices  had  no  authority  to  enquire  into  the  real  as  distinguished  from 
the  ostensible  objects  of  an  association  applying  to  them.  "  Every  Society  which 
professed  to  provide  for  sickness  or  old  age  and  declared  no  unlawful  purpose  was 
neceasarily  admitted."  Meport  from  ike  Select  Committee  on  the  Lawe  respecting 
Friendly  Societiee  (1826),  iv.  826,  printed  psgn.  6.  Mr  Bechey  quotes  the 
allegation  that  the  Friendly  Societies  "have  been  too  frequently  converted 
into  engines  of  abuse  by  paying  weekly  sums  to  Artisans  out  of  work,  and  have 
thereby  encouraged  combinations  among  workmen  not  less  injurious  to  the 
misguided  members  than  to  the  Public  Weal."  Constitution  of  Friendly  Societies 
(1826),  55.  Some  instances  were  noted  in  Lancashire  about  1815.  "  The  regulations 
of  hattera,  smaU-ware  weavers  and  other  trades,  have  appeared  in  print  and  are  of 
the  most  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  character,  and  are  well  known  to  be  enforced 
with  the  most  rigid  severity.  Societies  are  formed  of  persons  carrying  on  the 
same  business,  ostensibly  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  relieving  the  members  in 
time  of  sickness,  but  in  reality  for  the  maintenance  of  illegal  combinations,  from 
the  funds  of  which  a  supply  is  obtained  for  the  most  illegal  purposes.  On  the  6th 
or  7th  of  March  1817,  a  supply  of  £20  was  sent  from  a  Society  of  Cotton  Spinners 
for  the  purpose  of  asHisting  in  the  illegal  object  of  a  body  of  several  thousand 
persons  proceeding  in  regular  array  to  London,  under  pretence  of  presenting 
a  petition  to  the  Prince  Begent."  W.  D.  Evans,  Charge  to  the  Orand  Jwy,  17, 
a  tract  to  which  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  Mr  S.  Webb. 
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AJ).  1776 
—1850. 


though  thii 
UH»s  not 
tjfstemati- 
eally 
enforetd. 


an  intenae 
tense  of 
injustice 
was  roused. 


enforoement  of  the  Acta  The  general  impression  created  by 
the  careful  investigations  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Webb^  is  that  the 
Act,  though  enforced  spasmodically  and  occasionally  with 
great  severity,  remained  to  a  considerable  extent  a  dead 
letter.  The  workman  had  on  the  whole  been  endeavouring 
to  insist  that  existing  laws  should  be  carried  out:  and  the 
mere  £ACt  of  combination  for  this  purpose  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  illegal  The  Glasgow  Cotton  Weavers  were 
allowed  to  combine  to  obtain  a  decision  on  the  rates  of 
wages;  but  their  leaders  were  arrested  as  criminals,  when 
they  tried  to  enforce  the  rate  themselves  and  organised 
a  strike*.  In  various  trades  the  practice  of  arranging  a  Ust 
at  a  conference  between  masters  and  men  was  in  vogue',  and 
though  this  might  have  easily  led  to  breaches  of  the  Combi- 
nation Laws,  it  was  apparently  held  that,  where  the  masters 
were  ready  to  meet  the  men  in  conferences  publicly  called, 
the  idea  of  conspiracy  hardly  came  in.  There  certainly  were 
cases  when  the  masters  had  a  very  strong  case  under  the 
Acts,  and  did  not  invoke  their  assistance^;  so  that  it  is 
probably  true  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  law  was  not  often 
set  in  motion,  and  that  things  went  on  in  an  ordinary  way, 
as  if  no  such  statute  was  in  existence*.  In  case  of  any 
dispute  between  masters  and  men,  or  of  a  strike,  the  em- 
ployers were  able  to  have  recourse  to  this  Act  at  any  moment, 
and  summarily  to  crush  all  opposition;  and  the  severe 
sentences  which  were  inflicted  under  the  Act  on  Bolton 
Calico  Printers  in  1817,  and  on  the  Sheffield  Scissors  Grinders 
in  1816,  must  have  rankled  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the 
victims.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  existence 
of  the  Acts,  even  when  spasmodically  enforced,  affected 
rates  of  pay  or  increased  the  privations  of  the  working  claases, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  added  inmiensely  to 
their  sense  of  wretchedness  and  helplessnesa    The  impotence 


1  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  58,  65.  <  See  ftbove,  p.  63S. 

*  Lists  of  Prices  were  agreed  ou  by  the  London  Printers  iu  1805,  sod  bj  the 
London  Coopers  in  1818,  1616,  and  1819 ;  by  the  Bmshmakers  in  1806,  and  then 
were  strong  societies  among  the  Cabinet  Makers  in  Edinburgh,  Looden  and 
Dnblin.    Webb,  cp.  dt,  66—68. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  642  n. 

*  See  the  quotation  from  George  White  in  Webb,  op.  cit.  68. 
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of  the  artisans  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  time.  Nor  ^^^^^ 
were  their  leaders  inclined  at  first  to  take  any  part  in 
legislative  movements  for  improving  any  particular  social 
conditions;  their  energies  were  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  a  share  of  political  power^  in  the  hope  that 
they  could  then  remedy  all  their  wrongs.  Their  keenest 
feeling  was  a  sense  of  the  injustice  done  them,  and  of  the 
hopelessness  of  attaining  real  redress  until  they  had  an 
effective  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

266.    While  the  working  classes  were  waiting  angrily  for  ^*«  ^ 
the  power  and  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  their  views,  Pariia-  ^ 
Parliament  seemed  to  be  singularly  supine.    At  no  previous  *"^^ 
time  of  widely  diffused  suffering  throughout  the  country  had 
the  Legislature  been  content  to  remain  so  inert  as  it  was  in 
the  period  after  the  long  wars.    An  impression  began  to  be 
disseminated  that  the  propertied  classes  were  wholly  in- 
different to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.    But  this  was  not  the 
case ;  the  inaction  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  due  to  the 
opinion,  which  had  become  more  and  more  prevalent  among 
educated  men,  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was  injurious  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  ^  otfrnot 
community,  and  that  no  legislative  remedy  could  be  devised  UffiiUHon 
which  would  really  mitigate  the  miseries  of  the  poor.    It  was 
not  so  much  that  Parliament  failed  to  devise  satis&ctory 
remedies,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  that  the  Legislature  regarded  itself  as  excused  fix>m  at- 
tempting to  find  either  pcdliatives  or  a  cure. 

The  paralysis  which  affected  State  action  during  this 
period,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  economic 
experts  of  the  day.    Ricardo,  Malthus,  the  elder  Mill  and  vtasdue 
other  writers  of  the  school  of  Adam  Smith,  were  clear  and  Jiuenee  of 
vigorous  thinkers,  who  were  keenly  interested  in  developing  ^^I^ 
the  science  which  he  had  founded.    They  added  immensely  to 
the  understanding  of  some  aspects  of  social  and  economic 
progress ;  but  as  guides  on  practical  matters  they  were  most 
misleading.    They  were  wholly  unaware  that  the  principles 
they  enunciated  were  only  true  under  certain  limitationa 

^  Adolph  Held,  Zwei  Bdcher  tmr  BoeitUen  geachichu  Englandst  p.  340. 
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AJ>.1776  Adam  Smith's  practical  sense  had  saved  him  firom  the 
exaggeration  into  which  they  fell;  he  dealt  with  concrete 
instances  and  the  actual  life  of  a  nation.    His  disciples 

^^^2^^    followed  him  in  separating  out  the  economic  side  of  human 


thmr  at-     life,  but  they  treated  it  as  if  it  were  an  independent  entity, 

noHonai     and  uot  as  conditioned  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the 

*oeaitk,      oommunity,  and  by  the  personal  welfare  of  the  citizens.    It  is 

oonvenient  for  purposes  of  investigation  to  separate  the 

economic  from  other  aspects  of  society;  but  the  student  who 

allows  himself  to  forget  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  abstraction, 

and  that  the  economic  fistctors  and  functions  he  studies  have 

no  separate  existence  of  their  own,  is  not  likely  to  deal  wisely 

^md  judiciously  with  practical  issues.     The  principles  of 

H^atural  Liberty,  which  formed  the  basis  of  Adam  Smith's 

criticism  of  actual  measures,  were  accepted  by  his  disciples  as 

and  ware    an  ideal  which  they  strove  to  realise.     Even  if  Bicardo  and 

^!SZring   the  Manchester  School  were  right  in  thinking  that  a  thorough- 

^SSSS    going  acceptance  of  laisaez  /aire  was  essential,  in  their  age. 

lain.         £qy  the  most  rapid  accumulation  of  material  goods,  it  did  not 

necessarily  follow  that  this  policy  was  the  wisest  for  the 

personal  welfare  of  individuals  generally,  or  the  continued 

maintenance  of  sound  national  life. 

The  National  Wealth,  of  which  Economic  Science  treats, 
is  after  all  an  abstraction ;  the  component  parts,  of  which  it 
actually  consists,  are  by  no  means  the  same  in  different 
countries,  or  in  the  same  country  at  different  times.  Hence, 
free  play  for  the  economic  forces,  which  form  and  maintain 
the  actual  national  wealth  at  any  given  time  and  place,  must 
necessarily  work  out  somewhat  differently  at  distinct  stages 
of  social  development.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  England  had  reached  a  phase  of  her  histoiy  when 
capital  had  become  the  predominant  fitctor  in  her  material 
prosperity.  Her  political  power  rested  on  the  expansion  of 
her  commerce,  rather  than  on  the  resources  of  her  soil ;  and 
the  moneyed  men  had  completely  ajsserted  a  right  to  be 
treated  with  greater  consideration  than  the  landed  interest. 
In  manufacturing  also,  the  triumph  of  capitalism  had  been 
complete,  as  machinery  rather  than  human  labour  had  become 
the  more  important  element  in  the  production  of  goods. 
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National  interests  seemed  to  be  involved*  in  giving  play  to  Ml^^ 
the  captains  of  industry  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without 
let  or  hindrance.    Those  who  regarded  freedom  for  enterprise 
as  an  ideal,  were  inclined  to  insist  that  it  was  a  natural  right 
which  had  been  preserved  by  constitutional  safeguards'.    A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave  a  new  reading 
of  the  rights  of  Englishmen.    **  The  right  of  every  man  to  ^?^^W^ 
employ  the  Capital  he  inherits  or  has  acquired  according  to  ti^  «»- 
his  own  discretion  without  molestation  or  obstruction,  so  long  freely 
as  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  or  property  of  others  ^{^J^lf^ 
one  of  those  privileges  which  the  free  and  happy  Constitution 
of  this  Country  has  long  accustomed  every  Briton  to  consider 
as  his  birth-right'."    The  body  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed   had   definitely  adopted    the  standpoint  of  the 
economic  experts  of  the  day,  and  they  in  turn  constituted 
themselves  the  apologists  of  the  enterprising  capitalists.     In 
looking  back  we  can  see  that,  while  it  was  necessary  to  sweep 
away  the  barriers  to  industrial  progress,  something  might 
have  been  done  to  mitigate  the  evils  by  which  the  change  was 
accompanied.    But  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  believe 
that  all  attempts  at  interference  with  the  free  play  of  enter-  ^|f 
prise  were  mischievous,  and  the  language  adopted  by  economic  traditumal 
experts  accentuated  the  differences  and  widened  the  breach  ****** 
between  the  various  elements  in  the  community.    The  prac- 
tical partisanship  of  such  classical  writers  as  Ricardo.  Malthus, 
and  Mill,  together  with  the  pronouncements  of  the  Manchester 
School,  comes  out  in  the  attitude  they  took  towards  those 
who  laid  stress  on  elements  other  than  capital  in  national 
prosperity.    In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  09  to  (he 
working  classes  continued  to  hold  to  the  Elizabethan  view  oist^'to 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  foster  a  busy  and  prosperous  work-  '****'••'*" 
ing  class;  and  economic  experts  denounced  them  for  their 
ignorance,  and  solemnly  warned  as  to  the  consequences  of     ,  , 
their  shortsighted  folly.    The  landed  interest,  who  adhered  to  eamedienoy 
the  traditional  principle  as  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  and  a  native 
encouraging  agriculture,  in  order  to  maintain  the  food  supply -^j^^y^ 

1  On  the  fact  that  the  promotion  of  national  economic  interests  most  always 
isTonr  the  interests  of  certain  classes  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  see  above,  p.  16. 
I  On  the  tradition  of  freedom  in  economic  matters,  see  above,  p.  286. 
•  Qaoted  by  S.  and  B.  Webb  from  Reports,  1806,  m.  12. 
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A J>.  1776   of  the  country,  were  held  up  to  Bcom  for  their  flelfishneaB, 

—1850.      rj^^  economic  science  of  the  day  supplied  admirable  weapons 

inertased    for  mutual  reciimination,  and  helped  to  embitter  the  relations 

kUtemess.   of  class  with  class ;  but  the  general  policy  which  it  approved 

was  that  of  letting  things  drift,  and  the  House  of  Commons 

was  nervously  afraid  of  taking  any  step  which,  in  the  opinion 

of  economic  experts,  might  in  any  way  injure  the  trade  of  our 

merchants  and  manu&cturers. 

This  indisposition  to  act  was  specially  noticeable  in  re- 
gard to  matters  which  affected  the  well-being  of  the  working 
classes.  The  masters  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  unscrupulous  advocates  of  their  own 
interests ;  some  of  them  were  prepared  to  accept  the  legis- 
^  .  ,  lative  interference  which  was  demanded  by  the  handa  The 
Ecofnomttu  thoroughgoing  support  of  the  capitalist  position  was  under- 
taken by  economic  experts,  and  the  doctrines  they  propounded 
led  men  to  think  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  not 
only  their  misfortune  but  their  &ult»  and  that  to  try  to  aid 
them  was  foolish  and  mischievous.  This  was  the  impression 
produced  on  public  opinion  by  the  theory  of  the  Wages  Fund 
and  the  teaching  of  Malthus  in  regard  to  population. 

The  Classical  Economists  were  apparently  unaware  that  in 
their  studies  of  particular  problems  they  were  necessarily 
examining  the  phenomena  in  a  form  which  was  determined 
by  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  their  own  time. 
Their  analysis  was  acute  and  of  permanent  value;  but  in 
attempting  to  give  the  results  they  reached  a  scientific 
character,  the  economists  were  occasionally  guilty  of  hastjr 
g«merdU9Rd  generalisation.    Political  Economy  co-ordinates  recent  ex- 
^eciai  con-  perience  and  lays  down  the  *  law^ '  as  to  what  will  happen  so 
^^^   long  as  social  and  physical  conditions  remain  unchanged; 
^  but  social  and  physical  conditions  are  always  changing,  and 

throwing  the  formulae  of  the  economist  out  of  date.  The 
positive  doctrines  of  the  classical  economists  were  received 
with  exaggerated  deference  in  their  own  day  as  if  they 
had  enunciated  maximfl  which  hold  good  for  all  time ;  a  re- 
action has  since  set  in,  and  their  teaching  has  been  unduly 

1  On  the  confusion  consequent  on  the  use  of  this  term  in  Eoonoiiiics,  ms 
Cunningham,  A  Pita  for  Pure  Theory,  in  Economic  Beviewt  n.  87, 41. 
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disparaged  It  is  possible,  however,  at  this  date  to  give  them  ^Rvl^^^ 
discriminating  appreciation*    The   doctrine  of  the  Wages 
Fund,  and  the  popular  dread  of  over-population,  were  well- 
founded  in  fact,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  put 
but  in  so  far  as  the  teaching,  which  was  true  in  the  ex- doctrine  of 
oeptional  conditions  of  the  time,  was  formulated  in  principles  Fund*^' 
which  were  supposed  to  be  valid  for  all  future  ages,  it  was  c!!n^amed 
mistaken  and  misleading. 

The  exponents  of  the  Wages  Fund  maintained  the  position 
that  it  was  impossible  for  combinations  of  workmen  to  raise 
wages.  They  held  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  necessarily 
determined  by  the  relation  between  the  numbers  applying 
for  work  and  the  fund  set  apart  by  the  capitalists  for  the 
payment  of  wagea  This  principle  is  convenient  for  purposes 
of  special  analysis ;  at  any  given  moment  there  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fiact,  a  wages  fund  which  consists  of  all  the  money  available 
there  and  then  for  paying  labour.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  this  sum  is  in  any  sense  fixed ;  as  it  I 

is  constantly  fluctuating,  according  as  masters  find  it  worth  | 

their  while  to  set  a  greater  or  a  smaller  amount  of  labour  ' 

at  work.    The  Classical  Economists  were  guilty  of  neglecting  oU  effort*  \ 

this  constant  fluctuation  in  the  sums  assigned  to  the  payment  ofiabouren 
of  wages ;  the  circumstances  of  their  time  did  not  allow  them  ^^^ 
to  observe  it.    As  a  matter  of  &ct  the  wages  fund  was 
practically  stationary  during  the  period  of  depression  which  | 

succeeded  the  war.  This  fund  appeared  to  be  fixed,  because 
the  conditions  which  would  have  enabled  masters  to  raise 
wages  were  rarely  realised  This  was  particularly  true  of 
those  trades  in  which  the  cost  of  production  by  machinery 
and  by  hand  were  nearly  balanced.  If  the  rates  of  payment 
to  labour  were  raised,  then  production  by  hand  would  be  un- 
remunerative,  and  it  would  be  displaced  by  the  introduction 
of  machines ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  prices  improved  and  it 
became  profitable  to  manu&cture  on  a  larger  scale,  it  would 
pay  to  introduce  machines  rather  than  to  increase  the  number 
of  hands.  The  competition  of  machinery  gave  a  regular  »«<»  M^ 
fixity  to  the  wages  fund  at  this  time;  but  the  Classical e/ee«tVe 
Economists  allowed  themselves  to  generalise  fix>m  the  circnui' j^ef^ 
stances  of  their  own  day,  as  if  they  were  normal  for  all  time. 
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^i86a  ^^  They  did  not  attempt  to  investigate  the  conditions  which 
tend  feo  render  the  wages  fund  steady  for  a  time,  and  preclude 
the  increase  of  the  labourers'  wages  during  that  period.  The 
labourers  were  poorly  paid,  not  because  the  wages  fund 
invariable,  but  because  the  introduction  of  machinery 
restricting  it  at  the  time ;  this  was  precisely  the  view  taken 
by  the  labourers,  though  they  gave  it  less  cumbrous  and 
more  forcible  expression. 

While  eoononusts  denounced  the  ineptitude  of  all  efforts 
on  the  part  of  labourers  to  raise  the  rates  of  wages,  they  weie 
equally  scomfiil  of  all  philanthropic  proposals  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  All  poverty  was  said  to  be  due 
to  the  increase  of  population  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  it  seemed  to  follow 
that  any  charity,  which  gave  the  opportunity  for  more  rapid 
multiplication,  would  increase  the  evil  it  professed  to  relieve. 
7%«  Mat-  xt^is  ^3s  the  position  of  the  followers  of  Malthua^  and  his 
doctrine  modo  of  Statement  gave  some  excuse  for  the  exaggeratum; 
he  based  his  doctrine  on  a  very  careful  inductive  aigum^it 
He  cites  instances  from  eveiy  age,  from  eveiy  climate,  and 
from  every  soil,  to  show  that  there  is  everywhere  a  t&Dd&Disj 
for  population  to  increase  fitster  than  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence ;  and  he  draws  from  it  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  anxiety  which  politicians  displayed,  to  provide  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  population  as  an  element  in  national  power, 
was  quite  illusory.  The  difficulty  lay,  not  in  the  birth-rate, 
but  in  the  raising  of  children  to  be  efficient  men  and 
women;  a  low  rate  of  in£uit  mortality  seemed  to  him  to  be 
on  the  whole  the  best  guarantee  for  a  sound  and  weQ- 
nourished  population. 
%]^^  Qf  The  conditions  of  society,  at  the  time  when  Malthns 
proewring  wroto,  woro  such  as  to  render  the  truth  of  his  principle 
obvious  when  once  it  was  stated.  On  the  one  side  there  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  additional  means  of  sub- 
sistence; the  war  imposed  hindrances  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies  from  abroad;  and  though  agriculturists  were  busy 
in  ploughing  up  waste  ground  and  taking  in  a  larger  area 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  they  were  finding  that  the  task 
of  adding  to  the  regular  produce  became  harder  and  harden 
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The  means  of  subaistenoe  could  only  be  procured  with  aA.p.  1776 
severer  strain  at  that  time;  the  obstacles,  that  had  thus 
to  be  overcome,  are  much  less  noticeable  in  our  days,  when 
the  powers  of  purchasing  food  are  freely  used,  and  the  skill 
in  producing  it  has  advanced  beyond  anything  that  Malthus 
could  anticipate.  In  his  days,  and  so  &r  as  the  outlook 
could  be  forecast,  he  was  justified  in  urging  that  the  available 
means  of  subsistence  were  being  increased  but  slowly,  if  at  alL 

With  population  it  was  different.    The  rapid  development  ^*fJ^ 
of  cotton-spinning  had  called  new  towns  into  existence ;  and  grmotk  of 
the  newly-expanding  industries  were,  as  Sir  James  Steuart  ^'^^^"'^ 
foresaw\  stimulating  the  development  of  population.  Besides 
this,  there  was  an  accidental  and  unwholesome  stimulus 
given  by  the  arrangements  of  the  poor  law.    The  allowances 
per  head,  per  child,  rendered  it  a  distinctly  profitable  specu- 
lation for  the  ordinary  labourer  to  marry,  and  claim  parish 
assistance  for  his  offspring;  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
fear  that  the  eighteen-penny  children  would  replenish  the 
whole  land  with  hereditary  paupers.     On  every  hand  it  was 
obvious  that  population  was  increasing ;  and  that  the  numbers, 
which  were  added,  were  brought  into  the  world  without  any 
real  attempt  being  made  to  provide,  by  additional  effort,  for 
their  subsistence. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  conspired  to  render  the  mu  a 
tendency,  which  Malthus  noted,  specially  dominant;  at  hia staiment 
time  and  under  the  existing  circumstances  it  was  working  in 
the  fashion  that  he  describes.  He  regarded  the  tendency  for 
population  to  increase  as  a  physical  force,  which  could  only 
be  effectually  controlled  by  a  stronger  sense  of  duty  acting 
under  better  social  conditions.  He  was  a  little  apt  to  under- 
rate the  contributory  circumstances  that  might  tend  to 
modify'  the  recklessness  he  deplored;  but  he  never  forgot 

1  See  ftbove,  pp.  494,  704. 

*  Halthns  lies  eepedallj  open  to  this  ohai^e  in  his  eoatntwetgy  with  Arthnr 
Young  in  regard  to  paopennn.  Malthns  wonld  have  abeolntely  aboliBhed  the 
relief  of  the  poor  hy  the  State;  as  he  proposed  that  children  horn  alter  a  certain 
date  should  be  excluded  by  statute  from  anj  daim  for  relief.  In  this  mj  he 
beliered  that  panperism  woold  be  gradually  extinguished,  and  that  self -reUanoe 
and  better  conceptions  of  parentis  responsibility  would  be  formed,  if  the  pressure 
of  dreumstancse  were  brought  to  bear.  Arthur  Toung,  on  the  other  hand, 
beUered  that  his  independence  of  spirit  would  be  fostered  l^  giving  the  labourer 
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AJ>.  1776   that  the  impulse  was  one  that  was  susceptible  of  moral 
"  control    He  has  managed,  however,  to  leave. a  somewhat 

different  impression  of  his  doctrinCy  that  population  tends 
to  increase  &ster  than  the  means  of  subsistence  increase,  by 
formulating  it  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  phjrsical  nature.  The 
preventive  checks,  which  are  brought  to  bear  by  rational  self- 
control,  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  his  essay  as  to 
have  sufficiently  attracted  the  attention  of  his  readers.  At 
a  time  of  rapid  transition  and  extreme  fluidity,  rational 
foresight  has  little  to  go  upon,  and  it  could  not  prove  an 
effective  force  during  the  Industrial  Bevolution.  Hence  it 
o/the/aetB  follows  that  Malthus,  looking  at  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
*^  ^  ^'  QYSi^  formulated  the  principles  of  population  in  terms  which 
give  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  remorseleesness  of  the 
tendency  for  a  redundant  population  to  arise.  What  he  said 
was  fully  justified  in  his  day;  but  circumstances  have  so  &r 
changed  since,  that  the  mode  of  statement  he  adopted  needs 
to  be  modified  if  we  would  put,  in  simplest  form,  the  truth 
about  the  increase  of  population  as  it  generally  occurs'  We 
may  see  that  there  were  in  his  time  unwonted  obstacles  to 
procuring  food  by  human  exertion,  whether  directed  to 
industry  or  to  tillage ;  while  there  were,  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fjpyctoxies  and  in  the  nature  of  the  poor-relie( 
unusual  hindrances  to  the  operation  of  the  preventive  checks. 

mott  interests  and  responsibilities  in  life,  and  allowing  him  to  haTe,  under  proper 
safegnazds,  the  use  d  suitable  land  together  with  a  oow.  To  Aithar  Toong, 
Malthna*  seheme  seemed  drastio  {AfmtU§,  zu.  221)  and  impraotioable;  whOe 
Malthns  contended  that  Arthur  Young's  soggestions  gave  no  inminnity  (-^Moy,  m. 
863)  from  the  recoirenoe  of  the  danger.  It  wasobrioost^itinsofar  as  thespirit 
of  independence  was  not  cnlti'vated  by  giving  the  laboorsr  land,  bis  enlarged 
rasooroes  wonld  only  tend  towards  the  increase  of  population  in  the  same  w^y  as 
the  parish  allowances  had  done.  From  the  premises  be  laid  down  Maltfans*  arga- 
ment  was  sound :  the  mere  fact  thai  Arthur  Young  insisted  on  so  many  safeguards 
in  connection  with  his  proposal,  shows  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  ecimplete 
panacea.  On  the  other  hand  Malthus  had  no  praotical  suggestion  to  make  widi 
the  Tiew  of  oultiTating  the  spirit  on  which  he  laid  such  stress.  He  bad  more 
sympathy  with  Arthur  Young's  proposals  than  might  appear  {ib.  865),  but  he 
argued  that  they  were  no  complete  remedy.  His  followers  interpreted  him  how- 
cTer  as  if  he  had  condemned  benoTolent  action  as  such ;  thsy  feared  thai  improve- 
ments  in  the  labourers'  condition  would  be  ineritably  followed  by  an  increase  of 
population,  and  thoy  delisted  from  the  schemes  on  which  Arthur  Young  bad  zdied 
for  improving,  not  merely  the  condition,  but  the  eharaeter  of  the  labourer  {AmatiU, 
XLL  280).  The  admirable  report  of  the  committee  on  allotments  in  1848  seems  to 
haye  had  no  practical  effect.    See  above  p.  718. 

t  See  Cunningham,  Path  towardi  Kmwledget  p.  25. 
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It  was  little  wonder  that  population  sprang  forward  apace,  or  ^•^*  ^776 
that  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  was  so  terribly  confirmed,  when 
the  death-rate  of  the  fiM^tory  towns,  and  the  visit  of  the 
cholera,  demonstrated  the  potency  of  the  positive  checka    Tnhutirftths 
so  &r  as  his  teaching  induced  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  and  a  Zipreatum 
feeling  that  no  real  amelioration  was  possible,  it  was  very '\^J^ 
mischievous ;  it  gave  the  capitalist  an  excuse  for  disclaiming  <^*^ 
any  responsibility  for  the  misery  among  his  operatives,  and  neeeBBoniy 
raised  a  barrier  against  all  attempts  at  improvement  by  legis- 
lative  enactment. 

This  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  most  disastrous  result  of 
the  laissezfaire  attitude  taken  by  the  exponents  of  economic 
science ;  the  labourers  were  ignorant,  though  not  so  ignorant 
as  was  alleged,  and  their  &vourite  projects  would  probably 
have  proved  injurious  to  the  country;  the  landlords  were 
selfish,  though  there  were  many  plausible  excuses  for  main- 
taining the  old  policy  as  they  tried  to  do ;  but  it  had  ceased 
to  be  beneficial,  and  it  was  rightly  condemned  Unsjnn- 
pathetic  criticism  that  has  a  basis  of  truth  is  much  less 
harmful  than  exaggerated  approbation;  and  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  the  most  advanced  science  of  the  day 
should  insist  on  free  play  for  the  capitalist,  as  a  right,  while  it 
provided  him  with  excuses  for  neglecting  his  responsibilities. 


IV.    Human  Welfare. 

266.  During  the  twenties,  and  still  more  in  the  thirties  EngUth 
and  forties,  a  considerable  change  came  over  public  opinion  ^n^n 
on  industrial  questions.  Unexampled  progress  had  been 
made  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Englishmen  were  either  better  or 
happier.  There  seemed  to  be  no  result  that  was  worth 
having;  and  the  detached  attitude  which  economic  experts 
assumed  was  not  reassuring.  They  appeared  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  study  of  wajrs  and  means,  without  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  clear  and  positive  conception  of  the 
end  to  be  pursued.  The  economist  of  the  early  part  of  last 
century  was  ready  to  explain  how  the  greatest  amount  of 
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A.D.  1776   material  wealth  might  be  produced,  but  not  to  discuas  the 
~~  uses  to  which  it  should  be  applied ;  he  was  prepared  to  ahow 

on  what  principles  it  was  distributed  among  the  variona 
individuals  who  formed  the  nation,  and  to  leave  the  questioii 
of  consumption  to  each  personally.  But  philanthropic  senti- 
ment and  religious  enthusiasm  were  not  cont^it  to  leave  the 
matter  there,  and  public  opinion  was  gradually  roused  to 
demand  that  practical  statesmen  and  their  expert  advisers 
should  look  fieuther  ahead.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
under  the    \axfier  views,  John  Stuart  Mill  rave  a  new  turn  to  eoonomic 

tnnvenee  of  ^^ 

John  study.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  discussing  mere  material 
Miu  progress.  He  could  contemplate  a  stationaiy  state  with 
calmness;  he  could  not  but  dwell  with  bitterness  on  the 
great  misery  which  accompanied  increasing  wealth ;  and  he 
tried  to  formulate  an  ideal  of  human  welfare  in  his  chapter 
On  the  Probable  Futurity  of  the  Working  Classes^.  In  this 
way  he  succeeded  in  indicating  an  end  towards  which  the  new 
material  resources  might  be  directed,  and  thus  restored  te 
Economics  that  practical  side,  which  it  had  been  in  danger  of 
losing  since  the  time  of  Ricardo.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  have  a  method  for  isolating  economic  phenomena  and 
analysing  them  as  accurately  as  may  be,  and  this  Ricardo  has 
given  us ;  but  it  is  also  desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to 
turn  our  knowledge  to  account, — to  see  some  end  at  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  aim,  and  to  choose  the  means  which  will 
conduce  towards  it;  this  we  can  do  better,  not  merely  in- 
tuitively and  by  haphazard,  but  on  reasoned  grounds,  since 
the  attempt  was  first  made  by  Mill 

The  change  was  not  only  noticeable  in  tiie  economic 

literature  of  the  day,  it  comes  out  clearly  in  the  work  of  the 

hecame  die-  Legislature.    Under  the  guidance  of  the  laissez  fairs  school 

wi^i^     Parliament  had  been  inclined  to  hold  its  hand  altogether,  lest 

^^^Skn^   ^^  action  should  only  work  mischief.    The  dominant  party 

of  meant     Yf&re  satisfied,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  experts,  to 

provide  the  conditions  which  tended  to  the    most   rapid 

material  progress,  in  the  expectation  that  if  they  sought  this 

first,  all  other  things  would  be  added  thereto,  gradually  and 

indirectly.    From  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  1815  onwards, 

however,  and  more  obviously  in  the  Reformed  Parliament, 

^  Frineiflee  qf  Political  Economy ^  Bk.  zv.  o.  7. 
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tiiere  were  signs  of  a  determination  to  treat  human  welfieure,  ^s^^^ 
in  all  its  aspects,  physical  and  moral,  as  an  object  of  which 
definite  and  direct  account  should  be  taken  bj  Parliament  in 
the  work  of  legislation. 

The  elements  of  which  human  welfietre  consists  are  very  <^^an 
various,  and  there  have  been  and  are  very  different  views  after  a 
current  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  fiMstors  which  con-  ofjntnLm 
tribute  towards  it.  Material  conditions,  and  personal  fisMsulties  ^^^* 
aad  character,  react  on  one  another;  there  may  be  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  starting-point  to  take  in 
trying  to  introduce  improvement.  Even  greater  difficulties 
arise  in  regard  to  the  means  to  be  adopted ;  the  habits  and 
character  of  the^  individual  are  to  a  large  extent  formed  by 
the  society  in  which  he  lives ;  while  it  is  also  true  that  the 
tone  and  institutions  of  society  can  be  modified  by  the 
individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed.  Wide  divergences  in 
r^[ard  to  social  questions  of  every  sort  are  likely  to  follow 
fix>m  differences  of  opinion,  or  inability  to  form  opinions,  on 
the  relations  of  Man  and  his  environment,  and  on  the  mutual 
connections  between  human  society  and  individual  lives. 
But  those  who  disagree  on  fundamental  principles  may  yet 
chance  to  find  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same 
camp  They  may  agree  that  a  step  should  be  taken  in  some 
definite  direction,  possibly  for  incompatible  reasons,  and 
because  they  cherish  opposite  anticipations  as  to  the  results 
to  be  expected.  The  advocates  of  any  movement  for  social 
amelioration  may  have  very  different  views  as  to  the  precise 
importance  of  the  object  which  they  desire ;  and  there  may 
also  be  casual  conjunction  among  the  opponents  of  a  proposed 
change.  Even  those  who  are  most  closely  agreed,  in  their 
aims  and  objects,  may  be  much  divided  on  questions  of 
expediency,  and  have  very  different  views  as  to  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue  at  particular  junctures.  As  the  force  of  the  ^^  ^^^ 
laiasez/aire  movement  was  dissipated,  a  fusion  of  conflicting  conditions 
principles  and  views  occurred,  and  a  new  body  of  legislation 
on  social  and  industrial  topics  eventually  emerged ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  assess  the  precise  influence  of  each  of  the  distinct 
parties,  and  groups,  in  shaping  the  course  that  was  actually 
taken.    The  intervention  of  the  Legislature  was  experimental 
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and  tentative;  the  final  form  which  each  measure  aasnmed 
was  the  result  of  compromise;  it  is  singularly  hard  to  trace 
the  connection  between  opinion  and  action.  There  was*  at 
least,  a  veiy  general  consensus  of  feeling  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  it  was  worth  while  for  the  State  to 
make  definite  efforts  to  foster  and  promote  human  well-being. 
We  can  follow  the  course  of  affairs  most  easily  if  we  fix  our 
attention  in  turn  on  subjects  which  successively  attracted  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  There  were  (a)  some  measures 
which  tended  to  the  amelioration  of  existing  conditions  by 
giving  a  better  status  to  the  workman  personally;  (6)  some 
which  were  specially  directed  to  improving  the  oonditioziB  of 
work  in  various  callings ;  while  (c)  others  embodied  attempts 
to  ensure  more  &vourable  conditions  of  life. 

These  objects  had  not  of  course  been  wholly  ignored  even 
in  the  days  when  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  in  fiill  swing, 
and  laiasez  fairs  was  dominant.  The  horrors  of 'the  slave 
trade^  and  the  condition  of  pauper  apprentices  generally  had 
deservedly  excited  commiseration  and  called  forth  legidative 
interference*  and  charitable  efforts',  and  Acts  were  passed  for 
improving  the  position  of  Scotch  colliers^  for  protecting 
sailors*  against  evils  precisely  similar  to  those  to  which 
Mr  PlimsoU  afterwards  called  attention*.  Some  pains  were 
taken  to  define  their  proper  rations^  and  attempts  were 
made  to  secure  the  humane  treatment  of  Lascar  and  other 
Asiatic  sailors  during  their  sojourn  in  this  country*.  The 
continued  interest  which  was  shown  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  negro  slaves,  and  the  diplomatic  engagements  with 

1  See  aboTe,  pp.  477,  607.    ' 

*  "  Whereaa  manj  grieyances  haye  ariBen  from  the  binding  off  poor  diildreii  as 
apprentioes  1^  Pariah  ofBoers  to  improper  Persona  and  to  Persons  residing  at 
a  distance  from  the  Parishes  to  which  such  poor  Children  belong,  whereli^  the 
said  Parish  OfScers  and  Parents  of  snoh  Children  are  depriyed  of  the  opportonity 
of  knowing  the  manner  in  which  sneh  Childrm  are  treated  and  the  Parents  and 
Children  haye  in  many  Instances  beoome  estranged  from  each  other/  etc 
66  Geo.  m.  c.  1S9. 

>  A  philanthropic  society  for  training  and  apprenticing  neglected  ehildren  off 
both  sexes  was  founded  in  1788,  and  organised  an  industrial  school  caDed  tiie 
Philanthropic  Beforms  in  8.  George's  Fields.  An  aeeount  of  the  natnre  atul  views 
of  the  FhiUuUhropio  Society,  6.  *  See  aboye,  p.  531. 

«  81  Geo.  m.  0.  89 ;  8  and  4  Vic.  c  86.  •  8  Hansard,  oaaor.  1319. 

t  80  Gtoo.  ni.  o.  88.    This  Act  only  applied  to  the  African  trade. 

B  64  Geo.  m.  0. 184. 
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other  lands,  into  which  we  entered  with  the  view  of  benefiting  ^R;i^^^ 
them,  are  an  interesting   evidence   of  a  wider   range  of 
humanitarianism  than  had  been  observable  before.    English 
philanthropy  showed  itself  in  many  directions;  it  was  *2J^?J^ 
sentiment  which  was  aroused  by  human  misery  and  degrada-  ho*ne  and 
tion,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  thus  it  gave  rise,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  protective  measures  on  behalf  of  certain  classes  of 
the  community,  and  on  the  other,  to  cosmopolitan  intervention 
in  &vour  of  down-trodden  races.    This  sentiment  was  closely 
connected  with  the  evangelical  revival^  and  with  religious 
activity  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  importance  of  this  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  <mm2pmi- 
movement  became  more  obvious  in  1796,  in  a  time  of  serious  to  letter  tu  * 
privation,  when  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  o/thepoor. 
Poor  was  founded  by  Dr  Shute  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard*.    Their  energy  came  to  be  more 
and  more  concentrated  in  promoting  the  spread  of  education', 
and  in  this  matter  the  economic  experts  and  philanthropists 
could  make  common  cause.    There  was  a  free  field  to  work 
in,  for  the  educational  feicilities,  which  had  been  compatible 
with  the  ages  of  civic  economy  and  domestic  manufacture, 

1  The  agaocaation  of  reUgion  and  philanthropy  was  Tery  dose  among  the 
prominent  men  of  the  so-called  '  Qapham  Sect.'  Hntton,  in  Social  Snglandt  yi.  20. 
The  preeorson  of  the  evangelical  moTement  had  taken  a  different  line,  as  they 
retained  the  Poritan  attitude  both  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  reckless  treatment 
of  natives.  Whitefield  complains  when  writing  in  Georgia  (1788),  "  The  people 
were  denied  the  nse  both  of  ram  and  slayes  *  *  *  So  that  in  reality  to  place  people 
there  on  snch  a  footing  was  little  better  than  to  tie  their  legs  and  bid  them  walk." 
^yerman,  Whit^eldt  1. 141.       >  Holyoake,  Self-help^  a  hundred  years  ago^  p.  19. 

>  The  Seporta  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  show  an 
increasing  interest  in  this  matter,  especially  as  the  Malthosian  doctrine  took 
flimer  hold,  and  the  advantages  of  parochial  charities  or  cheap  foods  came  to  be 
questioned.  (See  a  paper  read  at  the  Owestry  Society,  Remarie  on  the  Preeent 
State  of  the  Poor,  1826;  Brit.  Mns.  8277.  c.  z.  (2)  p.  16.)  The  formation  of  the 
British  School  Society  (1808)  and  the  National  Society  (1811)  is  additional 
evidence  of  the  importance  attached  to  it.  The  immediate  effects  promised  well. 
**La8t  Angnst  (1807),  being  at  Bodburgh,  in  Gloncestershire,  I  (Dr  Haygarth) 
inquired  what  effect  had  been  produced  npon  the  inhabitants  by  the  introduction 
of  machineiy  into  the  wooUen  manufactures  of  that  valley,  fearing  to  receive 
a  very  unfavourable  report.  But  I  was  informed  that  the  poor  manufacturers 
had  lately  become  much  more  orderly,  sober,  and  industrious ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark  the  landlord  of  the  Inn  assured  me  that  he  now  sold  £800 
worth  less  of  ale  and  spirits  in  a  year  than  he  had  done  fourteen  years  ago.  This 
change  in  the  behaviour  and  morals  of  the  people  he  whoUy  ascribed  to  the  effect 
of  their  education  by  dissenters."  0/  the  Education  of  the  Poor  (1809),  p.  89 
(Brit.  Mus.  288.  g.  17). 
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A.D.  1776   were  unauited  to  the  wants  of  the  new  era.    Apprenticeship 
~^®^'      had  offered  a  system  of  training,  not  only  in  the  skill  of  a 
craft,  but  for  the  duties  of  life  in  a  particular  calling  and  a 
by  pro,       definite  social  status.    There  was  need  to  substitute  some 
"^^P^  system,  which  should  be  adapted  for  the  wider  prospects 
education,  ^hich  Were  Opening  up,  and  which  should  treat  each  child  as 
a  unit  in  the  State.    It  was  possible  for  the  manufiusturers  to 
urge  that  the  discontent,  and  still  more  the  violence,  of  the 
operatives  was  due  to  their  ignorance,  and  that  education 
was  the  means  which  would  enable  them  to  act  not  from 
short-sighted  passion,  but  from  an  enlightened  self-interestu 
The  education  of  the  poor  thus  came  to  be  undertaken  on 
a  large  scale,  partly  out  of  charity^  and  partly  as  a  work 
to  which  the  governing  classes  applied  themselves  in  mere 
self-defence. 
toere  The  philanthropists  could  not  count,  however,  on  the 

^Oeom^.  interested  support  of  manufacturers,  when  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  great  staple 
industries  of  the  country  were  carried  on;  and  the  best 
scientific  opinion  of  the  day  was  inclined  to  condemn  any 
interference  by  the  State,  as  useless  when  it  was  not  mis- 
chievous. Economic  experts  were  on  the  whole  opposed  to 
the  protective  legislation  which  was  brought  forward  in  the 
interests  of  women  and  children.    They  had  foretold  the  rain 

1  Oodwin  had  been  one  of  the  most  effectiye  adTocatee  of  the  diffnaon  of 
edncation,  from  the  desire  of  letting  the  poor  see  where  their  tme  interest 
lay  {Political  Justice,  z.  44).  The  earliest  efforts  of  GoTemment  were  deli- 
berately confned  to  sapplementing  Tolimtary  agency,  and  any  other  ooorse 
appeared  to  them  injurioiu.  "In  hnmbly  soggesting  what  is  fit  to  be  done  for 
promoting  nniversal  ednoation,  yoor  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  two 
different  plans  are  advisable,  adapted  to  the  opposite  drcomstancee  of  the  town 
and  country  districts.  Wherever  the  efforts  of  individnals  can  sopport  the 
requisite  number  of  schooU,  it  would  be  mmecessary  and  injorions  to  interpose 
any  parliamentary  assistance.  But  your  Committee  have  clearly  asoertained, 
that  in  many  places  private  sabscriptions  could  be  raised  to  meet  the  yearfy 
expenses  of  a  school,  while  the  original  cost  of  the  undertaking,  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  erection  and  purchase  of  the  school-house,  prevents  it  from  being 
attempted.  Your  Committee  conceive  that  a  sum  of  money  might  be  well 
employed  in  supplying  this  first  want,  leaving  the  charity  of  individuals  to 
furnish  the  annual  provision  requisite  for  continuing  the  school "  {Third  Biport 
of  SeUct  OommiUee  on  the  Education  of  the  Lotoer  Orders^  in  iSgMfts,  181S, 
IV.  59).  In  accordance  with  these  views  Lord  Althorp  succeeded  in  1833  in 
obtaining  some  grants  to  defray  the  first  ooet  of  elementary  sehoolB.  The  work 
of  adult  education  which  was  being  vigorously  carried  on  in  Mechanics'  Inatitatea, 
though  begun  somewhat  earlier,  received  a  new  impulse  at  this  time. 
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of  this  trade  or  that,  and  had  prophesied  ultimate  and  serious  ^-J^^^* 
loss'.    It  seems  as  if  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
humanitarians,  even  with  the  sjrmpathy  of  some  of  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  approval  of  unrepresented  artisans,  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  phalanx  opposed  to  them,  if  it  had  not  / 
been  for  the  results  obtained  by  Robert  Owen.    In  his  mills  BoheH 
at  New  Lanark  he  realised  the  ideals  of  the  humanitarians  o{  extra- 
the  day.     His  system  attracted  very  general  attention,  and  ^l^JS 
though  it  was  not  destined  to  last,  it  sufficed  to  demonstrate  «««^«» 
that  extraordinary  improvement,  in  conditions  of  work  and 
habits  of  life,  was  not  by  any  means  necessarily  incompatible 
with    commercial  success.     From   the   first   he   made   the 
condition  of  the  living  machinery  the  main  object  of  his 
consideration;   and  what  he  accomplished  was  wonderful 
In  the  sphere  which  came  within  his  own  control,  he  an- 
ticipated most  of  the  reforms  which  were  carried  through 
subsequently  by  legislation.    But  the  principles  by  which  he 
accounted  for  his  own  success,  and  on  which  he  based  his 
advocacy,  were  not  generally  acceptable,  so  that  compara- 
tively few  of  those  who  admired  him  were  able  and  willing 
to  work  with  him.    His  enthusiasm  and  personal  character 
commended  him  to  a  wide  and  influential  body  of  the  public, 
but  his  economic  principles'  roused  the  scorn  of  the  experts^ 
and  his  attitude  towards  Christianity  alienated  the  sympathy 
of  some  of  his  supporters. 

Robert  Owen  had  already  acquired  considerable  experience  ^  ^*^ 
in  the  cotton  trade  in  Manchester  before  1797,  when  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  take  over  the  management 
of  mills  at  New  Lanark.    The  situation  was  excellent,  afi 
there  was  abundance  of  water-power,  and  labour  had  been 

1  It  was  in  no  small  degree  the  work  of  John  Stuart  Mfll  that  this  opposition 
has  so  greatly  ceased;  and  that  economists  have  so  largely  devoted  themselyes  to 
the  conscious  and  reasoned  porsnit  of  philanthropic  objects.  It  was  in  connection 
with  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  that  the  forebodings  of  the  economists  were  most 
nearly  foliilled ;  Caimes,  the  moat  brilliant  of  the  followers  of  Mill,  in  his  8lave 
Power  demonstrated  the  economic  weakness  of  the  ^stem  which  the  philan- 
thropists condemned  on  moral  grounds. 

*  He  was  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Malthns,  he  advocated  the  limitation  of 
machinery,  and  cherished  some  enrioiis  notions  about  the  cnrrency.  Life  of 
B.  Otoen,  written  by  himself.    Sapplementary  Appendix,  266. 

s  Ckmipare  the  criticism  in  the  EdMmrgh  Heview  (Oct.  1819),  zzzn.  467. 
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A.D.1776  attracted  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  HighlaTida 
-^1860.  rpijQ  jj^iiig  jiad  been  admirably  managed  by  Mr  David  Dale, 
who  had  established  them\  and  Owen  made  few  changes  at 
wt  only  in  first.  After  he  had  had  fourteen  years' experience,  the  business 
^aeftoob  ^^  jj^^  Lanark  was  reconstructed  on  lines  which  gave  him 
imperative  |^  g^eor  hand  to  develop  educational  institutions';  these  were 
partly  supported  by  the  profits  of  a  shop  at  which  articles  of 
good  quality  were  sold  in  small  quantities  at  moderate  prices. 
About  the  same  time  he  formulated  his  doctnnes  more 
definitely  in  his  New  View  of  Society*;  he  insisted  on  the 

1  See  the  aooonnt  \fj  Sir  T.  Bernard  in  the  BeporU  of  the  Society  far  Bettering 
the  OondUian  of  the  Poor,  n.  251.  Mr  Dale  took  workhonao  ohUdreii  at  aa  mdj 
age,  bat  thoogh  they  were  well  fed  and  cared  for,  Owen  regarded  the  arrangomeni 
aa  injorlona  and  diaoontinned  it.   Beports,  etc,  1816,  zn.  254. 

«  Owen'a  evidence  before  the  Committee  in  1816  is  very  insfcnustive.  "There  la 
a  preparatory  achool  into  which  aU  the  children,  from  the  age  of  three  to  aix,  are 
admitted  at  the  option  of  the  parente;  there  ia  aaecond  echool,  in  which  an  the 
children  of  the  population  from  gix  to  ten  are  admitted;  and  if  any  of  the  pwrama 
from  being  more  easy  in  their  drcumstanoes  and  setting  a  higher  value  vpoD 
mutruotion,  wish  to  continue  their  children  at  aohot^toT  one,  two,  three  or  four 
years  longer,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

"A  store  was  opened  at  the  establishment  into  which  proviskma  of  ^bm  beat 
qnaUty,  and  doihes  of  the  moat  useful  kind  were  intarodnoed.  to  be  sold  at  the  <^ttpn 
of  the  people,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  prime  cost  and  chargea,  and  to  cover 
the  accidents  of  such  a  business,  it  being  understood  at  the  time  that  whatever 
profits  arose  from  this  establishment  these  profits  should  be  employed  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  workpeople  themselves;  and  these  s«shool  estaUishmeiita 
have  been  supported  as  weU  as  other  things  by  the  surplus  prirfits,  because  m 
eonsequence  of  the  pretty  general  moral  habits  of  the  people  there  have  been  vwy 
few  losses  l?y  bad  debts,  and  although  they  have  been  BuppUed  considerably  under 

the  price  of  provisions  in  the  neighbourhood,  yet  the  surplus  profits  have  in  all 
cases  been  sufficient  to  bear  the  expense  of  these  school  estaUishmente;  therefore 
they  have  been  Uterally  supported  hj  the  people  themselves. 

"I  have  found  other  and  very  important  advantages  in  a  pecuniary  view  from 
this  arrangement  and  these  phms.  In  consequence  of  the  individuals  obMrving 
that  real  attention  is  given  to  their  comforts  and  to  thefar  improvementa.  th«?y  are 
willing  to  work  at  much  lower  wages  at  that  establishment."  He  added  an 
example  of  a  man  getting  18«.  a  week,  who  went  to  Glasgow  for  21j.  and  waa  1^ 

to  come  back  for  14«. 

The  schools  did  not  succeed  in  Manchester  because  the  children  coold  go 
Into  the  manufactories  younger.  Owen  only  took  them  at  10.  "IJomd  that 
there  were  such  strong  inducements  held  out,  from  the  different  mannfactonea  n 
the  town  and  neighbourhood, to  the  parente, to  send  the  children eariy towork, 
that  it  counterbaUnced  any  inclination  such  people  had  to  send  them  to  aidiooL 

BepaiU,  1816,  m.  p.  256,  printed  pagination  22.  ,  ^      ^,       _*  i-«.^«*  t« 

V*^y  general  character  from  tiie  best  to  the  worat,  from  tiiemo^^ 

the  moat  enlightened,  may  be  given  to  any  commmdty  even  to  the  wodd 

by  the  application  of  proper  means;  which  meana  are  to  a  great  «*«i^«* 
Smxmuid  and  under  the  control  of  those  who  have  influence  in  the  affaira  d 
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possibility  of  so  moulding  the  characters  of  individuals  that  ^'^'  ^'^ 
they  might  find  personal  happiness  in  conduct  which  con- 
duces to  the  common  good,  and  he  supported  his  principles 
by  fjBMsts  drawn  fix>m  experience  among  his  own  workmen. 
For  the  next  ten  years  the  arrangements  and  organisation  at 
New  Lanark  attracted  thousands  of  visitors ;  as  Owen  appeared 
to  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  providing  the  best 
conditions  for  the  training  of  children,  and  bringing  elevating 
influences  to  bear  on  the  hands,  in  connection  with  the  work- 
ing of  a  large  milL    The  success  which  was  due  to  his  t»  man- 
personal  business  ability,  he  himself  regarded  as  testifying  to  ^^Mweuto 
the  wisdom  of  his  doctrines ;  his  desire  to  give  them  more  ^^''^^^^ 
thorough  effect,  led  to  differences  with  his  partner,  and  in 
1829  he  severed  his  connection  with  New  Lanark*    From 
this  time  he  became  more  of  a  'dreamer  and  lost  much  of  the 
remarkable  influence  he  had  exercised;  the  fieulure  of  ex- 
periments to  organise  establishments  on  his  principles  at 
OrbistonS  and  at  New  Harmony*  in  Lidiana,  discredited  him 
still  £Bui;her;  but  the  impression  created  by  his  work  at 
New  Lanark  had  been  invaluable  in  convincing  the  public 
that  deliberate  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
operatives  were  &r  firom  hopeless.     Others  were  inspired  to 
emulate  his  example,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
the   effect  of  the  impulse  he  gave  to  the  work  of  social 
amelioration.    His  influence  was  felt  in  many  ways,  but  it 
was  in  connection  with  factory  reform  that  it  proved  most 
potent.    He  did  not  attempt  to  adapt  the  system  of  by-gone  ^  *^: 
days  to  the  needs  of  the  present*,  but  he  boldly  made  a  new  operatwa 
departure,  in  the  hope  of  introducing  an  infinitely  hetter  *^aracter, 
future.    The  improvement  of  character  was  the  aim  he  put 
chiefly  before  him,  but,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  he  became 
the  pioneer  of  industrial  reform.    He  fought  all  the  evils  of 
the  day, — the  stunting  of  children  in  mind  and  body,  insani* 
tary  conditions  of  work  and  life,  and  truck ;  he  demonstrated 

men.  A  New  View  of  Society  or  Eua^B  on  the  primeiplee  qf  the  formaticn  of 
the  JETtMiMM  Character  preparatery  to  the  development  of  a  plan  for  graduaUy 
ameUorating  the  condition  of  Mtunkind.    Fint  paUished  in  1818  (1816),  19. 

1  This  WM  oondacted,  alter  1826,  on  oonunnnistic  principles. 

s  Booth,  Robert  Owen,  97—104. 

•  As  had  been  done  in  the  fint  Factory  Act.    See  above,  p.  6S1. 

a»  48 
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AJ).  1776  the  practicability  of  improvement  by  setting  an  example^ 
and  he  vras  ready  to  join  in  inducing  the  Qovemment  to 
enquire  into  the  system  and  introduce  remedial  legis]ation\ 
But  this  was  not  a  task  that  could  be  carried  through  at 
once.  It  required  a  long  continued  agitation,  and  years  of 
legislative  and  administrative  activity,  to  bring  up  the  con- 
ditions of  textile  industry  in  the  country  generally  to  those 
which  he  had  voluntarily  introduced  in  connection  with  his 
own  worlos. 
/  Thetuutu  267.  The  influence  of  the  economic  experts  had  been 
SoT^  used  for  the  most  part  to  justify  the  views  of  the  capitalislfi 
tw^prooed  ^^ ^  manufiekcturers.  Their  main  efforts  had  been  directed  to 
sweeping  away  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  capital,  bat 
they  were  after  all  in  sjrmpathy  with  any  changes  which 
gave  greater  freedom  and  independence  to  the  labourer.  So 
far  as  his  position  was  concerned,  the  principles  of  loinef 
/aire  had  a  constructive,  as  well  as  a  destructive  tend^cy. 
There  were  various  vrAys  in  which  the  individual  labourer 
was  hampered  in  the  effort  to  obtain  employment  on  the  best 
terms  available.  His  opportunities  for  bargaining  were  re- 
stricted by  the  legislation  which  prevented  him  from  enjoying 
freedom  of  movement,  and  also  by  the  Combination  Acts 
which  refrised  him  the  liberty  to  associate  himself  with  his 
fellows  for  the  prosecution  of  their  common  interests.  These 
limitations,  on  whatever  grounds  they  might  be  excused,  were 
infi-actions  of  personal  liberty,  and  as  such  seemed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  generally  accepted  principles. 
hvaUerifig  In  regard  to  the  restrictions  on  freedom  of  movement 
eutiomfor  there  was,  about  1820,  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in 
mic^of  &vour  of  sweeping  them  away.  The  hindrances  which  pre- 
iUpoor^  vented  artisans  from  travelling  within  the  country  had  nfever 
been  intentionally  imposed ;  they  had  grown  up  incidentally 
since  the  Bestoration  in  connection  with  the  administraticm 
of  the  poor  law.  The  overseers  of  each  parish  were  carefol 
to  prevent  any  artisan  from  being  hired  for  a  year,  as  that 
period  of  service  gave  him  a  settlement  or  the  right  to  relief 
in  his  new  locality^    As  a  consequence  the  eighteenth  century 

I  See  below,  p.  776. 

*  The  Act  had  the  efFect  of  gradually  reTolutioniflmg  the  oonditiQiDS  of  employ* 
ment  in  rural  districts.    **  The  fear  that  in  hiring  a  servant  or  treating  a  semni 
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\J  labourers  were  almost  as  closely  astricted  as  the  mediaeval  Mg)^^^^ 
villeins  to  the  places  of  their  birth  for  permanent  engage- 
ments. This  restriction,  the  injustice  of  which  had  been 
denounced  by  Tucker^,  was  first  set  aside  in  the  case  of 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  by  Mr  Hose's  Act*,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  subsequent  measure,  no  person  was  liable  to 
removal  untD  he  had  actually  become  chargeable*.  The  Act 
of  1834^  by  abolishing  settlement  by  service,  did  away  with 
the  motive  for  preventing  the  incursion  of  new  comers ;  and 
the  legislation  of  1865,  which  constituted  one  year's  continuous 
residence  a  title  to  irremovability,  and  abolished  removal  from 
one  parish  to  another  within  the  same  umon,  has  gone  a  long 
way  to  reduce  the  mischief  of  the  system  to  a  minimum*. 

The  restrictions  on  the  emigration  of  artisans  were  of  a  ^^^. 
different  chaiacter;  these  had  been  originally  introduced  tp  re^. 
with  a  view  to  protecting  our  own  industries,  and  preventing  ^^2^, 

^  the  disclosing  of  trade  secrets  to  foreigners'.    The  hardship 

in  anj  waj  that  might  be  oonstraed  into  a  yearly  hiring,  the  empkyer,  for  the 
temporazy  adyantage  of  the  service  which  he  could  obtain  nearly  aa  well  in  another 
way,  ahonld  sol^eet  himself  and  all  his  pariah  to  a  permanent  charge,  operated 
immediately  to  pat  an  end  thronghont  England  and  Wales  to  all  pennanent  and 
ammal  hirings.  Previonsly,  the  Statutes  of  labourers  and  the  habits  of  the  country 
made  the  yearly  serrioe  the  common  rule  in  all  such  transactions;  but  from  the 
time  when  the  Acts  of  William's  reign  gave  the  settlement  by  a  year's  hiring  and 
by  a  year's  service,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  break  in  the  engagement  and 
employment,  or  to  make  the  contract  but  a  part  ol  the  year.  The  interval  of 
non-employment  thus  caused,  being  almost  universally  at  one  time — ^Bfichaehnas, 
—became  a  time  of  idleness  and  corruption,  especially  to  the  younger  people. 

"The  practice  of  keeping  in  the  same  house,  whether  of  the  gentry,  the 
farmers,  the  tradesmen,  or  the  artisans,  of  young  lads  and  maids  as  part  of  the 
family,  which  had  been  universal  before,  was  now  as  universally  abandoned ;  an 
iiTstrievable  national  loss,  1^  which  a  valuable  moral  edncatioin  and  an  economical 
and  industrial  training  of  the  very  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  of  the  people 
was  sacrificed  for  ever. 

**  The  servants  thus  thrown  out,  the  young  people  thus  out  off  from  permanent, 
comfortable  and  improving  employment,  were  made  an  incumbrance  of  the  over- 
peopled cottages,  of  their  families,  idlers  on  the  road  side  or  common,  and  with 
fearful  rapidity  the  tenants  of  the  parish  houses,  and  the  dependents  on  parochial 
relief.  The  more  mature  in  age  became  the  frequenters  of  the  ale-shops,  the 
complaint  of  the  growth  of  which  accompanied  the  progress  of  able-bodied 
pauperism  and  of  poaching,  and  other  rural  crimes  from  this  time  forwards." 
Sir  G.  Coode,  Btpori  <m  the  Law  of  SeUlement,  in  RtporU,  1831.  zzvi.  272, 
printed  pag.  78. 

^  Manifold  eaut€$  of  the  Increaee  of  the  Foot  (1760),  p.  6.  Also  by  A.  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  58, 191.  >  83  Geo.  IIL  c.  54.  '85  Geo.  UL  c.  101. 

•  4  and  6  W.  IV.  c.  64.        '  liackay,  op.  cit.  zel  864.         •  See  above,  p.  587. 
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A.D.  1776   caused  by  these  measures  was  generally  admitted;  and  a 
"^  Parliamentary  Conmiittee  of  1819,  on  the  Belief  of  the  Poor^« 

expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  ''all  obstacles  to  seeking 
employment  wherever  it  can  be  found,  even  out  of  the  realmi, 
should  be  removed  and  every  fisusility  that  is  reasonable 
afforded  to  those  who  may  wish  to  resort  to  our  own  colonies, 
for  it  seems  not  unnatural  that  this  country  should  at  such  a 
time  recur  to  an  expedient  which  has  been  adopted  sacoeas- 
fully  in  other  times,  especially  as  it  has  fitdlities  for  this 
purpose  which  no  other  state  has  ever  enjoyed  to  the  same 
extent,  by  the  possession  of  Colonies  affording  an  extent  of 
unoccupied  territory/' 

In  1824  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  make  enquiries  and  take  steps  for  the 
removal  of  these  disabilities.  Huskisson  and  other  statesmen^ 
who  were  adherents  of  the  school  of  Adam  Smith,  were  quite 
ready  to  recognise  the  injustice  of  imposing  any  obstacles  on 
fireedom  of  individual  movement  and  were  prepared  for  the 
hi^^  repeal  of  the  Acts  against  emigration*,  but  they  were  bj  no 
repeal  of  mcaos  cloar  that  it  was  wise  to  remove  the  Combinatioa 
WHatum  Laws.  Baneful  as  the  Acts  were,  in  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  and  forcing  the  artisan  into  criminal 
surroundings,  there  wafi  some  doubt  as  to  the  probable 
effects  on  the  industry  of  the  country,  if  the  measures  were 
repealed,  and  liberty  of  association  extended  to  the  artisan  as 
well  as  to  other  Englishmen.  The  question  of  including 
these  Acts  in  the  measure,  which  was  being  filmed  for  the 
removal  of  other  restrictions,  long  hung  in  the  balance ;  but 
some  of  the  most  eminent  laiaaes  fairs  economists  had  the 
courage  of  their  principles.  McCulloch,  who  was  then  editor 
of  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  was  fuUy  convinced  on  this  point, 
and  in  a  trenchant  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Betfiew*  he 
demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  Combination  Laws,  and 
argued  that  no  serious  mischief  could  result  firom  their  repeal 
It  is  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  the  experiment  would 
have  been  tried,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vigour  with  which 

1  BeporU,  1819,  n.  257. 

s  This  was  effected  by  5  Geo.  IV.  o.  97,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Lowe 
Artifieere  going  into  foreign  parte, 
•  Jan.  1824,  VoL  zzzzx.  815. 
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Francis  Place,  a  London  tailor*  who  had  been  deeply  impressed  ^f^J^ 
by  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  Acts*,  marshalled  the 
evidence  against  them,  and  the  stnidiness  with  which  Joseph 
Home  fought  for  repeal.  He  insisted  on  including  the 
Combination  Laws  in  the  reference  to  the  Select  Committee, 
he  drafted  the  resolutions*  which  were  based  on  the  evidence 
presented,  and  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  measures  with  a 
minimum  of  discussion  in  both  Houses^ 

And  then  the  trouble  began.    The  immediate  efifect  of -Ow'^eaw 

outbrMUc  of 

the  repeal  was  the  outbreak  of  a  number  of  strikes,  which  strikes, 
could  not  now  be  suppressed  in  the  old  &shion;  the  fore- 
bodings of  the  opponents  of  repeal  were  confirmed,  and  the 
expectations  of  Place  and  his  friends  were  completely  &lsified*, 

1  This  remarkable  man,  wifh  the  aiwiatanoe  of  the  Oorgoih  organiMd  the 
whole  campaign  which  was  eyentnally  saooeesfal;  he  convinced  both  Home  and 
licCaHooh,  the  paUic  champions  ol  the  cause,  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  the 
Acts.    Webb,  Sistory  of  Trade  Umaniioi,  88. 

s  He  was  specially  impressed  by  the  injustice  committed  in  the  prosecation  of 
the  TtBus  printers  in  1810,  when  cnrioasly  enough  this  case  proceeded  nnder  the 
oommon  law  ol  conspiracy  and  not  nnder  the  Combination  Act  of  1800  at  aU.  Place 
Papers,  Brit.  Mns.  Add.  MSS.  27801,  p.  282.  The  men  were  imprisoned  for  two 
yesrs,  whereas  three  months  was  the  greatest  penalty  that  could  be  inflicted  nnder 
the  Act  of  1800.  The  Times  wrote  in  a  leader  on  the  subject  (June  4, 1824),  Place 
Papers,  27801,  p.  16i.  "  The  aggrieved  party  did  not  choose  to  prosecute  upon  the 
Combination  Laws,  and  for  an  obvious  reason,  because  he  knew  that  by  those 
laws  the  offenders  could  only  be  sentenced  to  two  or  three  months'  imprisonment, 
snd  that  th^  had  funds  subscribed  to  maintain  all  of  them  in  idleness  for  a  much 
longer  period.  He  therefore  went  upon  the  Common  Law  of  the  land  for  oon- 
spiraoy,  and  obtaining  sentences  of  two  years',  of  eighteen  months'  and  of  nine 
months'  duration  (though  he  himself  sued  for  a  remission  to  the  penitent  as  soon 
as  th^  were  penitent)  yet  he  by  that  method  mined  their  funds  whilst  he  was 
anxious  that  their  persons  should  suffer  as  little  as  possible."  Under  these 
cbcnmstances  it  is  very  singular  that  Place  should  have  taken  this  case  as  typical 
of  the  injustice  wrought  by  the  Acts.  He  writes  "  It  was  this  prosecution  end  its 
fatal  conseqnences  that  made  me  resolve  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the 
hiws  against  combination  of  workmen."  (Place,  in  Brit  Mus.  Additional  MSS.  27, 
798,  p.  7  back).  It  is  still  more  singular  that  he  should  have  been  so  satisfied  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Acts  when  the  Common  Law  remained.  The  statement  of  the 
Times  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  into  acconnt  by  a  recent  oommentator  on 
the  law  of  combination.  Wright  {Law  of  OrimiiuU  Conspiracies  and  Agreements, 
p.  56)  holds  that  there  was  no  rule  of  common  law  that  combinations  for  con- 
trolling masters  were  criminal  in  the  18th  oentuzy,  and  that  oases  decided  since 
1826  afford  a  **modem  instance  of  the  growth  of  a  crime  at  oommon  law  by 
reflection  from  statutes  and  of  its  survival  after  the  repeal  of  those  statutes." 

•  SUbth  Report  of  Committee  on  Artisans  and  Machinery  (1824),  t.  689. 
«  Wallas,  Life  qf  Francis  Place,  216.  6  Geo.  IV.  oc  95,  97. 

*  Place  per^sted  in  his  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  would  faring  about 
a  disuse  of  combination  eventually,  though  it  was  obvious  that  it  had  not  done  so 
at  once.   "  Temporary  associations,  or  combinations,  as  well  of  masters  as  of  men. 
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McCnIIoch  had  arj^ed  that  peaceful  combinations  among 
workmen  might  raise  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  trade,  if  thej 
had  fisJlen  below  the  normal  level ;  he  held  that  oombinationB 
were  powerless  to  raise  wages  above  the  natural  rate.  He 
argued  that  if  they  did  so  temporarily,  there  would  be  a 
diminution  in  the  opportunities  of  employment  offered  by 
masters,  and  that  this  would  soon  work  the  needed  care, 
without  legislative  intervention;  he  was  quite  convinced 
that  the  working  classes  incurred  heavy  losses  and  oould  not 
possibly  gain  by  engaging  in  strikes.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  men,  who  had  worked  so  hard  in  the 
cause  of  repeal,  that  the  first  use  which  the  working  classes 
made  of  their  fireedom  was  to  embark  in  a  course  of  conduct 
that  their  advocates,  as  well  as  their  opponents,  regarded  as 
necessarily  mischievous,  not  only  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
but  to  the  operatives  in  particular.  The  dislocation  of 
business  in  many  places  became  very  serious.  The  Thames 
shipbuilding  trade  was  completely  disorganised ;  despite  the 
efforts  of  Hume  and  Place  to  prevent  them^,  the  Glasgow 
cotton- weavers  came  out  on  strike;  and  there  were  similar 
trade  disputes  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  the  great  shipowners  and  other 
employers'  were  roused  to  demand  the  re-enactment  of  the 
laws  which  had  been  so  recently  repealed,  and  drafted  a  bill 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  Mr  Huskisson  had  been  much 
influenced  by  the  ship-builders*,  and  the  opinion  he  had  held 
as  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  Combination  Laws  was  so 
fiur  confirmed  by  the  results,  that  he  was  glad  to  have  another 
Committee  on  the  subject.  According  to  Place^  he  intended  to 
hold  a  formal  enquiry,  and  thus  give  apparent  sanction  to  the 
determination  he  had  already  taken  to  cany  the  shipowners' 
bill  for  re-enacting  the  laws.  Hume  and  Place  set  themselves 
to  balk  this  design :  the  operatives,  who  had  formerly  beea 

most  ooeaikmally  t«ke  place;  money  matters  can  be  regulated  in  no  other  vaj 
and  by  no  other  means;  bat  beyond  these  there  will  be  Tery  little  assodafcbn  of 
any  kind,  nothing  deserring  the  name  of  combination  in  the  sense  this  void  ii 
nsnaUy  nnderstood.'*  Obeervatioiu  on  Mr  BM8kiM8on*§  Speech  om  tke  Lemt 
relating  to  OcmUnatione  of  Workmen  (1825),  p.  SI. 

1  Wsllas,  U/e  o/Franeit  Place,  218. 

*  The  great  strike  of  wooleombers  at  Bradford  irat  imminent,  sod  fkt 
empkiyers  ragcA  the  desirability  of  re-enacting  the  Laws.  Bnxnley,  ^<m{  mi 
Wool-oomhing,  168.  •  Wallas,  Life  o/FrancU  Place,  226.  *  Ib.nS. 
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apBthetic  on  the  subject,  were  now  keenly  alive  to  the  advant-  ^J^^^^ 
age  of  retaining  their  new-found  freedom ;  and  on  the  main 
issue  they  were  successful,  for  Trade  Unions  were  permitted  to 
exist,  but  the  operatives  and  their  friends  were  defeated  on  one 
veiy  important  point.    The  Act  of  1824^  had  protected  oom^ 
bined  workmen  from  prosecution  for  criminal  conspiracy  under 
the  common  law,  and  this  privilege  was  not  continued';  though 
the  enacting  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1825  appeared  to  Place  to 
confer  this  immunity'.    The  responsible  authorities,  however^ 
construed  the  Act  differently;  being  disinclined  to  give  the 
unions  free  scope  to  develop,  they  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  show  the  suspicion  they  felt*.    Henceforward  "^/H 
Trade  Unions  had  a  legal  right  to  exist,  but  their  members /omtn^ 
were  in  constant  danger  of  overstepping  the  nairow  limits  u^was 
within  which  combined  action  was  admissible^  But  agreement  ui^  ; 

1  5  Geo.  IV.  o.  95  §  2. 

s  It  seems  thAt  the  Committee  hoped  that  the  operation  of  the  Common  Law 
should  he  in  fatnre  rendered  more  fkTOorahle  to  the  workmen.  "Your  Com- 
mittee however  in  recommending  that  the  eonmion  law  should  he  restored  are  of 
opinion  that  an  exception  should  be  made  to  its  operation,  in  faTonr  of  meetings 
and  consnltations  amongst  either  masters  or  workmen,  the  ol^ect  of  which  is 
peaceably  to  'consult  npon'  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  either  giyen  or  reoeived,  to 
agree  to  co<yperate  with  each  other  in  endeaTonring  to  raise  or  lower  it,  and  to 
settle  the  hoars  of  labour;  an  exception,  they  tmst,  which,  while  it  gives  to  those 
in  the  different  clawHeH  of  masters  and  workmen  the  ample  means  of  maintaining 
their  respective  interests,  will  not  afford  any  support  to  the  assumption  of  power 
or  dictation  in  either  party  to  the  pr^udice  of  the  other,  least  of  all  that 
assmnption  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  in  the  conduct  of  any  business 
or  manufacture  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  necessaiy  authority  of  the 
master,  at  whose  risk  and  by  whose  capital  it  is  to  be  carried  on."  Report  fnm 
the  SeUet  CommUUe  on  tU  Oambinaiion  Lmn  (1825),  xv.  50S. 

>  Wallas,  ap'  d*'  288.  Place  evidently  had  no  great  confidence  in  this  view, 
however.  The  nature  of  the  difference  between  the  two  Acts  may  be  rendered 
dear  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  a  recurrence  of  the  printers'  prosecution  and 
sentences  in  1810,  which  would  have  been  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1824,  was 
perfectly  possible  under  the  Act  of  1825.    See  above,  p.  757  n.  2. 

*  When,  in  August  1888,  the  Torkshire  manufacturers  presented  a  memorial 
on  the  subject  of  "  the  Trades  Union,"  Lord  Melbourne  direeted  the  answer  to  be 
returned  tiiat  "he  considers  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  strong  opinion  enter- 
tained by  His  Mi^esty's  Ministers  of  the  criminal  character  and  the  evil  effects  of 
the  unions  described  in  the  Memorial,"  adding  that  *'  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  oomUnatians  for  the  purposes  enumerated  are  illegal  conspiracies,  and  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  as  such  at  common  law."    Webb,  Trade  Umcmm,  p.  127. 

*  "Althou^  combination  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fixing  hours  or  wages  had 
ceased  to  be  illegal,  it  was  possible  to  prosecute  the  workmen  upon  various  other 
pretexts.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  some  Lancashire  miners  in  1882,  the 
Trade  Unionists  were  indicted  for  illegsl  oombinatlon  for  merely  writing  to  their 
empl<}yers  that  a  strike  would  take  place.  (B.  v.  Bykerdike,  1  Moo  and  Bob,  179, 
Lancaster  Assises,  1882.    A  letter  was  written  to  certain  coal-owners,  *'bj  order 
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A.D.  1776  to  engage  m  a  strike  had  ceased  to  be  in  itself  criminal ;  the 
~~  weapon  which  the  operatives  thus  secured  was  one  which  might 

be  used  very  unwisely  and  foolishly,  but  it  was  something  to 
have  a  weapon,  and  to  be  able  to  try  to  enforce  their  own  side 
the  msn  in  trade  disputes.  In  1824  the  operatives  had  been  fiurly  suc- 
fZJ^  cessful  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear^  on  their  employers ;  but 
*^rwagU$at  ^^'^g  ^  *^®  depressed  state  of  trade,  the  conditions  in  the 
Bro^Tard  foUowing  years  were  less  &vourable,  and  the  unions  fedled  in 
their  attempts  to  stop  the  reduction  of  wages.  The  most  severe 
contest  occurred  in  the  wool-combing  trade  at  Bradford;  a 
strike  was  organised  by  a  large  union  among  the  hands,  which 
received  much  support  from  sympathisers  in  other  towna  The 
committee  were  able  to  pay  as  much  as  £800  or  £900^  a  week 
to  the  men  on  strike,  and  the  operatives  succeeded  to  a  veiy 
large  extent  in  boarding  out  their  children  during  the  summer 
months ;  the  men  appeared  to  be  holding  well  together,  while 
there  were  some  dissensions  among  the  masters,  who  had 
entered  on  an  aggressive  policy  and  were  endeavouring  to 
break  up  the  union  altogether.  The  Leeds  wool-combers  joined 
those  of  Bradford  in  their  strike ;  but,  after  standing  out  for 
twenty-two  weeks,  the  men  were  forced  to  give  in  on  eveiy 
point,  and  returned  to  work  at  the  wages  which  they  had  been 
receiving  five  months  before ;  this,  according  to  the  contention 
of  the  masters,  was  the  highest  rate  that  the  trade  would  bear. 
The  loss  in  wages  amounted  to  £40,000,  though  something 
like  half  this  sum  had  been  received  in  the  form  of  subscrip- 

of  the  Bond  of  Direotora  far  the  body  of  coel-minen/  statmg  that^  mika 
eertain  men  were  discharged,  the  miners  would  strike.  Held  to  be  an  illegil 
combination.  See  Leedi  Mercury,  ICsj  24»  18S4.)  Sometimes  the  *  molestation 
or  obstmotion'  prohibited  in  the  Aot  of  1825  waa  made  to  inolode  the  mere 
intimation  of  the  men's  intention  to  strike  against  the  employment  of  ncn* 
unionists.  In  a  remarkable  case  at  WdlTeihampton  in  August,  1886,  four  potters 
were  imprisoned  for  intimidation,  solely  upon  evidence  bj  the  emplojeirs  that  th^f 
had  *  advanced  their  prices  in  oonaeqaence  of  the  interference  of  the  drfendanis 
who  acted  as  plenipotentiaries  for  the  men,'  without,  as  was  admitted,  the  oasflf 
even  the  mildest  threat.  {Times,  Angnst  22, 1886.)  Picketing,  even  of  the  most 
peacefnl  kind,  was  freqnentlj  seyerely  pnniahed  under  this  head,  as  four  Sooth- 
wark  shoemakers  found,  in  1832,  to  thefa:  cost  {Poor  Man*e  Ouardiamt  September 
29,  1882.)  More  generally  the  men  on  strike  were  proceeded  against  under  the 
laws  relating  to  masters  and  serrants,  as  in  the  case  of  seyenteen  tanners  it 
Bermondsey  in  February  1834,  who  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the 
offence  of  leaving  thefar  work  uniinished.  {Timee,  February  27,  1834.}"  Wdti^ 
Trade  Unumiem,  pp.  127-8. 

1  Webb,  Trade  UmUmiewi,  p.  99. 

*  Burnley,  Wool  and  WoolreofMng,  169. 
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tions  to  the  union.  When  the  work  was  taken  up  again  some  a.d.  1776 
seventeen  hundred  men  found  that  their  places  were  occupied  ~ 
and  that  they  could  not  return  to  the  employment  they  had 
given  up^    Their  union  was  broken  up ;  and  a  six  months'  ^^^. 
strike  among  the  carpet-weavers  at  Kidderminster  was  also  n^i^Mter, 
a  disastrous  failure.    The  repeal  of  the  Acts  seemed  to  have 
done  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  the  operatives ;  but,  though  the 
loss  fiN>m  trade  disputes  has  been  very  great,  it  was  an  immense 
advantage  to  the  community  that  these  differences  could  be 
fought  out  above-board  and  not  by  secret  and  criminal 
means,  while  the  working  classes  have  gained  enormously  in 
fielf-respect  and  independence  by  the  hct  that  they  were  not 
debarred  fix>m  fighting  their  own  cause.    The  moral  effect  of 
the  repeal,  in  removing  the  sense  of  helplessness  and  apathy 
which  had  oppressed  the  working  classes,  was  extraordinary, 
and  it  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  Trade  Unions.    Hitherto 
they  had  either  been  secret  societies  of  a  most  unwholesome 
type,  since  they  could  only  hope  to  attain  their  objects  by 
criminal  action,  and  were  sometimes  held  together  by  a  species 
of  terrorism,  or  they  had  been  constituted  as  Friendly  Societies 
and  engaged  surreptitiously  in  trade  affairs;  but  firom  this^.^<^0*»- 
time  onward  the  action  of  Trade  Unions,  which  existed  for  maintain 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  life'  among  Skardqflife 
particular  class  of  artisans,  could  be  clearly  differentiated 
&om  other  benefit  societies. 

The  changed  status  which  the  artisans  secured  by  the 

1  The  Bradford  manufacturers  were  inclined  to  forestall  the  recurrence  of 
such  demands  hj  the  introdaction  d  machinery.  Though  so  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  Cartwright's  wool-combing  maohlne  had  been  Inyented,  it  had  not  as 
yet  been  generally  introduced ;  despite  the  commotion  which  had  attended  its  first 
introdnction  some  thirty  years  before,  the  wool-combers  appear  to  have  beUeved 
that  the  scare  was  idle,  and  that  machines  coold  not  really  compete  with  hand 
labour,  except  perhaps  in  wools  of  a  special  sort,  the  combing  of  which  was  badly 
paid.  In  1825,  the  men  still  shared  this  confidence,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
masters  woold  introduce  machinery  was  regarded  as  an  empty  threat.  There  can 
be  bnt  Uttle  doubt  that  the  events  of  that  year,  disastrous  alike  to  masters  and 
men,  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  improvement  and  introdaction  of  machinery,  and 
before  1845  the  trade  was  completely  revolutionised. 

s  The  Select  Committee  on  ManufacturerB*  Employment  (1830)  recognised  the 
advantage  which  accrued  to  the  London  tailors  and  other  organised  trades  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  funds  from  which  an  out-of-work  benefit  was  paid.  They 
piropoaed  the  extension  of  friendly  societies  which  should  have  this  object,  but 
which  would  not  as  they  hoped  act  as  combinations  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  export.   Seports,  1830,  z.  228. 
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t^Q^^  repeal  of  the  Oombination  Acts  had  veiy  little  immediate 
and  apparent  lesnlt  as  gauged  bj  the  improved  terms  they 
obtain^  fix>m  their  employers,  bnt  for  all  that  it  was  of 
fundamental  importance.    The  alliance  which  Place  effected 
between  the  advocates  of  artisan  interests  and  the  Radicals  in 
thev  JuKtt  Parliament  was  exceedingly  significant ;  eventually  it  proved 
aanstamee   to  be  extraordinarily  firuitfuL  To  the  public  the  Trade  Union 
^Jj^aid,    Appeared  to  be  an  immoral  terroriser,  oppressing  the  indi- 
vidual ;  but  the  Radicals,  whom  Place  instructed,  insisted  thal» 
the  questions  which  had  been  raised  should  be  decided  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  give  legal  protection  to  the  individual 
labourer  in  asserting  his  claims.    The  Radical  sense  of  justice 
demanded  that  the  labourer  should  be  in  the  same  portion 
as  the  employer  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  combinatian  of 
labourers  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  crime,  when  the  com- 
seewed  a    binatious  of  masters  were  permitted  to  exist.    The  Radical 
flJonirv  of  sense  of  justice  was  also  involved  in  the  assertion  of  the 
yi^joint     pnnciple  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  Trade  Union  agitation  up 
actum.       till  1875, — that  no  action  which  was  legal,  if  done  by  other 
persons  for  other  purposes,  should  be  condemned  as  criminal 
when  it  was  done  by  a  Trade  Union  for  trade  purpose& 

The  association  of  labour  movements  with  Radicalism 
has  brought  about  a  new  cleavage  in  English  political  life. 
Hitherto  the  landed  gentry  had  been  inclined  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  doing  their  best  to  protect  the  labourer  finom 
the  capitalist  and  moneyed  man ;  but  they  were  now  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  the  artisans,  for  the  corn-law  agitation  had 
opened  up  a  wide  gulf  between  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
interests.  Nor  were  the  Whigs,  who  came  into  power  with 
the  Reform  Bill,  inclined  to  break  with  their  capitalist  con- 
nection, and  to  trust  the  artisan  with  any  real  power  in  the 
matters  which  concerned  him  most  deeply.  The  Radicals  had 
insisted  that  he  should  have  tair  play,  so  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  was  concerned ;  and  this  result  was  attained 
in  1875  by  measures^  passed  in  the  first  House  of  Commons  in 
which  the  power  of  the  enfranchised  artisans  was  clearly  felt*. 

1  The  Conspiracy  and  Piotection  of  Ploperty  Afit  and  Employan  and  Worit- 
men  Act  (88  and  89  Viet.  86, 90). 

s  Webb,  Trade  UwUmitm,  270.    The  fact  that  the  ConBenratiTea  were  tben  m 
power  did  not  greatly  affect  the  attitude  of  working  daea  leaden  towaida 
parties. 
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268.   The  poor  law  system,  as  administered  dmnng  the  first  ^Rji^^^ 
qnarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  not  the  least  of  the  evils 
of  the  time.    It  was  terribly  costly  in  moneys  and  threatened 
to  bring  utter  ruin  on  some  of  the  rural  districts*,  while  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  system  pressed  very  heavily  on 
men  who  were  little  able  to  bear  it.    The  methods  of  relief  The 
adopted  were  demoralising.    Sometimes  assistance  was  given  Adopted  for 
to  the  able-bodied  poor  in  the  form  of  food,  or  of  fuel ;  more  ^^*^ 
frequently  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  house-room  on  &vour- 
able  terms,  either  by  exemption  from  the  rate8^  or  grants 
towards  the  payment  of  rent'.     There  were  also  various 

1  The  KTerage  charge  in  1748,  49,  50  had  heen  £689,971  yearly.  In  1776  the 
whole  sum  raised  expended  on  the  poor  was  £1,556,804 ;  on  the  ayerage  of  the 
yeazs  1788, 1784, 1785,  the  snm  expended  on  the  poor  was  £2,004,288 ;  hi  1803  the 
Bmn  expended  on  the  poor  was  £4,267,965 ;  in  1815  the  sum  expended  on  the  poor 
amounted  to  £5,072,028.  Report  from  the  SeUet  Committee  on  Poor  Lowe  (1817), 
▼X.  6,  also  App.  C,  Reporter  1821,  iv.  277. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Wombridge  in  Salop  stated  that  "  the  annual 
falne  of  the  lands,  mines  and  hooses  in  this  parish  is  not  sufficient  to  wM^i«faii«  the 
nmnerons  and  increasing  poor,  even  if  the  same  were  to  be  set  free  of  rent." 
Report  from  ike  Select  Committee  on  tke  Poor  Lowe  (1817),  ti.  168,  App.  D. 

*  Mackay,  PvbUe  Relief  qf  Poor,  pp.  52,  58—68. 

*  Report^  1884,  XJLVU.  p.  9.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  S.  ClemenVs,  Oxford,  is 
interesting.  **  The  rents  are,  in  fact,  leried  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  those 
who  pay  rates.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  abstraction  of  so  much  property  from 
rateable  wealth,  the  remainder  has  to  bear  a  heavier  burden ;  secondly,  the  rents 
are  carried  to  as  great  a  height  as  possible,  upon  the  supposition  that  tenements 
so  circumstanced  will  not  be  rated ;  the  owner,  therefore,  is  pocketing  both  rate 
and  rent;  and  thirdly,  the  value  of  his  property  is  increased  precisely  in  pro- 
portion that  his  neighbour's  is  deteriorated,  by  the  weight  of  rates  from  which  his 
own  is  discharged.  Neither  is  this  all;  as  it  is  always  regarded  by  the  tenant  as 
a  desirable  thing  to  escape  the  payment  of  rates,  the  field  for  oompetition  is 
narrowed,  and  a  very  inferior  description  of  house  is  built  for  the  poor  man.  In 
order  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  non-payment  of  rates,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
inoonveniencM  and  defects;  and  thus  it  happens  that  a  building  speculation, 
depending  upon  freedom  from  rates  for  its  recommendation,  always  produces 
a  description  of  houses  of  the  worst  and  most  unhealthy  kind.  Those  who  would 
build  for  the  poor  with  more  liberal  views,  and  greater  attention  to  their  health 
and  their  comfort,  are  discouraged,  and  a  monopoly  is  given  to  those  whose  sole 
end  is  gain,  by  whatever  means  it  may  be  compassed." 

*  Report^  1884,  xxvn.  p.  9.  "  The  payment  of  rent  out  of  the  rates  is  nearly 
universal;  in  many  paifishes  it  is  extended  to  nearly  aU  the  married  labouren. 
In  Llanidloes  out  of  £2,000  spent  on  the  poor,  nearly  £800,  and  in  Bodedem  out  of 
£860,  £118,  are  thus  exhausted.  In  Anglesea  and  part  of  Caernarvonshire,  over- 
seers frequently  give  written  guarantees,  making  the  parish  responsible  for  the 
rent  of  cottages  let  to  the  Poor.. ..Paupers  have  thus  become  a  very  deahrabla 
class  of  tenants,  much  preferable,  as  was  admitted  by  several  cottage  proprietorsp 
to  the  independent  labourers,  whose  rent  at  the  same  time  this  mode  of  relief 
enhances.    Of  this  I  received  much  testimony;  amongst  others,  an  overseer  of 
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A.D.  1776  arrangements  for  securing  employment  to  the  poor;  this  was 
sometimes  done  by  a  parish  when  paupers  were  employed  on 

9%£mg  em-  the  maintenanoe  of  roads',  or  even  on  the  work  of  a  small 
fium  taken  for  the  purpose*.  In  other  cases  the  paupers 
were,  roundsmen  set  to  work  by  private  persons,  but  partly  at 
the  parish  expense*.    Another  practice  which  was  specially 

Dolgelly  stated  that  there  were  many  apertmentB  and  small  hoases  in  the  town 
not  worth  to  let  £1  a  year,  for  which,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  parochial  interteenee 
with  rente,  from  £1.  14«.  to  £2  was  paid:  and  the  derk  to  the  DireetoEB  of 
Montgomery  House  of  Industry  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  person  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood who  obtained  10  cottages  from  the  land  owner  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £18, 
and  re-let  them  separately  for  £50;  eight  of  his  tenants  were  parish  paupers. 

*'This  spedes  of  property  being  thus  a  source  of  profttaUe  inyestment, 
■peculation,  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  taken  that  direction." 

^  The  pauper  labour  was  so  unproiitable  that  this  practice  was  being  dm- 
continued  in  18d4.  **The  superintendent  of  pauper  labourers  has  to  ascertaiii, 
not  what  is  an  average  day's  work,  or  what  is  the  market  price  of  a  giren  serrioo, 
but  wbMi  is  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  given  indiTidual,  his  strength  and  habtta 
considered,  at  what  rate  of  pay  for  that  work,  the  number  of  his  family  con- 
sidered,  he  would  be  able  to  earn  the  sum  necessary  for  his  and  their  subsistenoe; 
and  lastiy,  whether  he  has  in  fact  performed  the  amount  which,  after  taking  all 
these  elements  into  calculation,  it  appears  that  he  ought  to  have  perfonned.  It 
will  easily  be  anticipated  that  this  superintendence  is  very  rarely  given ;  and  that 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  in  which  work  is  professedly  required  from 
paupers,  in  fact  no  work  is  done.  In  the  second  place,  collecting  the  paupers  in 
gangs  for  the  performance  of  parish  work  is  found  to  be  more  immediately  in- 
jurious to  their  conduct  than  even  allowance  or  relief  without  requiring  work. 
Whatever  be  the  general  character  of  the  parish  labourers,  aU  the  worst  of  the 
inhabitants  are  sure  to  be  among  the  number ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  effect 
of  such  an  association  is  alwsys  to  degrade  the  good,  not  to  elevate  the  bad.  It 
was  among  these  gangs,  who  had  scarcely  any  other  employment  or  amusement 
than  to  coUeet  in  groups  and  talk  over  their  grievancee,  that  the  riots  of  IBM) 
appear  to  have  originated"  {B^ort,  1884,  zxvn.  p.  31).  At  Eastbourne,  where 
the  pauper  labourer  received  sixteen  shillings  and  the  independent  workman  was 
only  paid  twelve,  no  wonder  that  two  women  there  should  complain  of  the  condiiet 
of  their  husbands  in  refusing  to  better  their  condition  by  becoming  paupers.  lb.  p.  23. 

*  See,  in  regard  to  the  farm  of  the  incorporated  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^t, 
Jiepartf  xzvn.  28 ;  also  for  cases  in  East  Anglia,  App.  A,  pt.  x.  846. 

8  "The  Parish  in  general  makes  some  agreement  with  a  farmer  to  sell  to 
him  the  labour  of  one  or  more  paupers  at  a  certain  price,  and  pays  to  the  pauper, 
out  of  the  parish  funds,  the  difference  between  that  price  and  the  allowance  which 
the  scale,  according  to  the  price  of  bread  and  the  number  of  his  family,  awards  to 
him.  In  many  places  the  roundsman  system  is  effected  by  means  of  an  anotian. 
Mr  Richardson  states  that  in  Sulgrave,  Northamptonshire,  the  <dd  and  infirm  are 
sold  at  the  monthly  meeting  to  the  best  bidder,  at  prices  varying,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  year,  from  Is.  6(2.  a  week  to  3s, ;  that  at  TarcUey,  Hastings,  all  the 
unemployed  men  are  put  up  to  sale  weekly,  and  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
told  him  that  he  had  seen  ten  men  the  last  week  knocked  down  to  one  of  the 
farmers  for  bt.,  and  that  there  were  at  that  time  about  70  men  let  out  in  this 
manner  out  of  a  body  of  170."   Report^  1884,  aczvn.  p.  19. 
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injurious  to  the  chances  of  the  non-pauper  in  securing  employ-  ^TL^*^^^ 
meiit  was  the  labour-rate.    By  this  system  a  ratepayer  was 
obliged  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  pauper  labourers  in 
accordance  with  his  assessment ;  and  to  pay  them  regulated 
wages  without  reference  to  their  work\    An  employer  might 
thus  be  forced  to  dismiss  good  hands  in  order  to  give  employ- 
ment to  inefficient  paupers.    But  by  far  the  most  common  and 
form  of  relief  was  the  granting  of  money  allowances  to^l^^^ 
supplement  wages  according  to  a  definite  scale*,  though  the 
practice  of  different  counties  was  dissimilar,  and  some  had 
hardly  adopted  it  at  all*.    The  granting  of  allowances  per 
child  has  been  fireely  stigmatised  as  a  mischievous  stimulus 
to  population*;   as  a  matter  of  &ct  it  was  much  worse; 
there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  it  acted  as  a  direct 

>  Beparttt  etc.,  1884,  xxvn.  108. 

s  The  ealenUtionB  for  the  original  Berkhampstead  scale  hare  been  preoerYed 
by  Eden,  The  BtaU  of  the  Poor,  z.  577.  The  Cambridge  scale  issned  \j  the  magia- 
trates  for  the  town  of  Cambridge  on  27  Norember,  1829,  was  as  foUows — 

"  The  Chnrchwazdens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  are  requested  to  regulate  the 
incomes  of  sneh  persona  as  may  apply  to  them  for  relief  or  employment,  aooording 
to  the  price  of  fine  bread,  namely, 

*'  A  single  woman,  the  price  of        ....   8)  qnartem  loares  per  week. 
'*  A  single  man  „  .       .       .       .   4^ 


"  A  man  and  his  wife  ....   8 


„  and  one  child      the  price  of .   9)  „  ,. 

„  and  two  children  „         .  11  „  „ 

.t  If  and  three     „  ,»         .  IS  „  „ 

**  Man,  wife,  four  children  and  upwards  at  the  price  of  2^  qnartem  loayes  per 
head  per  week. 

*'  It  win  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  abore  income  in  aQ  casee  of  sickness  or 
other  kind  of  distress ;  and  particularly  of  such  persons  or  families  who  deserre 
encouragement  by  their  good  behaTiour,  whom  parish  officers  should  mark  both 
by  commendation  and  reward."   B^orUf  sto.,  zxvn.  18. 

"  In  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Lincolnshire,  and  parti  of  Woraestershfare 
and  Staffordshire,  there  was  yery  little  ground  for  complaint;  in  Suffolk,  Sussex, 
Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  things  were  at  their 
worst.  There  was  a  serious  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages,  and  amount  of  relief 
allowed  in  the  Wigan  and  in  the  Oldham  districts  of  Lancashire.  E^ort  from 
the  Meet  Committee  on  Labomien*  Wages,  1824,  tz.  405. 

*  <*  A  surplus  population  is  encouraged ;  men  who  receiTe  but  a  small  pittance 
know  that  they  haye  only  to  marry,  and  that  pittance  wiU  be  augmented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  ol  their  children.  Hence  the  supply  of  labour  is  b7  no 
means  regulated  by  the  demand,  and  parishes  are  burdened  with  thirty,  forty,  and 
fifty  labourers,  for  whom  they  can  find  no  employment,  and  who  senre  to  depress 
the  situation  of  all  their  feUow-labourers  in  the  same  parish.  An  intelligent 
witness,  who  is  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  Ubourers,  states  that,  when 
complaining  of  their  allowance,  they  frequently  say  to  him,  *  We  will  many,  and 
you  must  maintain  us'."  Meport  from  Select  Cofnmittee  on  Labouren'  Wagee, 
1824,  yz.  404. 
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—1860^^  incentive  to  ixnmoiality\  But  the  most  patent  evils  arose 
fix)m  the  &ct  that  this  scheme  tended  to  render  the  inefficient 
pauper  comfortable,  at  the  expense  of  the  good  workman  who 
were  moBt  really  tried  hard  to  earn  his  own  living.  The  whole  system 
uiHg  must  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  rates  of  wages^ 
and  forcing  men  to  depend  upon  assistance  in  one  form  or  an- 
other from  the  rates.  It  was  essential,  if  the  rural  population 
were  to  be  rescued  from  dull  acceptance  of  a  miserable  de- 
pendence*, that  the  Gfystem  should  be  fundamentally  changed. 
In  probing  the  existing  evUs.  and  devising  possible 
remedies,  several  of  the  economic  experts  of  the  day  did 
excellent  service.  Under  any  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  transform  the  system,  but  the  task  was 
rendered  specially  hard,  since  there  were  so  many  persons 
who  had  come  to  be  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
abuses  and  were  opposed  to  any  reform^    Some  interesting 

1  Asohrott,  The  KngUtk  Poor  Law  SysUm,  p.  80. 

t  **Thie  pnetice  of  paying  the  wages  of  xnannfactiiren  oat  ol  the  rates  is 
strongly  Qlnatrated  in  the  case  of  CoUnmpton,  at  a  ihort  diitancs  from  TiTerton, 
where  the  weaving  of  Mrge  and  doth  is  carried  on  \i(j  two  niannfactiiren...oiie  of 
these  manufacturers  howeyer  receives  at  present  regular  annnal  payments  from 
the  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  to  empl<^  their  panpers,  the  soma  paid  beii^ 
less  than  the  cost  of  their  support  l^  the  parishes... the  first  effect  of  such 
a  measure  was  to  increase  the  nnmber  of  persons  nnsmployed  at  Collnmpton  and 
consequently  to  redace  wages "  {ReporU,  etc.  1834,  zxvn.  48).  This  was  not 
a  solitary  case.  **  A  mannfactoiy  worked  hj  panpers  is  a  rival  with  which  one 
paying  ordinary  wages  of  coarse  cannot  compete,  and  in  this  way  a  Maodesfteld 
manofactnrer  may  find  himself  onder-sold  and  rained  in  conseqaence  of  mal- 
administration of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Essex.'*  lb,  48.  Similar  evidence  coinee 
from  Leicestershire.  "  From  the  practice  of  parish  oflicers,  where  trade  ia  peiha|is 
suffering  ander  temporary  depression,  soliciting  work  for  the  number  of  men  on 
their  hands  from  the  varioas  mannfactorers  (at  any  price),  and  making  iqp  the 
remainder  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  familiee  oat  of  the  poor  rate,  good 
trade  becomes  in  a  great  measare  annihilated.  Stocks  become  too  abondant,  and 
when  a  demand  revives  the  markets  are  not  cleared  before  a  check  is  agiun 
experienced,  the  same  practice  is  renewed  by  the  parish  officers,  and  thns  the  wily 
manofactarer  produces  his  goods,  to  the  great  emoloment  of  himself,  half  at  the 
cost  of  the  agricaltaral  interest."   Jb,  48. 

*  See  above,  p.  720. 

*  There  was  no  end  to  the  ramifications  of  the  «iiafth<Af  m  these  panpeiised 
parishes ;  many  of  the  workhouses,  which  had  once  existed,  had  fallen  into  decay ; 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  perfectly  safe  business  to  be  done  in  providing  for 
the  requirements  of  the  paupers  and  obtaining  payment  from  the  pariah.  "Tbe 
owner  of  cottsge  property,"  said  Mr  Nassau  Senior,  "found  in  the  pariah  a  liberal 
and  solvent  tenant,  and  the  petty  shop-keeper  and  publican  attended  the  Vestiy  to 
vote  allowances  to  his  customers  and  debtors.  The  rental  of  a  pauperised  pariah 
was,  like  the  revenue  of  the  Sultan  of  Turk^,  a  prey  of  which  every  administrator 
hoped  to  get  a  share."    {Edinburgh  BevieWt  Vol.  lxxiv.  p.  28.) 
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enquiries  had  been  instituted  by  a  Select  Committee  in  1817 ;  ^•^'  1^76 
but  no  useful  result  accrued  from  their  labours.    Matters 
dragged  on  till  the  Beformed  Parliament  set  to  work  to 
investigate  the  subject  with  characteristic  energy,  and  a 
Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1832. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission^  testifies  to  the  most 
curious  variety  in  regard  to  the  machineiy  for  the  adminis-  ^^'' 
tration  of  relief  in  different  districts*,  and  to  the  disastrous /omw  of 
results  of  the  policy  which  had  been  generally  pmrsued*.  ^S^^^' 
There  were  some  exceptions  which  proved  the  rule.  At 
Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire,  Sir  George  Nicholls  had 
given  great  attention  to  the  management  of  the  work- 
house ;  under  his  advice  out-door  relief  was  refused  to  the 
able-bodied,  and  given  but  rarely  to  others.  The  rates 
were  reduced  by  this  means  between  1820  and  1823  fix)m 
£2,066  to  £517,  and  they  remained  at  the  latter  figure^ 
Similar  experience  was  adduced  from  Bingham  and  Cookham 
and  Hatfield',  where  the  able-bodied  men  were  only  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  of  work  at  less  than  the  current 
rates  of  wages ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were  parishes 
where  the  pauper  appeared  to  be  supreme.  At  Cholesbury 
in  Buckinghamshire,  the  poor-rate  had  risen  fix>m  £10.  lis, 
in  1801  to  £367  in  1832.  Here  the  whole  land  was  offered 
to  the  assembled  poor,  but  they  thought  it  wiser  to  decline 
and  have  it  worked  for  their  advantage  on  the  old  system*. 
This  was  an  extreme  instance  of  an  evil  that  existed  in 
different  degrees  throughout  the  country  generally.  The 
Beport  of  the  Commissioners  helps  us  to  understand  how 
this  disastrous  state  of  affairs  had  been  brought  about ;  their 
suggestions  as  to  remedial  legislation  were  based  on  a  careful 
dii^osis  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  whole  machinery  which  had  been  created  by  the  , 
Elizabethan  statute  had  got  out  of  working  order;    the 
control  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Council  in  the  period 

2  Beport  from  Commitsiofun  far  inquiring  into  the  Admmiitration  and 
Practical  Operation  of  the  Poor  Lowe,    {ReporU,  etc.t  1834,  zxvn.) 

*  Many  parishes  retained  the  Elizabethan  system,  some  were  incorporated 
ondar  Gilbert's  Act,  and  some  had  private  Acts.    See  p.  678  above. 

*  See  above,  719  n.  S. 

*  Nicholls,  Siet.  of  Poor  Lato^  n.  229,  230;  Becher,  The  Anti-pauper  System    « 
(18^),  18.  *  Beportt,  1834,  zxvn.  *  Ashcrott,  op.  eit,  32. 
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^'EJi^^  before  the  Civil  War  had  ceased  to  be  effectiva  Here  and 
there  exceptional  men  devoted  themselves  to  grappling  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  task  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centoxy,  and  the  poor  relief  in  their  localities  was  admirably 
"managed;  but  there  were  no  means  of  Ininging  the  practioe 
in  other  places  up  to  this  standanL  Throughout  the  oountxy 
generally  the  local  authorities,  whether  parochial  overseers  or 
county  justices,  varied  between  a  policy  of  extreme  severity 

jyfgf;<*g  and  one  of  unwise  laxity.  The  duty  of  the  overseers,  as  they 
had  for  the  most  part  understood  and  acted  upon  it,  had 
been  that  of  defending  the  parish  against  the  establishment 
of  new  claims  upon  it,  and  of  relieving  the  poor  without  any 
unnecessary  cost.  The  tradition  of  the  office  had  been  one  of 
harshness;  this  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  Dr  Boms' 
pungent  sentences  in  1764.  "  The  office  of  an  overseer  seems 
to  be  understood  to  be  this :  to  keep  an  extraordinary  look- 
out to  prevent  persons  coming  to  inhabit  without  certificates,, 
and  to  fly  to  the  justices  to  remove  them ;  and  if  a  man 
brings  a  certificate,  then  to  caution  all  the  inhabitants  not  to 
let  him  a  fium  of  £10  a  year,  and  to  take  care  to  keep  him 
out  of  all  parish  offices;  to  warn  them,  if  they  will  hire 

servants,  to  hire  them  half-yearly, or,  if  they  do  hire  them 

for  a  year,  then  to  endeavour  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them 
before  the  yearns  end,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  them.  To  bind  out 
poor  children  apprentices,  no  matter  to  whom,  or  to  what 
trade,  but  to  take  especial  care  that  the  master  live  in  another 
parish  ^^  It  does  not  appear  that  there  had  been  any  matked 
improvement  in  the  intervening  period*.    Certainly  in  those 

^  Bom,  EUtcry  of  Poor  Law,  211. 

s  See  Gilbert,  OoneideraHoM  on  the  BQU  for  the  Better  Rdirf  omd  JBw^iog' 
ment  of  the  Poor  (1787),  p.  U.  Also  the  etotement  in  1884:  "Ae  a  bodf 
I  found  mnnal  oreraeen  wholly  incompetent  to  diecharge  the  duties  at  Ifaeir 
office,  either  from  the  inteif erenoe  of  private  oocnpatioDB,  or  from  a  want  of 
ezperienoe  and  skill;  but  most  frequently  from  both  these  oanies,  their  objeet 
is  to  get  through  the  year  with  as  little  nnpopnlarity  and  troaUe  as  possible, 
their  saoceesors  therefore  haye  freqaently  to  complain  of  demands  left  unsettled 
and  rates  uncollected,  either  from  carelessness  or  a  desire  to  gain  the  trifling 
popularity  of  having  called  for  fewer  assessments  than  usnaL  In  rural  districts 
the  overseers  are  farmers;  in  towns  generally  shopkeepers;  and  in  villages 
usually  one  of  each  of  those  classes.  The  superiority  of  salaried  assistant-over- 
seers  is  admitted  wherever  they  exist,  and  in  nearly  all  the  instances  wbev» 
a  select  vestry  has  fsUen  into  desuetude,  the  assistant-overseer  has  been  retsined. 
In  short  so  bad  is  the  annual  system  considered,  that  an  enactment  was  frequently- 
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parishes  where  the  Elizabethan  administration  was  retained  ^R^^^* 
and  the  office  was  an  annual  one,  the  duties  were  discharged 
in  a  most  perfunctory  manner*. 

It  cannot  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  supervision  exercised 
over  these  parochial  officers  by  the  county  magistrates  was  ^  ^ 
either  judicious  or  effective.  They  appear  to  have  bee^ 
disinclined  to  support  the  overseers  in  any  case  whatever. 
The  officials  had  got  a  reputation  for  harshness;  and  the 
justices  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  easy  course  was 
also  the  sale  one,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  almost  in- 
variably supported  the  claims  of  applicants  for  relief,  however 
undeserving  they  might  be'.    There  seems  to  have  been  a 

proposed  for  compellixig  all  parishes  to  appoint  and  ramanerate  permanent  oYer- 
■eera.'*   Mq^ta,  1834,  zxvu.  p.  6d. 

^  The  system  of  fanning  the  poor-honse  presented  the  means  hj  which  the 
overseers  could  get  rid  of  their  responsibilities  at  least  cost.  It  appears  to  have 
had  disastrous  results  according  to  Sir  W.  Young,  Oonsideratiofu  on  the  avibjeet  of 
Poor-houses  or  Worh-housest  1796,  p.  8|  and  it  does  not  even  seem  to  have  been 
economical.  Compare  A  Charge  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Foot,  by  Sir  T.  Bernard. 
"We  find,  from  the  different  returns  throughout  the  kingdom,  that,  where  work- 
houses have  been  farmed,  though  there  was  some  saving  at  first,  yet  in  a  few  years 
the  expenses  have  thereby  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  poor-rate  accumulated 
to  an  alarming  amount.  Where,  indeed,  a  principal  land*owner,  or  land-occupier, 
of  a  pariah  can  be  induced  to  contract  for  the  parish  workhouse,  he  has  an  interest 
in  the  permanent  improrement  of  its  condition,  and  in  the  diminution  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor ;  bat  where  a  Tagrant  speculating  contractor  visits  your  pariah, 
with  a  view  of  making  his  incidental  profit  by  farming  your  workhouse,  we  trust 
you  wiU  consider  the  Christian  principle  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by ;  and 
that  yon  will  not  oonfide  the  poor,  whose  guardian  and  protector  it  is  your  duty 
to  be,  to  one,  into  whose  hands  you  would  not  trust  an  acre  of  your  land,  or  any 
portion  of  your  own  property."    Hunter,  Oeorgieal  Essays,  n.  179. 

t  *«I>r  Webb,  liaster  of  Clare  Hall,  the  present  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity,  has  acted  as  county  magistrate  for  more  than  sixteen  years ;  and  being 
resident  a  great  part  of  the  year  at  his  vicarage  in  Littlington,  he  has  personally 
superintended  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  parish,  as  well  as  in  Great  Gransden, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  where  the  college  has  been  obliged  to  occupy  a  farm  of 
700  acres,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  tenant  for  the  same 
at  any  price.  He  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the  burthen  of  actual 
relief  to  the  poor  arises  from  the  injudicious  interference  of  magistrates,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  overrule  the  discretion  of  the  overseers.  He  has 
attempted  in  both  the  parishes  above-mentioned  to  introduce  a  more  strict  and 
eireumapeet  system  of  relief— with  great  success  in  Littlington,  as  appears  by  the 
descending  scale  of  poor-rates  in  that  parish  since  1816  ;...the  population  at  the 
same  time  having  nearly  doubled  itself  since  1801.. ..In  Gransden  he  has  found 
less  success,  being  seldom  personally  present  there,  and  acting  principally  through 
his  bailiff.  Also  he  had  had  lees  time  by  some  years  for  effecting  any  steady 
improvement  in  that  parish.  He  showed  me,  however,  hj  a  reference  to  the 
hooka,  that  he  had  made  the  practice  of  allowing  relief  to  married  men,  when 

O.*  49 
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A.D.  1776  misplaced  sense  of  duty  in  this  matter  ^  and  the  liberal  spirit 
in  which  they  treated  the  particular  cases  which  came  before 
them,  rendered  it  almost  impracticable  for  a  capable  over- 
seer' to  render  the  parochial  administration  even  temporarily 
efficient.  As  the  CommissionerB  reported  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  districts  they  had  examined, "  the  fund,  which  the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth  directed  to  be  employed  in  setting  to  woris 

employed  by  individaftls,  in  respect  of  their  families,  entirely  disappear  from  Ifae 
late  acooonts.  The  principal  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  a  better  4jBtem» 
he  foond  in  the  power  of  the  paoper,  when  refused  relief  l^  the  orerseer,  to  appij 
to  the  bench  in  petty  sessions ;  which  nothing  but  the  adTantage  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  own  parishioners,  and  of  uniting  in  himself  tiie  fanetionB,  not 
the  ofikoe,  of  orerseer  and  magistrate,  enabled  him,  by  persereranoe,  to  orereamsk 
The  following  case  is  a  sample  of  their  anwiUingness  to  take  the  drcomstaneaa  or 
character  of  the  applicant  into  doe  consideration.  He  refused  relief  (Not.  27th. 
1829)  to  Samnel  Spencer,  knowing  him  to  have  received  a  legacy  of  4002.  within 
two  or  three  years  before  the  application.  The  man  applied  to  the  bench  in  i^etty 
sessions,  where  Br  Webb  produced  to  them  an  extract  from  the  will  (proved  1826), 
and  the  assurance  of  the  executor  that  he  had  paid  the  pauper  money  ainee 
proving  the  will,  to  the  amount  above-mentioned.  Notwithstanding  this,  tiiey 
made  an  order  of  relief ;  and  the  man  (able-bodied)  has  been  from  time  to  time  on 
the  rates  ever  since."  Extracta  from  It^formation  received,  pp.  125, 126.  Appendix 
to  First  Report  fnim>  the  Gommiseionert  on  the  Poor  Lawe^  1834,  xxvnz.  p.  240. 

1  Prebendary  Gisbome  in  writing  on  the  duty  of  magistrates  as  regarda  tfae 
poor,  seems  to  think,  that  their  sole  function  was  to  be  merciful,  and  not  to  help 
to  render  the  system  efficient.   Engmry  ifUo  the  Dutiee  of  Man  (1795). 

>  "  At  Over,"  says  Mr  Power,  '*  a  village  not  far  from  Oottenfaiam,  I  fdond 
a  person  of  great  judgment  and  experience  in  Mr  Bobinaon,  the  principal  faimer 
in  that  place.  He  is  now  serving  the  office  of  overseer  for  the  fourth  time.  At 
present  there  are  40  men  and  more  upon  the  parish;  the  average  during  ei|^ 
months  is  25.  Part  of  this  arises  from  farmers  living  at  T^Uingham  and 
Swavesey,  occupying  about  one-flf th  of  Over  parish ;  these  persons  employ  none 
but  Williugham  and  Swavesey  labourers ;  it  arises  also  in  part  from  the  growing 
indifference  to  private  employment  generated  by  the  eystem  of  parish  relisl 
A  man  with  a  wife  and  four  children  is  entitled  to  lOf .,  and  more  from  the  parish 
for  doing  nothing;  by  working  hard  in  private  emplc^  he  could  only  earn  !!»., 
and  the  difference  iirobaUy  he  would  require  in  additional  sustenance  for  himself; 
consequently  all  motive  to  seek  work  vanishea.  Coming  into  office  this  year, 
Mr  Bobinson  found  12  mairied  men  on  the  box,  some  of  the  beat  men  in  the 
parish ;  he  knew  they  could  get  work  if  they  chose  at  that  time ;  he  set  them  to 
work  digging  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own  at  dd.  a  rod ;  they  earned  that  week  aelfy 
about  7«.  6d.  each,  though  they  might  have  earned  12a. ;  and  the  next  week  thef 
disappeared  to  a  man.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  obstruction  given  to  these 
exertions  by  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates ;  they  are  always  against  him,  and 
he  regrets  some  unpleasant  words  spoken  to  him  very  lately  by  one  of  the  bendi. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  refused  payment  of  their  money  to  some  men  who  woald 
not  keep  their  proper  hours  of  work  upon  the  road;  they  complained  to  the 
bench  at  Cambridge,  and  beat  him  as  usual,  and  returned  to  Over,  wearing 
favours  in  their  hats  and  button-holes;  and  in  the  evening  a  body  of  them 
collected  in  front  of  his  house,  and  shouted  in  triumph."    Beporte,  1884,  xxvn.  77. 
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children  and  persons  capable  of  labour,  but  using  no  daily  f^Jiji'^* 
trade,  and  in  the  necessary  relief  of  the  impotent,  is  applied  ^afgrdaed 
to  purposes  opposed  to  the  letter,  and  still  more  to  the  spirit  ^•^^^. 
of  that  Law,  and  destructive  to  the  morals  of  the  most  and 
numerous  class,  and  to  the  welfare  of  slW" 

Considerable  changes  were  needed  to  give  effect,  under 
altered  circumstances,  to  the  aims  which  the  Elizabethan 
lecdslators  had  had  in  view.    The  Commissioners  of  1832  <*«y «« 

,  ...       need  for 

advocated  the  introduction  of  one  type  of  administrative « oen^^ 
machinery  throughout  the  country  generally*,  and  advised 
the  appointment  of  a  Poor-law  Commission,  which  might  be 
a  permanent  authority  in  all  matters  of  administration,  and 
which  might  use  its  influence  to  bring  up  the  practice  of 
the  local  functionaries  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
a  satis&ctory  level*.  There  was  need  for  the  reintroduction 
of  a  central  authority  to  exercise  a  general  supervision,  as 
the  Council  had  done  in  Elizabethan  times. 

They  also  proposed  to  adopt  the  safe  course  of  being 
guided  by  actual  experience  in  regard  to  the  granting  of 
assistance,  and  laid  down  the  principle  "that  those  modes  ottointro- 
administering  relief,  which  have  been  tried  wholly  or  partially,  better 
and  have  produced  beneficial  results  in  some  districts  be^^* 
introduced  with   modifications  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  carried  into  complete  execution  in  all^"    The  first 
recommendation  which  they  made  was  that  "  of  abolishing  all 
relief  to  able-bodied  persons  or  their  families  except  in  well 
regulated  workhouses."    The  re-institution  of  a  workhouse 
test*,  which  had  been  abandoned  in  1782  and  1795,  was  the 
comer-stone  of  the  new  policy" ;  but  in  order  that  this  position 
might  be  secured,  it  was  necessary  that  proper  management 

^  JieportM,  1834,  zzyn.  p.  8. 

*  On  the  whole  they  xecozmnended  the  system  which  was  in  vogoe  in  the 
€HIbert  incorporations  as  a  model  for  general  adoption. 

*  BeporU,  1834,  zxvn.  167.      «  R,  1834,  zxvn.  p.  146.      «  See  ahore,  719  n.  8. 

*  It  is  extraordinary  to  see  how  many  years  passed,  after  the  House  of  Commons 
was  convmced  of  the  necessity  ol  recasting  the  system,  before  the  change  was 
acioally  carried  ont.  The  Bepart  of  the  Commons  Committee  in  1769  advocates 
a  scheme  which  is  similar  in  many  features  to  that  actually  adopted  {C.  J.  zxvzn. 
599) ;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  basis  of  Mr  Gilbert's  first  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1766  ((7.  J*,  zzz.  164)  and  was  read  a  second  time  la  the 
Honse  of  Iiords  (L.  /.  xxxz.  107)  but  never  became  Uw  {Fori.  Hist,  xyzn.  644  and 

801). 
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should  be  introduced,  as  the  condition  of  the  existing  houses, 
especially  in  small  parishes,  was  disgraceful  in  the  extreme*. 

The  Act  of  1834,  which  embodied  the  recommendatioDB  of 
the  Commissioners  in  a  less  stringent  form  than  they  would 
themselves  have  desired,  was  passed  by  large  majorities'. 
The  new  system  did  not  get  into  complete  working  order  for 
nearly  ten  years ;  but  during  that  period,  local  administratioai 
was  transferred  to  Boards  of  Quardians,  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose in  each  newly  constituted  union,  and  they  employed 
salaried  relieving  officers'.  A  central  authority  was  created  in 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  who  were  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  public  relief,  and  were  empowered 
to  make  rules  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  the  government 
of  workhouses,  and  the  education  and  apprenticeship  of  poor 
children.  Much  of  their  time,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Commission,  was  taken  up  with  the  formation  of  unions  of 
parishes  for  the  provision  of  workhouses,  with  introducing  a 
proper  classification  of  the  inmates,  and  similar  regulations  in 
regard  to  discipline  and  diet,  and  with  the  laying  down  of 
orders  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  relief  They  were 
also  given  power  to  remove  any  workhouse  master  and  any 
paid  officer  for  incompetence,  and  without  their  permission 
no  salaried  officer  might  be  dismissed.  In  this  way  the  per- 
manent officials  were  taught  to  look  to  the  central  government 
for  orders  rather  than  to  the  local  board.  Permanence  was 
assured  to  them  only  if  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  central 
government.    The  Act  further  directed  the  Commissioneis 

^  A.  Tonng,  Conduct  of  Worhkouaett  1798,  in  AfuuUst  zxxn.  887.  Alao  the 
following  remArkB  of  the  Gommiasionen.  **  In  such  parishes,  when  orerboitlittMd 
with  poor,  we  osnally  find  the  building  called  a  workhouse  ocoapied  liy  60  or  80 
paapers,  made  ap  of  a  dozen  or  more  neglected  children  (under  the  care,  peiliaps, 
of  a  panper),  aboat  twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  adult  paapers  of  both  sexes,  and 
probably  an  eqnal  number  of  aged  and  impotent  persons,  proper  objects  of  relief. 
Amidst  these  &e  mothers  of  bastard  children  and  prostitates  Uto  withoat  duuna* 
and  associate  freely  with  the  yoath,  who  hare  also  the  examples  and  eonvetaatiflp 
of  the  frequent  ixmiates  of  the  county  gaol,  the  poacher,  the  yagrant,  the  deei^yed 
beggar,  and  other  characters  of  the  worst  description.  To  these  may  often  be 
added  a  solitary  blind  person,  one  or  two  idiots,  and  not  unfrequently  axe  heard, 
from  amongst  the  rest,  the  incessant  ravings  of  some  neglected  lunatio.  In  audi 
receptacles  the  sick  poor  are  often  immured."   Beporti,  1884,  zxvn.  170. 

>  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  o.  76. 

*  Under  the  new  rigime  the  overseer  was  relieyed  of  much  of  his  respnn«abilily 
and  sank  into  the  position  of  a  rate*collector. 
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to  make  rules  for  outdoor  relie£    These  rules,  which  forbade  ^'P-l'^'^^ 

— 1850* 

relief  to  the  able-bodied,  were  only  applied  at  first  in  the  ^^ 
worst  districts,  but  were  gradually  extended  to  the  '^^^^^^l^j^ 
country^   Dunntr  the  commercial  depression  of  1836,  a  crreat  rauffor 
strain  was  put  upon  the  new  system,  and  the  Commissioners  bodied; 
came  in  for  a  fiill  share  of  that  unpopularity  which  the  officials, 
under  the  older  system,  had  so  studiously  endeavoured  to  avoid. 
Indeed  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Parlia- 
ment would  renew  their  powers,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years 
for  which  they  had  been  appointed.     But  the  account  of  the 
work  they  had  actually  done,  which  they  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, spoke  strongly  in  their  &vour.    Their  powers  were 
continued,  from  year  to  year,  until  1842,  and  then  for  five 
years;  before  this  term  of  office  expired,  they  drew  up  the 
General  Order  of  1847 ;  this  lays  down  rules  for  continuing 
to  work  the  new  system'  which  the   Commissioners  had 
introduced.    The  public  were  beginning  to  realise,  moreover, 
that  the  functions  which  had  been  discharged  by  the  Com- 
missioners could  not  be  discontinued;  and  the  Poor  Lawte^ 
Board  was  organised  as  a  permanent  Qovemment  department  o^^l^ed 
in  1847  •.    The  whole  of  England  was  divided  into  eleven  ^J^iJi^^^j^^ 
districts,  over  which  Inspectors  were  appointed.    It  became  diBpart- 
their  duty  to  see  that  the  orders  of  the  central  authority 
were  carried  out,  while  supervision  over  local  bodies  could 
be    exercised   by  the  systematic  audit  of  their  accounts. 
The  new  department  was  also  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  the  House  of  Commons.    The  Commissioners  had  been 
occasionally  placed  in  a  disagreeable  position  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  official  to  defend  their  conduct  when  it 
was  criticised  in  Parliament;  but  under  the  new  Act  the 
President  of  the  Board  was  eligible  to  sit  in  Parliament  and 

^  This  was  done  by  ihe  Outdoor  Belief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844. 

s  Ascfarott,  op.  cit.  Ail,  Sir  I.  F.  Lewis,  Sir  J.  G.  Shaw-Leferre,  and  Sir 
George  Nicholls  were  the  three  Oommissioners  who  accomplished  this  great  work. 
Ghadwick  was  their  secretary.  Their  action,  of  coarse,  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  panpers  and  those  who  were  interested  in  the  abuses  of  the  old  system ;  bnt  it 
also  fonnd  many  critics  among  doctrinaire  politicians,  who  were  afraid  of  the 
influence  of  centralised  departments,  and  anxioos  that  those  who  raised  the 
money  for  the  rates  should  liare  a  fnll  responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  employed.    McCnlloch,  PrincipUs  of  Politieal  Economy ^  424. 

^  The  Poor  Law  Board  was  merged  in  the  Local  Oovemment  Board  in  1871. 
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AJ>*1776  answer  for  the  proceedings  of  his  department,  or  initiate 
—I860.  legislative  improvements.  By  the  establishment  of  a  central 
authority  with  a  power  of  control,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  Council  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the 
worst  evils  which  had  characterised  the  long  era  of  chaoB 
were  brought  to  an  end.  But  the  new  administrative  system, 
in  all  its  parts,  was  the  creation  of  Parliament;  it  was  in 
complete  accord  with  the  institutions  of  a  coimtry  which, 
while  still  preserving  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  had 
come  to  be  very  democratic  in  &ct. 

269.  When  Parliament  was  dealing  with  such  matters 
as  the  removal  of  the  personal  disabilities  of  workmen  and 
the  reform  of  poor  law  administration,  the  philanthropists 
and  the  economists  could  unite  in  approving  the  changea 
TheEeo-  It  was  a  different  matter,  however,  when  public  attention 
^i^tkat  was  called  to  the  baneful  conditions  under  which  work  was 
e^n^^  carried  on.  Antagonism  began  to  develop  at  once.  The 
hours  economists  believed  that  any  shortening  of  hours  would 
certainly  involve  a  reduction  of  the  output,  and  that  a 
reduction  of  wages  must  necessarily  follow.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  this  decrease  of  command  over  the  comforts  and 
requisites  of  life  would  be  fraught  with  serious  evil  for  the 
poorer  classes.  Since  it  involved  this  prospective  loss  of 
wages  and  food,  any  gain  to  health,  that  might  accrue  from 
shortened  hours,  seemed  to  them  wholly  illusory.  The  agita- 
tors seemed  to  be  mere  sentimentalists,  who  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes  to  plain  facts;  the  crusade  might  have  appeared 
more  reasonable,  if  the  English  manufacturers  had  had  a 
monopoly  and  could  conduct  their  business  as  they  pleased ; 
but  in  the  existing  conditions  of  trade,  the  employers  felt 
that  they  were  not  free  agents,  and  resented  being  branded 
as  criminals.  Foreign  tariffs  were  prohibitive,  and  foreign 
industry  was  advancing ;  and  as  the  restrictions  on  the  import 
of  com  hindered  the  sale  of  our  goods  abroad,  manu&cturers 
found  it  difficult  to  make  any  profit.  It  was  stated  in  1833 
that  for  the  seven  preceding  years,  the  cotton-spinners  had 
hardly  been  able  to  carry  on  business  at  all^  that  the  trade 
was  in  a  most   uncertain   condition,  and  that  capital  was 

^  8  Hansard,  zdl.  897. 
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being  frightened  away  to  new  investments^  The  phil-^J^^^^ 
anthropists  were  inclined  to  assume  that  English  textile  manu- 
facturers had  such  a  commanding  position  that,  even  if  the 
hours  were  reduced  and  the  cost  of  production  increased,  we 
could  still  hold  our  own.  Many  of  the  operatives  hoped  that, 
when  the  product  was  limited,  prices  would  rise  and  their 
own  was:es  would  improve*.    But  this  optimist  view  had  ^ooviddnve 

°  ,  *  *  awojf  trait 

little  to  support  it.    The  cotton  manufacture  was  springing 
up,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  France;  the  annual 
output  of  these  two  countries  alone  was  two-thirds  of  that  of 
Britain*,  and  there  was  a  real  danger  of  driving  away  trade^ 
and  therefore  employment,  altogether.   As  Lord  Althorp  said, 
when  criticising  the  original  form  of  the  Factory  measure  in 
1833,  "Should  its  effect  be  (and  he  feared  it  was  but  too 
reasonable  to  apprehend  it  might  be)  to  increase  the  power 
of  foreigneis  to  compete  in  the  British  market,  and  so  to 
cause  the  decline  of  the  manu&cturing  interest  of  the  country 
*  *  •  so  fer  from  a  measure  of  humanity  it  would  be  ««*<««  to 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  cruelty  that  could  be  inflicted^"  of  the 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  *'"*•***•» 
opponents  of  the  Factory  Acts  as  necessarily  callous  to 
human  suffering. 

At  the  same  time  the  economic  experts  concentrated  their  ^  t^y 
attention  so  much  on  the  production  of  increased  quantities  read^  to 
of  material  goods,  as  the  only  means  by  which  amelioration  ^«^^!^ 
could  be  effected,  that  they  seemed  to  attach  very  little  jP^."*^ 
importance  to  measures  for  the  direct  protection  of  human  compeUHtm 

toos  til*- 

life,  even  in  cases  when  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  foreign  possibis. 
competitioiL  The  chimney-sweep  boys  were  a  class  who 
were  subjected  to  brutal  ill-treatment ;  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  regulate  the  trade  in  1788*,  but  this  measure  was 
very  ineffective,  to  judge  by  the  shocking  revelations  which 
were  made  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1816*. 
The  laissez  /aire  economists  were  not  easily  impressed  how- 
ever, and  their  quarterly  organ,  after  reciting  some  of  the 

1  Reports,  etc.,  1833,  xz.  64,  871.  >  lb.  zz.  40. 

•  3  Hansard,  zzx.  911.  *  lb.  221.  <^  28  Geo.  m.  o.  48. 

*  B^xfrtfrom  the  Committee  on  Employment  of  Boys  in  Sweeping  of  ChimnieB, 
Biporte,  1817,  71. 171. 
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A.D.  1776  terrible  suffering  that  was  wantonly  inflicted,  continues: 
''  After  all  we  must  own  that  it  was  quite  right  to  throw  out 
the  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  by  boys — 
because  humanity  is  a  modem  invention;  and  there  are 
many  chimneys  in  old  houses  that  cannot  possibly  be  swept 
in  any  other  manner^"  The  agitation  on  the  subject  con- 
tinued, however,  and  much  more  stringent  rules  were  success- 
fully introduced  in  1834*. 

In  the  meantime,  public  attention  was  being  steadily 
directed  to  the  factory  children,  and  to  the  prejudicial  effects 
of  the  long  hours  during  which  many  of  them  were  accustomed 
to  work.  The  Act  of  1802  was  easily  evaded,  as  children 
who  were  not  regularly  apprenticed  did  not  obtain  protection 

From  the    under  it.    The  impulse  for  a  fresh  agitation  on  the  subject 

influence  of  it*<ian.         .1         •!  ... 

Robert  was  given  by  Robert  Owen*,  who  aimed  at  reconstitutmg  the 
***  conditions  of  &ctory  life,  so  that  a  better  type  of  factory 
operative  might  be  developed  He  did  not  aim  merely  at 
protecting  individuals,  but  at  introducing  a  better  system. 
In  1815  he  published  his  Observations  an  the  effect  of  the 
manu/iicturing  system,  with  hints  for  the  improvement  of  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  most  injurious  to  health  and  morals,  and 
endeavoured  to  interest  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  passing  of  a 
fresh  Act,  which  should  render  some  of  the  changes  he  had 
made  at  New  Lanark,  compulsory  on  other  employers;  he 
was  particularly  anxious  that  no  child  of  less  than  ten  years 
of  age  should  be  set  to  work  in  a  mill,  that  until  they  were 
twelve  they  should  only  work  six  hours,  and  that  the  hours  of 
labour  should  be  reduced  to  ten  and  a  half  for  all^  A  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and  much 
interestiQg  evidence  was  put  on  record*,  but  no  immediate 
action  was  taken ;  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  1819*  greatly 

1  Edinhurgh  Review,  1819,  zzzn.  820.  The  radical  paper,  the  Oorgon,  wai 
also  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  House  of  Cammons  for  'Mts  oatentations  displaj  of 
humanity  "  in  dealing  with  •«  triyiaUtiee  "  like  the  Slare  Trade,  the  dimbing  haj% 
and  the  condition  of  children  in  factories,  p.  841  (18  March,  1819). 

«  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  86. 

»  See  Sir  B.  Peel's  eyidence  in  the  Report  of  the  Uiwntee  of  Evidence  taken 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  StaU  of  the  Children  emphjfed  in  the  Ooitem 
Mam^faeturee  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1816),  nx.  870.  -^ 

*  Robert  Owen,  ObeerwUionBy  p.  9.  *  ReporU  (1816),  iii8S5. 

6  69  Geo.  HL  o.  66.    It  prohibited  the  labour  of  children  under  nine  ye»  of 
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disappointed  Robert  Owen's  hopes.    It  did  not  insist  on  a  ^J^^^ 
ten  hours  limit,  and  its  pzx)vi8ions  remained  inoperative; 
there  was  not  sufficient  inducement  offered  to  stimulate  the 
efforts  of  the  common  informer  to  enforce  its  provisions  S  and 
comparatively  little  improvement  resulted  from  the  measure. 

No  considerable  share  of  public  attention  was  directed  to  ^  ^^ 

^  .  t\on  began 

y  the  subject  till  1830,  when  Mr  Richard  Oastler  began  a  against  the 
crusade  on  the  subject  in  Yorkshire',  and  Michael  Sadler  took  wol-king  of 
the  matter  up  and  obtained  a  Committee  of  the  House  of^^*^^^* 
Commons;   he  arranged   to  bring  a  number  of  witnesses 
fix>m  the  fiaictory  districts  in  order  to  establish  his  point  that 
legislative  interference  was  necessary.   The  session  had  closed, 
however,  before  the  evidence  which  the  employers'  desired  to 
put  in  could  be  heard;  and  the  sense  of  this  onesidedness 
rankled  in  their  minds,  while  the  assertions  were  in  many  re- 
spects untrustworthy^   Still,  the  allegations  were  so  frightful 
that  many  people  believed  that  immediate  action  was  necessary 
at  any  cost ;  and  the  proposal,  in  the  following  year,  to  have  a 
Commission  was  treated  as  a  mere  excuse  for  delay'.    Public 
feeling  was  greatly  excited,  and  a  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr  Sadler,  and  in  the  following  session  by  Lord  Ashley",  but 
it  was  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  a  remedy  until  the 
charges  were  thoroughly  sifbed,  and  an  opinion  could  be 
formed  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  evils.    A  Com-  ^^  «  Oom- 
mission  of  enquiry  was  appointed,  which  was  excellently  toof  op- 
organised,  and  obtained  an  extraordinary  amount  of  accurate  ^iUr§  ^ 

-   information  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

The  Commission  of  1833  specially  addressed  their  en- 
quiries to  the  alleged  degradation  of  the  population  as  a 

age  and  fixed  a  limit  of  12  honn,  bat  even  this  might  be  exceeded  to  make  up  for 
stoppages  due  to  want  of  water-power. 

^  A  reward  was  offered  for  the  common  informer;  bnt  as  no  one  bnt  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  mill  were  in  a  position  to  give  information,  and  thej 
woold  haye  lost  their  employment  if  they  had  come  forward  to  initiate  pro- 
eeedings,  the  whole  was  inoperative.    Hntchins  and  Harrison,  op.  eit,  86. 

>  Alfred  [Samuel  Kydd],  HUtory  of  the  Factory  Movement,  i.  96.  His  interest 
in  the  position  of  the  slayes  abroad  led  him  to  consider  the  condition  of  operatiyes 
at  home.  The  movement  for  factory  reform  was  thus  directly  associated  with  the 
Auti-Slaveiy  agitation.  >  3  Hanssjid,  zv.  p.  891. 

*  See  the  opinion  of  Mr  Drinkwater  and  Mr  Power,  B^pcrta,  1838,  xz.  491,  602. 

•  3  Hansard,  zyi.  640. 

<  Mr  Sadler  failed  to  obtain  re-election  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament. 
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A.D.  1776  national  evil ;  and  hence  the  points,  which  demanded  atten- 
~  *  tion,  w^  the  influence  of  the  Factory  system  on  the  children 
who  would  grow  up  to  be  workers,  men  and  women,  of  the 
next  generation.  If  there  was  physical  and  moral  taint  at 
these  sources;  the  future  of  the  English  race  was  imperilled^ 
The  overworking  of  children,  resulting  as  it  often  did  in 
physical  deformity,  occurred  very  generally,  but  there  were 
different  degrees  in  which  the  evil  existed  in  different 
branches  of  the  textile  trades,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
them  separately. 
into  Of  i    With  regard  to  the  woollen  trade,  it  appears  that 

of  their  em^  there  were  considerable  differences  between  the  conditions  in 
^^^JST^  the  West  of  England  and  those  which  existed  in  Yorkshire. 
^'f^>oO^**  The  Medical  Commissioners,  after  visiting  the  Stroud  Valley, 
gave  exceedingly  fetvourable  testimony  in  regard  to  the  ocm- 
ditions  of  work  in  that  district',  and  indeed,  throughout  the 
West  of  England  district;  though  the  trade  was  declining' 
and  several  mills  had  been  shut  up.  The  Commissioners 
particularly  testified  to  the  kindly  interest  which  the  em- 
ployers in  this  district  took  in  their  hands' ;  and  though  there 
were  many  matters  in  which  amelioration  was  possible,  they 
found  that  the  employers  were,  on  the  whole,  ready  to  make 
any  improvements,  the  desirability  of  which  was  pointed  out; 
they  could  find  no  evidence  that  seemed  to  them  to  justify 
legislative  interference.  The  employers  in  Yorkshire  were 
equally  sure  of  their  position;  the  trustees  of  the  White 
Cloth  Hall  at  Leeds  met  the  Commissioners  with  a  petition 
for  exemption  firom  any  proposed  legislation,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  no  abuses  in  their  trade  which  called  for  it, 
but  they  failed  to  establish  their  case.  Parts  of  the  work 
were  very  dirty,  though  Mr  Power,  the  District  Commissioner, 
appears  to  have  been  satisfied,  after  his  enquiries,  that  these 
operations  were  not  deleterious*.  From  his  remarks,  it  seems, 
that  the  one  point  on  which  he  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
was  the  early  age  at  which  children  went  to  work  in  these 
mills'.    "  The  grand  evil,"  which  offered  the  supreme  ground 

^  Reports,  eU.,  1883,  xz.  89,  51.  >  /ft.  1888,  zxi.  Id 

•  BeporUy  etc,,  1888,  xz.  951,  960.  «  lb,  1006. 

•  Beporta,  1838,  zz.  601.  e  lb.  602,  604. 
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for  legislative  interference,  was  "  the  liability  of  children  to  A.D.  1776 
be  exposed,  during  a  very  tender  age,  to  confinement,  and  a  ~ 
standing  position  for  a  period  daily,"  which  was  ''  often  pro- 
tracted beyond  their  physical  power  of  endurance  V 

ii  This  cause  of  mischief  was  common  to  all  the  textile  linen, 
&ctories;  but  there  were  special  evils  which  were  peculiar 
to  the  linen  trade.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  material,  it 
was  convenient  to  spin  and  weave  flax  when  it  was  wet ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  workers  were  subjected  to  a  continual 
spray,  from  which  special  clothing  was  unable  to  protect 
them  adequately;  while  they  were  also  forced  to  stand  in 
the  wet,  and  their  hands  were  liable  to  constant  sores  from 
never  being  diy.  Long-continued  work  of  this  kind  was 
fraught  with  serious  mischief,  and  the  Commissioners  felt 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  these  causes  of 
discomfort*.  There  was  besides  a  process  known  as  heckling*, 
which  was  almost  entirely  done  by  children.  The  machines 
used  in  heckling  were  not  large,  so  that  there  could  be  great 
numbers  working  in  each  room;  the  children  had  to  be  on 
the  alert  all  the  time,  and  to  be  so  quick  that  the  strain  on 

1  The  cnlpabili^  of  parento  for  the  overworkizig  of  children  in  their  own 
homes  was  recognised  hj  the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  who  stated 
that  children  hare  a  right  to  protection  against  the  abuse  of  parental  power 
{B^pcrtgf  1864,  xxn.  26, 26).  The  case  of  sending  them  to  work  in  nnwholeeome 
conditions  is  less  clear :  "  Up  to  a  certain  period  of  life,  the  children  are  absolntelj 
dependent  on  their  parents  for  support ;  and  before  that  period  it  is  that  a  tyranny 
is  often  imposed  on  them,  beyond  their  physical  powen  of  endurance.  I  haye  found 
undoubted  instances  of  children  fiye  years  old  sent  to  work  thirteen  hours  a  day ; 
•nd  frequently  of  children  nine,  ten  and  deven  consigned  to  labour  for  fourteen  and 
fifteen  hours.  The  parents,  at  the  same  time,  hare  appeared  to  me,  in  some  of 
these  instances,  sincerely  fond  of  their  children,  and  grioTed  at  a  state  of  things 
they  considered  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  themselTes  and  families.  The 
parental  feeling,  howerer,  is  certainly  not  displayed  in  sufficient  intensity  to  be 
trusted  on  this  point,  as  will  have  been  gathered  most  abundantly  from  the 
eridence  which  I  haye  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Central  Board ;  I  allude  both 
to  evidenoe  deriyed  from  the  parents  themselTes,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
masters  of  workhouses  in  Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood ;  from  whom  it  appears, 
that  although  the  difference  in  income  from  a  child  employed  as  compared  with 
that  from  a  child  unemployed  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  is  only  It.  or  at  most 
It.  6d.  in  the  week,  it  nerer  happens  that  th^  attempt  to  excuse  the  non-employ- 
ment  of  their  children  at  that  age,  by  alleging  the  length  of  the  f  actozy  hours,  or 
that,  in  fact,  they  seek  to  evade  thefar  employment  there  in  any  way,  at  as  early  an 
age  as  they  can  induce  the  masters  to  take  them."   BeporU,  1883,  zx.  604. 

*  Beporti,  etc.,  1838,  xz.  828. 
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— Sso^*  them  was  very  considerable;  while  a  firightful  amount  of 
dust  was  set  free  in  the  process,  and  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  room  was  exceedingly  bad. 
cotton  and  uL  The  Conditions  of  cotton-spinning  were  similar,  in 
many  ways,  to  those  of  flax,  though  there  was  nowhere  so 
much  dust  as  in  the  heckling  rooms,  and  no  wet  spinning, 
but  the  temperature  in  which  the  hands  worked  was  often 
very  high ;  to  this,  the  operatives  did  not  object,  but  it  was 
unwholesome,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  there  had 
been  any  improvement  in  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
in  1816. 
Bilk  miU§.  iv.  The  silk  mills,  in  1833,  were  generally  speaking  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition  ^  The  work  was  chiefly  done 
by  girls  who  were  parish  apprentices,  and  there  was  grave 
reason  for  complaint  as  to  the  demoralising  effect  of  huddling 
them  together  during  their  years  of  service,  as  well  as  of  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  they  were  cut  adrift  when  they  had 
served  their  time. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  general  result,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  1833,  weaving-sheds  were  not  a  regular 
department  of  a  mill,  and  that  the  mill  hands  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  preparing  the  materials  and  in  spinning,  though 
in  some  cases  the  work  of  cloth  dressing  had  been  added. 
The  early    Though  there  were  some  differences  in  the  machinery  em- 
m^»%m«nt  ployed,  the  necessity  of  standing  for  long  hours  and    of 
^^       stooping  was  similar  in  most  of  them ;  and  there  is  abundant 
^  evidence  that  many  children  were  crippled  for  life  and  that 

young  women  were  seriously  injured  by  their  occupations. 
The  worsted-spinning  at  Bradford  had  a  special  notoriety  in 
this  respect*.  The  Commissioners  rightly  connected  it  with 
the  very  early  age  at  which  children  went  to  work,  and  the 
long  hours  during  which  they  were  employed,  and  the 
medical  testimony  proved  that  mischief  of  this  kind  was 
common  in  all  the  great  industrial  centres'.  The  Com- 
missioners are  careful  to  note  that  the  physical  evils  due  to 

^  In  this  bnmch  of  mdostry,  u  in  the  woollen  trade,  the  amngements  in  the 
West  of  England  district  were  bo  good  that  the  (Commissioners  saw  no  cause  §or 
legislative  interference.   lUporU,  1883,  zx.  968  (Ap.  B.  1,  70). 

s  BtpofU,  1888,  zx.  608.  •  /ft.  8a>-d5. 
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the   over-fatigue  of  children  were  prevalent  in  the  well-  ^^-J^'^^ 
managed,  as  well  as  in  the  badly-managed  mills. 

For  after  all  there  were  mills  and  mills;  and  though 
there  was  room  for  improvement  in  all  of  them,  the  crying 
evils  were  much  more  pronounced  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  In  every  respect  the  small  mills  were  decidedly  the  "^f^*  .„ 
worst ^  they  were  carried  on  by  men  who  had  but  comparatively  had  a 
little  capital,  and  who  had  to  compete  against  the  better  ^^r«p^ 
machinery  and  better  power  of  their  neighbours'.  These '*'*^"» 
smaller  mills  were  in  much  greater  need  of  supervision  than 
the  others.  The  cases  where  children  were  severely  punished 
by  the  workmen  they  assisted  were  not  so  common  as  was 
popularly  supposed,  but  it  was  clearly  established  that  this 
practice  was  carried  on  by  some  of  the  slubbers',  though  on 
the  whole  the  evil  was  abating  in  1833  ^  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  connivance  of  the  masters  in  such  cruelties  was 
proved,  and  in  some  cases  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  them'. 
In  &ct  this  abuse  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  a  few 
of  the  more  dissipated  workmen.  In  regard  to  matters  of 
morality,  too,  the  smaller  mills  had  a  bad  reputation.  They 
were  carried  on  by  men  of  a  specially  coarse  type,  who  were 
particularly  inclined  to  tjrrannise  over  a  class  but  slightly 
beneath  them,  yet  completely  in  their  power*;  there  had 
been  some  improvement,  but  in  all  respects  the  small 
fEictories  were  unfavourably  distinguished^.  In  &ct,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  worst  evils  occurred,  not  where  the  capi- 
talist was  so  powerful  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked,  but 
in  cases  where  the  capitalist  was  struggling  for  his  very 
existence,  and  was  forced  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  any  way  he 
could. 

Similarly,  the  small  factories  were  the  worst  places  in 
regard  to  length  of  hours,  as  it  was  most  di£Scult  to  enforce 
any  limitations*.    The  old-&shioned  mills  were  dependent  on 


^  Beporta,  1883,  zz.  26,  63.        3  /(.  u.  20,  24, 1840;  zzm.  248. 

>  lb,  1888,  zz.  23,  28,  49.      «  ii.  26.      «  lb,  28.      «  lb.  20. 

7  F.  EngelB,  Condition  qf  the  Working  CUiun,  p.  148.  Seportt,  1883,  xz.  24, 
136, 145. 

B  An  fllnstntion  of  this  difELcnlty  occnn  in  the  case  of  the  girls  who  worked  as 
dressers  in  the  mannfactnre  of  Brussels  carpets  at  Kidderminster ;  the  oonditiooH 
of  employment  are  thus  described :  **  The  working  hours  are  extremelj  irregular. 
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— Sm^^  water-power;  but  in  many  instances  the  supply  was  in- 
sufficient  and    the    mill    worked  with   great   irregularity. 
whOeiheir'  Under  such  circumstances  the  hands  were  obliged  at  times  to 
t/wuer-    work  for  long  hours  when  the  water  was  available,  in  order 
^S!7lBctuie^  ^  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  their  wages,  owing  to  the  time 
^^^^^^  when  they  had  been  left  idle  from  the  deficiency  of  power. 
<Mie.         This  irregularity  of  emplojonent  was  only  too  apt  to  render 
the  men  dissipated,  as  they  were  forced  to  alternate  periods 
of  excessive  work  and  of  entire  idleness.  They  fr^uently  had 
to  put  in  extra  hours  without  extra  pay,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  stoppages ;  by  idx  the  worst  cases,  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  children,  were  due  to  instances  where  they  were 
under  the  control  of  men  who  were  working  irregularly  and 
with  whom  they  had  to  keep  pace^    The  race  between 
steam-  and  water-power  was  not  finally  decided  in  1833 ;  but 
water-power  was  long  considered  cheaper,  even  though  steam 
was  preferred,  as  without  it  the  manu&cturers  could  not  count 
on  a  constant  supply  of  power.    It  is  thus  obvious  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Commission  things  were  already  beginning  to 
mend.    The  little  mills,  and  water-mills,  were  the  worst  in 
every  respect,  but  they  were  dying  out  in  competition  with 

from  two  canaeB:  the  chief  of  these  is  the  dissipated  habits  of  many  of  the 

weavers,  who  remain  idle  for  two  or  three  days,  and  make  up  their  loet  time  \ts 

working  extra  honrs,  to  finish  their  pieoe  on  Saturday.    AU  the  work  is  paid  bj 

the  piece.    The  other  cause  is,  that  the  weaver  has  often  to  wait  for  material 

from  the  master  mauufactorer,  when  particular  shadee  of  colour  may  have  to  be 

dyed  for  the  oarpet  he  is  weaving.    In  both  cases  this  irregnlarity  tells  veiy 

severely  on  the  drawers,  who  must  attend  the  weaver  at  whatever  time  he  ia  at 

work :  they  are  often  called  up  at  three  and  fonr  in  the  morning,  and  kept  on  for 

sixteen  and  eighteen  hours.    The  drawers  are  entirely  under  the  oontrool  of  the 

weavers,  both  as  to  their  time  of  work  and  payment;   the  masters  neither 

engaging  them,  nor  exercising  any  farther  oontronl  than  requiring  them  to  be 

dismissed  by  the  weaver  in  cases  of  misconduct.    It  appears  to  us  that  this  power 

of  overworking  the  drawers  calls  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  if 

an  efficient  remedy  can  be  found :  but  this  will  be  difficult,  from  the  system  of  the 

trade.    The  looms  belong  to  the  master  manufacturers,  and  are,  in  most  casea,  m 

what  is  termed  his  factory;  that,  however,  is  not  one  large  building,  but  aevenl 

small  houses,  generally  two,  seldom  three  stories  high.  If  there  were  one  building, 

that  could  be  closed  by  one  key,  the  masters  could  prevent  the  weavers  working 

at  irregular  hours;  but  it  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Thomas  Lea,  that 

there  are  only  two  factories  in  the  place  where  this  could  be  done.    The  k^ys  of 

the  smaUer  workshops  are  entrusted  to  foremen,  and  sometimes  a  joozneyman, 

and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  any  regulation  for  opening 

and  closing  them  at  fixed  hours."   BeporU,  1833,  zz.  909. 

^  BeporU,  etc.,  1833,  zx.  12, 15, 16. 
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the  large  capitalists  who  worked  by  steam.  The  Report  of  ^^'^^ 
the  Commission  of  1833  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  reasons  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  legislate  in  regard 
to  these  deplorable  evils.  Very  many  of  them  were  not  ^f^ 
by  any  means  new,  though  the  introduction  of  the  fiskctory  brought  to 
system  had  served  to  bring  them  into  light.  The  sanitary  ^Jiched  to 
conditions,  under  which  cottage  industiy  were  carried  on,  J^^^^ 
were  perpetuated  in  the  earlier  &ctories,  and  parents  may 
occasionally  have  been  harsh  masters  to  the  children  who 
helped  them^.  Still,  the  evil,  in  its  obvious  forms,  was  of 
recent  development,  and  there  was  much  mutual  recrimination 
at  the  time  in  regard  to  its  cause.  Colonel  Williams  probably 
expressed  the  commonest  opinion,  both  in  the  House  and 
out-of-doors,  when  he  said  that  "  this  practice  of  overworking 
children  was  attributable  to  the  avarice  of  the  masters'." 
Mr  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  the  capitalists,  and  as 
he  had  presided  over  the  Select  Committee,  which  reported 
against  the  Combination  Laws,  his  opinion  on  industrial  con- 
ditions was  entitled  to  respect.  He  held  that  the  distress  of 
the  country  was  wholly  due  to  the  com  laws,  and  laid  the 
blame  on  the  owners  of  land*.  Mr  Cobbett,  who  was  member 
for  Oldham  and  had  abundant  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  in  his  own  constituency,  exonerated  the  employers. 
He  held  that  the  immediate  blame  lay  with  the  parents,  but 
that  they  should  not  be  too  harshly  judged,  as  they  were 
driven  to  it  by  the  pressure  of  taxation,  which  as  he  believed 
was  the  ultimate  reason  of  their  distress^ 

^  The  Oonmiission  of  1888  called  for  no  evidence  as  to  the  OTerworkmg  of 
children  who  assiBted  their  parents  at  home,  bat  there  is  no  reason  to  belieTe  that 
ihfij  fared  better  than  their  oompanions  in  the  mills.  In  only  one  point,  and  that 
a  most  important  one,  was  it  alleged  that  the  condition  of  the  domestic  workers 
was  preferable.  Parents  could  look  after  their  own  children  and  the  elder  girls  if 
they  worked  at  home,  whilst  the  factories  had  an  evil  repute.  Careful  parents 
bad  to  chopse  between  bringing  up  their  children  to  an  overcrowded  and  mider- 
poid  trade,  and  the  risk  of  placing  them  in  demoralising  snrronndings  {R^totUt 
eCc.,  1833,  zz.  532,  588).  The  bad  repute  of  factories  was  not  improbably  dae  to 
their  being  the  resort  of  apprenticed  children  and  a  shifting  population,  when  they 
were  first  oiganised.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  these  evils  diminished, 
as  the  smallbr  mills  were  broken  up ;  and  Mr  Boiling,  the  member  for  Bolton, 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  charges  against  the  factories  as  illusory,  so  far  as 
his  oonstitneiicy  was  concerned  (3  Hansard,  xix.  910). 

a  8  Hansajrd,  zv.  1160.  •  lb,  1161.  «  lb.  1294. 
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^VqJ)^^         So  £sur  as  the  parents  are  concerned,  it  is  probably  true 
amdporentt  *^**  many  of  the  baser  sort  were  very  reckless  in  regard  to 
f"«^*    the  treatment  of  their  children,  and  were  not  unwilling  to 
o/Utm4     sacrifice  them  in  order  to  profit  by  their  earnings;  bat  tiiere 
were  many  who  felt  the  evils  most  bitterly,  and  who  petitioned 
for  an  alteration\    At  the  same  time,  it  is  diffictdt  to  ex- 
onerate them  altogether,  if,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case^ 
their  wages  were  as  good  or  better  than  those   of  other 
labourers.    Mr  Power,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  seems  to 
have  felt  this,  when  he  wrote  that  "  children  ought  to  have 
legislative  protection  from  the  conspiracy  insensibly  formed 
between  the  masters  and  parents  to  tax  them  with  a  degree 
of  toil  beyond  their  strength  V    It  is  probable   that  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  children's  earnings  was  a  tempta- 
tion which  few  parents  could  resist,  even  though  they  might 
afterwards  deeply  regret  it,  when  the  employment  resulted 
in  the  deformity  of  their,  children.    There  is  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  two  statements,  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
parents  firequently  succumbed  to  this  temptation,  and  that  on 
the  other  they  were  anxious  to  have  the  temptation  removed. 
So  fiso:  as  the  landlords,  and  the  com  laws,  are  concerned, 
little  need  be  said.    This  was  a  cause  which  affected  the 
textile  industries,  like  other  industries,  as  it  rendered  food 
dear  to  all  labourers ;  but  it  will  not  serve  to  account  for  the 
special  mischiefs  of  the  factory  system. 
a#  well  as         With  regard  to  the  masters,  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that 
it  is  impossible  to  exonerate  them  fix)m  all  blame,  as  many  of 
them  had  been  exceedingly  careless  about  a  matter  which 
lay  entirely  within  their  control,  and  to  which  no  iallusion 
has  yet  been  made.    The  fi'equency  of  accidents  in  tlhe  mills, 
with  injury  of  life  and  limb,  was  a  feature  which  ik)ecially 
shocked  the  public,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  cliear  that 
many  of  the  accidents  were  preventable,  and  need  Aot  have 
occurred,  if  certain  machines  had  been  properly  fen<J;ed*.    So 
long  as  any  part  of  the  evils  were  due  to  arraTvagements 
directly  under  the  master's  control  and  with  whicPfh  no  one 

1  8  Hansard,  xvi.  642.  * 

*  ReporU,  1888,  zx.  604. 

•  16.  76. 
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else  coald  interfere,  it  Ib  clear  that  the  blame  lay  with  them  ^^^ 
or  with  their  agents  ^ 

It  was  much  easier  to  report  on  the  extent  of  the  evil 
and  to  analyse  its  causes,  than  to  devise  a  satisfactory  remedy. 
EnthusiastB  like  Owen  would  have  tried  to  introduce  an  ideal 
system  for  all  those  who  worked  in  the  mills.    But  the  ^  P^^ 
Government  were  forced  to  move  more  slowly,  and  to  content  o/.i838 
themselves  with  attempting  to  prohibit  or  limit  the  recognised  iaoiau  tkt 
evils.    The  overworking  of  boys  and  girls  seemed  to  stand  by  S^i*^  ^"^ 
itself;  the  mischief  was  most  patent,  and  as  the  children  were  ^^^»*'» 
obviously  unprotected  and  unable  to  protect  themselves  in  any 
-way,  there  was  a  much  stronger  case  for  interference  than 
there  seemed  to  be  in  regard  to  adult  labour  of  any  kind. 
The  operatives  were  naturally  anxious  to  have  the  sjrstematie 
reform,  which  Owen  had  initiated,  carried  through  in  its 
entirety  by  the  State';  but  this  was  a  proposal  which  the 
Commissioners  did  not  endorse ;  they  tried  to  put  forward  a 
discriminating  scheme,  by  which  the  question  of  child  labour 
should  be  isolated  and  dealt  with  separately,  while  they 
thought  the  hours  in  which  other  workmen  were  employed 
should  be  a  matter  of  agreement,  so  long  as  the  very  wide  limit 
introduced  in  1802'  was  not  exceeded.  The  Commissioners  did 
not  feel  that  Owen's  principle  of  a  Ten  Hour  Day  was  the 
right  one,  as  it  would  not  in  itself  afford  sufficient  relief  to  the 
cbildren^  while  it  appeared  to  be  imnecessary,  and  possibly 

^  The  pmuflhinentB  which  Lord  Ashley  proposed  to  inflict  on  emplojera  in 
connection  with  accidents  in  their  nulls  were  very  serere.  Parliament  appears  to 
haTe  supposed  that  they  were  so  excessiye  that  they  would  never  hare  been 
enforoed.    8  Hansard,  xix.  228. 

*  The  operatives  believed  that  the  shortening  of  their  hoars  would  lead  to 
a  rise  of  wages  {Beporta,  etc,  1888,  zx.  89,  61),  and  advocated  It  on  this  account ; 
but  their  wages  were  good  when  compared  with  the  payments  in  other  callings 
{Beportt,  €tc.,  1838,  zx.  807,  1006,  and  zzx.  81,  and  especially  65),  and  the  Com- 
missioners would  have  deprecated  any  change  that  would  seriously  inteifere  with 
market  conditions. 

•  Hntchins  and  Harrison,  cp,  eit.  17.  This  was  hardly  a  new  limitation,  as  it 
dosely  resembles  the  recognised  day  laboor  of  the  sixteenth  centnry.   VoL  i.  686. 

^  The  following  instances  of  excessive  work  on  the  part  of  the  yoong  were 
speciaUy  referred  to  by  the  Commissioners.  *'  Am  twelve  years  old.  Have  been 
in  the  mill  twelve  months.  Begin  at  six  o'clock,  and  stop  at  half  past  seven. 
Generally  have  about  twelve  hours  and  a  half  of  it.  Have  worked  over-hoars  for 
two  or  three  weeks  together.  Worked  breakfast-time  and  tea-time,  and  did  not  go* 
away  till  eight.    Do  you  work  over-hours  or  not,  jost  as  you  like  ? — ^No;  them  aa 

a*  60 
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A-JJ-JJ^®   injurious,  so  £ar  as  adults  were  concerned*.  The  Commissioner 
and  hoped  pn>po6ed  instead,  that  shifts  should  be  arranged*,  and  that 

aln/tM 


^g^^^  the  labour  of  children  should  be  so  organised  that  they  should 


that 

fOOlU 

oivaniaed.  work  in  the  same  mills,  but  for  shorter  hours  than  the  adults. 
An  experiment  of  this  kind  was  tried  with  great  success  in 


works  miut  work.  I  wonld  rather  etaj  and  do  it  than  that  any  body  else  shoold 
oome  in  my  place.*'  *  *  *  **HaTe  worked  here  (Milne's)  two  years;  am  now 
fourteen ;  work  sixteen  hours  and  a  half  a  day.  I  was  badly,  and  asked  to  stop  at 
eight  one  night  lately,  and  I  was  told  if  I  went  I  mnst  not  come  back."  **  I  hsTe 
worked  till  twelve  at  night  last  summer.  We  began  at  six  in  the  morning.  I  told 
book-keeper  I  did  not  like  to  work  so  late ;  he  said  I  mote.  We  only  get  a  penny 
an  hour  for  oTer-time."  "  We  used  to  oome  at  half -past  eight  at  night,  and  w(xk 
all  night,  till  the  rest  of  the  girls  came  in  the  morning.  They  would  eome  at 
ssTen.  Sometimes  we  worked  on  till  half -past  eight  the  next  night,  after  we  had 
been  working  aU  the  night  before.  We  worked  in  meal-hours,  except  at  dinner. 
I  hare  done  that  sometimes  three  nights  a  week,  and  sometimes  four  nights.  It 
was  not  regular;  it  was  just  as  the  overlooker  chose.  Sometimes  the  slnbben 
would  work  on  all  night  too,  not  always.  The  piecenezs  would  have  to  stay  aU 
night  then  too.  They  used  to  go  to  sleep,  poor  things  I  when  they  had  over-hoon 
in  the  night.*'  "  In  1829  they  worked  night  and  day.  The  day  set  used  to  work 
from  six  till  eight  and  nine,  and  sometimes  till  eleven  or  twelve.  The  children 
who  worked  as  pieceners  for  the  slubbers  used  to  fall  asleep,  and  we  had  mock 
trouble  with  them.**   Reporta,  18S8,  zx.  16. 

1  It  appeared  probable  to  the  masters  and  economic  experts  that  a  reduction  of 
hours  would  involve  a  reduction  of  wages. 

a  The  difficulty  which  they  tried  to  meet  is  well  stated  by  the  Comraissionen: 
"The  great  evil  of  the  mauufacturing  system,  as  at  present  conducted,  has 
appeared  to  ua  to  be,  that  it  entails  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  labour  of 
children  to  the  utmost  length  of  that  of  the  adults.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
evil,  short  of  a  limitation  of  the  labour  of  adults,  which  would  in  our  opiniaii 
create  an  evil  greater  than  that  which  is  sought  to  be  remedied,  appears  to  be  the 
plan  of  working  double  sets  of  children.  To  this  plan  there  have  been  intimated 
to  us  great  objections  on  the  part  both  of  masters  and  of  workmen :  on  the  part  of 
the  masters,  because  it  will  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  somewhat  hi^ber 
wages:  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  for  various  reasons;  1st,  Because  wboi 
working  by  the  piece  increased  expense  in  hiring  or  increased  trouble  in  teaching 
children  will  necessarily  diminish  their  net  earnings: — ^2nd,  Because  by  a  mors 
general  limitation  to  ten  hours  they  expect  to  get  twelve  hours'  wages  lor  less 
work : — 8rd,  Because  the  reduction  to  half  wages  or  little  more  of  the  cfaiMreD 
reduced  to  six  or  eight  hours'  work  must  necessarily  in  so  far  tend  to  redooe  the 
earnings,  and  consequently  the  comforts  of  the  family: 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  before  ua,  that 
the  plan  of  double  sets  will  be  productive  of  more  or  less  inoonvenienee  and 
expense  to  the  manufacturer.  It  has  appeared  to  ua,  however,  that  the  sams 
objections  must  attach  more  or  less  to  any  change  of  the  present  modes  of 
working;  bat  we  consider  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  working  of  doable  s^ 
namely,  that  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  an  undue  employment  of  infimt 
labour,  to  be  such  as  more  than  compensates  for  the  sacrifice  to  be  made  in 
attaining  it.  And  no  other  mode  of  effectually  accomplishing  that  most  dealMble 
object  has  occurred  to  us  likely  to  be  attended  with  so  little  evil  or  sufflering  as 
that  which  we  have  ventured  to  recommend."   BeparU,  183S,  zx.  67. 
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Messrs  Marshairs  flax-mills  at  Holbeck,  near  Leeds.   This  was,  A.D.  1776 

^  1850 

however,  a  difficult  arrangement  to  cany  out,  and  in  country 
villages  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  double  shift  of  child  labour. 
The  manufacturers  disliked  a  proposal  that  would  hamper 
them,  and  the  parents  were  on  the  whole  glad  to  get  an 
income  fi:om  the  children's  labour ;  still  this  suggestion  went 
on  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  Government  carried  a  Bill 
which  practically  gave  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.    The  chief  debate  was  upon  the  proposal  to 
limit  the  work  of  those  under  eighteen  to  ten  hours.    Lord 
Ashley  was  defeated  on  this  point,  as  the  Government  thought 
it  necessary  to  go  &rther  and  limit  those  under  fourteen  to 
eight  hours ;  and  from  the  time  of  this  defeat,  the  Bill  became 
A  Government   measure  to  which  Lord  Ashley  gave  inde- 
pendent support.    And  in  the  main  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  were  accepted  by  Parliaments    By  the-^*«*?« 
Act  of  1833  the  employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of  posed  on 
age  was  forbidden.    The  time  of  work  for  children  under  menH^  ^ 
thirteen  years  old  was  limited  to  nine  hours,  and  for  young  ^^*^^^ 
persons,  of  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years,  to  twelve  hours ; 
and  night  work  was  prohibited,  i.e.,  work  between  8.30  p.m. 
and  5.30  a.m.    But  the  real  importance  of  the  measure  lay  in 
the  fact  that  new  administrative  machinery  was  now  created. 
Previous  Acts  had  failed  partly,  at  least,  because  there  had 
been  no  sufficient  means  of  enforcing  them.    The  establish- 
ment of  local  inspectors  was  originally  suggested  by  the 
masters,  apparently  as  a  means  of  seeing  that  their  neighbours 
did  not  indulge  in  unfair  competition  by  evading  the  law, 
and  the  operatives  viewed  it  with  suspicion.    In  the  form  in  and 
which  the  proposal  was  incorporated  in  the  Act  it  created  an  L^^^a 
independent  body  of  men,  acting  under  a  central  authority,  SS^n^y 
who  have  proved  to  be  not  merely  a  means  of  enforcing  but  ^^  ^ 
of  amending  the  law.     "  The  introduction  of  an  external  au-  with  en- 

TOTCXfiO 

thority,  free  from  local  bias  and  partiality,  greatly  improved  the  Act. 
the  administration  of  the  law,  lessened  the  friction  between 
the  manu&cturers  and  operatives,  and  provided  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Government  and  the  people  at 
^  time  when  knowledge  of  industrial  matters  was  scanty  in 
the  extreme'." 

^  8  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  103.  >  Hntohins  and  Harrifiou,  op.  cit,  40. 
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— ^Ma^*         The  Act  of  1833  had  endeavoured  to  isolate  the  question 
of  child  labour,  but  as  a  matter  of  &ct  this  could  not  be 
Tkeoyef    done.    The  children  assisted  the  work  of  adults,  and  the 
^Midrm     masters  were  inclined  to  evade  the  restrictions  on  the  time 
leS^ced  when  boys  and  girls  were  efnployed,  as  this  was  the  way  in 
effwHvdy   ^hich  the  customary  hours  for  men  could  be  most  con- 
veniently maintained.    The  inspectors  found  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  check  the  time  during  which  any 
one  boy  or  girl  remained  at  work,  as  the  machinery  was 
kept  running  for  longer  hours  than  those  in  which  children 
might  be  legally  employed^.     The  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  various  elements  in  the  organisation  of  a  &ctory 
had  been  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  a  Ten  Hours  BiU  all 
along',  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  were  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  measure  passed  in  1833  might  be  rendered 
HiitU       effective,  was  only  gradually  recognised.    In  1844  another 
w^nMuere  Step  was  taken,  and  the  argument  for  State-interference  on 
restneted;  ^j^half  of  children  was  extended;  a  strong  case  had  been 
made  for  legislative  action  to  protect  adult  women,  both  as 
regards  the  mischief  of  physical  injury,  and  their  own  in- 
ability to  drive  independent  bargains,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  women  were  to  be  treated  as  young  persons'.    In 
1847   the  hours  for  young  persons  and  women  were  still 
further  reduced  by  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  it 
was  generally  expected  that  this  new  restriction  would  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  hours  during  which  the  machinery 
was  kept  in  motion.     When  trade  revived  in  1849,  however, 

^  After  1883,  though  there  was  a  twelve  hoar  day,  it  might  be  worked  between 
6.90  a.m.  and  8.80  p.m.  and  meal  times  might  be  distribnted  as  the  empk^ycr 
chose.  Those  who  were  working  had  to  do  double  work,  while  others  were  having 
meals — ^thns  demanding  a  greater  intensity  of  effort  from  those  at  work.  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  tell  whether  any  particular  persons  had  had  meals,  or  whether 
they  were  working  over-honrs  or  not,  since  the  employer  conld  always  plead  that 
they  began  late. 

s  "The  mistake  of  Parliament,"  said  Kr  Hindley,  the  member  for  Ashtoo, 
"has  arisen  from  supposing  that  they  coold  efiFectively  legislate  for  children 
without  including  adults — they  are  not  aware  that  labour  in  a  mill  is,  strictly 
speaking,  family  labour,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  the  system  of  a  parent  main- 
taining his  children  by  the  operation  of  his  own  industry."  Hutchins  and 
Harrison,  op.  cU,  47. 

8  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  16,  §  82.  The  hours  of  young  persons  were  limited  to^ 
12  hours  by  the  Act  of  1833. 
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the  masters  found  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  meichinery  AJ>.  1776 
going  for  fifteen  hours,  and  managed  to  evade  the  law  by 
means  of  relay  systems^     An  amending  Act  of  1850  in-  ^f*. 
sisted  that  the  hours  of  work  for  protected  persons  must  fiJl  warkifuj 
within  the  twelve  hours  fi:om  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  with  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  meals,  and  thus  established  a  normal  day  for 
womenl     Curiously  enough,  its  provisions  did  not  apply  to 
children,  and  they  could  be  employed  on  the  relay  system  in 
helping  the  men,  after  the  women  had  left  off  working.    In 
1853,  the  risk  of  evasion  in  this  manner  was  brought  to  o/te»havr$ 
an  end,  the  normal  working  day  of  ten  and  a  half  hours  was  wo^  ^ 
established  by  law  for  all  factory  workers',  other  than  adult  ^^^ished 
males,  and  it  soon  became  customary  for  them  as  welL 

It  thus  came  about  that  the  programme  of  factory  reform 
which  Owen  had  advocated  in  1815  was  at  length  to  be 
generally  accepted.  Each  step  was  gained  in  the  fiEtce  of 
strong  opposition,  for  the  economic  experts  of  the  day — o{in$niu 
whom  Mr  Nassau  Senior  was  the  most  effective  spokesman —  Mingst/ 
were  clear  that  a  reduction  of  hours  would  mean  such  s^^^^P^^ 
serious  loss  to  the  employers  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
must  inevitably  suffer,  and  the  mischievous  effects  react  on 
the  workmen  themselves.  It  was  argued  that  if  the  last 
hour  of  work  were  cut  down,  the  profit  on  the  capital  invested 
in  plant  would  vanish  altogether^  Strong  in  the  support  of 
such  academic  authorities,  the  employers  felt  no  scruple  in 
evading  the  law,  when  they  could;  but  the  excuse  was  a 
mistaken  one.  Robert  Owen's  experience  had  established  the 
fact  that  the  product  in  textile  trades  did  not  vary  directly 
according  to  the  hours  of  labour.    He  found  that  the  influence 

1  Hr  HowbUs  thns  describes  it:  "The  system  which  they  seek  to  introduce 
under  the  gnise  of  relays  is  one  of  the  many  for  shnfSing  the  hands  shont  in 
endless  variety,  and  shifting  the  honrs  of  work  and  of  rest  for  different  indiridnals 
throoghoat  the  day,  so  that  yon  never  have  one  complete  set  of  hands  working 
together  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time."  BeporU,  1849,  zxn.  226.  The 
intervals  when  the  hands  were  not  actually  working  were  so  short,  and  so 
arranged  that  they  might  be  of  very  little  use  either  for  purposes  of  rest  or 
recreation.    Hntchins  and  Harrison,  op,  eit.  80, 101. 

•  18  and  14  Vict.  c.  54. 

B  Women,  yonng  persons  and  children  might  not  be  employed  before  6  a.m.  or 
after  6  p.m.  (16  and  17  Vict.  c.  104),  and  they  were  to  be  allowed  an  hour  and 
a  half  for  meals  (8  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  108  §  6). 

«  N.  Senior,  Letter  <m  the  Factory  Act,  12. 
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of  increased  care  and  attention  was  very  noticeable  when  the 
hours  were  shortened,  and  that  waste  was  avoided.  He  had 
for  a  time  reduced  the  hours  of  work  at  New  Lanark,  without 
loss;  and  he  found  that  when  they  were  lengthened  again, 
the  product  was  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
hours^  He  had  abready  demonstrated,  in  his  own  experience, 
that  the  policy  of  working  excessive  hours  was  unsound,  not 
merely  on  humanitarian,  but  on  economic  grounds.  Ab  this 
view  was  gradually  confirmed  by  subsequent  observation, 
the  attitude  of  public  opinion  towards  restrictive  legislation 
underwent  a  marked  change*.  The  benefits,  which  accrued 
to  the  population  employed  in  textile  factories  under  the 
modem  system  of  centralised  supervision,  have  been  so  great 
that  efibrts  are  being  steadily  pressed  on  for  bringing  all 
sorts  of  other  industries  under  similar  control 

270.  The  agitation  of  the  factory  operatives  for  State 
interference  with  their  hours  of  labour,  which  was  being 
carried  on  so  vigorously  in  1840  has  eventually  been  suc- 
cessful. There  was,  however,  another  class  of  the  manufiK- 
turing  population  who  were  in  a  very  serious  plight,  and  on 
whose  behalf  State  intervention  was  demanded.  The  hand- 
loom  weavers  were  suffering  from  the  irregularity  and  un- 
certainty of  employment;  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  comfort,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  in  1839  to  see  whether  anything  could  be  done  to 
place  them  in  more  &vourable  conditions. 

The  principles  of  laiasezfaire  had  such  a  strong  hold  that 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  weavers  would  obtain  much 
support ;  and  as  we  look  back  we  may  see  that  this  was  not 
a  case  in  which  it  was  desirable  for  Government  to  interfere. 
The  fiwtory  industries  were  growing;  and  it  was  distinctly 
advantageous  to  have  lines  authoritatively  laid  down  along 
which  they  should  develop.  But  hand-loom  weaving  was 
already  doomed;  the  competition  of  the  power-loom  was 
threatening  to  drive  it  out  of  existence,  at  all  events  in  some 
branches  of  manu&cture.    The  only  benefit  which  could  be 

^  Beporte,  1816,  m.  255,  272,  also  1838,  xz.  194. 

>  The  publication  of  the  Reports  of  the  Ghildren'f  Employment  Gommissian, 
which  was  mored  for  by  Iiord  Shaftesbory  in  1861,  appears  to  haye  beeii  the 
occasion  of  this  change.    Hntchius  and  Harrison,  op.  eit.  150. 
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conferred  on  the  weavers  was  to  help  them  to  leave  a  decaying  ^-^^'^^ 
trade';  this  was  more  a  matter  for  individual  and  charitable 
action  than  for  administrative  interference. 

The  competition  between  hand- weaving  and  power-weav-  The  power- 
ing brings  out  one  aspect  of  the  case  which  was  less  noticeable  super- 
in  connection  with  spinning.    The  series  of  inventions,  which  hanSwork; 
led  up  to  the  self-acting  mule,  introduced  an  extraordinary 
improvement,  in  the  quality — the  firmness  and  regularity — 
of  the  yam,  as  well  as  in  the  pace  at  which  it  could  be 
produced.    These  advantages  occurred  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  in  weaving;  in  1840  it  was  doubtful  whether  machines 
could  ever  be  invented  which  would  weave  fabrics  of  which 
only  small  quantities  were  required  or  in  regard  to  which 
there  were  rapid  changes  of  fashion';  while  the  rates  of 
wages  of  hand-weavers  of  low-class  goods  enabled  the  em- 
ployei:s  to  produce  very  cheaply,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
saving  in  machine  production*.    To  some  extent  the  power- 
loom  was  better  and  cheaper;  and  as  it  was  more  readily 
applicable  to  some  materials  and  qualities  of  goods  than  to 
others,  there  was  a  curious  difference  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  used  in  different  trades.    The  real  issue,  however,  lay  andthecon- 
deeper;  it  was  not  so  much  the  competition  of  a  machine  ^ tocamVi^ 
with  a  hand  implement,  as  competition  between  two  systems  *»/***<>"*• 
of  industrial  organisation.    The  hand-loom  weaver  was  the 
last  survival  of  cottage  industry ;  he  had  been  drawn  into 
the  capitalist  system  and  become  a  wage-earner,  but  he  still 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  independence  as  to  his  hours  of  working 
and  his  habits  of  life.     He  clung  to  his  liberty,  and  was  most 
reluctant  to  seek  other  emplojrment,  even  when  his  takings 

^  Mr  W.  E.  Hiokson,  one  of  the  aenstant  commlwrioneni  ia  1840,  summaiiaed 
his  opinion  UinB :  **  I  believe  the  young  men  are  either  earning  better  wages,  or 
are  abandoning  the  trade.  The  class  entitled  to  the  most  commiseration  consists 
of  the  old,  of  whom  there  are  many,  who,  having  lived  on  in  hope  of  better  times, 
while  the  trade  has  gradually  declined,  now  find  themselves,  with  failing  sight, 
and  falling  limbs,  strength  scarcely  sufficient  to  throw  the  shattle,  and  none  to 
help  (their  children  married  and  gone  away),  left  to  depend  apon  the  miserable 
pittance  they  can  yet  earn  at  the  loom,  which  they  cannot  leave  till  they  leave  the 
world  and  the  trade  together."   Beporte,  1840,  xziv.  660. 

s  This  was  the  case  with  Paisley  shawls.  Accounts,  1839,  zi.n.  543.  See  also 
Jteporta,  1840,  xziv.  651. 

8  yir  Symons  writes,  *'  The  power-loom  is  applicable  to  many  fabrics  which  the 
exceedingly  low  rate  of  wages  alone  enables  Llie  hand-loom  to  obtain."  Aceounti^ 
1839,  ziiU.  609. 
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A.D.  1776  were  reduced  to  a  starvation  point.  But  the  piaetioe  of 
setting  labourers  to  work  in  their  cottages  was  not  convenient 
owe  fad-  to  the  Capitalists.  The  cottage  system  gave  in  many  ways 
s^^^^Siion  opportunity  for  inefficient  work*,  and  the  employers  preferred 
to  have  the  men  under  their  own  eyes.  This  was  the  only 
method  by  which  they  could  secure  punctuality  in  the  de- 
livery of  goods',  and  could  exercise  an  effective  supervision 
all  the  time*.  One  circumstance  which  specially  impressed 
Mr  Hickson  was  "  that  the  fetctory  system  is  beginning  to  be 
extensively  applied  to  the  labour  of  hand-loom  weaving,  and 
that  the  weavers  who  now  maintain,  and  may  continae  to 
maintain,  a  successful  competition  with  the  power-loom,  will 
not  be  cottage  weavers*,  but  weavers  assembled  in  fBustories 
to  work  under  the  eye  of  a  master.    There  are  now  many 

1  ICr  HicksoD  reported:  **One  hnndred  webs,  therefore,  in  ft  fiustory  of  haii^ 
loom  wearers,  would  be  finished  eren  in  ICanehester,  in  the  time  in  which  60 
wonld  not  be  finished  by  an  equal  number  of  domestio  weavers.  But  in  Irvlsnd 
the  disparity  is  much  more  striking.  I  was  assured  by  Mr  ITCauley  of  Belfut, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  employ  400  oountiy  weaTers  to  get  him 
through  the  same  quantity  of  work  in  a  given  time  which  he  could  produce  from 
100  hand-looms  employed  in  his  factory,  under  his  immediate  superintendenesL 
Reports^  1840,  xzzy.  648. 

9  Mr  Hickson  writes:  **The  cotton-wearers,  in  most  oases,  woric  at  bona; 
but  the  practice  is  beginning  to  extend  itaelf  of  assembling  them  in  factories. 
There  are  hand-loom  factories,  as  well  as  power-loom  factories.  In  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  a  saving  of  time  is  regarded  as  a  saving  of  money.  One  thousand 
pounds  capital,  if  it  can  be  returned  four  times  in  the  year,  is  equal  to  a  capital  of 
£4,000  returned  once ;  and  the  interest  on  £8,000  is  the  saving  elfeoted.  Henes 
the  anxiety  of  every  good  man  of  business  to  despatch  his  orders  quick,  and  heoes 
the  urgency  of  merchants,  when  writing  to  the  manufacturer,  to  ship  without 
delay.  In  fact,  promptitude  of  execution  is  often  a  more  important  consideration 
than  price.  A  merchant,  not  limited  by  his  foreign  correspondents,  but  left  to  his 
own  discretion,  will  give  his  orders  to  the  manufacturer,  who,  on  a  given  di^  and 
month,  will  engage  to  have  his  goods  on  board  a  ship  in  the  export  docks,  and  win 
disregard  the  o£fer  of  another  manufacturer  less  punctual,  and  more  dilatory  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business,  although  cheaper,  perhaps  by  five  per  cent.  On  this 
account  factory  labour  is  much  more  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  than 
domestic  labour.  The  domestio  weaver  is  apt  to  be  irregular  in  his  habits, 
because  he  does  not  work  under  the  eye  of  a  master.  At  any  moment  ths 
domestic  weaver  can  throw  down  his  shuttle,  and  convert  the  rest  of  the  day  into 
a  holiday;  or  busy  himself  with  some  more  profitable  task;  but  the  faetoiy 
weaver  works  under  superintendence ;  if  absent  a  day,  without  sufficient  cause,  he 
is  dismissed,  and  his  place  supplied  by  one  of  greater  power  of  application.'' 
ReportSy  1840,  xxiv.  647-8. 

*  It  was  difficult  to  guard  against  the  embezzlement  of  materials  and  the 
fraud  of  weaving  thin.   AcoouwU,  1889,  TT.n.  599. 

4  Mr  Hickson  speaks  of  them  as  "  domestic  weavers.*'  I  have  ventured  to 
alter  this  phrase  so  as  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  terminology  adopted  in  this 
volume.    See  above,  p.  497. 
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&brics  woven  by  power  at  a  somewhat  dearer  rate  than  the  ^E^^^® 
productions  of  the  hand-loom  (taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  machinery,  repairs,  and  the  wages  of  the  workers); 
but  the  power-loom  manufacturer,  as  before  explained,  can 
execute  an  order  with  certainty  and  despatch,  fix>m  the 
regularity  of  his  process;  while  the  employer  of  cottage 
weavers  can  never  tell  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
when  every  web  sent  out  to  the  neighbouring  villages  will  be 
returned.  This  disadvantage  is  partly  overcome  by  assembling  «'»<^  «»■ 
the  weavers  in  fiEtctories,  and  requiring  them  to  work  under  regularity 
superintendence.  The  system  is  also  favourable  to  a  large  honesty, 
manufacturer,  in  protecting  him,  to  some  extent,  against  the 
embezzlement  of  yam.  His  property  is  safe  in  his  own 
possession,  and  he  runs  no  risk  of  the  work  being  taken  out 
of  the  loom  to  be  sold  or  pawned  by  a  dishonest  weaver.  The 
subjects  of  wrangling  and  dispute  between  his  foreman  and 
the  men  are  also  less  numerous  upon  the  factory  than  upon 
the  out-door  sjrstem.  The  men  have  not  to  lose  hours  and 
days  in  dancing  attendance  upon  the  foreman's  leisure ;  and 
the  daily  inspection  of  the  master  enables  him  to  see  that  his 
directions  are  understood  and  followed  by  all  parties^"  The 
struggle,  which  attracted  such  attention  in  1840,  was  the  last 
phase  of  the  contest  between  cottage-industry  and  factory- 
industry  in  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  country". 

As  a  consequence,  the  line,  between  the  distressed  weavers  «o  t^ot 
and  the  others,  is  to  be  drawn  between  those  who  took  out  wtaven 
materials  to  weave  in  their  own  homes,  and  those  who  worked  ttancy^^ 
in  fiEtctories,  whether  at  hand-  or  power-looms.     Weaving  ^^^" 
sheds  containing  hand-looms  were  coming  to  be  a  common 
appendage   to   spinning-mills,  and  these  factory  hand-loom 
weavers  had  little  to  complain  of.     The  rates  of  wages  per 
piece  had  kept  up,  at  all  events  in  the  West  of  England 
cloth  trade;  the  trade  was  on  the  whole  developing,  and 
the  factory  hand-weavers  were  apparently  absorbed  as  the 
power-loom  was  introduced.    The  cottage-weavers  suffered, 
however,  not  so  much  from  low  rates  of  pay  as  from  extreme 

1  Reports,  1840,  lExiv.  688. 

s  Many  of  flie  cottage  weayers  were  small  farmers  and  emipfration  offered  the 
Best  hope  of  reUeyixig  them.    S.  J.  Gh»pman,  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry^  46. 
•  Accotmts,  etc,  1889,  ZLn.  622. 
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-fm^^  irregularity  of  employment    In  periods  of  depresEdon  little 
The  work  was  given  out,  but  their  earnings  in   good   times 

^prestum  were  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  recognising  that  the  trade 
tranntion   was  terribly  overcrowded.    Instances  of  the  organisation  of 
weaving     haud-woaving  in  factories   had  occurred  as  early  as   the 
fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  try  and  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  gradual  extension  of  that  system.    Some 
evidence  has  survived,  however,  in  regard  to  the  introductian 
of  the  power-loom,  and  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  would  not  have  occurred  unless  a  thoroughgoing  system 
of  capitalist  supervision  had  already  come  into  vogue.    It 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  course  of  the  changes 
in  different  branches  of  the  textile  trades  in  turn. 
in  Oie  linen       i    The  Unen-woavors  were  reduced  to  as  miserable  a 
aggrwwied  Condition  as  any  other  class  of  weaver  in  1839.    Their  wages 
%tUi(m^  had  steadily  fiedlen;  they  had  resorted  to  strikes,  over  and 
ofeot^  over  again,  but  always  without  success ;  several  distinct  price- 
veaoera,     lists  had  been  issued,  as  in  1829  and  in  1837,  but  the 
masters  did  not  adhere  to  them,  and  each  new  list  gave 
greatly  reduced  figures  ^    This  depressed  condition  was  partly 
due  to  the  competition  of  Irish  immigrants*,  but  the  trade 
was  also  overcrowded  by  cotton-weavers.    The  power-loom 
had  been  very  generally  introduced,  so  £bu:  as  cotton  &brics 
were  concerned*,  and  the  cotton  hand-weavers  took  refuge  in 
the  linen  trade ;  thus,  before  the  power-loom  had  been  applied 
to  linen  Seibrics,  the  artisans  were  suffering  seriously  frt>m 
an  indirectly  induced  competition^    The  overcrowding  of 

1  Reports,  1840,  xxm.  817.  *  Ih.  815. 

>  See  below,  797,  n.  6. 

<  See  the  statement  in  regard  to  Yorkshire  linen-weayers.  **  There  are  many 
causes  that  have  been  at  work  in  bringing  the  hand-loom  weavers*  wages  to  this 
starvation  price,  and  we  will  beg  leaye  to  state  our  opinion  of  a  few  of  thenu  The 
power-loom  is  one,  and  though  but  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  wozking 
linen  goods,  yet,  by  having  nearly  destroyed  the  cotton-weaving,  and  grsatly 
injored  the  stnfF  and  woollen  weavers'  trade,  it  has  driven  many  oat  of  tboee 
branches  into  the  linen  trade,  and  over-stocked  the  market  with  hands;  and  the 
manofactnrers  have  taken  the  advantage,  and  reduced  the  wages ;  bat  we  believe 
it  is  nothing  to  their  profit.  Now,  these  power-looms  eontribate  nothing  to  the 
revenae ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  the  means  of  throwing  great  nombers 
oat  of  employment,  and  has  (tie)  brought  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  sap 
the  cup  of  misery  even  to  its  very  dr^gs,  and,  if  not  speedily  cheeked,  wHl,  ers 
long,  bring  the  whole  of  the  weaving  trade  to  complete  ruin.    We  think  at  iqy 
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this  trade  was  the  more  remarkable  as  linen  weaving  was^^''^^ 
exceedingly  heavy  work,  in  which  women  did  not  competed 

ii.  The  condition  of  the  silk- weavers  is  not  exactly  ami  t» /^ 
similar  to  that  of  men  engaged  on  other  fabrics,  as  this  had  **  '^^  ^' 
always  been  an  exotic  trade ;  fix)m  the  time  of  the  repeal  of 
the  protective  legislation  in  1824,  they  had  been  in  great 
difficulties.  Their  business  was  not  at  all  hard  to  learn,  and 
this  manu&cture  also  was  overcrowded,  as  linen-weaving  was 
overcrowded,  by  men  who  had  drifted  into  it  from  a  similar 
calling.  When  the  cloth  manufacture  migrated'  from  Essex 
and  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  to  Yorkshire,  the  Eastern  County 
weavers  took  up  the  silk  trade';  but  even  in  the  best  days 
they  had  to  work  at  lower  prices  than  the  weavers  in  Spital- 
fields^  In  this  case  they  had  suffered  from  every  kind  of 
competition ;  that  of  women's  work,  of  those  who  picked  up 
the  trade  hastily,  of  foreign  weavers,  and  of  the  power-loom. 
There  was  violent  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the  power- 
loom  at  Coventiy  in  1831 ' ;  but  the  trade,  as  taken  up  and  im- 
proved in  Manchester  and  Macclesfield',  completely  imdersold 
the  efforts  of  the  Spitalfields  and  Eastern  Counties  weavers, 
among  whom,  apparently,  the  feeling  against  machinery  was 
so  strong  that  no  one  attempted  to  introduce  it.    Li  the 

Tftte  the  power4oom  <mght  to  pay  as  xnnoli  as  the  hand-loom  weaver  pays,  and 
th«n  we  ahonld  hare  some  chance  of  competing  with  them.  Besides  the  many 
indirect  taxes  that  we  have  to  p«y  to  the  Goremment,  we  have  other  taxes  of 
a  sftiU  more  grievous  nature,  and,  it  is  said  1^  many  writers,  of  far  greater  amonnt. 
These  taxes  cnt  like  a  two-edged  sword;  it  is  not  only  the  great  amonnt  that  we 
liATe  to  pay,  but  at  the  same  time  it  greatly  injures  onr  trade.  This  tax  is  what 
they  can  '  protecting  duties '  to  the  great  landed  property  men  of  this  country,  not 
only  the  heavy  duty  on  com,  hut  on  every  necessary  of  life,  even  to  an  egg.'* 
Bepmrti,  1840,  xxm.  885. 

1  Beports,  1840,  xxm,  191. 

s  The  migration  of  the  doth  manufacture  from  the  Eastern  Counties  to  York- 
shire received  a  considerable  impetus  during  the  long  war.  The  flying  shuttle  and 
miU  yam  were  used  in  Yorkshire  about  1800  {Beports,  1840,  xxm.  417),  and  wages 
there  were  "  comparatively  high  "  {lb.  899),  while  all  machinery  appears  to  have 
been  tabooed  in  the  Eastern  Oounties  {lb.  147),  unless  in  some  newly  introduced 
trades  {lb.  176).  The  last  remnants  of  the  Eastern  Counties*  cloth  manufacture 
were  the  camlets  which  were  made  for  the  China  market  as  long  as  the  East  India 
Cknnpany  had  the  monopoly,  but  when  the  trade  was  thrown  open  in  1888  the 
Yorkshiremen  undersold  them  in  this  article  also  {Beporia^  1840,  xxm.  142). 
The  West  of  England  manufacture  of  serges  suffered  in  a  similar  fashion  (J6. 250). 

«  lb.  129.  *  lb.  125.  »  i6. 183a,  xx.  839. 

«  lb.  1840,  zxiv.  658. 
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—1850^^^  southern  centres  of  the  trade  this  employment  gave  early 
2^  ^  instances  of  the  phenomena  of  spreading  work,  and  of  an 
J^^  industrial  reserve  army'  One  of  the  Braintree  ^tness^ 
of  work,  describes  how  "a  manufiEhcturer  would  give  out  work  to 
twelve  men,  where  seven  would  have  been  enough  to  do  it,  if 
warp  and  shute  had  been  given  to  them  as  fisist  as  they 
worked  it  up.  The  object  of  this  system  evidently  was  to 
keep  a  great  number  of  hands  in  the  trade  always  at  com- 
mand, in  order  that  when  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
goods  the  manufetcturer  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
produce  them.  *  *  *  Thus  the  earnings  of  the  weavers  were 
kept  down,  though  they  were  said  to  be  employed.  This 
system  also  kept  a  greater  number  of  hands  in  the  trade  and 
thereby  kept  up  a  greater  competition  for  employment,  and 
prevented  a  rise  of  price  when  there  was  an  increased  demand 
for  goods*." 

The  chief  remedies  which  the  weavers  themselves  proposed 
were,  either  a  more  rigid  system  of  apprenticeship  by  which 
the  number  of  competitors  might  be  kept  down,  or  an 
authoritative  price-list,  such  as  they  had  had  under  th& 
Spitalfields  Act;  but  even  under  that  Act  they  had  not 
enjoyed  constant  employment,  and  the  system  had  proved 
unworkable'.  It  was  absurd  to  ask  for  elaborate  rules  of 
apprenticeship,  which  were  not  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  workmen  properly';  this  limitation  was  merely 
intended  to  be  an  arbitrary  restriction  on  the  number  of  com- 
petitors^  Such  an  expedient  could  not  possibly  help  them  to 
stand  better  against  the  competition  of  English  machinery  or 

1  See  above,  p.  667.  *  Beporti,  1840,  xzm.  126. 

*  Ab  Dr  Mitchell,  an  assititctnt  oommissioiiar,  stated :  "  The  SpitalfieldB  Aflts 
seonred  to  the  weayers  a  fixed  price  for  their  labour ;  but  no  Act  of  ParllamflDt 
could  secure  to  them  foil  employment,  and  when  from  the  caprices  of  fashion  or 
from  any  other  cause  there  ceased  to  be  a  demand  for  the  goods,  a  part  of  &e 
weavers  who  made  them  were  necessarily  out  of  employment,  and  saoh  of  them  as 
had  not  laid  1^  some  of  their  earnings  to  meet  an  evil  day  were  in  distress.  There 
was  however,  this  difference  between  the  periods  of  distress  in  those  times  and  the 
distress  at  present,  that  whatever  work  was  given  ont  was  paid  for  at  the  foil 
price,  and  when  a  demand  for  goods  and  for  labour  arose  the  weavers  returned  to 
a  state  of  prosperity,  whereas  distress  now  may  occasion  reduction  of  wagea,  and 
when  full  employment  retains  the  weaver  is  not  paid  as  he  was  before.'*  BeporU, 
1840,  xxm.  200. 

«  The  trade  was  not  at  all  hard  to  learn  {Ih.  215).  6  76.  22L 
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foreign  workmen.    What  the  commissioner  said  of  weavers  ^^^^ 
in  general  was  specially  true  of  the  silk-weaver — "  The  best 
friends  of  the  weaver  are  those  who  would  advise  and  assist 
him  to  transfer  his  labour  to  other  channels  of  industi7\'' 

ui.    The  cotton  was  the  first  industry  in  which  power-  The  appU- 
spinning  was  introduced ;  there  had  been  a  real  diflBculty  in  ^^^  ^ 
getting  weavers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  work  the  yam  that  ^^"^ 
was  spun,  and  it  was  in  this  trade  that  the  power-loom  had 
been  most  generally  applied  at  the  time  of  the  enquiry. 
The  new  mode  of  weaving  had  brought  about  an  extra- 
ordinary expansion  of  the  trade,  and  it  was  said  that  com- 
paratively few  hand-looms  had  been  put  out  of  operation »« 
altogether*.    At  the  same  time  part  of  the  wor*k  that  was  tkrJigh  the 
done  by  hand  consisted  of  goods  of  a  class  for  the  making  of 
which  wages  were  so  low  that  machinery  did  not  pay*.    The  *5^|^* 
competition  of  Irish  immigrants  was  also  severely  felt  in  the  worjk, 
West  of  Scotland  cotton  district*.    Wages  were  exceedingly 
low,  employment  for  hand-loom  weavers  was  irregular,  and  in 
bad  times  practically  ceased. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  distress  among  the 
Scottish  weavers  both  in  1819  and  1826.  Large  relief  funds 
were  started,  to  which  the  upper  classes  contributed  more 
largely  than  they  would  have  done  in  England,  where  the 
Poor  Law  afforded  so  much  relief^.     But  the  most  serious 

^  Meports,  1840,  xxiv.  659. 

>  "Before  passing  from  the  case  of  cotton-weayen,"  Mr  Hickson  writes: 
"I may  express  the  surprise  I  felt  at  the  discoTery,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
gigantic  competition  of  the  power-loom,  the  number  of  hand-looms  employed  in 
this  faraneh  of  the  trade  of  wearing  is  not  only  yery  considerable,  bat,  from 
mdyersal  testimony,  almost  as  great  as  at  any  former  period. 

**  After  yisiting  the  power-loom  factory  of  Messrs  J.  and  W.  Sidebottom  at 
Mottram,  where,  in  one  immense  apartment,  125  yards  in  length  by  25  yards  in 
width,  I  saw  620  looms  working  by  power,  and  producing,  almost  with  the  rapidity 
of  light,  as  mnch  cotton  cloth,  apparently,  as  wonld  suffice  for  the  consomption  of 
the  whole  coxmtry,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  as  extraordinary,  not  that  the 
labour  of  the  ootton-weayer  at  the  hand-loom  should  be  ill  remunerated,  but  that 
his  emplo3rment  should  not  haye  been  altogether  superseded.  It  would  seem, 
howeyer,  that  the  power-loom  had  created  for  itself  a  market  almost  sufficient  to 
cany  off  its  own  productions,  leaving  the  demand  for  hand-loom  cotton  cloth 
nearly  as  great  as  before."    Reports^  1840,  xxzy.  650. 

>  Among  these  may  be  specified  blue  and  white  stripes  and  checks  for  export 
trade.   Accounts  and  Papers,  1839,  XLn.  585. 

*  Reports,  etc..,  1840,  xxiy.  644;  Accounts  and  Papers,  1839,  xuz.  588,  559. 

*  Accounts  and  Papers^  1889,  xuz.  528. 
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—1850^^^  distress  occurred  throughout  all  the  textile  trades  after  the 
American  panic  in  1837 ;  and  this  exceptional  distress  had 
been  the  reason  for  appointing  a  Commission  to  enquire  into 
the  condition  of  hand-loom  weavers  generally^ 
A^^*Zd  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sections 
trade  to  applies  to  woollen,  as  well  as  to  cotton  weaving;  but  there 
are  several  special  points  in  regard  to  this  ancient  industry 
which  demand  attention*  The  power-loom  had  been  generally 
introduced  in  the  worsted  trade  which  centred  at  Bradford, 
but  it  had  only  been  recently  adapted  to  the  woollen  trade, 
for  which  Leeds  was  the  great  market*.  As  the  power-loom 
was  introduced  the  market  seems  to  have  expanded;  or  at 
any  rate  there  was  employment  for  a  large  number  of  hands 
in  attending  the  looms;  but  still  the  weavers  suffered 
Zaftottr  severely,  and  were  entirely  displaced,  as  the  new  work  was 
done  not  by  men,  but  by  women  and  girls,  who  had  been 
employed  to  some  extent  before,  but  who  now  seemed  to  be 
preferred  to  the  exclusion  of  male  .weavers'. 

This  was  one  reason  for  the  distress  felt  in  this  industry, 

but  there  was  also  a  complaint  of  some  standing  in  regard  to 

wages.    From  1801  to  1815  wages  had  been  exceptionally 

high  in  the  cloth  trades  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Yorkshire. 

The  The  special  advantages  of  that  kingdom  were  attracting  to  it 

weavers      the  employment  which  had  been  previously  diffused  through 

tA«traV\/other  districts;  and  though  wages  had  not  {alien  back  below 

J^T^^^    the  eighteenth  century  standard  of  comfort,  the  weavers  had 

never  reconciled  themselves  to  the  loss  of  the  prosperity  they 

had  enjoyed  during  the  war^    And  indeed,  though  the  rates 

of  wages  had  apparently  kept  up,  the  work   had  become 

somewhat  harder,  as  heavier  cloths  were  being  made*.    In 

Scotland  the  wages  of  woollen-weavers  were  higher  than 

those  of  cotton-weavers,  especially  in  the  Qalashiels  district, 

where  they  made  a  class  of  goods  which  was  in  great  demand 

and  in  the  production  of  which  there  was  little  competition*. 

1  Reporte,  1840,  zxiv.  642.  *  Ih.  xzm.  481.  •  75. 481. 

*  UepoHa,  1840,  xxm.  889.  Accounti  and  Papers^  1889,  xuz.  568.  The  dedins 
of  wages  was  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  namber  of  discharged  soldiers  who  took 
up  an  easily  learned  employment  and  "  exchanged  the  musket  for  the  ahntUe." 
lb.  568.  6  Beporte,  1840,  xxm.  897. 

0  Accounts  and  Papers,  1839,  XLn.  570.  "As  the  weavers  possess  and  eqnitaMj 
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As  in  the  spinning-mills,  so  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  a.d.  1776 
cloth,  the  wool  trade  in  all  its  branches  appears  to  have  been  ^  ■,    1 

-^^  and  aufer- 

on  the  whole  better  conducted  than  the  other  trades ;  but  the  ^  ^  period 
chief  distress  was  in  the  West  of  England^  whence  the^i^^^n. 
migration  to  Yorkshire  was  still  continuing;  in  that  region 

ezerdse  the  power  of  preserving  a  just  remimeratioA  for  their  labour,  there  is  no 
excess  of  hands.  The  masters  ererywhere  expressed  themselres  desirous  not  to 
lower  wages,  fearing  that  their  profits  would  likewise  falL"  See  also  lb,  556, 
£66. 

1  Mr  Austin,  one  of  the  assistant  commissioners  in  1840,  reported :  '*  Twenty- 
three  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  preceding  great  clothing  district  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  condition;  the  mannfactnrers  were  at  least  twice  as  nnmerons  as  at 
the  present  time,  and  employment  oonld  be  had  at  good  wages  by  all  who  were 
willing  to  obtain  it.  Aboat  this  time  the  Com  Laws  and  the  Resumption  of  Cash 
Payments  Acts  were  passed;  the  trade  fell  oft,  (One  mannfactorer  states  that 
26  years  ago  200  pieces  of  cloth  were  manafactiired  in  a  week,  and  now  not  aboTe 
100.  This  min  of  the  cloth  trade  following  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  com 
law,  was  naturally  considered  as  an  efiPeot  of  that  law.)  Many  mannfactnrers 
failed,  or  gave  np  bnsiness,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  manufacturing  labourers,  for 
want  of  work,  was  extreme.  The  usual  measures  were  resorted  to,  such  as 
altering  roads  and  allotments  of  land  (which  brought  many  to  permanent  out-door 
work),  charitable  donations,  etc  At  that  time  parish  relief  was  also  among  the 
means  of  subsistence  within  their  reach;  the  number  of  weaTers  gradually 
diminished,  but  there  are  still  one-third  more  than  the  trade  requires,  or  is  likely 
to  require.  Power-looms  are  not  extensiTely  used  in  this  district,  and  hare  not 
been  the  cause  directly  or  indirectly  of  lowering  the  wages  (which  in  fact  have 
remained  stationary  for  many  years);  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  intro- 
duction into  the  neighbouring  county  (Gloucestershire),  and  the  effect  produced 
on  the  wages  there,  will  ere  long  be  felt  in  this  part  of  the  country.'*  Beportg, 
1S40,  zxm.  277.  In  the  progress  of  society  the  introduction  of  more  powerful 
methods  of  production  was  inevitable,  and  cannot  be  a  matter  for  regret;  the 
attractive  power  of  capital  and  the  higher  wages  it  offered  had  broken  up  the  old 
aystem,  and  the  misery  which  followed  was  chiefly  due  to  extraneous  causes,  for 
the  large  mill-owners  never  initiated  a  decline  of  wages.  "  A  reduction  of  wages," 
according  to  Mr  Hickson,  '*  is  never  the  act  of  a  prosperous  manufacturer  trading 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  capital.  It  begins  with  those  whose  capital  would  other- 
wise be  idle  and  with  the  unemployed.  A  weaver  having  tried  in  vain  to  obtain 
work  at  the  old  standard  of  wages  offers  his  labour  at  a  lower  rate  and  thereby 
tempts  the  manufacturer  to  make  up  stock  for  which  there  is  no  immediate 
demand.  When  the  weaver  does  not  succeed  even  on  these  terms  in  procuring 
employment,  his  next  attempt  is  to  manufacture  upon  a  small  scale  on  his  own 
account.  *  *  *  The  weaver  in  Ireland  having  no  capital  on  which  to  fall  back, 
cannot  hold  his  little  stock,  as  a  large  manufacturer  would  do,  but  is  obliged  to 
sell  at  a  sacrifice,  and  by  so  doing  brings  down  prioes  and  the  value  of  the  labour 
more  rapidly  and  to  a  lower  point  than  ever  happens  in  this  country.  In  England 
wages  though  slow  to  rise  are  as  slow  to  falL  The  large  manufacturer  is  the  first 
to  gain  the  advantage  of  an  improvement  in  trade,  but  losses  on  stock  upon  which 
full  wages  have  been  paid  in  the  hope  of  prices  which  cannot  be  realized,  fall 
exclusively  upon  himself.  It  is  true  he  then  sets  about  a  reduction  of  wages 
but  before  he  can  effect  it  perhaps  trade  revives  and  prices  show  a  tendency  to 
advance,  he  is  induced  to  go  on  as  before."  {SeporU,  1840,  xxiv.  660.) 
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A.D.  1776  there  had  never  been  the  same  jealousy  of  machinery,  and 
"  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the 

power-loom  would  invigorate   the  trade   and  provide  in- 
Btaie         (areased  occupation^    No  measure  which  Parliament  could 
teaZ       have  taken  would  have  served  to  prevent  the  fidl  of  wages 
cflUKe^**"    under  these  circums^ces ;  the  policy  of  attempting  to  lay 
down  a  minimum  rate  and  fix  living  wages  had  been  aban- 
doned', the  scheme  which  Owen  had  advocated*  of  IJTnitirig 
the  out-put  of   machinery  in  the   interest   of   the   hand 
workers  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  trade  of  the 
hut  conmiunity^    No  legislative  enactment  was  the  outcome  of 

been  im-  this  inquiry ;  and  improvement  in  wages  has  been  gradually 
^^v^8^  brought  about  with  the  steady  increase  of  trade,  especiaUy 
^la^l^fS  since  1850,  and  the  success  with  which  Trade  Unions  have 

tnjtueneeSt  '  ^  , 

^  urged  their  demands  from  time  to  time]  Itis  in  districts 
where  cottage  industry  survives  that  the  starvation  wages 
and  unsanitary  conditions',  which  were  common  in  the 
thirties  and  forties,  still  prevail 

I  Labonr  sfaif  ting  had  to  be  taken  into  accoont  (Repitrtt,  1840,  xznz.  4S1). 

*  It  would  haye  been  a  great  adyantage  if  the  rate  of  pay  could  hare  ben 
maintained.  The  Beport  of  tiie  Select  Committee  on  Mannfactorers'  Employntent 
points  oat  the  important  difference  which  ariaes  in  a  faQing  market,  according  as 
masters  maintain  the  rate  of  pay  and  diminish  the  employment,  or  tiy  to  force  the 
market  by  giying  an  increased  oat-pat  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay.  JS^orU,  1830, 
X.227. 

*  Life  of  Robert  Owem,    Sop.  Ap.  p.  66. 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  CommissionerB*  Beport  oontaina  the 
results  of  the  enquiry  they  institnted  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  hand-loom 
weayers  on  the  Continent.  Their  comfort  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  misery  of 
the  operatiyes  at  home.  In  Austria,  in  Switzerland,  the  work  was  dome,  as  bad 
been  formerly  the  case  in  England,  by  the  peasantry.  Weaying  was  a  by- 
occapation  {AeeowUe,  1839,  xi.n.  628,  629) ;  though  wages  were  low,  the  people 
were  able  to  liye  in  comfort,  as  they  hod  two  mainstays  to  the  household.  Onij  in 
one  country  did  they  report  a  state  of  affairs  that  at  all  corresponded  with  the 
condition  of  the  English  operatiyes,  ibis  was  in  Normandy  {Aeeomnta,  1889,  xul 
639) :  the  only  Scottish  weavers  who  are  specified  as  haying  a  by-occupation  were 
those  of  Largs,  who  did  a  little  fishing  {lb,  619).  In  this  case  also  weaying  was 
practised  as  a  sole  occupation  by  those  who  had  no  other  means  of  support.  Tbs 
•RTigliah  weayers  were  dependent  on  the  fluctuating  basis  of  trade  instead  of  the 
solid  basis  of  land.  They  were  exposed  to  all  the  yariations  of  drcumstanees 
which  might  arise  from  changes  in  foreign  markets  or  contractionB  of  credit 
When  times  were  bad  they  suffered  fkr  more  seyerely  than  the  continental 
peasant,  who  had  his  holding  to  rely  on,  and  though  they  might  get  far  higher 
wages  than  he  ever  dreamed  of,  they  were  not  able  to  recoup  themsalyes  for  losses 
in  bad  times. 

*  Mr  Hickeon's  comparison  is  yeiy  instroctiye :  '*  With  n^gard  to  health,  having 
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The  evidence  adduced  before  the  Commifision  on  hand-  ^P-ri^'* 
loom  weavers  seems  to  show  that,  even  at  that  date>  the  evils 
which  had  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, or  arose  in  connection  with  it,  were  beginning  to  pass 
away.    The  conditions  of  sanitation  and  ventilation  in  the^**^'.^ 

■'  .  ,  /•  -I  .  ccnd%t%on$ 

fitctones  were  commg  to  compare  finvourably  with  those  M  health 
which  prevailed  in  the  cottages,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  ^ 
&ctories  had  distinctly  improved^    It  certainly  appears  that 
in  1840  the  stigma,  which  had  formerly  attached  to  operatives 
in  the  cotton-mills,  was  no  longer  deserved;  at  all  events, 
the  domestic  weavers  scarcely  maintained  their  reputation 
as  examples  of  honest  toil".    The  Commissioners  gathered 
the    impression'    that    the    older  generations   of   weavers 
were  a  fine  class  of  men,  though  other  evidence  seems  to 
show  that  there  were  black  sheep  among  them;  but  the 
trade  had  been  decaying  since  the  great  war,  and  those,  who/«<<>rjr  <««- 
had  been  brought  up  in  it,  under  the  new  conditions  of  great  eampan 
irregularity  and  poor  remuneration,  were  of  the  type  of^^ 
dissipated  men,  and  alternated  periods  of  very  severe  work 
with  periods  of  entire  and  not  alwa3rs  involuntary  idleness. 
That  they  were  thus  demoralised  was  undoubtedly  their 
misfortune  rather  than  their  Seiult,  but  the  fact  is  worth 

86en  the  domestic  weaver  in  hie  misenble  apartments  and  the  power-loom  weaver 
in  the  factory,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of 
the  latter.  The  one  if  a  steady  workman  confines  himself  to  a  single  room,  in 
which  he  eats,  drinks  and  sleeps,  and  breathes  throughout  the  day  an  inqpore  air. 
The  other  has  not  only  the  exercise  of  walking  to  and  from  the  factory,  bat,  when 
there,  lives  and  breathes  in  a  large  roomy  apartment,  in  which  the  air  is  con- 
stanUy  changed.  *  *  *  The  reason  of  the  better  morals  of  the  factory  hands  was 
said  to  be,  'regularity  of  hours;  regularity  therefore  of  habits,  and  constant 
superintendence  through  the  great  part  of  the  day.  I  believe  *  *  *  that  Joomey- 
men  tailors,  jonmeymen  shoemakers,  domestic  weavers,  and  all  classes  employed 
at  piece-work,  at  their  own  homes,  wiU  be  found  to  yield  more  readi^  to  the 
temptations  of  idleness  and  intemperance  than  the  classes  who  have  to  attend 
a  warehouse  or  shop,  or  to  work  in  a  factory.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages 
resulting  from  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  is  its  tendency  to  raise 
the  condition  of  women,"  1^  offering  an  alternative  employment  to  the  needle. 
'*The  oonsciouflness  of  independence  *  *  *  is  favourable  to  the  development  ol  her 
best  moral  energies."   Beports,  1840,  zxiv.  681. 

^  Ckkskell  notes  that  there  had  been  an  improvement  in  this  respect  before 
1883.  Mom/aetwing  PcptdaHon  in  England,  66.  See  Webb,  Indtutrial  Dtmo- 
eracy,  n.  497. 

*  As  early  as  1888  the  Glasgow  weavers  had  a  very  bad  reputation.  BeporU, 
1883,  xz.  299. 

s  AecounU,  1889,  zuz.  609. 

C.»  51 
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AJ>.  1776  notinxr.  It  shows  that  the  Industrial  Bevolution  was  hecominc: 

—i860 

complete,  and  that  the  workers  who  were  not  only  better  off 

as  far  as  wages  went,  bat  better  in  character,  were  those  who 

had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  new  order  of  things\    The  six 

wUk  Oose  years  of  fiictory  inspection  had  doubtless  contributed  to  raise 

raeurised   the   touc   amoug  miU-workors ;    the  conditions  of  life  in 

^^^J^  fisustory  towns,  especially  with  regard  to  intellectual  im- 

prove^ient,  and  even  in  some  quarters  in  regard  to  s^nil^tion 

and  the  housing  of  _the  poor,  were  better  than  in  rural 

districts.    In  the  opinion  of  one  at  least  of  the  Commissicmers 

migration  fix>m  the  countiy  to  the  towns  was  but  the  means 

by  which  the  population  obtained  better  opportunities  of 

employment  and  ultimately  better  conditions  of  comfort*. 

27L    There  was  plenty  of  room  for  effort  to  improve  the 

The  con-     conditions  of  work  in  other  industries  than  the  textile  trades. 

axttovu  of 

work  in      The  CommJsaiQn  of  1883  had  called  attention  to  the  state  of 

in^MrtrMt  affairs  which  existed  in  the  potteries  and  other  employments, 

^e^of   ^^t  it  seemed  impossible  to  bring  them  under  any  system  of 

«»^nf*     inspection  and  supervision  at  that  tima    The  Msmu£9kctureis 

were  inclined  to  allege  that  there  was  need  for  reform  in 

connection  with  rural  lab9ur,  and  that  the  landowners,  who 

had  voted  for  fietctoiy  regulation,  were  by  no  means  blameless. 

In  1843  special  Poor  Law  CommissionerB  were  appointed  to 

investigate  the  condition  of  women  and  children  in  agricultura 

But  when  they  met,  it  soon  became  clear  that  there  was 

no  real  case  for  enquiry.    The  transition  in  the  rural  districts, 

and  disappearance  of  small  fieuins  and  cottage  industries,  had 

been  accompanied  by  much  misery;  but  the  new  economic 

relationships  which  had  been  established,  under  capitalist 

employers,  were  not  on  the  whole  oppressive*.    Agiicaltural 

1  Bi^orU,  1840,  xzxT.  681.  Bobert  Owen's  experiment  al  New  Lanait  was 
perhaps  the  first  instanoe  of  a  weU-regnlated  factory  population,  but  it  did  not 
stand  alone,  as  we  may  see  from  the  accoout  of  Mr  Ashton's  mills  at  Hjde. 
/&.  682. 

>  BqwrU,  1840,  zzzr.  677. 

*  There  were  however  some  pecoliar  cases  of  contract  in  different  parts  of 
the  oonntry  which  required  attention.  The  worst  evils  connected  with  parish 
apprentices  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  overseeis  to 
take  the  duldren  of  parents  who  had  parish  allowances,  and  to  assign  them  b;  lol 
to  farmers  to  whom  thej  were  bonnd  tiU  ibej  were  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In 
some  exceptional  cases  ererything  went  well,  bat  mnch  more  oommonJIy  the 
system  worked  badly,  alike  for  the  apprentice  who  was  bullied,  and  for  the  master 
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labour  was  not  prejudicial  to  health  in  any  obvious  way,  and  f^Jifio''* 
young  children  were  not  employed  at  alL 

There  was,  however,  another  large  and  growing  industry  otuL  a 
in  which  a  strong  case  for  State  intervention  was  made  out,  !1mu  e$t2^ 
so  soon  as  the  matter  was  investigated.    The  degradation  of  ^f,^^^ 
the  mining  population  was  not  in  any  sense  due  to  the  intro-  ***^%^ 
duction  of  machineiy,  and  was  only  indirectly  connected  with 
the  Industrial  Revolution.    The  grievances,  in  so  £Eur  as  they 
affected  adults,  had  been  brought  about  by  the  increased 
<ievelopment  of  capitalist  oiganisation,  and   a   change  of 
system.    It  appears  that  in  old  days  it  had  been  the  habit 
of  the  miners  to  undertake  work  in  a  particular  seam,  and 
that  an  element  of  speculation  entered  into  the  terms  they 
made\    The  basis  on  which  wages  were  paid  by  the  capitalist 

who  ezmcted  unwilling  Berdoe.  There  were  some  remains  of  ihe  sjstem  in 
Devonshire  as  late  as  lSi3  (RepwU,  etc.,  1848,  zn.  59),  bat  the  worst  evils  had 
been  corrected  in  1816  (66  Geo.  HL  c.  189). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle  Acre,  in  Norfolk,  a  system  of  *  ganging '  had 
grown  up  within  yery  recent  years.  The  parish  of  Castle  Acre  was  held  by 
seyeral  proprietors  who  did  not  attempt  to  limit  the  cottages ;  it  thns  came  to  be 
OYercrowded  with  the  surplus  population  of  aU  the  sorronnding  district.  There 
was  no  snffident  employment  for  them  in  Castle  Acre,  and  in  many  of  the  neigh- 
booring  parishes  the  farmers  were  short-handed,  so  that  it  was  coi.venient  to 
organise  gangs ;  these  worked  in  the  fields  under  an  overseer  who  had  taken 
a  contract  for  doing  a  certain  piece  of  work.  The  gangs  were  often  composed  of 
children,  and  the  overseer  was  a  sweater ;  the  system  was  thoroughly  bad,  bnt  it 
appears  to  have  been  quite  exceptional  even  in  Norfolk,  and  unknown  elsewhere 
{B€porU,  etc.,  1848,  xn.  237). 

There  was  also  a  8i>ecial  custom  in  Northumberland,  where  farm  labour 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  demand.  The  villages  were  so  few  and  distant 
that  cottages  were  built  on  each  farm ;  the  labourer  was  engaged  for  a  year,  and 
was  bound  to  furnish  the  labour  of  a  woman  on  the  farm  as  weU  as  his  own.  The 
system  appears  to  have  been  advantageous  in  many  ways  to  the  labourer,  but  it 
was  said  that  the  houses  provided  were  inferior  to  cottages  which  were  rented  in 
the  usual  way.  Still  there  was  little  substantial  grievance  in  the  system,  bnt  the 
name  of  the  bondager  roused  sentimental  objections,  of  which  Cobbett  made 
himself  the  exponent. 

Certainly  the  Northumbrian  labourers  seem  to  haye  been  well  off  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  southern  counties.  See  especially  the  very  complete 
labourers*  budget.   /&.  818. 

^  This  was  most  obviously  true  of  copper  and  lead  mining,  but  appears  to  have 
held  good  of  coal  mining  as  well.  Prebendary  Gisbome  wrote,  **  Hence  there  is 
a  fundamental  diversity  between  the  gains  of  the  miner  and  those  of  the  husband- 
man. The  husbandman,  in  general,  earns  a  fixed  sum  per  week.  If  he  sometimes 
undertakes  task  work,  the  amount  of  his  earnings  may  still  be  foreseen  with 
tolerable  accuracy ;  and  it  has  a  known  limit  in  the  strength  of  his  body  and  in 
his  skill  in  this  particular  sort  of  work.    But  the  pay  of  the  miner  depends  upon 

61—2 
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AJ>.  1776   employer  had  survived  from  the  time  when  this  older  practice 

"^  had  been  generally  current.    There  came>  in  consequence,  to 

be  elements  of  uncertainty,  and  serious  deductions  from  the 

miner's  pay,  which  prevented  him  from  receiving  a  r^ular 

reward  for  the  time  spent  at  his  work^ 

This  matter,  however,  like  all  questions  in  regard  to 

adult  male  labour,  lay  outside  the  scope  of  the  investigation 

wheti  a       which  was  undertaken  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ashley.    He 

iion  re-      had  been  taunted  with  a  special  animus  against  tactorj- 

^I^Sy  **    owners,  and  in  1840  he  proceeded  to  move  that  a  Commisaicii 

should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  the 

employment  of  women  and  children  in  collieries  and  mines'. 

In  1842,  the  Commission  presented  their  Report*,  which 

revealed  such  a  disgusting  and  brutalising  state  of  afiaiis, 

that  there  was  a  unanimity  of  opinion  in  favour  of  an 

immediate  measure  of  redress.      This  was  all   the  m<xe 

chance.  The  workmg  miner  is  almost  always  in  some  measure  a  gambler,  and 
embarks  in  ihe  adTentnres  of  the  mine.  In  common,  the  miner  is  not  disposed  to 
adjust  the  scale  of  his  expenses  to  the  average  of  his  earnings.  Being  aocustamed 
to  the  oocacional  receipt  of  considerable  soms  of  money,  money  too  which  has 
flowed  in  suddenly  npon  him,  rather  from  good  fortune  than  from  proportio&ate 
exertions,  he  often  raises  his  expenditure  and  mode  of  liring  to  a  i^tch,  to  which 
the  labourer  in  sgriculture  ventures  not  to  aspire.  He  feeds  on  better  diet,  and 
wears  clothes  of  finer  materials  than  the  husbandman. 

"  And,  in  general,  he  persists  in  this  manner  of  life,  in  spite  of  a  change  of 
circumstances.  He  is  buoyed  up  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  a  gameeter :  and  for 
what  he  cannot  pay  to-day  draws  on  the  favourable  luck  of  to-monow.  This 
natural  propensity  is  cherished  and  aggravated  by  the  ease  with  which  he  obtaisB 
credit,  in  comparison  of  those  classes  of  labourers  whose  gains  though  steady,  an 
limited.  If  he  happens  to  be  unsuccessful,  he  is  trusted  nevertheless  at  shops, 
and  permitted  to  nm  up  long  scores  at  public-houses,  through  the  hopes  enter* 
tained  1^  the  shopkeeper  and  the  publican  that  a  day  will  come  when  fortone  wiD 
smile  on  the  debtor.  Thus  the  habits  of  the  miner  are  seldom  intem^ted  by  any 
rubs  and  difficulties  which  may  teach  him  caution.  He  has  less  occasion  than 
most  other  men  to  dread  the  immediate  inconveniences  of  poverty;  and  does  not 
willingly  learn  the  necessity  of  frugality  and  forecast."  Qeorgical  Ena^t^  \ij 
A.  Hunter,  VoL  n.  (1803),  49,  On  the  Situation  of  the  Mining  Poor,  fay  Bev. 
T.  Gisbome. 

^  This  state  of  things  constituted  a  ground  of  appeal  to  the  public.  "Let  me 
tell  you,  brave  men,  that  the  great  object  which  you  at  present  seek  becomes 
pretty  generally  known  to  the  public,  to  consist  simply  in  getting  twelve  hours 
wages  for  every  twelve  hours  you  labour,  as  no  other  men  on  earth  have  ever  been 
required  to  toil."  An  earnest  Addreu  and  Urgent  Appeal  to  the  People  of 
England  in  heiheJf  of  the  oppressed  and  suffering  Pitmen  of  the  Couuiiea  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  by  W.  Scott,  1881,  p.  19.  On  the  irregularity  of 
payment  to  lead  miners,  see  F.  Hall,  Appeal  to  the  Poor  Miner  (1818),  p.  40. 

•  8  Hansard,  lv.  1260.  >  Reports,  1842,  xv.  xvi.  xvn. 
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important  as  the  evils  were  increasing  with  frightful  rapidity,  ^^'^^ 
and  were  to  some  extent  an  indirect  consequence  of  the 
Factoiy  Act  of  1838.  The  education  clauses  in  that  Act  had 
resulted  in  the  discontinuance,  in  many  districts,  of  the 
employment  of  children  in  fetctories  who  were  under  thirteen  ^^  cm- 
years  of  age.  There  was,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  their  ^yoMi^ 
working  in  mines  from  very  early  years  and  for  the  longest  mmet^ 
hours.  ''Amongst  the  children  employed,"  as  Mr  Hickson 
writes,  "  there  are  almost  always  some  mere  in&nts  *  *  * ; 
ihe  practice  of  employing  children  only  six  and  seven  years 
of  age  is  all  but  universal,  and  there  are  no  short  hours  for 
them.  The  children  go  down  with  the  men  usually  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remain  in  the  pit  between  11 
and  12  hours/'  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  employment 
of  these  young  children,  he  went  down  a  pit  600  feet  deep. 
The  galleries  were  secured  by  traps  or  doors  to  prevent 
inflammable  drafts.  "The  use  of  a  child  six  years  of  age 
IB  to  open  and  shut  one  of  these  doors  when  the  trucks  pass 
and  repass.  For  this  object  the  child  is  trained  to  sit  by 
itself  in  a  dark  galleiy  for  the  number  of  hours  I  have  de- 
scribed*." In  some  of  the  collieries  young  girls  as  well  as  boys  ^  ^ 
appear  to  have  been  employed,  and  the  British  parent  who 
could  no  longer  exploit  his  children  in  factories  forced  them 
to  go  to  work  in  the  neighbouring  mines.  This  is  one  of  the 
pieces  of  evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  the  capitalist  was 
not  solely  to  blame  in  regard  to  the  maltreatment  of  children, 
but  that  there  was  at  least  a  reckless  connivance  on  the  part 
of  the  parents.  This  fact  became  still  more  obvious  when 
colliers  worked  their  own  children  in  this  way;  they  had 
not,  generally  speaking,  the  excuse  of  poverty,  as  their  wages 
ranged  considerably  higher  than  in  other  callings'.  The 
measure,  which  was  passed,  followed  on  the  lines  which  had 
proved  successful  in  regard  to  factories,  by  arranging  for  the 
employment  of  inspectors,  but  in  other  ways  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  demanded  special  treatment.  Boys  under  ^«<  ^^ 
ten  years  of  age  were  not  to  be  employed  in  the  pits,  and  the  MbiuST 

1  BeporU,  1840,  zxxr.  687. 

>  Stporttf  1840,  XXIV.  688.    Their  ayerage  wages,  according  to  the  Beport, 
were  24«.  a  week,  cottage  rent-free,  garden  ground  and  coal  free. 
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AJ>.  1776   underground  work  of  women  and  girls  was  to  cease  absolutely 
within  a  specified  time,  which  it  was  hoped  might  allow  for 
«  w«b;  «  their  obtaining  employment  in  other  callings^    There  were 
women       also  careful  provisions  with  regard  to  the  prevention   of 
^rottiMi,      accidents ;  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  defined  so 
as  to  avoid  the  recuirence  of  that  practical  bondage  which 
was  once  so  common  in  Scotland*. 
and  a  In  this  Way  the  exercise  of  constant  State  sapervision, 

iatein-    both  in  regard  to  factories  and  mines,  came  to  be  recognised 
l^'*^      as  desirable,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  welfare  of  the  labonr- 
ofganiud,  ^g  population.    There  was  no  conscious  abandonment  of  the 
principles  of  laiasez  /aire.    The  advocates  of  interference 
were  content  to  maintain  that  they  were  dealing  with  ex- 
ceptional cases.    Still  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  exceptions,  which  demanded  special  treatment,  brought 
about  an  important  new  development   in   practice.     The 
exclusion  of  women  and  mere  children  fix>m  mines  became  so 
complete,  that  the  excuse  of  legislating  on  their  behalf  could 
no  longer  be  maintained.    The  inspectors  of  mines  were 
as  a  matter  of  fact  chiefly  concerned  in  enforcing  laws  and 
suggesting  improvements  in  the  conditions  under  which  work 
was  done  by  adult  men. 
The  eon-  272.    The  State  had  done  a  great  deal  for  improving  the 

which        conditions  in  which  the  operatives  worked  before  any  neces- 
Uv^T^    sity  was  felt  for  legislating  in  regard  to  the  homes  in  whidi 
they  lived.    It  was  at  the  centres  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
that  the  difiBculty  first  attracted  attention,  and  it  came  into 
prominence,  not  as  a  sign  of  poverty',  but  as  presenting  a 

1  5  and  6  Vict.  e.  99.  *  BeportB,  1844,  xti.  9.    See  above,  p.  SSL 

*  It  ii  mott  renuurkable  to  find  that  public  attention  was  stiU  forced  to  tbe 
old,  rather  than  to  the  new  social  difficnlties,  in  regard  to  the  whole  qneetaon  of 
poor  relief.  The  insxiperable  problems  of  our  time  seem  to  be  those  oonnected 
with  great  dties, — ^with  great  masses  of  men  hnddled  together,  where  there  are 
none  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  maehiiMry  of 
goyemment  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  So  far  as  the  Poor  Iaw  Com- 
missioners of  1884  are  concerned  these  difBeolties  might  aoaroely  have  existed. 
That  they  did  exist  and  were  yery  real  we  know  from  other  sooroea.  Dr  Gfaahnan 
had  endeayonred  to  organise  a  system  of  relief  in  Glasgow,  whieh  sbonld  be  giten 
on  gronnds  of  charityt  and  which  should  not  haye  the  demoralising  effects  of  tbe 
aid  that  could  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right  {Ckrigtitm  amd  Cnrio  Bcomoimg  «/ 
Large  Tcwn$^  XL  pp.  226—366 :  PoUHeai  Economy,  Worit,  xxz.  400).  He  was  not 
apparently  aware  that  the  legal  relief,  which  he  dsnoonced,  had  been,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  outgrowth  of  a  system  of  yolnntary  and  charitable  assistance,  snch  ts 
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danger  to  health*    In  Manchester,  and  the  towns  round  it,  ^^'^''^ 
there  was  a  vast  increase  of  population,  and  as  early  as  1795 
Dr  Aikin^  and  Dr  Percival  called  attention  to  the  miserable 
character  of  their  accommodation.    The  sudden  flocking  ot*^'^^*^ 
the  population  to  these  towns  was  the  occasion  of  over- 
crowding in  its  worst  forms,  and  gave  the  speculative  builder 
a  magnificent  opportunity  for  erecting  insanitary  dwellings. 
Fiiedrich  Engels'  painstaking  description  of  the  housing  of 
the  Manchester  poor  is  well  worth  perusal*.    The  evil  had 
then  been  of  long  standing,  and  was  probably  connected  with 
the  decay  of  municipal  institutions  which  was  so  noticeable 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century.    In  mediaeval 
times  the  townsmen  had  been  eager  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  health,  but  it  was  only  after  the  Municipal  Reform  of 
1833"   that   administrative    authorities   were   available   to 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  new  problem.    Even  then  an  out-  f^^^' 
side  stimulus  was  needed:  not  till  the  cholera  appeared, «^oi0n> «*» 
and  it  became  obvious  that  the  condition  in  which  the 
labourer  constantly  lived  was  a  source  of  public  danger  in 

he  highly  extolled.  The  changed  oharacter  of  poor  xellef  in  modem  timee  is  hat 
an  instance  of  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  so  many  duties ; 
as  they  become  common,  they  also  become  Beoolarised.  There  was  less  difference 
between  the  law  in  England  and  Scotland  than  is  generally  snpposed,  thoogfa 
there  was  a  very  great  difference  in  the  administration.  BeporU,  1889,  zx.  168. 

1  J.  Aikin,  A  deteription  of  the  country  from  thirty  or  /arty  mttea  round 
Manchester,  1795,  p.  192. 

s  Engels,  Condition  of  the  Working  Close,  pp.  34—66. 

*  The  increased  effideney  of  mnnioipal  institations  reorganised  under  parlia- 
mentary anthority  has  been  one  great  factor  in  progress.  The  old  state  of  affairs 
is  thns  described :  "  In  condnsion  we  report  to  your  Msjesty  that  there  prcTails 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  majority  of  the  incorporated  towns  a  general 
and  in  oar  opinion  a  jast  dissatisfaotion  with  their  Maoicipal  Institations; 
a  distrust  of  the  self -elected  Municipal  Councils ;  whose  powers  are  sulq'ect  to  no 
popular  control  and  whose  acts  and  proceedings  being  secret  are  unchecked  by 
the  influence  of  public  opinion ;  a  distrust  of  the  Munieipal  Magistracy  tainting 
with  suspicion  the  local  administration  of  justice,  and  often  accompanied  with 
.  contempt  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  law  is  administered ;  a  discontent  under  the 
burthen  of  Local  Taxation,  while  revenues  that  ought  to  be  applied  for  the  public 
advantage  are  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use,  and  are  sometimes  wastefully 
bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  sometimes  squandered  for  purposes 
injurious  to  the  oharacter  and  morals  of  the  people.  We  therefore  feel  it  to  be 
our  daty  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  that  the  existing  Municipal  Corporations  of 
England  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve  the  confidence  or  respect  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  a  thorough  reform  must  be  effected  before  they  can 
become,  what  we  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  they  ought  to  be,  useful  and 
efficient  instruments  of  local  government.*'  AfuntctpoJ  Corporations  Commisnon 
Meport,  in  Reports,  etc.  183o,  xzm.  49. 
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AD.  1776   times  of  pestilence,  were  serious  measures  taken  to  improve 
^^^^'      industrial  dwellings  and  to  remedy  the  defective  sanitation  of 
our  great  towns. 

There  is  a  curious  parallelism  between  the  history  of  the 
first  great  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Europe  and  the  accounts  of 
the  Black  Death ;  though  there  are  also  marked  differences. 
Each  originated  in  the  East,  though  not  at  the  same  point; 
each  travelled  in  the  course  of  trade  to  Europe,  though  along 
different  routes;  and  each  ran  a  most  devastating  course 
when  it  reached  this  island,  though  one  ravaged  the  country 
generally,  and  the  other  fastened  especially  on  the  insanitary 
areas  of  towns,  and  the  poorest  and  famished  inhabitants. 
The  character  of  the  disease  was  well  known  to  medical  men; 
they  watched  its  course  firom  Bombay  through  Astrakhan  to 
Biga,  and  predicted  with  considerable  accuracy  the  points 
which  it  was  likely  to  attack\  The  first  case  was  noticed  at 
^  ^  Sunderland  in  1831 ;  from  that  place  it  seems  to  have  spread 
tUttricts,  through  the  Tyne  district;  and  outbreaks  followed  shortly 
after  in  maiiy  of  the  seaport  towns  and  manufisicturing 
districts*.  The  most  serious  epidemic  occurred  at  Bilston  in 
the  Black  Country,  where  out  of  a  population  of  14,492  there 
were  no  fewer  than  3,568  cases  in  seven  weeks,  and  of  these 
742  proved  &taL  The  textile  districts  round  Manchester 
and  in  the  West  Biding  suffered  severely,  and  the  outbreak 
in  Glasgow  was  very  serious.  Typhoid  had  been  prevalent 
in  similar  areas  for  many  years,  and  nothing  had  been  done; 
and  even  after  the  cholera  scare,  some  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  felt  requisite  to  take  general  action  in  regard  to 
insanitary  conditions'.  Public  opinion  was  gradually  im- 
pressed, as  to  the  necessity  of  Governmental  action,  by  the 
investigations  instituted  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners  for 
enquiring  into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous  districts ; 
they  insisted  that  much  of  the  disease  in  the  country  was  doe 
to  preventable  causes,  and  that,  in  many  districts,  improved 


and  after 
thorough 
enquiry 


1  B.  Orton,  An  Estay  on  the  Epidemie  Cholera  of  India  (1831),  462— «69. 
>  Compare  the  table  in  Creighton,  Hiitory  qfEpidemiea  in  BriUUn,  n.  82L 
•  The  inflnenoe  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1831  in  leading  to  some  immediate 
thongh  minor  reforms  locally,  and  the  effect  of  the  later  visitations  in  1849  and 
1854  in  inspiring  the  Legislatiire  to  renewed  activity,  is  pointed  ont  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  (1871),  xxxt.  10 — 14. 
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drainage,  or  a  sufBcient  water-supply,  would  contribute  to  a  ^^'J^^^ 
diminution  of  mortality^    They  also  pointed  out  that  the 
injury  to  health,  which  arose  from  noxious  inanufiBtctures, 
might  be  minimised  by  proper  precautions'.    The  ^^^^^1^^ 
Health  Act  of  1848'  was  based  on  their  recommendations ;  mem  was 
it  created  a  central  authority^  to  take  steps  through  the^'^'^ 
action  of  inspectors  for  constituting  local  boards;  the  powers 
given  under  the  Act  provided  for  the  removal  of  nuisances, 
and  for  insisting  that  any  new  buildings'  erected  should 
conform  with  a  new  standard  of  sanitary  requirement.    Ad- 
ditional powers  were  conferred  from  time  to  time',  as  to  the 
removal  of  nuisances  and  insanitary  property,  but  so  long  as 
the  Local  Boards  were  separate  and  independent  bodies  little 
progress  was  made  in  enforcing  the  Acts.    Since  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1871  ^  there  has 
been  more  possibility  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
local  authorities,  and  of  exercising  some  control  over  sanitary 
conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  analogy  of  the 
system  of  factory  and  mining  reform  has  not  been  followed 
very  £eu:,  however,  as  various  aspects  of  the  sanitary  problem  &u<  on  an 

t  tiff  rfCffMfl  f f 

are  dealt  with  by  different  departments,  instead  of  being  aea^ 
committed  to  one  central  authority,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
staff  for  constant  inspection. 

Li  the  meantime  a  beginning  was  made  in  dealing  with 
another  side  of  the  problem.    It  was  not  only  necessary  to  The  work 
see  to  the  qualitative  conditions  of  the  labourers'  dwellings^  but  %JI^/or 
to  take  steps  with  a  view  to  providing  an  amount  of  accommo-  ^/^J^^ 
dation  that  should  meet  local  requirements,  without  serious 
danger    of  overcrowding.      Lord    Shaftesbury's  Labouring 

^  Reports  qf  Commiationers  for  inquiring  into  the  State  of  Large  Towne,  1845, 
ZVIZZ.7. 

>  Beporta,  1846,  xym.  51.  •  11  and  12  Viet  o.  88. 

«  The  Central  Board  was  reconstitoted  in  1864,  and  in  1858  ita  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  Privy  Cooncil. 

*  The  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1840,  which  contains  some  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Manehester,  Glasgow,  and  other  factory  towns 
{Bepori$t  1840,  zi.  279),  advocated  the  introduction  of  a  General  Boilding  Act. 
Soles  were  laid  down  for  London  in  1844  (7  and  8  Vict,  c  84)  and  peimissiTe 
powers  were  conferred  on  local  authorities  generally  in  1858. 

•  18  and  19  VicX.  o.  191  and  29  and  80  l^t.  c.  90. 

T  The  necessity  of  better  sanitary  administration  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  taking  this  step.   Reporter  1871,  xxxy.  87. 
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AJ>.  1776   Classes  Lodging-Honse  Act^  empowered   loeal  authorities 
~~  to  purchase  houses,  which  should  be  used  under  their  control 

for  the  letting  of  lodgings;  and  the  series  of  Torrens  and 
Cross  Acts*  not  only  deal  with  the  demolition  of  insanitary 
property,  but  authorise  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
improved  dwellings  by  municipalities. 
Aa«  ^«*»  This  difficult  problem  has  not  been  entirely  left  to  public 

wth  6y  authority  however,  as  much  useful  work  has  been  done,  through 
MoeUtiu,  ^^6  frugality  and  enterprise  of  the  higher  grades  of  arUsans, 
in  providing  themselves  with  comfortable  houses.  This  has 
been  effected  in  many  cases  by  the  agency  of  building 
societies,  which  enable  their  members  to  save  money  and 
then  to  lend  to  one  another  on  excellent  security  and  easy 
terms,  so  that  they  can  build  their  own  houses  and  even- 
tually live  ront  free.  This  form  of  self-help  was  put  on 
a  legal  basis  by  an  Act  in  1836'  and  has  been  veiy  widely 
taken  advantage  of,  though  it  appears  that  its  popularity 
among  artisans  has  been  declining  in  recent  years. 
ihough  ike  ThoTO  is  uo  quostion  in  rogard  to  which  it  is  moro  diffi- 
vli^^riM'  ^^  ^  l&y  down  the  limits  of  interference  by  public  authority 
ly  dtj/icuu.  ^1^}^  private  transactions  than  that  of  the  housing  of  the 
poor.  The  standard  of  sanitary  requiroments  is  changing 
rapidly,  as  medical  science  throws  fresh  light  on  the  causes 
of  disease,  and  the  evils  of  overcrowding  become  moro  patent 
It  has  often  been  found  hard  to  bring  home  the  responsibility 
for  the  insanitary  state  of  property  to  the  proper  person ;  and 
it  may  be  physically  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  accom- 
modation, within  a  limited  area,  at  prices  which  the  poor  can 
afford  to  pay.  Recent  improvements  in  rapid  transit  are 
doing  something  to  simplify  the  problem,  but  public  authority 
seems  to  be  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  attempting,  either  to 
force  individual  builders  and  landlords  to  carry  on  their 
business  under  unromunerative  conditions,  or  to  provide 
shelter  by  its  own  action  for  the  poorest  classes  in  the  com- 
munity at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

1  14  and  15  Viet  e.  34. 

s  These  were  ooDBQiidated  in  the  HooBing  of  the  Working  daases  Act  in  1890. 
•  6  and  7  William  TV.  c.  32,  An  Act  for  the  SegtUdtum  qf  Ben^  Bmlding 
Societiet. 
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We  are  not  ooncemed  with  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  a J>.  irie 
however,  but  onlywith.the  &ct  that  since  1845  serious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  face  it.  During  the  second  quarter  of  the  The  new 
nineteenth  century  administrative  machinery  had  been  created  traUve 
to  supervise  the  conditions  of  work  in  many  trades  and  to  deal  y^  soc^ 
with  the  conditions  of  life  in  general    Henceforth  account  was  ^'*^** 
to  be  taken  of  the  principal  conditions  of  wel£Bupe,  so  &r  as  the  ^h^^ 
poorest  members  of  the  commumty  were  concerned.    At  first  of  the 
sight  it  seems  to  be  a  return,  under  new  forms,  to  the  paternal    "^  * 
government  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchy ;  but  the  differ- 
ence lies  deeper  than  in  the  &ct  that  the  new  administrative 
bodies  derive  their  authority  firom  statute  and  not  merely  fix>m 
the  Crown.    The  new  conception  of  human  wel£sbre  is  larger ; 
the  aims  of  modem  officials  are  more  ambitious.    Just  as  we  m  its  aims 
have  learned  that  national  wealth  consists  of  the  aggregate 
of  individual  wealth  at  least,  whatever  else  it  may  include, 
so  do  we  recognise  that  the  aggregate  of  individual  welfare 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  national  wel&re.    The  Stuarts 
aimed  at  promoting  definite  and  important  national  interests, 
if  need  be  at  the  expense  of  individual  interests^  while  modem 
legislation  aims  at  having  a  regard  to  all  private  interests — 
chiefly  by  giving  them  firee  play,  but  also,  by  fostering  them 
when  necessary — as  the  true  means  of  promoting  national 
interest.    At  no  other  period  have  such  pains  been  taken  to 
secure  the  healthy  development,  physical  and  moral,  of  the 
rising'  generation  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  or  has  there  been  an<2 
such  completely  organised  national  machinery  for  exercising 
a  control  over  the  conditions  in  which  work  is  done. 


V.    Facilities  for  Transport. 

273.     The  staple  industries  of  the  country  had  been  The  de- 
revolutionised  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  before  serious  manu- 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  inventive  power  to  bear  on  ina-'^'J^JJ^ 
proving  fiunlities  for  transport  within  the  country  and  by  sea. 
The  system  of  internal  communication,  both  by  land  and 
water,  had  been  enormously  improved  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 

^  See  p.  17  above. 
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^^776  it  &iled  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasmg  demaiidB  which  had 
arisen  in  the  manufsfccturing  districta.  There  was  sach  a 
congestion  of  traffic  on  the  canal  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  that  the  proprietors  were  able  to  charge  very 
M*^  heavy  rates.  Any  scheme,  which  offered  a  prospect  of  estab- 
trantport  Ushing  a  successfol  competition  and  bringing  abont  a  fidi  in 
the  cost  of  carriage,  was  sure  of  an  eager  welcome  from  the  mill- 
owners;  and  the  project  of  building  a  railway,  to  be  worked 
by  locomotive  engines,  was  readily  taken  up,  and  obtained 
Parliamentary  sanction  in  1825.  George  Stephenson  had 
already  rendered  steam-traction  a  practical  success,  on  a  small 
scale,  at  Eillingworth ;  and  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Bailway  had  been  empowered  to  use  the  new  motor  in  1823. 
The  object  of  the  projectors  was  to  obtain  a  better  mode  of 
hauling  heavy  goods,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  trains  would  run; 
Stephenson  had  estimated  it  at  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
«M^iiM<  The  formal  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway, 
devdcp-  saddened  as  it  was  by  the  accident  which  caused  Mr  Huskisson's 
reSu^  death,  impressed  the  public  mind  with  the  eztraordinaiy 
^f^^^m^rue,  possibilities  of  the  railway  engina  It  was  at  once  obvious 
that  the  new  system  was  not  only  preferable  for  hauling 
heavy  goods,  but  for  rapid  communication  as  well ;  the  mailB 
were  transferred  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway 
soon  after  it  was  opened,  and  year  by  year,  one  or  another 
of  the  well-appointed  coaches,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  pride,  was  forced  off  the  road.  Ever  since  1830  the 
building  and  improving  of  lines  of  railway  has  gone  on 
steadily ;  goods  can  now  be  profitably  carried  at  rates  which 
were  impossible  before,  and  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
saving  of  time  as  welL  As  Professor  Levi  wrote  in  1872, ''Before 
the  railway  was  established  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
there  were  twenty-two  regular  and  seven  occasional  extra 
coaches,  which  if  full  would  carry  688  persona  The  laO- 
way  carried  in  eighteen  months  700,000  persons,  or  on  an 
average  1,070  per  day.  The  £sure  per  coach  was  10/-  inside, 
5/-  outside ;  by  railway  5/-  inside,  3/6  outside.  By  coach  it 
took  four  hours  to  go  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  or  vice 
versa,  by  railway  If  hours.     The  rate  of  goods  was  15/-  per 
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ton,  by  railway  10/8.    By  canal,  goods  took  20  hours,  by  t:?^^''^ 
railway  2  honra*." 

None  of  the  other  improyements  of  the  nineteenth  century 
awakened  so  much  foreboding  as  was  roused  by  the  railways 
at  first,  and  in  no  other  case  has  the  boon  to  the  public  been  ^^*ck  was 
so  immediate  and  obvious.  The  profits  of  the  Liverpool  and  tkepvbUc 
Manchester  Railway  were  so  large  that  the  market  price  of  ^  ^' 
the  shares  doubled ;  and  the  development  of  traffic  was  such 
that  the  waggons,  which  had  carried  goods  for  long  distances 
before,  might  have  been  absorbed  in  the  subsidiary  employ- 
ment of  taking  goods  to  and  from  the  stations.  The  loss 
involved,  in  superseding  the  old  methods  of  transport  by  a 
new  one,  was  comparatively  slight,  and  a  wonderful  stimulus 
was  given  to  business  of  every  kind.  Under  the  new  Poor 
Law  the  labourer  was  much  more  firee  to  migrate,  and  the 
railway  gave  him  fetcilities  to  transfer  his  labour  to  the 
districts  where  it  was  most  wanted.  The  saving  of  time 
and  money  was  a  boon  to  the  capitalist,  and  the  rapidity 
of  transit  by  rail  rendered  it  possible  to  fetch  finiit,  dairy 
produce,  fish  and  other  perishable  goods,  from  long  distances, 
to  markets  in  London  and  other  large  towns.  All  classes  in 
the  community,  both  producers  and  consumers,  have  derived 
some  economic  advantage  from  increased  &cilities  for  inter- 
communication. 

The  introduction  of  railwa}rs  has  also  served  to  accelerate  imt  it 
some  of  the  changes  which  were  already  at  work  in  English  the  decline 
economic  life.    The  efiect  of  the  &ctory  system  had  been  to  %f^^ 
concentrate  industry  in  certain  localities,  where  power  or -^^^fi'^**'* 
materials  were  easily  obtainable.    Manu&cturing  on  a  large  ^' 
scale,  with  much  division  of  labour,  became  more  feasible 
when  there  were  better  means  of  distributing  the  goods  and 
finding  a  market  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
This  concentration  of  labour  in  factories  has  had  a  correspond- 
ing effect  on  rural  districts;  there  has  been  an  increased 
differentiation  between  town  and  country,  and  diminiahed 
scope  for  the  emplojrment  of  the  village  artisan,  or  for  the 
tradesman  who  catered,  in  market  towns,  for  a  rural  neigh- 
bourhood   The  introduction  of  railways  has  given  an  immense 

1  Leone  Leri,  op.  dt,  198. 
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A.D.  1776  stiinulnB  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  oountry  as  a 
'^  whole;  but  there  are  districts  which  have  profited  littiiei^  if 

at  all,  by  the  change,  while  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the 
progressive  centres  has  been  unexampled. 

Great  as  was  the  impulse  which  was  given  to  economic 
progress  by  the  building  of  railways  in  England,  the  revolu- 
tion they  effected  in  other  lands  was  even  more  remarkable. 
Distances  in  Great  Britain  are  comparatively  short,  and  the 
obstacles  to  internal  communication  by  road,  or  water,  are  not 
insuperable ;  railways  only  served  for  the  most  part  to  improve 
tmedaUy    existing  lines  of  traffic.    In  America  the  conditions  were 
ijfitan  VM*  entirely  dififerent ;  railways  rendered  it  possible  to  establish 
^'^^  ^     direct   connection  between   the   Eastern   and  the    Middle 
Ameriea.    gfjates;  the  great  plains,  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  which  had 
been  dependent  for  all  their  traffic  on  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Mississippi,  now  found  means  of  direct  access  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  railways  have  enabled  successive 
generations  of  pioneers  to  push  farther  and  farther  West 
Steam  traction  shows  itself  at  its  best  in  hauling  freight  ov^ 
great  distances ;  it  is  under  those  circumstances  that  the  full 
convenience  of  the  railway  sjrstem  comes  out  most  dearly. 
The  United  States  had  begun  to  supply  this  country  with 
cereals  to  some  extent,  before  and  during  the  Napoleonic 
War,  but  it  has  only  been  as  a  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  that  the  English  femner  is  regularly  and 
ordinarily  exposed  to  competition  with  the  wheat  growers  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  West.    The  development  of 
the  railway  system  in  America  has  done  much  to  deprive  the 
landed  classes  in  England  of  the  natural  protection,  which 
was  afforded  by  distance  and  difficulty  of  transport^ 
Theappii'        The  application  of  steam  power  to  shipping  has  had 
^eam^      somewhat  similar  resulta    At  first  it  was  introduced  in 
^^^        coimection  with  internal  communications  in  canals.     The 
Charlotte  Dundas  was  the  first  steam-tug  that  ever  plied; 
in  1803  she  was  at  work  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.    A 
more  ambitious   attempt  was   successfully  carried  out  in 
America  in  1807,  when  regular  communication  by  steam- 
packet  was  established  on  the  Hudson,  between  New  York 

1  Reports,  1888,  zlt.  862. 
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and  Albany.  Farther  progress  was  comparativelj  slow,  as  it  a.d.  1776 
was  not  till  1820  that  steamers  were  employed  between 
Dublin  and  Holyhead ;  and  it  was  only  in  1838  that  the  first 
Transatlantic  yoya&fes  were  attempted.  The  Enterprise  to  ocean 
had  made  the  voyage  to  Calcutta  in  1827,  but  this  proved  wu  man 
unremunerative,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  fuel  and  ^~*^' 
working  engines  in  the  tropics,  rendered  the  success  of  such 
long  and  distant  trips  problematicaL  Still  the  new  invention 
opened  up  a  prospect  of  rendering  communication  with  India 
much  more  rapid,  and  the  Qovemment,  along  with  the  East 
India  Company,  organised  a  system  for  reopening  the  old 
route  to  the  East  through  Egypt.  This  was  a  scheme  which 
we  inherited  from  Napoleon,  and  it  was  well-adapted  for  the 
early  days  of  steaming,  as  the  long  voyage  was  interrupted 
by  a  brief  journey  overland.  In  1836  steamers  were  regularly 
passing  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  while  the  English  Govern- 
ment despatched  vessels  to  convey  letters  to  Alexandria\ 
The  detailed  fiicilities  for  this  overland  route  were  carried 
out  by  Lieutenant  Waghom ;  and  the  dromedary  post  which 
had  been  organised  by  Bagdad,  Damascus,  and  Beyrout  was 
superseded. 

The  superiority  of  the  steamer  in  regularity  and  punctu- 
ality was  obvious  from  the  first,  so  jGgu:  as  passenger  traffic 
was  concerned ;  and  the  increase  of  steam-shipping  went  on 
side  by  side  with  that  of  sailing-vessels  for  thirty  years. 
Steam  had  no  such  superiority  over  sailing  as  to  supersede 
the  older  system  on  the  water,  in  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
the  locomotive  asserted  its  superiority  on  land.    Gradually, 
however,  the  regularity  and  punctuality  of  steam-ship  voyages  «»^*  *« 
began  to  tell  for  fireight,  as  well  aa  for  travellers,  and  since  len^fiud 
1860  the  increase  of  steam-shipping  appears  to  have  occurred  I^tm' 
to  some  extent  at  the  expense  of  the  sailing-vessels.     The 
new  motor  power  has  played  a  part  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  British  commerce.    This  has  been  advantageous  to 
the  manufacturer,  as  giving  facilities  both  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  the  sale  of  goods,  but  the  landed  interests  ^<  not  tfis 
have  derived  little  advantage  and  have  been  exposed  to  intemt. 
keener  competition.     On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the 

1  Liudsay,  Merchant  Skipping,  zv.  358. 
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AJ>.  1776  introduction  of  improyed  &cilitie8  for  traffic  has  tended  to 

depress  the  landed  interest  relatively  to  the  merchant  and 

manufecturer. 

Under  ike         274.    The  development  of  the  means  of  transport  dniiog 

o/iMio       the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  accompanied 

"^"^'****^*  by  considerable  changes  in  business  orgamsationu    The  new 

undertakings,  which  were  called  for  in  order  to  carry  on  the 

trade  of  the  country,  were  on  such  a  scale  that  they  ofifered 

a  field  for  associated  rather  than  private  enterprise.    This 

form  of  trading  had  been  greatly  discredited^  since  the  era 

of  speculation,  when  the  South  Sea  Scheme  had  been  floated. 

In  1719  the  Bubble  Act  was  passed",  which  prohibited  the 

formation  of  companies  with  transferable  shares,  unless  they 

obtained  incorporation  by  charter  firom  the  Crown  or  by  Act  of 

Parliament.  Unincorporated  companies  had  no  legal  existence, 

since  they  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued,  and  they  were  not 

partnerships,  as  the  shares  were  being  constantly  transferred ; 

they  were  an  anomaly  in  the  business  world,  since  contracts 

could  not  be  enforced  or  debts  recovered.    Even  the  chartered 

corporations   had  an   un&ir   advantage  in  trade;    as  the 

members  were  only  liable  for  the  amount  of  their  contribution, 

and  no  individual  was  personally  responsible  for  the  debts 

faetiitiu    incurred  by  the  corporation.    When  in  1825  the  Bubble  Act 

for  tS      was  repealed',  and  opportunity  was  given  for  the  formation 

o/jl^r^   of  joint-stock  companies,  pains  were  taken  to  protect  the 

'^^^ome.   pubUc  in  their  dealings  with  companies.    Power  was  given  to 

the  Crown,  when  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  a 

trading  company,  to  render  the  members  who  composed  it 

personally  liable  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  debts  of  the 

corporation. 

From  this  time  onwards,  when  the  complete  responsibility 
of  the  members  of  corporations  was  secured,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  fiM^ilitate  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies 
rather  than  to  discourage  them.  In  1844  ammgements 
were  made  by  which  trading  companies  could  obtain  a 
Certificate  of  Incorporation^  on  simple  conditions  and  without 
the  delay  and  expense  which  were  involved  in  appealing  to 

1  Napier,  in  A  Century  o/Lmo  B^orm,  580.  *  6  0«o.  L  o.  18,  §  IS. 

»  6  Geo.  ^^  c.  91.  «  7  and  8  Vict.  o.  110. 
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the  Crown  or  Parliament.    A  still  more  remarkable  change  ^^^"^^ 
occurred  in  1865  \  when  the  principle  of  the  limited  liability  ^.^ 
of  shareholders,  which  previous  generations  had  considered  to  ^^f' 
be  so  dangerous,  was  recognised  as  reasonable.    Companies, 
with  shares  of  £10  and  upwards,  could  henceforth  be  formed, 
the  shareholders  of  which  were  not,  in  the  event  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  company,  liable  for  more  than  the  amount 
of  their  shares.    The  Company  Acts  were  consolidated  in 
1862",  and  greater  opportunity  was  given  than  before  for 
obtaining  a  number  of  small  contributions  towards  the  large 
capital  which  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
world. 

There  had  been  some  discussion,  dunns:  the  eighteenth  ««<'*^«, 

.  toerelargeiy 

century,  as  to  the  kinds  of  business  for  which  Company  used 
organisation  was  adapted,  and  Adam  Smith  had  laid  down 
the  canon  that  it  could  only  be  suitably  introduced  in  cases 
where  the  conduct  of  affairs  could  be  reduced  to  some  sort  of 
routine;  but  owing  to  changed  circumstances  it  was  possible 
to  bring  much  of  the  external  trafiSc  of  the  realm  under  these 
appropriate  conditions.  The  business  of  carrying  became 
more  completely  differentiated  from  that  of  trading  in  goods, 
and  companies  were  formed  to  organise  and  maintain  fleets 
of  steamers  and  sailing-vessels,  which  should  ply  at  regular 
intervals  between  definite  ports.  In  1840,  a  firm  of  ship- /or  «ran*- 
owners,  which  was  already  responsible  for  the  conveyance  ofakilp^ng^ 
mails  to  the  Peninsula,  was  reconstituted  on  a  joint-stock 
basis,  and  obtained  such  a  command  of  capital  as  to  be  able 
to  provide  a  regular  service  of  steamers  between  London  and 
Alexandria,  and  between  Suez  and  Bombay'.  Similarly  the 
partnership  of  Messrs  Cunard,  Bums,  and  Mclver,  to  whom 
the  contract^  for  conveying  the  Atlantic  mails  by  steamer 
was  given  in  1838,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Cunard  Company. 
Communication  with  the  West  Indies  was  accelerated  by  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam-Packet  Company,  which 
started  on  a  large  scale;  the  venture  did  not  prove  re- 
munerative at  first,  and  the  company  only  maintained  its 

1  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  188.  a  25  and  26  Vict,  c  89. 

*  Lindsay,  History  of  Merchant  Skipping,  iv.  '668, 

♦  lb,  180. 
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A.D.  1776   existence  throufirh  the  aid  of  considerable  sabsidies  Granted 

—I860.  .        . 

by  Gk>vemment^;  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company 


had  even  greater  difficulty  in  developing  the  trade 
was  necessary  to  render  their  enterprise  profitable.  It  was 
only  gradually  that  the  conditions,  in  which  the  competition 
of  steamers,  whether  under  company  or  private  management^ 
with  sailing-vessels  could  be  successfully  carried  on,  came  to 
be  better  understood. 

These  new  shipping  companies  had  no  pretensions  to 
exclusive  rights,  and  were  in  this  way  entirely  unlike  the 
great  trading  companies  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
regulated  companies  had  for  the  most  part  been  thrown  open 
about  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  and  during  the  eighteenth 
century  they  seem  to  have  gradually  lost  their  practical 
importance,  but  the  two  great  joint-stock  companies  were 
^f^hl^iLt  ^®^i^^'  The  conditions,  which  had  rendered  company 
India  Co.  trading  with  Hudson  Bay  desirable,  still  prevailed ;  but  the 
very  success  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
political  and  military  powers,  removed  the  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing its  exclusive  trade.  The  fact  that  a  stable  Qovermnent 
had  been  established,  rendered  it  possible  for  any  Englishman 
to  trade  with  India,  without  causing  difficulties  with  the 
ioa«(/r0tr»  native  potentates.  In  1813  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown 
ms,  ^  open  to  all  British  subjects*;  but  the  Company  still  retained 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  China,  and  controlled  the  supply 
of  tea.  This  had  become  an  article  of  common  consumption 
in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  Company 
appeared  to  reap  a  large  profit  fi-om  the  terms  on  which  they 
supplied  it.  The  controversy,  which  arose  on  this  subject,  was  a 
curious  echo  of  the  seventeenth  century  debates  on  well-ordered 
trade,  though  the  point  in  question  was  the  deamess  of  an 
import*,  and  not  the  diminution  of  the  vent  for  English  cloth*. 

1  Lindsay,  History  of  Merchant  Shipping^  iv.  295. 

s  The  Company  continned  to  transmit  a  certain  quantity  of  gooda  to  this 
country,  as  that  was  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  to  make  their  remittanees, 
Ijot  they  practically  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  export  trade  from  this  ooontiy. 
Mill,  HtMtory  (Wilson),  ix.  332. 

s  There  is  a  certain  analogy  with  the  fourteenth  oentory  dispntee  about  the 
Tintners  and  the  high  price  of  wine.    VoL  i.  p.  318. 

*  On  the  complaints  which  were  urged  against  the  Merchant  AdTentnrers  tor 
their  stint  see  above,  p.  231  n.  4. 
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The  Company  were  able  to  limit  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  ^£^^^^ 
and  thus  to  control  the  price.    The  method  of  sale  had 
been  defined  by  the  Act  of  1784,  when  it  was  determined 
that  the  Company  should,  four  times  a  year,  put  up  for 
auction  a  quantity  of  tea,  which  they  supposed  would  meet  but  the 
the  demand.    The  upset  price  was  to  be  such  as  would  ^ufeWtA 
defiray  the  prime  cost,  fireight,  etc.    The  Company  however  ^^*** 
calculated  these  various  items  on  a  system  which  gave  rise  to 
much  complaint.    It  was  held  that,  if  they  pushed  the  sale  of 
English  manufactures  in  China,  they  could  procure  the  goods 
on  tax  cheaper  terms,  that  their  charges  for  freight  were 
excessive,  and  that  their  costly  establishments  were  an  un- 
necessary burden.     The  merchants  pointed  out  that  the 
price  of  tea  in  Hamburg  was  about  half  of  that  paid  at  the 
East  India  auctions  in  London;  but  the  Company  retorted 
that  the  critics  took  no  account  of  the  difference  of  quality. 
The  interest  of  the  English  consumers  prevailed,  however, 
against  a  privileged  body  of  traders ;  and  the  China  trade  was 
thrown  open  in  1833. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  found  since  that  time,  in 
maintaining  satisfactory  political  relations  with  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  in  affording  protection  to  and  exercising 
authority  over  European  traders,  have  been  very  great*  it 
may  at  least  be  doubted  whether  the  old  method  of  trading, 
through  an  exclusive  company,  was  not  after  all  well  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.     Till  1833  all  trade  be-  ^^  ^ 
tween  the  Chinese  and  the  outside  world  had  been  carried  i833, 
on  through  the  agency  of  a  corporation  of  native  merchants 
known  as  the  Co-hong,  who  seem  to  have  exercised  the  same 
sort  of  privileges  which  were  formerly  bestowed  on  Gilds 
merchant.    They  were  responsible  for  one  another's  debts,  an 
arrangement  which  enabled  some  of  them  to  trade  recklessly 
on  credit,  and  caused  frequent  difficulty';  and  a  Hongist  was 
responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each  foreign  merchant'. 
An  exclusive  mercantile  company,  like  the  East  India  Com-  ^^  ^^ 
pany,  was  organised  on  lines  which  they  understood ;  but  the  nient  of 
Chinese  had  no  respect  for  the  civilisation,  or  powers,  of  ed  trade 
European  States.    The  poUcy  of  the  East  India  Company,  h^u^ 

W.  F.  Dftvia,  The  Chinese  (1840),  46.  •  lb,  47,  60. 

62—2 
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AJ>.  1776  and  of  the  central  Chinese  Government,  had  harmonised  in 

—I860 

regard  to  the  smuggling  of  opium.  The  East  India  Company 
were  anxious  to  maintain  their  monopoly  in  the  growth^  of 
Indian  opium,  while  the  Chinese  desired  to  limit  and  control 
the  consumption  of  the  drug.  Opium  had  been  regularly 
imported  under  a  duty  till  1796,  when  the  importation  was 
prohibited;  and  systematic  smuggling  was  subsequently 
developed  on  a  large  scale*. 
infawmr  DJre  coufusiou  in  regard  to  this  and  all  other  branches 

of  open 

compe-  of  bommeree  followed  &om  the  sudden  suppression  of  the 
disa9trou9  ezclusive  powers  of  the  Company.  The  attempt  to  estab- 
'^'^^'  lish  political,  as  distinguished  from  commercial  relations, 
was  a  failure,  for  when  Lord  Napier  arrived  in  Canton,  in 
1834,  as  the  direct  representative  of  the  British  Crown, 
the  Chinese  Government  treated  him  with  contempt  The 
new  commercial  methods  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
the  Chinese;  the  Hongists  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
change,  and  demanded  that  the  English  should  elect  a  com- 
mercial chief  to  control  their  shipping'.  The  English 
merchants  too,  as  isolated  individuals,  had  greater  difficulties 
about  recovering  debts  than  in  former  days^  All  regu- 
lation was  at  an  end;  the  illicit  trade  in  opium,  against 
which  the  Chinese  had  protested,  was  now  carried  on  with- 
out disguise  at  Canton;  and  the  enforced  surrender  by 
British  merchants  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  drug  led  to  the 
necessity  of  armed  intervention.     The  so-called  Opium  War 

1  The  East  India  Company  had  endeaTonred  to  pat  down  the  growth  of  flie 
poppy  in  Bajpntana ;  though  the  treaties  by  which  the  sappression  of  the  cnlti- 
Tation  was  secured  oonld  not  be  strictly  enforced,  they  did  succeed  in  greatly 
limiting  the  trade.    Mill,  op.  eit.  ix.  174. 

*  The  opium  which  was  thus  smuggled  was  mostly  grown  in  Mahoor  and  other 
Bajputana  States,  whence  it  was  oonTeyed  to  Karachi  to  be  shipped.  Much  of 
this  contraband  business  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Portngaese  at  M^cao,  and 
by  other  traders,  most  if  not  all  of  them  British,  at  Lintin,  a  small  island  at  the 
month  of  the  Canton  river.    Davis,  op.  cit.  p.  49. 

s  This  was  much  needed,  as  some  of  the  British  traders  were  mere  bnoeaneers, 
who  were  prepared  to  indenmify  themselves  by  acts  of  reprisal  on  their  own 
acooont  (Davis,  57).  The  Chinese  were  quite  incapable  of  controlling  their  own 
subjects.  About  1810  the  seas  were  completely  infested  by  a  body  of  pirates, 
known  as  Ladrones,  who  were  latterly  commanded  by  a  woman  (Ih.  S4).  We  can 
perhaps  find  a  parallel  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  with 
the  Rovers  of  the  Sea  (VoL  i.  p.  866),  or  Victual  Brothers. 

*  Davis,  op.  cit.  69. 
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was  concluded  in  1842  by  a  treaty,  under  which  Hong-kong  ^^^^^^ 
was  ceded  to  England,  and  trade  at  Shanghai,  Canton,  Amoy, 
Ningpo,  and  Foo-chow-foo  was  opened  to  British  subjects; 
while  the  monopoly  of  the  Hongists,  as  the  agents  for  foreign 
trade,  was  entirely  done  away. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  the  system  of  relieving  the  Govern- 
ment of  responsibility  for  distant  trades,  by  conferring  com- 
bined political  and  trading  rights  on  an  exclusive  company, 
had  come  to  an  end    The  East  India  Company  had  lost  its  w^  ^^ 
trading  character,  and  continued  as  an  administrative  body  nam  of 
for  political  and  military  purposes  till  the  outbreak  of  the  ^i^^^ 
Mutiny  in  1867,  when  the  governmental  system  of  India  was  *|JJ^  J^** 
reconstructed.    The  other  great  seventeenth  century  company 
which  survived,  retained  its  character  as  a  trader,  but  had 
lost  much  of  its  political  significance^    Since  the  conquest  of 
Ccmada,  the  forts  on  Hudson's  Bay  had  ceased  to  be  the  out- 
posts of  English  encroachment  on  the  sphere  of  French 
influence.    In  so  far  as  the  company  form  has  been  retained 
in  more  recent  times  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
Borneo  or  of  Bhodesia",  there  is  no  real  reversion  to  the  old 
type.    The  company  system   has  been  adopted,  not  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  Government  of  responsibility,  but  as 
an  administrative  form  through  which  the  duty  of  the  State, 
for  the  protection  of  English  traders  and  of  native  races,  can 
be  most  effectively  exercised. 

In  the  same  decade,  in  which  the  last  vestiges  of  monopoly  The  danger 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  were  being  broken  down,  ^ojy  grow- 
it  became  necessaiy  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  new  ^^^^^ 
monopoly  arising  in  connection  with  internal  communications.  ^2^^*" 
In  countries  where  railways  had  been  built  by  the  State, 
the  difficulty  of  protecting  the  public  welfere  from  private 
interests  did  not  arise ;  but  in  England,  the  development  of 
the  new  system  of  transport  was  left  to  associated  enterprise, 
and  was  effected  by  joint-stock  companies.  The  legislature  had 
anticipated  that  the  roads  laid  down  by  the  railway  companies 
would  be  available  for  private  persons  to  run  their  own 
engines  and  waggons,  subject  to  the  pa3anent  of  tolls.    It 

1  See  aboye,  p.  279  n.  4. 

3  Nicholaon,  Political  Economy ,  n.  264. 
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A.D.  1^76   soon  became  clear,  however,  that  this  plan  was  impracticable, 
"  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  on  eveiy 

line  "one  S3rstem  of  management  under  one  superintending 
authority,  which  should  have  the  power  of  making  and  of 
enforcing  all  regulations  necessary  for  the  protection  of  pas- 
sengers, and  for  duly  conducting  and  maintaining  this  new 
mode  of  communication.  On  this  account  it  is  necessaiy 
that  the  company  should  possess  a  complete  control  over 
their  line  of  roads,  although  they  should  thereby  organise  an 
Jed  to  the    entire  monopoly  of  the  means  of  communication^"     So  soon 

tntcrferenee  .  . 

of  Govern-  as  the  actual  condition  of  affitirs  was  recognised  it  was  felt 
behalf  of    that  these  private  companies  should  be  "so  controlled,  as  to 
mpvbUe    g^^j^  ^jjg  public,  as  &r  as  possible,  from  any  abuse  which 
might  arise  under  this  irresponsible  authority/'     It  was 
necessary  on  one  hand  to  provide  that  every  reasonable 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  insist  on  the  safety  of  the 
travelling  public,  and  on  the  other  to  see  that  the  companies 
did  not  charge  excessive  &rea    An  important  step  in  this 
latter  direction  was  taken  by  the  Act  of  1844,  which  rendered 
the  running  of  trains  at  the  fare  of  one  penny  a  mile 
and  to  the   obligatory*,  while  the  establishment  of  a  Railway  Commis- 
of  the        sion',  in  1873,  has  afforded  the  means  of  exercising  a  constant 
ConwM-     supervision  over  rates  in  the  public  interest.    This  was  a 
'*^^  remarkable  development  of  State  interference;  it  could  no 

longer  be  treated  as  exceptional  action  in  order  to  protect 
those  who  were  too  helpless  to  protect  themselves ;  there  was 
here  a  definite  revolt  from  laissez  /aire,  and  an  assertion  of 
the  necessity  of  controlling  the  manner  in  which  business 
was  carried  on,  so  that  there  should  be  due  regard  to  public 
wel£eu:«. 
^^^j-  276.    The   increase    of  commercial  intercourse,  which 

^ma^dii  occurred  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy* 
modem  re-  involved  a  great  development  of  the  credit  system  of  the 
qutrmtnts  qq^j^^     Several  changes  in  the  organisation  and  manage- 
ment of  banks  were  brought  about,  for  experience  was  growing, 
and  the  necessity  of  altering  financial  practice  had  been  forced 

^  Eeportf  1839,  x.  18S ;  second  report,  p.  tu. 
•        •  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  85. 
•  86  and  37  Vict,  c  48. 
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Upon  the  attention  of  the  coiintiy  by  the  recurrence  of  ^-^^  ^^Tff 
commercial  crises. 

There  was  wide-spread  and  severe  disaster  in  1825.  The  »<» 
fiulure  of  Spain  to  retain  her  hold  over  her  colonies  had  h^  eriHt 
opened  up  Mexico  and  Spanish  South  America  as  fields  for*'-' ^^*^* 
the  sale  of  English  goods,  and  the  investment  of  English 
capital  This  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  development  of  mining 
speculation^  and  a  large  exportation  of  English  manufactures ; 
while  there  was  also  a  considerable  response  on  the  part  of 
the  English  public  to  the  demands  of  the  new  republican 
government  for  loans  for  public  purposes'.  As  a  conse- 
quence a  rapid  drain  of  gold  began,  and  the  Bank  fisdled  to 
check  it  by  contracting  its  issues ;  since  large  quantities  of 
paper  were  put  into  circulation  by  the  countiy  banks,  and 
merchants  were  compelled  to  realise,  there  was  an  inflation 
of  prices.  After  credit  had  thus  unduly  expanded,  the  Bank 
decided  that  a  sudden  change  of  policy  was  necessary,  and  in 
May  1825  contracted  its  issues.  Alarm  spread,  and  many  of 
the  country  banks  were  unable  to  meet  their  engagements, 
or  honour  the  notes  which  they  had  issued;  a  deficiency  of 
the  circulating  medium  was  in  consequence  brought  aboutw 
It  became  impossible  to  borrow  money  on  any  terms',  and 
numerous  importsmt  firms  fEuled;  but  the  Bank  had  been 
able  to  hold  its  own,  partly  by  utilising  £1  notes;  bullion 
began  to  come  firom  France ;  and  the  Bank,  by  issuing  freely 
as  soon  as  the  worst  was  over,  replaced  the  gap  in  the  circu- 
lating medium  that  had  been  caused  by  the  discredit  of  the  which  led 
notes  of  country  banks.  renewed 

The  disasters  of  the  time  were  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  ^^^iSut^thB 
policy  which  had  been  pursued  in  granting  a  monopoly  to  J?2g^^ 
the  Bank  of  England,  as  against  other  companies^    This  was  ioMk  of 

Sngland 

^  McLeod,  Tlteory  and  Practice  of  Banking,  u.  110. 

*  The  conyersion  of  the  English  debt  in  1824  and  redaction  of  interest  on  4  per 
cent,  stock  to  8}  per  cent,  caused  inyestors  to  look  out  for  foreign  securities  that 
offered  higher  rates.   Jb,  n.  108. 

a  The  nsary  laws,  which  rendered  interest  aboTB  6%  illegal,  proved  an  obstacle 
to  prevent  lenders  from  offering  mon^  at  the  high  rates  which  the  state  of  the 
market  justified.   76.112. 

*  This  was  Lord  LiYerpool's  opinion:  "What  was  the  system  In  existence  at 
present?  Why  the  most  rotten,  the  moat  insecure,  the  very  worst  in  every 
respect  that  could  possibly  be  oonceiyed.    Any  petty  tradesman,  auy  grocer  or 
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A-i>ji776  said  to  have  prevented  any  general  development  of  banking 
facilities  throughout  the  country,  such  as  had  oocnrred  in 
Scotland  through  the  competition  of  powerful  banka  The 
Bank  of  England  took  some  steps  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Scotch  bcmks,  by  starting  branches  in  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
and  to  the  Birmingham,  and  other  towns^  At  the  same  time,  a  measure 
meS^  was  passed  which  broke  down  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of 
f^JJJ^^  England  in  the  provinces,  as  it  allowed  the  formation  of 
joint-stock  companies,  to  carry  on  banking  business  at  any 
place  which  was  distant  more  than  sixty-five  miles  fitom 
London*;  but  comparatively  little  progress  was  made'.  Joint- 
stock  enterprise  laboured  under  many  disadvantage8^  and  it 
was  only  after  1838,  when  these  banking  companies  obtained 
power  to  sue  and  be  sued',  that  they  began  to  increase  not 
only  in  numbers,  but  in  reputation  as  substantial  under- 
takings; additional  fiuilities  for  forming  such  banks  were 
given  in  1844*. 

Even  before  the  commencement  of  provincial  joint-stock 
banking,  the  question  had  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  really  prevented  the  starting 
of  new  banking  companies^  or  whether  it  merely  prevented 
anew  banking  company,  when  started,  firom  engaging  in 
certain  kinds  of  businesa  When  the  Bank  charter  was  re- 
newed in  1833  the  Directors  endeavoured  to  secure  a  definition 
of  their  claim  which  would  strengthen  their  position,  but  the 
Qovemment  refused  to  impose  amy  new  restriction,  and  set 
<»*dof       the  matter  at  rest  by  a  declaratory  clause*.    Advantage  was 

hanks  mth  n     ^  ••!  ij  • 

j^otrof     at  once  taken  of  the  permission,  thus  accorded,  to  organise 
l^*^      the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  It  had  no  power  to  issue 
notes ;  but  it  was  in  a  position  to  receive  deposits,  and  make 
advances  to  traders.     The  success,  which  attended  its  opera- 

cheesemonger,  howerer  daetitnte  of  property,  might  set  ap  a  bank  in  any  pUcOi 
whilBt  a  joint-stook  company,  howeyer  large  their  capital,  or  a  number  of  m- 
diyidnala  exceeding  six,  however  respectable  and  wealthy  they  might  be,  wan 
precluded  from  so  doing."    Hoiwoni,  N.S.  xrr,  462. 

1  MoCnUoch,  Dictiomanry  (1840),  76. 

s  7  Geo.  rV.  0. 46.  •  M«Leod,  op.  eie.  n.  888.  «  See  aboTe,  p.  816. 

•  1  and  2  l^et  c.  96.  «  7  and  8  Tiot.  c.  118. 
'  Mr  Joplin  argued  in  1823  that  the  existing  charter  of  the  Bank  did  not 

exdnde  joint-stock  companies.    McLeod,  op.  eit.  n.  884. 

•  8  and  4  WilL  IV.  o.  98,  %  8. 
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(dons,  gave  the  public  a  new  conception  of  the  nature  of  ^j^*^^^ 
banking  business,  and  showed  that  this  might  be  largely 
developed,  without  interfering  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  issuing  notes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1844,  when  an  opportunity  ^fi^l^^* 
occurred  of  revising  the  terms  on  which  the  charter  of  the  thertspon- 
Bank  was  granted^    Sir  Robert  Peel  treated  the  difference  Uayif^ 
which  had  emerged,  between  the  issue  of  notes  and  dealing  "^^ 
in  other  forms  of  paper-money',  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and 
divided  the  Bank  of  England  into  two  departments ;  one  of 
these  carried  on  banking,  in  competition  with  other  institu- 
tions, while  the  other  was  concerned  with  the  issue  of  notes. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  inflation  of  prices  in  1825,  and  the 
crisis  of  1837,  had  been  due  to  over-issues  of  notes,  and  that 
the  power  of  augmenting  the  circulating  medium  should  be 
restricted.    This  view  had  been  gaining  ground  for  some 
time ;  it  had  so  far  met  with  acceptance  that  the  issue  of  £1 
notes  had  been  discontinued  in  England*.     By  the  Act  of 
1844  it  was  determined  that  no  new  institution  should  have 
a  right  of  issuing  notes,  and  provision  was  made  with  a  view 
to  extinguishing  the  right  in  the  case  of  existing  banks,  or  of 
transferring  it  to  the  Bank  of  England*.     Sir  Robert  Peel  ^^% 
desired  to  eet  the  whole  business  of  issuinc:  notes  concentrated  in  the 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England.     He  refused,  moreover,  England, 
to  leave  any  discretion  to  the  directors  in  the  management  of 
this  Issue  Department.     £14,000,000  in  Qovemment  se- 
curities was  to  be  transferred  to  the  issue  department,  and 
for  every  note  that  was  issued  beyond  this  amount,  bullion 
was  to  be  retained  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank.    It  was  hoped 
that  in  this  way  the  currency  of  the  country  would  be 
mechanically  kept  on  the  same  level  as  if  it  actually  consisted 
of  gold^  and  that  variations  in  credit  would  not  react  on  the 
ordinary  circulating  medium* 

^  The  piiyileges  oonfened  in  1838  did  not  actaally  expire  tiU  1855,  hot 
Parliftment  had  a  right  of  r«Tision  in  1844.    8  Bdnsard^  lxziy.  720. 

s  He  diatingaiBhed  between  paper  oorranoj  and  paper  credit.  8  Eantairdt 
ULXiY.  784. 

>  7  Oeo.  rV.  o.  6.  «  7  and  8  Vict  c.  82. 

*  Sir  B.  Peel  said  in  introdndng  hia  meaanre:— **  Mj  first  qneation,  therefore, 
ia.  What  confititatea  this  Measure  of  Value?    What  is  the  signification  of  that 
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The  expectations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  soon  to  be 
falsified,  however;  before  three  years  had  elapsed  a  veiy 
serious  crisis  occurred.  This  had  not  been  brought  about  by 
over-trading  and  the  inflation  of  prices;  indeed  it  followed 
a  period  of  commercial  depression,  which  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  vigour  with  which  railway  enterprise  was  taken  up,  and 
the  £Etct  that  the  ordinary  course  of  oommercial  transactions 
was  dislocated.  In  the  autumn  of  1845,  2,069  miles  cl 
railway  were  opened,  with  a  capital  of  £64,238,600;  whik 
3,543  miles  of  railway  were  in  progress,  involving  capital  to 
the  amount  of  £74,407,520  ^  Of  course  there  was  no  im- 
mediate return  on  this  large  amount  of  capital ;  it  was  for 
the  time  absolutely  sunk ;  the  investment  of  so  much  money, 
in  forms  that  were  not  immediately  productive,  had  the 
result  of  injuring  many  branches  of  industry,  and  depressing 
commerce.  In  so  fisir  as  the  wealth  devoted  to  railway  enter- 
prise was  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  the  form  of  wares,  the 
effects  were  for  the  time  being  disastrous  The  proprietors 
had  less  means  available  to  purchase  goods.  Capitalists 
found  that  their  sales  diminished;  they  were  unable  to 
replace  their  stock  of  materials,  or  to  continue  to  pay  wages^ 
until  their  stores  of  finished  goods  were  realised;  and  a 
general  stagnation  resulted'.    As  Mr  Wilson  puts  it, — ^"Let 


word  '  a  Pound,*  with  which  we  are  aU  familiar  ?  What  is  the  engagement  to  pv 
a  *  Poond '  ?  Unless  we  are  agreed  on  the  answer  to  these  questions  it  is  in  tuo 
we  attempt  to  legislate  on  the  sahjeet.  If  a  *Ponnd*  is  a  mere  Tinoouy 
ahstraction,  a  something  which  does  not  exist  either  in  law  or  in  practice,  in  tfaat 
case  one  class  of  measures  relating  to  Paper  Gnrrenoj  may  be  adopted ;  but  if  tht 
word '  Pound/  the  common  denomination  of  value,  signifies  something  moce  tiisn 
a  mere  fiction— if  a  *  Pound '  means  a  quantity  of  the  precious  meCals  of  ceitiiB 
weight  and  certain  fineness— if  that  be  the  definition  of  a  *  Pound,*  in  that  esM 
another  class  of  measures  relating  to  Paper  Currency  will  be  requisite.  Nov,  tbf 
whole  foundation  of  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  malce  rests  upon  the  sssumi>tiaB 
tliat  according  to  practice,  according  to  law,  according  to  the  ancient  moneUiy 
policy  of  this  country,  that  which  is  implied  by  the  word  *  Pound '  is  a  eertia 
definite  quantity  of  gold  with  a  mark  upon  it  to  determine  its  weight  and  flneiM^ 
and  that  the  engagement  to  pay  a  Pound  means  nothing,  and  can  mean  noUiinf 
eLw,  than  the  promise  to  pay  to  the  holder,  when  he  demands  it,  that  definite 
quantity  of  gold.  *  *  *  We  want  only  a  certain  quantity  of  paper,  not  indeed  fixed 
and  definite  in  nominal  amount,  but  just  such  a  quantity,  and  that  only,  as  sfasU  ba 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  coin  it  represents."    3  Haneard,  Lzziv.  723,  786. 

^  Wilson,  Capital^  Gvrrency  amd  Bamking,  p.  vi. 

*  The  doctrine  that  demand  for  oommodities  is  not  demand  for  labour,  is  oftA 
stated  in  a  form  which  neglects  the  necessity  for  the  replacement  of  capital,  by  tlis 
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OS  sxipf oee  manufacturers  in  Lancashire  paying  five  millions  ^fv^^*^^ 
of  pounds  in  wages;  that  money  is  expended  in  provisions, 
clothing,  &C.,  by  their  work-people ;  and  a  very  large  portion 
in  commodities  produced  abroad;  such  as  the  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  a  great  part  of  the  material  of  their  clothes,  &a ;  but  ond  the 
all  these  commodities  are  paid  for  by  a  portion  of  their /or  large 
labour  exported  in  the  form  of  cotton  goods.  But  on  the^S^ST' 
other  hand,  suppose  five  millions  paid  for  wages  on  railways^; 
the  same  portion  goes  for  the  consumption  of  imported  com- 
modities, tea,  sugar,  coffee,  materials  of  clothing,  &c.,  but  no 
portion  whatever  of  their  produce  is  exported,  or  can  be  so, 
to  pay  for  those  commodities.  Again,  with  respect  to  the 
money  paid  for  iron;  the  demand  for  this  article  increases 
the  quantity  made,  which  is  all  absorbed  in  these  under- 
takings, but  the  largest  portion  of  the  price  goes  to  pay 
wages,  which  are  again  to  a  great  extent  expended  in  articles 
of  foreign  import,  while  no  equivalent  of  export  is  produced 
against  them,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  money 
expended  in  railways  is  actually  paid  for  imported  com- 
modities, while  no  equivalent  of  export  is  produced.  Now 
this  state  of  things  acts  in  two  ways  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  next  upon  the  exchanges,  and  quickly  upon 
the  money  market.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  at  home 
increases  very  much  the  consumption  of  all  commodities, 
both  of  foreign  import  and  home  production,  and  raises  their 
price,  as  is  the  case  at  this  time.  The  high  price  of  foreign 
commodities  induces  to  a  large  importation ;  the  high  price 
and  home  demand  for  domestic  produce  cause  a  decreased 
export.  The  exchanges  are  thus  turned  against  us,  and 
we  must  remit  money  for  the  payment  of  that  balance 
created  by  the  use  of  those  foreign  commodities  consumed  in 

•ale  of  goods  which  have  heen  actnally  prodaced.  Unless  oapital  is  replaced  hj 
sale  and  thns  realised,  it  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  directions  of  employment. 
The  permanent  effects  of  increasing  unproductiYe,  at  the  expense  of  prodnctiTe 
eoDsmnption,  are  frequently  dwelt  on  in  economic  treatises,  hnt  the  railway  mania 
illnstrates  the  mischiefs  which  may  temporarily  arise,  from  a  sndden  increase  of 
prodnctive  consomption,  and  a  sadden  cessation  of  the  ordinazy  consumption, 
whether  prodnctive  or  not. 

^  As  WBges  are  paid  in  coin,  not  in  paper,  large  permanent  works  are  apt  to 
eanse  an  internal  drain  on  the  resenre  of  the  Bank,  and  thos  to  entail  difficulties 
in  regard  to  credit.    Nicholson,  op.  cit.  n.  210. 
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A  J>.  1776  this  country  by  those,  no  part  of  whoee  produce  had  been 
exported  to  represent  their  consumption.  One  of  the  most 
certain  sjrmptoms  that  can  be  shown  of  an  undue  absorption 
of  capital  going  forward  in  internal  investments,  is  when  we 
see  our  imports  increasing  more  rapidly  than  oar  exports, 
or  when  the  former  are  increasing  and  the  latter  aie 
diminishing*." 

The  phenomena  thus  described  continued  to  manifest 

themselves  for  several  years ;  and  their  effects  were  in  many 

ways  peculiar ;  in  none  more  so  than  in  bringing  about  large 

payments  for  customs  and  excise,  so  that  there  were  prosperous 

toq^ier      budgets  while  trade  was  generally  speaking  depressed'.    The 

ttiddm       irony  of  the  situation  seemed  complete,  when  an  abundant 

ikTc^^    harvest  induced  a  crisis,  by  bringing  about  a  fall  in  the  price 

aMo£^*^  of  com.     During  the  preceding  years  there  had  been  large 

harvest^      importations  of  cereals  finom  the  United  States,  which  were 

partly  occasioned  by  the  potato  fieunine  in  Ireland.    The 

Liverpool  merchants  were  unable,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  to 

obtain  the  prices  they  anticipated;  several  firms  collapsed, 

and  more  than  one  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  banks 

brought      Stopped  payment.    The  position  of  the  Bank  of  RnglnnH 

erUia  of     Seemed  critical,  as  the  reserve  was  reduced,  during  the  last 

^^*         fortnight  of  October,  from  over  £3,000,000  to  £1,600,000*. 

Paper  of  every  sort  was  so  discredited  that  there  was  great 

difficulty  in  carrying  on  monetary  transactions,  and  at  last 

the  Government  jdelded  to  the  pressure  of  mercantile  opinion 

and  suspended  the  Bank  Act,  so  that  notes  could  be  issued, 

while  at  the  same  time  the  rate  was  raised  to  87o-     The 

mere  knowledge  that  reliable  paper  was  forthcoming  served 

to  allay  the  tension,  and  the  Bank  did  not  find  it  necessaiy, 

after  all,  to  issue  notes  beyond  the  number  permitted  by  the 

Act  of  1844. 

The  incident  did  much  to  discredit  the  reputation  of  Peel 

r^.£"***  as  a  financial  authority.     The  measure,  which  had  been 

poaition,     intended  to  prevent  the  inflation  of  prices,  had  served  to 

check  the  action  of  the  Bank  in  intervening  to  redress  the 

^  WilBon,  Oapitalt  Ourrmoy  and  BanUng,  p.  xviL 
s  Northcote,  Twenty  Yean,  88. 
*  Palgimye,  DieUonary,  B.y.  Orisia. 
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mischief  and  restore  confidence.    The  current  diagnosis  of  f:j[^^^^ 
the  causes  of  a  crisis  seemed  to  be  mistaken,  as  the  disaster 
of  1847  had  followed  on  a  period  of  depression,  when  the 
issue  of  notes  had  been  well  below  the  average.    The  ooly^^'^^^ 
speculation   that  occurred  took  place  in  connection  with  hng  the 
railroad  shares,  and  had  no  influence  on  general   prices.  !^^ 
Subsequent  experience  has  confirmed   the  view  that  the 
importance  of  bank  notes,  as  an  element  in  commercial 
transactions,  is  not  so  great  as  had  been  supposed ;  but  the 
result  of  the  legislation  of  the  period  has  been  to  give  much 
greater  freedom  for  banking.    The  unique  position  of  theJ^^^^JJJ" 
Bank  of  England  now  consists  chiefly  in  its  responsibility  for  '^6^>'«- 
maintaining  a  reserve  on  which  the  fabric  of  credit  ultimately 
rests.    The  granting  of  permission  to  found  a  number  of 
rival  institutions  has  been  amply  justifled.    There  has  been 
an  increasingly  wide  and  varied  experience  as  to  the  guidance 
of  commercial  aflairs  through  the  increased  facilities  of  credit 
which  are  afforded  to  the  community. 

276.    These  great  improvements  in  the  means  of  transport  J^^ 
and  in  the  &cilities  for  trade  sjnichronised  with  a  change  in  of  com- 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  realm.    The  principle  of  laissez 
/aire,  which  had  been  adopted  with  regard  to  industry,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  gradually  recognised 
as  applicable  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.    Under 
the  mercantile  system,  in  its  various  phases,  an  efibrt  had 
been  made  to  regulate  the  maritime  trade,  so  as  to  build  up 
the  power  of  the  country  by  the  Navigation  Laws,  to  stimu- 
late industry  by  protective  tarifib,  and  to  foster  agriculture 
by  means  of  Com  Law&    Those  objects  were  to  some  extent 
incompatible,  and  the  means,  which  were  adopted  for  pursuing 
one  of  these  ends,  were  apt  to  prove  injurious  as  regards 
another.    The  thirty  years,  which  succeeded   1820,  saw  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  old  method  of  interfering  with 
the  course  of  trade.    The  first  step  in  revolutionising  English  gave  rite 
policy  was  taken  by  the  merchants  of  London,  who  presented  agitation 
a  petition  in   1820  ^  which   lays  down  the   principles  of^^;^^^, 

^  Hcmeard,  N.S.  z.  179.  The  petition  led  to  the  appomtment  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Honae  of  Commons,  the  report  of  which  ezpresaea  a  general  agreement  with 
the  TiewB  of  the  merchants,    lb,  u.  646. 
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A.D.  1776  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse.    They  laid  stress  on 
agaim^  the  ^^®  desirability  of  enquiring  into  the  efiPects  of  the  ezistiiig 
^^g^i  system  and  seeing  how  fiur  it  had  induced  the  depresaioii 
fifidatiom   of  which  they  complained.    They  also  noted  that  the  main- 
tenance of  protective  tari£b  of  any  kind  in  England  provoked 
retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  other  nations,  and  that 
English  trade  was  seriously  affected  by  restrictions  imposed 
in  foreign  countries. 

There  was  one  small  but  immediate  measure  of  relief 
Since  1714  the  importers  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  colonial 
products  had  had  the  opportunity  of  depositing  goods  under 
bond  in  warehouses,  without  paying  customs,  and  with  a 
view  to  subsequent  exportation.  This  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  all  merchants  importing  goods  of  any  aart\  in  the 
hope  of  making  England  a  depdt,  not  only  for  colonial 
produce,  but  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  same  object 
was  put  forward  in  the  following  session  as  a  reason  for 
through  the  greatly  modifying  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  question  as  to 
Aa$f  whether  these  Acts  were  beneficial  or  not  had  been  mnch 
debated  in  the  seventeenth  century*,  but  in  the  nineteenth 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  their 
operation.  An  opponent  of  any  change  admitted  that  the 
navigation  policy  in  vogue,  "is  certainly  not  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  our  own  foreign  commerce,  or  of  that  opulence 
which  arises  out  of  it,  but  while  it  makes  commercial  profit  a 
subordinate  object,  it  lays  the  foundation  of  naval  power"." 
The  advocates  of  abandoning  the  system  did  not  disparage 
it ;  but  argued  that  it  had  served  its  political  purpose*,  and 
that  the  shipping  of  the  country  might  be  trusted  to  flonrish 
so  long  as  commerce  prospered.  "What,"  Mr  Wallace  asked, 
"was  the  best  and  truest  support  of  the  navy,  but  a  large, 
extensive,  and  flourishing  commerce?  He  did  not  know  a 
country  in  the  world  that  had  a  great  navy  without  an 
extensive  commerce,  neither  did  he  know  any  State  that  had 
a  flourishing  commerce  without  being  at  the  same  time  a 
great  naval  powerV    As  things  stood,  the  colonial  trade  was 

1  1  Georg©  IV.  c  7.  *  See  above,  p.  210. 

s  Mr  Marryat  in  Hansard,  N.S.  t.  1900. 

*  Mr  Wallace  in  Hansard,  N.S.  vii.  714.       »  Mr  Wallaoe  In  8  Haneard,  vn.  71S. 
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entirely  confined  to  British  ships,  and  must  pass  directly  ^]^^^^ 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies ;  but  countries 
which  had  shipping  of  their  own,  including  not  only  the 
European  countries  but  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  could 
have  commercial  intercourse  with  Britain,  either  in  their  own 
or  in  British  shipa   The  measure  of  1822^  repealed  disabilities 
which  had  been  imposed  out  of  antagonism  to  the  Dutch', 
but  made  no  substantial  change  in  our  relations  with  other 
maritime  nations ;  so  &r  as  they  were  concerned,  a  far  more 
important  step  was  taken  in  the  following  years,  when  power  Sedproeai 
was  given  to  the  Crown  to  agree  by  treaty  to  reciprocal  [reJiea  woi 
trade  with  any  country  on  equal  terms*,  and  to  refrain  from  ^^^,^^01 
continuing  the  discriminating  duties  which  were  imposed  on  maritims 
goods  imported  in  foreign  ships^    By  this  means  the  danger 
of  retaliatory  duties  being  maintained  by  foreign  powers  was 
averted,  as  all  the  leading  commercial  nations  entered  into 
agreements  for  reciprocity  in  this  matter". 

There  was  also  a  considerable  relaxation  in  the  navigation  ^^^ 
policy  as  regards  the  colonies,  for  they  were  allowed  to  tariffs  were 
export  their  produce  direct  to    foreign  ports  in  Europe,  ^i?^t;b« 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  ship  them  by  way  of  the  mother-  ^^p*'^- 
country^.    At  the  same  time,  a  revised  tariff  embodied  the 
principle  of  giving  preference  to  colonial  products  in  the 
English  market',  and  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
about  increased  economic  co-operation  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,  while  intercommunication  was  still 
to  be  carried  on  in  British  Shipping.    In  1845  it  appeared 
that  this  policy  was  on  the  whole  working  satisfieustorily,  and 
the  Navigation  Acts  were  codified'.    But  grievances  arose, 
and  British  shippers  were  accused  of  making  use  of  their 


1  8  George  IV.  c.  43.  >  HcMsard,  N.S.  vn.  716. 

•  4  George  IV.  c.  77. 

•  HnakiBson  in  Hansard^  N.S.  n.  798. 

"  Leone  Levi,  op,  eit.  166  n.  *  8  George  IV.  o.  45. 

7  Hills,  OoUmial  Preferenee  in  Oompairiot  OUih  Lectures,  285. 

•  In  1844  a  Committee  of  the  Honae  of  Oommons  was  appointed  on  the 
mercantile  marine  at  the  instance  of  shipowners,  who  desired  protection  against 
colonial  shipping.  Lindsaj,  Merchant  Shipping,  in.  70.  See  Mr  Labouchbre's 
speech  on  the  products  of  the  inland  States.    8  Mansard,  xctziz.  997. 
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A.D.  1776   monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  to  charge  excessive  freighta^. 
The  Irish  &mine  had  led  to  a  temporaiy  suspension  of  the 
Acts,  so  &r  as  the  importation  of  cereals  was  concerned; 
ajB  Canada  had  been,  for  a  time,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  States  in  regard  to  shipping  jhcilities,  the  prospective 
reimposing  of  the  restrictions  brought  the  agitation  to  a 
head'.    Instead  of  endeavouring  to  modify  the  conditioDs  so 
TU  medal  as  to  meet  these  special  circumstances,  Labouch&re  moved  for 
^fEn^Uh  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  granting  any 
JJ&.   preference  to  British  shipping  in  ocean  trade,  and,  in  spite 
atoaytn     of  effective  protests',  the  Navigation  Acts  were  repealed^ 
England's  maritime  power  bad  grown  up  under  the  pro- 
tecting influence  of  the  Navigation  Acts.     Long  custom 
appears  to  have  set  at  rest  the  doubts  which  were  expressed 
in  the  seventeenth  century  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Acts;  and 
there  was  grave  anxiety  as  to  the  maintenance  of  our  naval 
supremacy  under  a  system  of  competition.    It  would  appear 
that  when  protection  was  withdrawn  the  shipowners  were 
somewhat  aggrieved",  but  that  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
developed  in  the  trade.     Had  the  old  methods  of  ship- 
building been  retained,  however,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  for  England  to  reassert  her  supremacy  in  ocean 
hutowingto  tradiuiT.    The  advantage  which  America  possessed,  in  timber 

the  intro'  ,      °      ,  ?,      ,  •    ,       i  i  i    •      i 

auction  of  and  naval  stores,  would  almost  certamly  have  told  m  her 

iuiiding,     f^vour;  but  the  aspect  of  affSEors  was  entirely  changed  by  a 

new  application  of  engineering  industry,  and  the  introduction 

of  iron  ship-building.     Preliminary  experiments  had  been  9o 

far  successful,  that  Messrs  I^ird  of  Birkenhead  began  the 

^  The  United  States  had  rapidly  recoyered  from  the  deetroction  of  their  marixu, 
which  had  taken  phice  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  were  engaged  in  an  eager 
eontest  with  Ghreat  Britain  for  the  command  of  the  oanying  trade  on  tlie 
Atlantic  (Lindsay,  Merchant  Shipping,  it.  166).  The  Canadians  complaiDed 
bitterly  that  the  better  facilities  for  shipping,  which  the  States  enjoyed,  plAoed 
the  British  colonists  at  a  disadvantage  in  supplying  the  English  market;  and 
the  West  Indian  planters  also  insisted  that  the  freights  charged  were  higher 
than  would  be  the  case,  if  competition  were  allowed  between  English  and  fortign 
shipowners  (8  Bansard,  zonn.  1002). 

3  RepotU,  etc.  1849,  li.  U9. 

s  Cunningham,  Rite  and  Decline  qf  Free  Trade,  p.  69. 

«  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  29. 

i  Compare  Disraeli's  speech  (Dec.  8,  1852)  in  introducing  his  onsnoeessfal 
attempt  to  bring  the  financial  and  commercial  STstems  of  the  country  into  line. 
8  Haneard,  cxxm.  889. 
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building  of  iron  ships  for  ocean  traffio  in  1832*,  and  the  ^j^''^^ 
conditions  of  the  competition  for  marine  supremacy  were 
entirely  changed.    It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the 
increased  prosperity  which  has  attended  British  Shipping  is 
due  to  a  change  of  policy,  and  how  much  to  the  application  of 
engineering  skill  in  giving  increased  &cilities  for  ocean  traffic,  EngU$h 
but  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  the  twenty  years  which  tupremacy 
followed  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  unprecedented.  ^f^iH^^? 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  British  and  foreign  produce  A?^  «*«»»- 
almost  trebled',  and  English  shipping  interests  shook  off  for 
a  time  their  anxiety  as  to  being  outdone  by  their  competitors 
in  the  United  States. 

277.    In  spite  of  all  these  new  openings  and  increased  ^'^' 
facilities,  it  was  impossible  for  trade  to  make  rapid  progress  j^^t^m 
in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  as  it  was  hampered  by  the  "^^ 
burden  of  taxation  which  was  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  long  ^ 
war.    The  demands  of  Oovemment  had  been  gradually  worked 
up  till,  in  1815,  they  had  attained  enormous  dimensions.  The 
debt  stood  at  £860,000,000,  or  about  £43  per  head  of  the 
population;  and  the  revenue,  which  was  required  to  defray 
the  interest  on  the  debt  and  the  necessary  expenses  of 
govenmient,  amoimted  to  seventy-four  millions  and  a  half; 
a  quarter  of  the  sum  had  sufficed  before  the  long  war.     As  a . 
necessary  result,  taxes  had  been  laid  upon  everything  that 
was  taxable  and  there  was  no  incident  of  life  in  which  the 
pressure  of  taxation  was  not  felt.    Sidney  Smith's  immortal 
summary  can  never  be  surpassed,  "  Taxes  upon  every  article 
which  enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed 
under  the  foot — ^taxes  upon  every  thing  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell  or  taste — taxes  upon  warmth,  light, 
locomotion — ^taxes  on  everything  on  earth,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth — on  everything  that  comes  from  abroad  or 
is  grown  at  home—taxes  on  the  raw  material — taxes  on 
every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man 
— taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  a  man's  appetite,  and 
the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health— on  the  ermine  which 
decorates  the  judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal — 

^  Lindsay,  Merchant  Sh%ppi$ig,  it.  90. 

*  Bowl^,  England's  Foreign  Trade,  Diagram  I.  * 
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A.D.  1776  on  the  poor  man's  salt,  and  the  rich  man's  spice — on  the 
brass  nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribands  of  the  bride — at  bed 
or  board,  conchant  or  levant,  we  most  pay: — ^The  school-boy 
whips  his  taxed  top ;  the  beardless  yonth  manages  his  taxed 
tkepres'  horso,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road;  and  the  dying 
t^cuum,  Englishman  ponring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid  seven  per 
cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fifteen  per  cent,  flings 
himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two 
per  cent.,  makes  his  will  on  an  eight  pound  stamp,  and 
expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who  has  paid  a  licence 
of  £100  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  deatk  His 
whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  two  to  ten 
per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  for 
burying  him  in  the  chanceL  His  virtues  are  handed  down 
to  posterity  on  taxed  marble,  and  he  will  then  be  gathered  to 
his  &thers  to  be  taxed  no  more^" 

1  SidDoy  Smith,  Workt  (1639),  n.  18.  Edinbtnrgh  Stmem,  zzxm.  (Jan.  1889, 
p.  77.  The  foUowing  smnmazy,  eztraotod  from  Mr  Dowell's  woric,  u.  p.  257,  gms 
ft  oonTeziifint  Tiew  of  the  nature  of  the  taxation  levied  in  Great  Britain  in  1815. 

I.    Direct  Taxes.  £ 

The  land  tax 1496.000 

The  taxes  on  hooses  and  eBtabliBfaments 6,500,000 

Property  and  income  tax 14,600,000 

Property  insored 918,000 

The  tax  on  tnccesalan  to  property 1,297,000 

Property  sold  at  anotion 984,000 

Coaches,  posting  and  hackn^  cabs 471,G0B 

Tonnage  on  shipping 171,651 

Total        £25,438,359 

n.    Taxes  on  Articles  of  Oonsmnption. 
Eatables:  Sslt 1,616,671 

Sugar 2,957,408 

Currants,  Ao 541,589 

Dxjnks:     Beer,  malt,  hops 9,596,846 

Wine 1,900,77a 

Spirits 6,700,000 

Tea 8,691,850 

Coffee 176,700     22,065466 

Tobacco 2,025,668 

Coals,  raw  materials  for  mannfactores,  buildings,  ship-boilding  and 

other  trades 6,062,il4 

ICsnnfactnres 4,060,711 

m.    Stamp  Duties. 
Bills  and  notes 841,000 

Bectiipts 210,000 

Other  instruments 1,692,000 

Total        £67,530.688 
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In  imposmg  these  bnrdens,  successiye  ministers  had  been  -^^-  ^776 
unable  to  keep  any  definite  principles  in  view.  The  Qovem- 
ment  had  been  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  had  been 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  every  possible  source  of  revenue, 
without  having  much  respect,  either  to  the  pressure  on  the 
taxpayer,  or  to  the  influences  of  the  tariff  on  economic 
progress.  So  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  render  the  pressure  of  taxation  less  onerous.  The  income  v)hich  was 
tax  seems  to  have  'been  the  most  serious  burden ;  public 
opinion  was  strongly  set  against  it,  and  it  was  repealed  in 
1816^  A  corresponding  boon  was  given,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  masses,  as  the  last  additions  to  the  malt  tax  were  abo 
abandoned ;  though  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  excise  on 
soap,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  these  remis* 
sions  caused. 

The  next  steps  in  financial  reform  show  a  reversion  to 
the  point  of  view  which  had  been  adopted  by  Walpole;  as 
serious  efforts  were  made  for  modifying  our  fiscal  system  so 
as  to  give  fireedom  for  the  development  of  industry  and 
commerce ;  Robinson  and  Huskisson  set  themselves  to  reduce  ^^  ^ 
and  remove  the  taxes  on  raw  materials.  This  was  done  in  ammging 
regard  to  raw  silk ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  strict  monopoly  le/ore^' 
of  the  home  market,  which  the  silk  manu&ctures  had  hitherto 
possessed,  was  withdrawn,  and  foreign  silks  might  be  im- 
ported on  papng  a  thirty  per  cent.  duty.  Huskisson  pursued 
the  same  course  in  regard  to  other  trades;  the  duties  on 
copper,  and  zinc,  and  tin,  were  reduced  to  half  the  former 
amount;  the  duty  on  wool  was  also  halved,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  very  high  tariffs  on  foreign  manufiictures  of  different 
sorts  were  reduced.  Thus  in  1824  and  1825  very  consider- 
able reductions,  as  well  as  simplifications,  were  made  in  our 
tariff,  and  on  principles  which  relieved  the  manu&cturing 
interest. 

The  various  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  were  able  to 
proceed  gradually  with  the  remission  of  taxation,  but  in  1836 
the  commercial  outlook  became  most  threatening.  The  crisis 
of  1837,  followed  as  it  was  by  commercial  stagnation,  told 

^  The  income-tax  had  heen  dropped  in  1808,  hat  immediately  re-imposed. 
Vocke,  QetchiekU  der  Steuer  dea  BriHsehen  Beicke,  527. 
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seriously  on  the  revenues ;  the  deficit  in  1838  was  about  a 
million  and  a  half;  in  1839  nearly  half  a  million;  in  1840  a 
million  and  a  half;  and  in  1841  a  million  and  three  qaarteis; 
and  in  1842  more  than  two  millions^  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  necessary  that  financial  affidrs  should  be 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  this  was  done  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  his  great  budget  of  1842.  In  imitation  of  the  policy  of 
Pitt,  he  determined  to  make  a  temporaiy  provision  for  the 
expenses  of  government,  until  the  new  changes  had  had  tmie 
to  operate*.  With  this  view,  he  desired  to  re-impose  an 
income  tax  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  so  that  he  might  be  firee  to  deal  in  earnest  with  the 
reform  of  the  tariff.  This  was  a  great  task ;  but  it  was  one 
for  which  there  had  been  considerable  preparation.  The 
principles  on  which  it  should  proceed  had  been  worked  out 
in  1830  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  in  his  treatise  On  Finoaficiai 
Reform,  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  considered  the  subject  in  1840*.  Peel  hoped  to  revive 
our  manuSsMsturing  interest,  by  abolishing  or  reducing  the 
taxes  on  raw  materials,  and  half-manu&ctured  goods.  For 
the  first  two  years  the  expected  revival  did  not  occur,  but 
the  reduction  of  import  duties  continued ;  in  1845  m&tteis 
were  pressed  still  further.  There  was  a  great  simplification 
of  the  customs,  and  the  duties  on  four  hundred  and  thirty 
articles  of  an  unimportant  kind,  which  produced  but  little  or 

1  Northeote,  Twenty  Yeare,  pp.  6, 12. 

s  Northoote,  pp.  17,  61. 

>  ThiB  report  oontainB  soma  seTere  oritidmi :  "  The  Tariff  of  the  Umted 
Kingdom  presents  neither  oongmity  nor  unity  of  pmpoee;  no  general  prindples 
seem  to  hare  been  applied.  *  *  *  The  Tariff  often  ainui  at  incompatible  ends ;  tlie 
duties  are  sometimes  meant  to  be  both  prodnctlTe  of  rerenne  and  for  prtitecti^e 
objects,  which  are  frequently  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  henee  they  sometimes 
operate  to  the  complete  exdosion  of  foreign  produce,  and  in  so  far  no  rerenne 
can  of  course  be  receiyed;  and  sometimes,  when  the  duty  is  inordinatelj  high, 
the  amount  of  reyenne  becomes  in  consequence  trifling.  Thay  do  not  make  the 
receipt  of  the  reyenne  the  main  consideration,  but  allow  that  primary  object  of 
fiscal  regulations  to  be  thwarted  by  an  attempt  to  protect  a  great  yariety  of 
particular  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  reyenue,  and  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  countries.  Whilst  the  Tariff  has  been  made  subordinate  to 
many  small  producing  interests  at  home,  ^7  the  sacrifice  of  Beyenne  in  order  to 
support  these  interests,  the  same  principle  of  preference  is  largely  applied,  by  the 
yarious  discriminatory  Duties,  to  the  Produce  of  our  Colonies,  \tj  which  exduaiye 
adyantages  are  giyen  to  the  Colonial  Interests  at  the  expense  of  the  mother 
country."   Reporte,  1840,  y.  101. 
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no  revenue,  were  swept  away*.  So  £ar  as  the  effects  onA.D.  i776 
the  revenue  of  the  country  were  concerned,  PeeFs  anticipations  "~ 
were  at  length  folly  justified*.  Under  the  reduced  rates  ^^ 
trade  revived,  and  the  income  obtained  £rom  this  branch  of 
taxation  did  not  eventually  suffer.  From  the  increased 
volume  of  trade.  Government  was  able  to  levy  at  low  rates  an 
income  which  was  practically  equivalent  to  the  sums  which 
had  been  obtained  under  the  high  tari£&  which  had  so  in- 
juriously affected  our  trade.  The  success  which  attended  this 
change  in  policy  was  admirably  summarised  by  Mr  Gladstone 
in  justification  of  the  still  greater  changes  which  he  carried 
through*.  "I  wish,  however,  Sir,  to  show  more  particularly 
the  connection  that  subsists  between  commercial  reforms,  as 
affecting  trade  and  industry,  and  the  power  to  pay  the  high 
taxes  you  have  imposed.  These  two  subjects  are  inseparably 
locked  the  one  in  the  other.  You  shall  have  the  demonstra- 
tion in  figures.  I  again  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  attend  with 
me  to  the  experience  of  two  periods.  I  take  the  ten  years 
firom  1832,  the  crisis  of  the  Reform  Bill,  down  to  1841,  during 
which  our  commercial  legislation  was,  upon  the  whole, 
stationary;  and  I  take  the  twelve  years  fi:om  1842  to  1853, 
within  the  circuit  of  which  are  comprehended  the  beneficial 
changes  that  Parliament  has  made.  In  the  ten  years  firom 
1832  to  1841  this  was  the  state  of  things : — Tou  imposed  of 
Customs  and  Excise  duties  £2,067,000,  and  you  remitted 
£3,385,000,  exhibiting  a  balance  remitted  over  and  above 
what  you  imposed  of  £1,317,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  no  more 
than  £131,000  a  year.    Now  observe  the  effect  on  the  state 

1  Northeote,  Ttoenty  Teara,  p.  66.  This  wholesale  redaetioQ  of  tariffs,  though 
welcomed  b j  the  mannfaotnrers,  was  not  nniTersally  approred.  Those  who  relied 
on  oommercial  treaties  as  means  of  opening  or  of  secnring  foreign  markets  were 
somewhat  alarmed,  as  we  remoTed  one  by  one  charges  which  might  hare  formed 
the  basis  of  negotiation  with  other  oonntries. 

s  He  had  said:  ** I  haye  a  firm  confidence,  that  sach  is  the  baoyancy  of  the 
eonsmnptive  powers  of  this  country,  that  we  may  hope  ultimately  to  realise 
increased  reveuae  from  diminished  taxation  on  articles  of  consmnption." 
8  Mansard,  ixi.  487. 

*  A  principle  which  cannot  be  traced  In  Peel's  financial  measures  underlay 
iliose  of  Mr  Gladstone,  who  was  more  completely  swayed  bj  Ck>bden.  (Bee  p.  840 
n.  1,  below.)  It  was  Gladstone's  effort  to  reliere  the  masses  of  the  pecqple  as  con- 
sumers, and  the  mercantile  and  numnfaoturing  capitalists.  In  pursuing  this  object 
lie  and  his  followers  have  dehberately  granted  this  relief  at  the  expense  of  the 
landed  interest,  by  the  extension  of  the  succession  duties  in  1863,  and  the  death 
duties  in  1894. 
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▲  j>.  1776  of  the  revenue.  During  these  ten  years  the  Customs  and 
""^^"  Excise  increased  by  £1,707,000,  or,  at  the  rate  of  £170,000  a 
year ;  while  the  increase  of  the  export  trade  was  £15,156,000, 
or,  at  the  annual  rate  of  £1,616,000.  Let  us  next  take  the 
twelve  years  fix>m  1842  to  1853.  You  remitted  during  that 
period  of  Customs  and  Excise  £13,238,000,  and  imposed 
£1,029,000,  presenting  a  balance  remitted  of  £12,209,000,  or, 
an  annual  average  of  £1,017,000.  What  was  the  effect  on 
revenue  ?  The  Customs  and  Excise  increased  £2,656,000,  or, 
<M^  at  an  annual  rate  of  £221,000.    When  you  remitted  practi- 

expanded^  cally  nothing,  your  Customs  revenue,  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  the  population,  grew  at  the  rate  of  £170,000 
per  annum ;  and  when  you  remitted  £1,017,000  a  year,  your 
Customs  and  Excise  revenue  grew  faster  than  when  you 
remitted  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  at  alL  I  ask,  is  not 
this  a  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  the  relaxation  and  reform  of 
your  commercial  system  which  has  given  to  the  country  the 
disposition  to  pay  taxes  along  with  the  power  also  which  it 
now  possesses  to  support  them  ?  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  during  the  same  period,  instead  of  growing  at  the 
rate  of  £1,615,000  a  year,  grew  at  the  rate  of  £4,304,000." 
The  effect  of  Peers  measures  was  to  demonstrate  how  much 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  might  be  encouraged 
by  the  re-adjustment  of  fiscal  burdens,  but  it  was  none  the 
less  a  complete  realisation  of  the  principle  of  laisses  /aire 
in  fiscal  arrangements.  The  taxation  of  the  country  was 
arranged  simply  and  solely  with  reference  to  revenue;  all 
attempts  to  foster  an  element  in  national  economic  life  at  the 
expense  of  others  were  abandoned. 
Theehanffe  This  change  could  not  have  been  carried  through  success- 
vtu  tided  Ailly,  but  for  Peel's  care  to  provide  a  temporary  source  of 
tonpSwi*  revenue,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  trade  to  respond  to  the 
impoiition  Btimulus  of  reduced  tariffs.  The  particular  expedient  he 
adopted,  of  imposing  an  income-tax  for  a  time,  proved  to  the 
public  what  large  supplies  might  be  obtained  firom  this 
source.  Once  again  its  firuitfulness  was  remarkable.  A  tax 
of  this  type^  had  afforded  the  means  by  which  Pitt  maintained 
the  struggle  with  France,  under  unexampled  conditions  of 
discouragement  in  1798,  and  it  served  as  the  source  on  which 

1  Vocke,  OuchichU  der  Steuer,  p.  583. 
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Peel  relied  in  carrying  through  his  reconstruction  of  our  ^p- 1776 
fiscal  system  in  the  interest  of  trade.  The  tax  thus  intro- 
duced, as  a  temporary  expedient,  proved  so  successful  that  it 
has  since  become  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue  system  of  the 
country.  The  budget  of  1846  was  unexpectedly  epoch- «» incfmu- 
making,  since  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  development 
of  direct  taxation. 

This  result  was  not  attained  without  a  struggle.  Sir 
Eidward  Bulwer  Lytton  was  the  mouthpiece  of  those  who 
believed  that  this  powerful  fiscal  instrument  should  be  re- 
served for  use  on  special  emergencies^;  but  it  has  been  too 
convenient  to  be  lightly  sacrificed,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded  ^^^  ^^ 
as  inequitable.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  by  the  imposition  tained  as 
of  this  tax  the  means  were  at  last  available  for  redressing  the  ^harge^^ 
injustice  of  which  the  landed  interest  had  complained  for  a 
couple  of  centuries',  and  for  forcing  the  moneyed  men  to  pay 
on  the  income  derived  fix>m  accumulated  wealth.  It  is  not 
clear  that  Feel  would  have  had  any  scruple  in  retaining  the 
income-tax  as  a  permanent  thing,  or  that  Pitt'  would  have 
regarded  it  as  unfiur ;  but  there  was  much  room  for  question  as 
to  whether  it  was  expedient  in  the  new  conditions  of  English 
life.  The  basis  of  general  prosperity  had  shifted  from  the 
landed  to  the  trading  interest;  and  it  was  possible  to  argue 
that  the  well-being  of  the  public  was  advanced  by  fostering 
the  enterprise  of  the  country  in  every  way.  Mr  Gladstone  was 
persistent  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  demerits  of  this  tax,  and 
attempted  to  do  away  with  it  in  1853,  in  1863,  and  again  in 
1874^  He  believed  that  the  tax  was  objectionable,  in  so  £ar  as 
it  fell  upon  the  active  business  energy  of  the  day ;  he  desired  to 
give  relief  "  to  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with  pro- 
perty'." But  in  this,  as  in  other  financial  matters,  practical  ^^  ^ 
convenience  has  had  an  overwhelming  influence.  The  country  venUnce. 
was  uneasy  about  the  probity  of  the  funding  system,  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  but  no  statesman,  when  really 
pressed,  could  dispense  with  it,  and  the  income-tax  when 
re-introduced  could  not  be  discarded ;  it  had  come  to  stay. 

278.    The  application  of  laissez  faire  principles  to  our 
commercial  system  aroused  comparatively  little  opposition,  as 

^  8  Hamtard,  cxxti.  p.  466.         >  See  aboye,  p.  425.       *  PaH.  Hxtt,  zxxm.  1086. 
*  S.  BoztoD.  Mr  GladtUme,  pp.  120, 127, 129.  •  8  Hansaid,  oxxt.  1422. 
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A  J).  1776    regards  the  modifying  of  the  Navigation  Laws  and  the  read- 

Th€  eeo-     juB^t^ent  of  the  tari£    It  was  a  very  di£ferent  matter  when  an 

«M^  «^  attack  was  made  on  the  legislation  which  interfered  with  free 

amtafHmitm  trade  in  com,  and  afforded  special  protection  to  the  landed 

^Mo/UuHhe  interest.    The  controversy  thus  aroused  was  not  mereljr,  or 

Com  Laws  ^^^^^  chiefly,  of  economic  interest ;  its  fer-reaching  political 

importance  was  foreseen  from  the  firsts  The  formation  of  the 

Anti-Com-Law  League  in  1839*,  with  the  agitation  which 

was  organised  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  was  a  serious  attempt 

to  educate  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  a  great  country  on 

a  question  of  public  interest.    The  force  of  Radicalism,  as  a 

power  in  the  State,  was  increased  immensely;  it  had  already 

associated  itself  with  the  interest  of  working  men  bj  the 

attitude  which  some  of  its  leaders  had  taken  in  regard  to  the 

Combination  Laws,  and  the  progress  of  Trade  Unions ;  and 

now  it  rallied  the  masses,  who  required  bread  to  eat,  under 

its  banner.    The  days,  when  the  Tory  could  pose  as  the 

friend  of  the  people  in  their  contest  with  ruthless  employers, 

were  over,  and  the  Conservatives,  who  had  prided  themselves 

on  their  patriotism,  were  astonished  and  indignant  to  find 

themselves  denounced  as  selfish  drones  in  the  community. 

aa  reeoMt  The  contost  in  regard  to  the  Com  Laws  was  of  course 

determined  by  the  new  character  which  they  had  assumed  in 

1815.    It  was  then  that  a  measure  was  definitely  passed  to 

protect  the  landlords,  and  to  enable  them  to  maiutain  the 

burdens  which  had  {alien,  upon  them,  or  which  they  had  too 

readily  undertaken*.    From  that  time  onwards,  it  was  poesible 

to  represent  the  Com  Laws  as  a  merely  class  measure,  and  to 

treat  the  whole  question,  as  the  advocates  of  the  Lea^e 

habitually  did,  as  that  of  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  community 


in  1815, 


1  Cobden  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  attracted  to  the  sabjeot  at  first, 
it  offered  a  field  for  political  agitation.  "We  must  ohooBe,"  he  wrote  in  18S8, 
'*  between  the  party  which  governs  npon  an  ezdosiTa  or  monopoly  piindplay  and 
the  people  who  seek,  thoogh  blindly  perhaps,  the  good  of  the  rast  majority.  If 
they  be  in  error,  we  most  try  to  pnt  them  right,  tf  rash  to  moderate,  but  never 
nerer  talk  of  giving  npthe  ship...  J  think  the  scattered  elements  may  yet  bezmOied 
roond  the  qnestion  of  the  com  laws.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  monl,  and  even 
a  reUgiooB  spirit  maybe  infosed  into  that  topic,  and  if  agitated  in  the  same  "^y^nfr 
that  the  question  of  dayexy  has  been,  U  will  be  izrssistiUe.''  Morley,  L%fk  9/ 
CobdeH,  z.  126. 

s  It  was  enlarged  in  this  year  from  an  Anti-Com-Law  Association  which  had 
been  fonned  in  1688.  Ashtou,  BeeoUecHons  of  B.  Cobden  omd  tiks  AmU-Com-La^ 
Loaguty  23.  •  65  Geo.  III.  c.  26. 
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in  the  sole  interest  of  a  special  class.    Who  were  the  land-  ^'jLi^^^ 
lords,  and  what  had  they  done,  that  they  should  be  thus 
favoured  ?    And  when  the  question  was  put  in  this  way,  it  «mm;«  they 
was  obvious  that  there  could  be  but  one  answer.    An  arrange-  pce^emU^ 
znent,  which  pressed  heavily  upon  the  community,  must  be      ' 
allowed  to  drop ;  even  though  it  did  enable  the  class  on  whom 
a   large  share  of  national,  and  the  chief  burden  of  local 
taxation  ultimately  fell,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  State. 
It  was  as  a  class  question  that  the  matter  was  discussed,  and 
decided ;  and  the  sense  of  bitterness  it  roused  was  not  allayed 
when  the  repeal  was  effected.    Some  of  the  legislation  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  seems  to  have 
been  affected  by  an  unworthy  desire  to  retaliate  on  the 
landed   proprietors    for   the   special   indulgence  they  had 
secured  for  a  generation^ 

The  case  against  the  Com  Laws  was  so  stron?  that,  when  ^^f^- 

o  ^  .         .  advantage 

once  the  issue  was  fully  raised,  repeal  was  inevitable.    On  of  the 
the  one  hand  there  was  all  the  evidence  of  the  Commission  jraceunfi^ 
on  hand-loom  weavers,  which  showed  that  the  limitation  of  *'***^** 
the  food-supply  was  the  greatest  grievance  to  the  operative 
classes ;  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  their  earnings  which 
was  spent  in  food,  their  power  of  purchasing  clothes  was 
curtailed,  and  the  home  demand  for  manufiatctures  was  checked. 
The  Com  Laws  also  interfered  indirectly  with  our  foreign 
commerce;  the  high  tariff  on  imported  com  introduced  an 
obstacle  to  the  export  of  our  manufactures.    There  were 
many  of  our  customers  who  had  not  the  means  of  paying  for 
oar  goods;  the  Baltic  ports  and  the  United  States  were 
regions  from  which  food  might  have  been  obtained,  but  for 

1  Mr  Gladstone's  Bndget  of  1858  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  an  intentional 
Uafw  at  the  landed  interest  as  saoh.  Disraeli  said:  *'I  have  shown  yon  that  in 
dealing  with  yonr  indirect  taxation  yon  have  conunenoed  a  system  and  yon  have 
laid  down  a  principle  which  most  immensely  aggrayate  the  national  taTation  npon 
the  British  prodnoer.  I  have  shown  yon  in  the  second  place  that  while  yoo  are 
about  to  pnrsoe  that  nnjnst  and  injnrions  policy,  ***  while  yon  are  aggrayatlng 
the  pressore  of  indirect  taxation  upon  the  British  producer,  yon  are  inflicting 
npon  the  enltiyator  of  the  soil  a  direct  tax  in  the  shape  of  an  income  tax,  and 
upon  the  possessor  of  the  soil  a  direct  tax  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  npon  successions. 
*  *  *  I  will  not  ask  yon  was  it  politio,  was  it  wise,  or  was  it  generons  to  attack 
the  land,  both  indirectty  and  directly,  after  snch  an  immense  reyolntion  had  taken 
place  in  those  laws  which  regnlated  the  importation  of  foreign  prodnce.  *  *  *  I  will 
remind  yon  that  the  Minister  who  has  conceired  this  Budget  *  *  *  is  the  Teiy 
Minister  who  has  come  forward  and  in  his  place  in  parliament  talked  of  the  Tast 
load  of  local  taxation  to  which  real  property  is  exposed."    8  Hansard^  czxvi.  985. 
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A.D.  1776  this  there  was,  owing  to  the  Com  Laws,  no  market  in  E«ngland  ; 
~~  suitable  return  caigoes  could  not  be  readily  secured,  and 

The  Irish  commerce  languished  in  consequence.  The  controveray  would 
\!!SI!!red  undoubtedly  have  been  protracted  for  a  longer  period,  if  it 
^^Mi  ^^  ^^^  h&GH  for  the  ghastly  picture  presented,  in  Ireland, 
of  the  horrors  which  might  arise  from  an  insufficient  food- 
supply.  In  1845  the  harvest  was  a  £Bdlure,  and  prices  rose 
rapidly;  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  inclined  to  open  the  ports,  and 
allow,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  admission  of  foreign  coin,  on  a 
merely  nominal  duty.  But  there  are  some  measures  which,  if 
adopted  once,  are  adopted  permanently.  Sir  James  Graham^ 
and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  saw  that  the  suspension 
of  the  Com  Laws  would  in  itself  be  an  admission  that  the 
system  aggravated  the  evils  of  scarcity,  and  that,  if  this  point 
was  conceded,  the  whole  system  would  have  to  go.  For  this 
the  Cabinet  were  not  prepared;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  placed 
his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen.  As  no  other 
Qovemment  could  be  formed,  however,  he  returned  into  office 
on  December  20th,  1845,  with  the  full  determination  of 
«^i«*«  carrying  through  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  subject 
]^Sowed  was  debated  at  great  length  in  January  and  February  1846, 
and  the  Qovemment  proposals  were  carried  by  a  majority  of 
ninety-seven'.  There  was  to  be  a  temporary  protection,  by  a 
sliding  scale,  which  levied  four  shillings  when  the  price  of 
com  was  fifty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  instead  of  this  com- 
paratively  light  duty,  a  merely  nominal  tax  of  one  shillings  a 
quarter  was  to  be  levied  after  February  1st,  1849.  Even 
this  nominal  duty  has  been  more  recently  removed. 

In  the  hubbub  of  conflicting  interests  the  fundam^Qtal 
issue,  which  was  involved  in  this  change  of  policy,  was  oom- 
The  policy  pletely  obscured.    The  measures,  which  gave  encouragement 
ahom^y*^  to  tillage,  had  not  been  originally  introduced  with  any  view 
0i^w/bo(2-  ^f  benefiting  the  landlord  class ;  the  object  of  earlier  measoree, 
and  of  the  great  Com  Law  of  1689,  had  been  to  render  a 
larger  and  more  regular  supply  of  food  available  for  the 
community.    If  the  Com  Laws  were  defensible,  they  were 
defensible  as  a  benefit  to  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  the  under- 
lying aim  of  the  original  system  had  been  to  call  forth 
sufficient  sustenance  for  the   English  population.     In  this 

1  Dowell,  n.  829.  >  9  and  10  Vict.  o.  82. 
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they  had  succeeded  till  1773 ;  but  the  histoiy  of  English  A.D.  1776 
agriculture,  since  the  Peace,  appeared  to  show  that  they  were 
succeeding  no  longer.    In  so  &r  as  the  British  agriculturist, 
with  protection,  fidled  to  supply  the  British  nation  regularly, 
with  8u£Scient  food,  on  terms  that  were  not  exorbitant, — in 
so  &r  protection  was  a  fitilure;  and  according  to  this,  the 
deeper  test,  which  was  but  little  argued  at  the  time,  the 
CJom  Laws  were  completely  condemned ;  they  had  fiuled  to  *^^^'' 
proyide  the  nation  with  a  sufficient  food-supply  of  its  own  afaHwre, 
growth* 

In  ceasing  to  rely  for  our  food-supply  on  our  own  soil, 
and  in  deliberately  looking  to  trade  as  the  means  whereby 
we  might  procure  com,  we  were  throwing  aside  the  last 
elements  of  the  poliqr  which  had  so  long  dominated  in  the 
counsels  of  the  nation,  and  were  exposing  our  very  existence 
to  a  serious  danger^  A  home-grown  food-supply  was  a  chief 
element  of  power*;  since  .no  enemy,  however  strong  his 
navy  might  be,  could  succeed  in  cutting  off  our  supplies. 
It  gave  the  opportunity  for  maintaining  a  large  population, 
accustomed  to  out-door  exercise  and  in  good  condition  for 
fighting;  but  these  elements  of  power  were  now  forgotten,  in 
the  desire  to  have  food,  in  as  large  quantities,  and  at  as  low 
rates,  as  possible.  We  reverted  fix>m  the  pursuit  of  power  in 
onr  economic  policy  to  the  pursuit  of  plenty*.  This  object 
was  put  forward  not  merely  with  regard  to  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich,  as  had  been  the  case  under  Edward  HL,  but  was 
forced  upon  us  by  the  requirements  of  the  labourer  and 
the  artisan. 

The  nation,  in  abandoning  the  traditional  policy  of  relying  and  the 
for  its  food-supply  on  the  com  grown  within  its  boundaries,  iiuereat 
deliberately  relegated  the  landed  interest  to  a  subordinate  ^^^'^ 
position  in  the  economy  of  the  State.    Under  the  fostering  *^ff^^ 
care  of  the  State,  the  landlords  had  enjoyed  a  great  deal  oiV^Btau, 

1  See  aboye,  p.  684,  on  the  oom  nipply  in  the  Napoleonie  Wan. 

s  Compare  Strafford's  effort  to  keep  Ireland  politicaUj  dependent  bx  making 
her  economicaUj  dependent  for  clothing,  and  lor  salt  to  preserve  meat,  her  staple 
prodnct.    LHttn^  i.  198.    See  aboye,  p.  86S. 

•  See  abore,  YoL  z.  p.  416.  The  trimnph  of  this  policj  was  commemorated  hj 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  with  a  medal,  which  is  flgored  on  the  title-page,  \rj  the 
kind  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  from  the  example  in 
their  possession. 
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A.D.  1776  prosperity,  and  they  had  been  encouraged  to  do  their  best 
""  There   had   been   steady  progress   daring   the   eighteenth 

century,  and  this  continued  in  the  nineteenth*    The  chief 
new  departure^  which  occurred  was  the  systematic  introduc- 
tion of  thorough  drainage.    This  practice  had  been  locally 
pursued  in  Essex  since  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  experiments  by  Mr  Smith  of  Deanston. 
imtthe       By  taking  the  water  off  the  land,  he  improved  the  quality  of 
prov^Ju   the  soil,  and  greatly  increased  the  number  of  days  when  it 
upby^sub'  ^^  available  for  working.     His  experiments  were  first  pub- 
t^M$      ^^^^  ^  ^®^^'  ^"^  ^  rapidly  did  they  take  hold  of  the 
public  mind  that,  in  1846,  Parliament  consented  to  grant 
loans  to  landlords  to  carry  out  these  improvements'. 

It  was  no  longer  the  case  that  improvement  was  intro- 
duced exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the  landlord  class;  a 
new  class  of  tenant  &rmers  had  arisen*  who  were  not  only 
possessed  of  capital,  but  capable  of  employing  it  in  introducing 
scientific  methods  of  farming.    They  were  ready  to  have 
recourse  to  manures  of  many  kinds,  in  order  to  restore  the 
fertility  of  land  fi*om  which  large  crops  were  firequently 
extorted,  and  they  were  able  to  make  the  business  pay,  by 
combining  corn-growing  with  the  raising  of  stock*     The  full 
effects  of  foreign  competition  were  not  felt  immediately,  as 
the  Russian  war  cut  off  the  Baltic  supply  for  a  time,  and  the 
American  Civil  War  checked  the  growth  of  the  grain  trade 
Y'^      from  the  United  States.    Since  1874,  the  prices  of  com  and 
efeets  of    of  stock  have  been  alike  affected  by  greatly  increased  im- 
^!^^ti<m  portation  fi*om  abroad ;  the  free-trade  policy  at  length  resulted 
were  felt    ^j^  ^  g^^j^  ^f  affairs  in  which  the  fieurmer  could  no  longer  pay 
his  way,  and  a  &11  in  rents  became  inevitable.     The  depres- 
sion of  the  landed  interest  has  been  so  serious,  that  proprietors 
have  been  without  the  means  of  attempting  to  introduce 
improvements,  while  there  is  less  reason  than  formerly  to 

^  There  wm  also  a  great  inerease  in  knowledge  of  methods  of  manoxing  the 
land,  sinoe  agricoltaral  chemistry  was  coming  to  be  panned  as  a  branch  of 
science  and  not  treated  as  mere  mle  of  thumb.  It  was  foond  that  there  were 
▼alnable  elements  in  all  sorts  of  refuse,  as  for  example  in  bones,  while  the  better 
means  of  commnnioation  rendered  it  more  possible  for  farmers  to  aTail  themsetves 
of  fertilisers  which  were  not  natiye  to  their  own  district.   Prothero*  Fumeen,  90. 

s  Prothero,  op.  dt,  97-98.  •  lb.  111. 
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oonnt  on  an  adequate  retnm,  in  rent,  for  money  sunk  in  an  a.d.  1776 
estate.  The  stimulus  to  enterprise  in  the  management  of  ~~ 
land,  which  was  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  has  been 
withdrawn,  with  the  result  that  the  gentry  are  more  apt  to 
devote  themselves  to  remunerative  forms  of  sport,  and  less 
inclined,  than  was  once  the  case,  to  be  pioneers  in  the  work 
of  agricultural  improvement. 

279.    The  chanees,  which  tended  to  depress  the  landed  ^*«  4«*    . 

^  ^  ^  pression  of 

interests  in  England,  must  necessarily  have  told  with  even  the  landed 
greater  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  such  a  purely  agricultural  tpeciaay 
country  as  Ireland.    There  were,  moreover,  special  circum-  ""^^ 
stances  which  aggravated  the  evils  in  the  sister  island,  while 
there  was  no  compensating  advantage.    Ireland  had  suffered 
from  English  jealousy,  and  her  lot  remained  pitiable  when 
she  entered  on  an  ill-assorted  partnership.    Her  economic 
development  had  been  subordinated  for  generations  to  that 
of  England,  and  she  had  no  great  increase  of  prosperity 
when  the  two  countries  were  united  in  1800.    It  is  very*»y«^«^ 

ojieT  the 

difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  economic  effects  of  that  Act,  Union^ 
though  the  rapid  increase  of  population  renders  it  probable 
that  the  wealth  was  larger  than  before.    In  some  respects 
there  was  improvement;  the  special  legislation,  which  had 
been  designed  to  promote  English  interests,  had  been  aban- 
doned ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Irish  manufacturers  did  not 
enjoy  the  extravagant  encouragements  which  they  had  re- 
ceived in  1784.    Her  lot  was  cast  in  with  that  of  England, 
and  the  stream  of  her  economic  history  has  been  mingled 
with  that  of  the  larger  country,  but  the  results  worked  out 
in  different  ways.    Just  because  the  industrial  resources  oiforsU 
Ireland  were  so  little  developed,  she  was  able  to  obtain  only  takeadvan- 
a  comparatively  small  share  in  any  of  the  prosperity  which  ^^^/ 
English  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoyed ;  on  the  other  ^^^y 
hand,  she  suffered  with  the  agricultural  interests  in  England, 
but  much  more  severely^ 

The  chief  gain  which  accrued  to  England,  during  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars,  was  the  monopoly  which 
she  practically  secured  of  the  shipping  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  was  a  real  competitor ;  but  Ekigland  obtained  a 

^  The  subject  is  discussed  in  detail  by  Miss  Morraj,  History  of  Commercial 
arid  Financial  Belationa  between  England  and  Ireland,  S42. 
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A.i>.  1776   position  which  she  had  never  attained  before.  Ireland,  howev^, 
~~  had  little  or  no  mercantile  marine ;  the  profits  of  the  carrying 

trade,  and  of  the  trade  with  distant  countries,  were  not  for 
her.  What  she  could  do  was  to  provide  for  the  victualling 
of  vessels,  as  well  as  to  furnish  supplies  of  sail-cloth;  the 
Irish  salt  beef,  which  ships  obtained  at  Cork,  had  a  high 
reputation,  but  a  certain  new  activity  in  these  trades  was 
almost  the  only  advantage  which  accrued  to  Ireland  from 
the  great  commercial  monopoly  by  which  England  gained  so 
much. 

So  far  as  articles  of  export  were  concerned  too,  she  was 
not  able  to  supply  the  goods  which  were  so  much  sought  for 
abread,  and  by  means  of  which  England  was  able  to  &xce 
fty  obtain-  imwilliug  nations  to  purchase  her  wares.  Cloth  was  needed 
farmemu-  for  the  French  and  Bussian  armies,  and  this  cloth  was  pro- 
faetwret,  g^J^  gpQjjj  English  looms ;  but  the  Irish  woollen  trade  was 
unimportant^  The  cotton  manufacture,  which  developed  so 
enormously  in  England  during  the  war,  had  been  scarcely 
introduced  into  Ireland,  though  much  had  been  spent  on  it 
in  1784  and  succeeding  years.  Linen,  the  one  department  in 
which  Ireland  excelled,  was  hardly  a  &bric  for  which  foreign 
countries  looked  to  England  at  all*.  Hardware,  in  which 
England  did  such  a  large  business,  had  ceased  to  be  an  Irish 
manu£9U2ture,  and  the  sister  kingdom  was  practically  debarred 
from  all  the  advantages  which  came  to  England  during  the 
time  of  war-prices  and  commercial  monopoly.  On  the  other 
hand,  Irish  industry  felt  the  disadvantages  to  which  Flnglifth 
manufacturers  were  exposed.  A  silk  manu£su;ture  had  been 
galvanised  into  existence  by  encouragements  similar  to  those 
which  the  Spitalfields  Act*  gave  in  England ;  but  the  weavers 
were  of  course  dependent  on  material  brought  from  abroad; 

1  So  long  M  water-power  was  the  chief  agent  employed  in  fnannfaetgring, 
Ireland  offered,  in  some  districtai  great  attractions  to  capital,  and  the  wooDea 
trade  obtained  a  measure  of  protection.  There  was  however  even  a  more  decided 
objection  among  Irish  than  among  Bnglish  workmen  to  the  introdnetion  of 
machinery,  and  the  progress  was  not  yery  rapid;  with  the  more  general  adoption 
of  steam-power,  the  advantage  which  Ireland  had  possessed  was  neatralised. 
Martin,  Jreltmd  hrfan  tmd  after  the  Utnon,  70,  72,  78. 

s  Both  the  quantities  manufactured,  and  the  qnality  of  the  goods  prodoced, 
senre  to  show  that  the  trade  was  steadily  adyandng.    Martin,  op.  cit.  75. 

*  See  abore,  pp.  619,  795. 
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and  the  Berlin  Decrees  caused  a  silk  &mine  in  1809,  which  ^-^•^'^^ 

,         —1850. 

reduced  them  to  dire  distress^  In  so  far  as  the  war-prices 
gave  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  the  Peace  must  have  brought 
a  reaction  similar  to  that  which,  despite  the  action  of  the 
CSom  Law  of  1815,  was  so  seriously  felt  in  England 

While  Ireland  had  shared  but  little  in  the  prosperity 
of  war  times,  she  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  succeeding 
depression.  The  conditions  of  life  were  exactly  those  which 
made  her  feel  the  brunt  of  the  trouble  most  severely.  In  and  ««&- 
England,  where  there  was  large  capital,  the  distress  did  to  farming 
some  extent  act  as  a  stimulant  to  call  out  more  skill  and^^^^*' 
enterprise ;  in  Ireland,  where  fiuming  had  not  yet  become  a 
trade*  but  was  an  occupation  by  which  men  procured  sub- 
sistence, the  slightest  signs  of  increased  prosperity  acted 
directly  in  encouraging  an  increase  of  population,  while  the 
pressure  of  distress  could  not  force  on  any  improvement;  it 
only  rendered  labourers  more  miserable  than  before.  The 
wretchedness  in  England  was  so  great,  that  there  was  little 
inclination  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  Irish ;  though 
in  1822,  and  in  1831,  when  the  potato  crop  was  short,  some 
public  liberality  was  shown  on  their  behal£  These  years, 
however,  were  but  a  premonitoiy  symptom  of  the  frightful 
disaster  of  1845  and  1846,  when  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
forced  upon  public  attention,  by  the  outbreak  of  the  potato 
disease;  the  late  crop  of  potatoes,  on  which  the  people 
depended  for  food,  was  entirely  lost.  As  they  had  obtained  toith 
fidr  prices  for  other  produce,  they  might  have  got  through  reaJu  in 
the  disaster  with  comparatively  little  help,  and  the  Govern-  ^/*«*"*- 
ment  contented  itself  with  purchasing  £100,000  worth  of 
Indian  com,  and  forming  depdts  where  relief  was  administered. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
disease  was  complete ;  though  both  public  and  private  charity 
were  largely  exerted,  the  shamefril  admission  remains  that 
very  large  numbers  died  through  starvation,  or  frx>m  those 
fevers  which  are  directly  due  to  insufficient  nourishment. 
Public  works  were  opened,  and  there  was  very  wide-spread 
sympathy  shown  to  the  Irish  sufferers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

1  Mai-tin,  87.  a  On  this  change  in  England,  see  pp.  109,  545. 
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AJ>.  1776         The  Irish  £suiune  was  the  direct  oocasion  of  breakiiiir 

—1860 

down  the  policy  of  agricolttiral  protection ;  the  importation 
of  food-staffs  was  temporarily  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  the 
starving  peasantry ;  but  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
The  repeal  Oom  Laws  proved  to  be  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  more 
iJ^  ^^^  energetic  elements  in  the  population.    The  Irish  fieuiner  and 
^^  .  stock  raiser  had  had  an  advantage,  since  the  XJnicm,  over 
««  «4****^  the  agriculturists  of  oth^*  regions,  in  supplying,  the  English 
EngUeh      market ;  but  under  the  system  of  Free  Trade  this  advantage 
^^^    *      was  lost;  the  prices  of  produce  fell  rapidly.    Numbers  ai 
the  peasantry  were  forced  to  migrate ;  on  numerous  estates^ 
which  had  been  burdened  with  obligations,  the  rents  fell  so 
much  that  their  nominal  owners  were  hopelessly  impoverished. 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  remedy  which  might 
have  been  most  wisely  brought  to  bear  on  this  disastrous 
state  of  afifairs ;  but  the  direct  application  of  the  results  of 
English  experience  to  the  Irish  problem  seems  to  have  done 
oMd  the      more  harm  than  good    In  1860,  it  seemed  that  agriculture 
neither       might  be  made  to  flourish  if  all  restrictions  were  removed,  so 
iHa^aet'  ^  to  allow  the  ready  transfer  of  land ;  if  it  passed  under  the 
^uSfyainn^  *^^*^^  ^f  wealthy  men,  who  could  apply  capital  to  develop, 
and  introduce,  improved  methods  of  tillage,  there  appeared  to 
be  good  reason  to  believe  that  Irish  agriculture  would  re- 
cover, as  English  had  aheady  done,  from  the  first  effects  of 
exposure  to  free  competition.    But  the  social  conditions  and 
traditions  of  Ireland  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  cany 
through  an  effective  reform  of  the  methods  of  agricultural 
production ;  the  habits  of  the  peasantry  were  un&vourable 
to  improvement,  either  by  spirited  proprietors,  or  enterprising 
tenants.    As  the  proprietary  changed,  the  land  passed  into 
the  hands  of  owners  who  abandoned  serious  attempts  to 
initiate  progress,  and  had  less  scruple  in  accepting  rack  rents 
than  the  easy-going  men  they  had  displaced.    The  Irish 
cottiers  had  neither  the  independence,  nor  the  foresight, 
which  were  necessary^  to  make  the  system  of  free  competition 
tolerable.    After  some  experience  of  laisaez  /aire,  in  con- 
ditions to  which  it  was  inappropriate,  there  was  a  sudden  re- 
version to  a  system  which  seemed  altogether  an  anachronism. 

^  Nicholson,  Principles  qf  Political  Eeonomyt  ui.  167. 
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The  authoritatiye  fixing  of  rents  was  adopted  by  the  Govern-  ^-^^^^ 
ment  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  the  peasantry  from  the 
evils  of  reckless  competition.    The  Sjnstem  of  natural  liberty 
had  been  tried,  and  in  one  department  of  life  after  another 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  corrective.    Ad- 
ministrative  organs   had  been  instituted   in  England  for 
protecting  children  from  over-work,  and  for  controlling  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  factories  and  mines,  as  well  as  for 
seeing  to  sanitary  welfare.    In  Ireland,  however,  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum  has  gone  much  fieu*ther,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
led  to  judicial  interference  in  the  terms  of  the  bargain 
between  landlord  and  tenant.     Still,  startling  as  it  appears, 
this  case  does  not  stand  alone ;  the  State  had  already  under- 
taken to  protect  the  public  against  monopolies  in  transport  or  nor  tn 
Ughting  by  fixing  a  maximum  of  railway  rates  and  of  gas  f^e'S 
dividends ;  the  justification  for  the  fixing  of  rents  lay  in  the  ^^*" 
belief  that  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  land  hunger  they  engendered,  there  was 
need  to  protect  the  peasantry  against  the  owners  of  the 
soil. 

There  is  a  curious  monotony  in  the  story  of  English 
influence  on  the  agricultural  interest  in  Ireland.  Badal 
animosity,  religious  differences,  and  political  contests  were 
always  at  work  in  one  form  or  another ;  the  land  never  had 
such  rest  that  a  sense  of  security  could  grow  up,  or  that  the 
country  could  become  an  attractive  field  for  the  investment  of 
capital  by  moneyed  men,  either  as  proprietors  or  tenants.  It 
was  still  more  unfortunate  that,  from  its  near  neighbourhood, 
Ireland  was  destined  to  be  affected  by  all  that  was  done  for 
the  benefit  of  England ;  the  Com  Bounty  Act  depressed  her 
tillage,  in  the  interest  of  English  producers.  While  industrial 
protection  was  in  vogue  in  England,  little  stimulus  was  given 
to  real  improvement  of  any  kind  in  Ireland,  but  her  whole 
system  suffered  a  severe  blow  when  protection  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  community  were 
subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  a  manufecturing  population. 
The  regime  of  ill-assorted  companionship  has  been  almost  as 
baneful  as  the  period  of  jealous  repression  and  Protestant 
ascendancy. 

c*  64 
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— Sfio^^*         280.    The  policy  of  non-interfeienGe  has   never  been 

The    *      applied   consistently  to   Ireland.     From  her  geographical 

economc    position  she  necessarily  stood  in  dose  relations  to  TCnglgtm^ 

ofitdMbz    and  it  was  not  deemed  possible  for  the  predominant  partner 

cMmtree,  ^  ^®t  her  go  her  own  way  either  economically  or  politically. 

The  case  of  the  transoceanic  Colonies  was  altogether  different; 

abundant  reason  could  be  alleged,  which  commended  itself  to 

the  statesmen  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy,  for 

letting  them  severely  alone.    The  opinion  was  freely  mooted 

that  the  founding  of  colonies  had  been  in  itself  a  mistake^ 

since  the  country  got  little  or  nothing  out  of  them,  either  in 

the  way  of  wealth  or  prestige,  and  was  only  burdened  with  cost 

in  administering  and  protecting  them.    Sir  John  Sinclair's 

utterances  are  so  &r  typical  of  educated  opinion  on  the 

public  questions  of  the  day  that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 

the  views  he  has  put  on  record.    He  pointed  out  that  the 

^^^    North  American  Colonies  had  cost  us  £40,000,000,  and  the 

belief  that  wars  in  which   we  had  been  involved  in  consequence  of 

were  an      possessing  them  amounted  to  £240,000,000  more.    **  It  is  the 

^^ihtr  Dttore  necessary,"  he  adds,  "to  bring  forward  inquiries  into 

^'^"^^      this  branch  of  our  expenditure,  as  the  rage  for  coloniaatioQ 

has  not  yet  been  driven  from  the  councils  of  this  countiy. 

We  have  fortunately  lost  New  England,  but  a  New  Wales 

has  since  started  up.    How  many  millions  it  may  cost  may 

be  the  subject  of  the  calculations  of  succeeding  financieis, 

unless  by  the  exertions  of  some  able  statesman  that  source 

of  future  waste  and  extravagance  is  prevented^** 

The  men  in  this  period  who  considered  not  only  British 

and  that     interests  in  the  colonies,  but  British  responsibilities  as  well, 

t^ni^     had  little  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  their  views'.    The 

^eiMe^^'    Colonial  department  maintained  the  traditions  of  bureaucratic 

administration,  as  it  had  been  carried  on  in  the  eighteenth 

century*.    There  was  no  intelligent  discussion  in  Parliament 

1  HUtory  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire  (1790),  n.  87. 

s  Cmmingbam,  Wisdom  of  the  Wise,  43. 

•  Mr  Boiler's  scathing  description  of  the  system  is  all  the  more  serere,  as  bo 
was  careful  to  avoid  any  attack  upon  individuals  personally.  **  Tkna,  from  tbs 
general  indifference  of  Parliament  on  colonial  qnestions,  it  exercises,  in  fact, 
hardly  the  slightest  efficient  control  over  the  administration  or  the  making  of 
laws  for  the  colonies.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  merely  registen  the  edicts  of 
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of  colonial  affidrs,  and  Radical  sentiment  was  roused,  both  by  a.d.  177c 

•       —1850 

the  inefficiency  of  the  system,  and  by  pretensions  to  authority 
over  distant  and  unrepresented  communitiea    The  example 

the  Coksiiial  Office  in  Downing-Btreet.  It  is  there,  then,  that  nearly  the  whole 
pnhlio  opinion  which  inflnenoea  the  ooodnot  of  affairs  in  the  colonies  really  exists. 
It  ia  there  that  the  sapremaoy  of  the  mother-coontry  really  resides :  and  when  we 
speak  of  that  snpremacy,  and  of  the  responsibility  of  the  colony  to  the  mother- 
country,  yon  may  to  all  practical  intents  consider  as  the  mother-coontry — the 
possessor  of  this  sapremaoy — the  centre  of  this  responsibility — ^the  oocapants  of 
the  large  house  that  forms  the  end  of  that  enl-de-tae  so  well  known  by  the  name 
cf  Downing-street.  Howerer  colonists  or  others  may  talk  of  the  Crown,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  pnblio— of  the  honour  of  the  first,  the  wisdom  of  the  second, 
cor  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  last— nor  Qneen,  nor  Lords,  nor  Commons,  nor 
the  great  pnblic  itself,  exercise  any  power,  or  will,  or  thought  on  the  greater  part 
of  colonial  matters :  and  the  appeal  to  the  mother-coontry  is,  in  fact,  an  appeal  to 
« the  Office.' 

MBot  this  does  not  soffidently  concentrate  the  mother-coontry.  It  may, 
indeed,  at  first  sight,  be  sopposed  that  the  power  of  *  the  Office '  mnst  be  wielded 
\fy  its  head:  that  in  him  at  any  rate  we  have  generally  one  of  the  meet  eminent  of 
our  poblic  men,  whose  yie?rs  on  the  Yarioos  matters  which  come  under  his 
cognizance  are  shared  by  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member.  We  may  fani^, 
therefore,  that  here,  at  least,  concentrated  in  a  somewhat  despotic,  but  at  any  rate 
in  a  Tcxy  responsible  and  dignified  form,  we  hare  the  real  goyeming  power  of  the 
colonies,  under  the  system  which  boasts  of  making  their  goTcmments  responsible 
to  the  mother-country.  But  this  is  a  Teiy  erroneous  supposition.  This  great 
officer  holds  the  most  constantly  shifting  position  on  the  shifting  scene  of  official 
life.  Since  Apnl,  1827,  ten  different  Secretaries  of  State  haye  held  the  seals  of 
the  colonial  department.  Each  was  brought  into  that  office  from  business  of 
•  perfectly  different  nature,  and  probably  with  hardly  any  experience  in  colonial 
affairs.  The  new  minister  is  at  once  called  on  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  at  the  same  time  of  some  hundreds  of 
questions  of  mere  detail,  of  no  public  interest,  of  unintelligible  technicality, 
inyobing  local  considerations  with  which  he  is  wholly  unacquainted,  bat  at 
the  same  time  requiring  decision,  and  decision  at  which  it  is  not  possible  to  arriye 
without  considerable  labour.  Perplexed  with  the  yast  yariety  of  subjects  thus 
presented  to  him — alike  appalled  by  the  important  and  unimportant  matters 
forced  on  his  attention— eyery  Secretary  of  State  is  obliged  at  the  outset  to  rely 
on  the  aid  of  some  better  informed  member  of  his  office.  His  Parliamentary 
XJnder-Secretary  is  generally  as  new  to  the  business  as  himself :  and  eyen  if  they  ' 
liad  not  been  brought  in  together,  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  Under-Secretary 
haying  on  the  ayerage  been  quite  as  short  as  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he 
lias  neyer  during  the  period  of  his  official  career  obtained  sufficient  information 
to  make  him  independent  of  the  aid  on  which  he  must  haye  been  thrown  at  the 
outset.  Thus  we  find  both  these  marked  and  responsible  functionaries  dependent 
-on  the  adyice  or  guidance  of  another;  and  that  other  person  mnst  of  course  be 
■one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  office.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  which  of 
these  persons  it  is,  that  in  fact  directs  the  colonial  policy  of  Britain.  It  may  be, 
BB  a  great  many  persons  think,  the  permanent  Under-Secretary;  it  may  be  the 
chief,  it  may  be  some  yery  subordinate  derk;  it  may  be  one  of  them  that  has 
most  influence  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another ;  it  may  be  this  gentleman  as 
to  one,  and  that  as  to  another  question  or  set  of  questions:  for  here  we  get 

54^2 
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A.D.  1776  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  offered 
~'^^'^'  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slow  development  of  Canada\  the 
T^^*^*?.  X  West  Indies,  the  Cape,  and  Australia.    The  laissee  faxrt 

the  Engmk  *  "^ 

indifferent 

beyond  the  region  of  real  responsibility,  and  are  inyolyed  in  the  clouds  of  offida) 
mysfery.  That  iDother*oonntry  which  has  been  narrowed  from  the  British  ii^in 
into  the  Parliament,  from  the  Parliament  into  the  exeentiye  gOYemmeut,  from  the 
executive  gOYemment  into  the  Colonial  Office,  is  not  to  be  songht  in  the  ap«rfc> 
ments  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  his  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary.  When 
yon  are  to  look  for  it  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  some  back  room — ^whether  in  tht 
attic,  or  in  what  story  we  know  not — ^yon  will  find  all  the  mother'-ooontry  whieb 
really  exerdses  supremacy,  and  really  maintains  connexion  with  the  vast  snd 
widely-scattered  colonies  of  Britain.  We  know  not  the  name,  the  history,  or  the 
functions  of  the  indiTidnal,  into  the  narrow  limits  of  whose  person  we  find  th» 
mother-conutry  shmnk.  *  *  *  The  system  of  .intrusting  absolute  power  (for  such  ii 
is),  to  one  wholly  irresponsible  is  obyiously  most  faulty.  *  *  *  It  has  aU  the  faulte 
of  an  essentially  arbitrary  govemment,  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  hxre  litfls 
personal  interest  in  the  wdf are  of  those  oyer  whom  they  rule — ^who  reside  st 
a  distance  from  them — ^who  never  have  ocular  experience  of  their  oonditkm — ^idio 
are  obliged  to  trust  to  second-hand  and  one-sided  information — and  who  8r» 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  all  those  sinister  influences  which  prevail  wherevsr 
publicity  and  freedom  are  not  established.  In  intelligence,  activity,  snd  r^gvd 
for  the  public  interests,  the  permanent  functionaries  of  'the  Office*  may  bs 
superior  to  the  temporary  head  that  the  vicissitudes  of  party  polities  give  them; 
but  they  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to  those  persons  in  the  oolony,  in  whose 
hands  the  adoption  of  the  true  practice  of  responsible  government  would  vest 
the  management  of  local  affairs."  Mr  BuUer's  SeepoMible  ChoentmaU  /or  At 
CohnieBt  quoted  by  Wakefield,  Art  of  CohniBotion,  283—288. 

1  Lord  Durham's  Beport  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  contrast,  which  he 
ascribes  principally  to  the  different  systems  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  publte 
land.  **  On  the  American  side  all  is  activity  and  bustle.  The  forest  has  beoi 
widely  cleared ;  every  year  numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and  thouBands  of 
farms  are  created  out  of  the  waste ;  the  country  is  intersected  by  common  roads; 
canals  and  railroads  are  fijiiahed,  or  in  the  course  of  formation ;  tibe  ways  of 
communication  and  transport  are  crowded  with  people,  and  enlivened  by  nnmoxMs 
carriages  and  large  steam-boats.  The  observer  is  surprised  at  the  number  d 
harbours  on  the  lakes,  and  the  number  of  vessels  they  contain;  vrhile  bridges, 
artificial  landing-places,  and  commodious  wharves  are  formed  in  all  directloiis  as 
soon  as  required.  Good  houses,  warehouses,  mills,  inns,  villages,  towns,  and  evn 
great  cities,  are  almost  seen  to  spring  up  out  of  the  desert.  Every  village  has  fk 
Bchoolhouse  and  place  of  public  worship.  Every  town  has  many  of  both,  with  itf 
township  bmldings,  its  book-stores,  and  probably  one  or  two  banks  and  news- 
papers ;  and  the  cities,  with  their  fine  churches,  their  great  hotels,  their  exchasg«, 
court-houses  and  municipal  halls,  of  stone  or  marble,  so  new  and  fresh  as  to  msrk 
the  recent  existence  of  the  forest  where  they  now  stand,  would  be  admired  in  say 
part  of  the  Old  World.  On  the  British  side  of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  favoured  spots,  where  some  approach  to  American  prosperity  is  apparent* 
all  seems  waste  and  desolate.  There  is  but  one  railroad  in  all  British  America, 
and  that,  running  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ghamplain,  is  only  15  nules 
long.  The  ancient  city  of  Montreal,  which  is  naturally  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  Canadas,  will  not  bear  the  least  comparison  in  any  respect  with  BdEalo, 
which  is  a  creation  of  yesterday.    But  it  is  not  in  the  difference  between  the 
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school  arcrued  that  it  woald  be  wise  to  cut  the  colonies  adrift  A.D.  1776 

o  ^  1850 

and  leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 

This  attitude  of  lofty  indiflTerence  in  regard  to  Colonial  JJeJJS^on 
possessions  was  sufficiently  irritating  to  the  Englishmen  who^|**. 
had  made  their  homes  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire ;  but 
occasional  interference  proved  even  more  galling  than  habitual  vihiUihe 
neglect.    In  one  way  or  another  dominant  British  senti-  were  iM- 
ments, — ^philanthropic  and  economic, — made  themselves  felt,  occasSLai 
and    influenced  the  Colonial   authorities  to  give  effect  tOy^J^Jj^ 
measures  which  were  deeply  resented  by  the  men  whose 
interests  were  immediately  affected,  at  the  Cape,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  Canada.    The  strong  objection  which  was  officially 
taken  to  any  extension  of  our  Colonial  responsibilities  was 
re-enforced  by  a  desire  to  mete  out  &ir  treatment  to  the  on  hehaJ/ 
native  races.    To  the  Home  Government,  it  seemed  important  races  in 
to  refrain  from  encroaching  upon  them  in  any  way\    The  jfrica, 
invasions  of  the  Kaffirs,  who  were  immigrating  southwards, 
exposed  Cape  Colony  to  great  danger,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  a  barrier  by  planting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port   Elizabeth  with   English  and  Scotch  settlers,  and  for 
a  time  to  maintain  a  belt  of  unoccupied  area.    As  the  white 
population  in  South  Africa  increased   troubles  ensued,  for 
which  English  public  opinion,  stirred  by  the  representations 
of  a  Congregational  missionary',  was  inclined  to  lay  the  entire 
blame  upon  the  Dutch  element  in  the  population.   According 
to  the  theory  of  the  Home  Government  the  Kaffirs  were  re- 
garded as  forming  a  civilised  state,  which  could  be  relied  on 

larger  towns  <m  the  two  aides  that  we  shall  find  the  best  OTidenoe  of  our  own 
inferiority.  That  painfol  but  undeniable  truth  is  most  manifest  in  the  country 
districts  through  which  the  line  of  national  separation  passes  for  1,000  miles. 
There,  on  the  side  of  both  the  Ganadas,  and  also  of  New  Bmnswick  and  Nova 
Seotia,  a  widely  scattered  population,  poor,  and  apparently  unenterprising,  though 
hardy  and  industrious,  separated  from  each  other  by  tracts  of  intervening  forest, 
without  towns  and  markets,  almost  without  roads,  Uving  in  mean  houses,  drawing 
little  more  than  a  rude  subsistence  from  ill-cultivated  land,  and  seemingly  in- 
capable of  improving  their  condition,  present  the  most  instructive  contrast  to 
their  enterprising  and  thriving  neighbours  on  the  American  side."  SeporU^ 
1889,  xvn.  75. 

1  This  had  been  the  American  poU<7  recommended  1^  the  Home  Government 
immediBtely  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  from  the  French.  Attempts  were  made 
to  prevent  the  plantation  of  the  plains  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

>  Ber.  J.  Philip,  whose  Researches  in  South  Afriea  gave  a  very  one-sided 
representation  of  affairs. 
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t^s!^^  to  carrjr  out  treaty  obligations,  and  to  maintaiTi  an  efficient 
fixmtier  police.  But  tbia  sjrstem  did  not  work  in  practice; 
the  homes  and  farms  of  British  subjects  were  constantly 
raided ;  the  &ct  that  no  punishment  followed  was  interpreted 
by  the  natives  as  a  sign  of  mere  weakness,  and  the  life  of  the 
&rmers  became  intolerable.  In  1836  the  great  emigration 
of  the  Dutch  began  towards  regions  beyond  the  Orange 
Biver^  where  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  out  their  own 
system  of  dealing  with  fix>ntier  troubles  by  organised  com- 
mandos. The  inability  of  the  Home  Qovemment  to  grasp  the 
actual  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  its  susceptibility  to  the 
opinions  of  enthusiasts  and  doctrinaires,  bore  firuit  in  vacilk- 
tion  and  mismanagement,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  bitter 
hatred  between  two  races  that  might  easily  have  amalgamated 
at  the  Cape  as  completely  as  they  have  done  in  New  Tork 
The  newly  aroused  sentiment,  as  to  the  duties  of  English- 
men towards  African  races,  gave  rise  to  difficulties,  not  only 
in  the  Dark  Continent  itself,  but  in  the  West  India  islands, 
where  the  planters  had  been  so  long  dependent  on  imported 
and  of  labour.  The  humanitarian  movement,  for  putting  down  the 
^aS^est  traffic  in  slaves,  had  been  aroused  by  the  misery  it  caused  in 
rnd%eB.  Africa  and  in  the  Middle  Passage ;  but  the  logical  result  was 
an  agitation  against  the  existence  of  slavery  in  British 
possessions,  and  this  was  headed  by  Lord  Brougham.  The 
British  Covemment  paid  a  sum  of  twenty  millions  in  com- 
pensation to  the  planters  when  slavery  was  abolished  in 
1834.  This  was  of  course  not  a  fiill  compensation,  as  the 
value  of  West  Indian  slaves  was  said  to  be  forty-three 
millions\  It  might  of  course  appear  that  the  command 
which  the  planters  had  over  a  resident  labouring  population 
would  enable  them  to  cany  on  their  operations  without  a 
frill  compensation  for  the  money  they  had  invested  in  stocking 
their  estates  with  negroe&  But  as  a  matter  of  fiv^t,  and  when 
viewed  retrospectively,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  any  compen- 
sation would  have  made  up  to  the  planters  for  losing  control 
over  their  hands.    There  undoubtedly  are  populations  who 

^  The  compensation  appears  to  have  varied  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of 
the  sworn  vaine  of  slayee  of  different  olaases  and  ages.  AccowtU,  1S37-8, 
ZLvm.  680. 
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would  be  stimulated  to  greater  exertions  by  the  sense  of  a.d.  177ft 
freedom ;  but  the  West  Indian  negro,  at  all  events,  preferred  " 
to  be  idle  and  poor\  rather  than  to  exert  himself  even  for 
comparatively  high  wages.    The  whole  management  of  the 
estates  was  disorganised;  and  though  the  planters  strove 
vigorously  to  manage  their  business  on  new  lines,  the  effort 
was  very  severe  and  many  of  them  were  ruined  in  the 
attempt.     When  the  hope  of  continued  protection  was  with-  Th^  long 
drawn,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the  competition*  of  the  mtgar  in- 
slave-grown  sugar  on  neighbouring  islands,  their  condition  «^^JJ^ 
became  desperate.    Slave  labour  was  less  expensive  than  free  '^^'^^y* 
labour  in  this  particular  case,  and  the  sugar  growing  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  received  an  immense  stimulus ;  as  a  consequence 
the  traffic  from  Africa,  which  we  had  done  so  much  to  put 
down,  revived  anew  and  eluded  the  efforts  we  made  to  check  it. 
In  more  recent  times  the  islands  have  also  suffered  from  the 
State-aided  production  of  beet-root  sugar  on  the  Continent ; 
so  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  may  be  regarded  as 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  that  great  sugar 
industry  which  was  so  highly  prized  in   the    eighteenth 
century. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  coloured  races  did 
not  come  into  prominence  in  connection  with  Canada, 
partly  because  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  appears  to  have 

^  On  a  oofTMponding  eondition  in  Ireland  compare  Bioazdo,  Leitten  to  Malthtu, 
188,  189.  The  pleasure  of  pure  idleness  is  seldom  snillciently  recognised  by 
modem  economists  in  working  oat  the  calonlns  of  measnrahle  motiTes.  It  was 
perhaps  orerrated  in  the  eighteenth  csiitaxy.  "  Mankind  in  general  are  natorally 
ineUnad  to  ease  and  indolence;  and  nothing  hat  ahsolate  necesdtj  will  enforce 
labonr  and  indnstry.  ^  *  *  Those  who  hare  closely  attended  to  the  disposition  and 
condnct  of  a  mannfacturiDg  popolace  haye  always  f oond  that  to  lahoor  less,  and 
not  cheaper,  has  heen  the  consequence  of  a  low  price  of  proTisions."  Eaof  on 
TraeUt  pp.  15,  14.  In  spite  of  the  operation  of  this  principle  the  standard  of 
comfort  throoghoat  the  oonntry  generally  seems  to  haye  risen  daring  the 
eighteenth  century.  Arthnr  Toong  frequently  calls  attention  to  the  increase  of 
tea-drinking,  and  wheat-flour  was  again  replacing  rye  {Farmer^g  Lettert,  197  and 
283;  0.  Smith,  Tkrm  Traeti,  79).  Another  writer  in  1777  treats  hatter  as  a  new 
hizary  among  cottagers,  ^sfoy  on  Too,  Suffor,  White  Bread  and  Bvtter  (Brit. 
Has.  8275.  aaa.  10).  There  is  much  interesting  eyidence  as  to  the  actual 
standard  of  liying  of  the  labourers  in  different  counties  in  Dayies,  Case  of 
Labouren  (1795).  See  also  J.  W.,  Oomideratione  (1767),  for  the  estimated 
Imdget  of  a  clerk  on  £50  a  year. 

*  8  and  9  Vict.  e.  68.  The  preferential  sugar  duties  were  Anally  withdrawn  in 
1874. 
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AJX1776  awakened  to  a  new  eenae  of  reaporndbiUty  to  the 

at  an  early  date  in  the  nineteenth  century.    The  interrap- 
tion  of  trade  during  the  Napoleonic  War^  had  brought  the 
Company  to  the  verge  of  ruin;  and  the  Indians,  who  had 
come  to  be  dependent  for  their  very  existence  on  supplies 
of  ammunition  fix>m  Europe,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
terrible  distress*.    The  most  serious  economic  difSculties,  in 
connection  with  the  remaining  British  possessions  on  the 
American   Continent,  arose    in    consequence    of   the   new 
FroucHtm  ecouomic  policy  which  England  was  adopting.    The  com- 
AroMmfrim  pUcatious  which  occurred  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
w!!S»il!  cereals  from  Canada  were  the  occasion  of  the  repeal  of  the 
^T^^*  Navigation  Acts,  and  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  led,  in 
Trad*        1860^  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  preference  which  Canada 
had  enjoyed,  since  1803,  for  the  suppljdng  the   mother- 
country  with  timber^  while  the  West  Indies  suffered  in  a 

1  The  exportatioD  of  ftm  for  nle  at  fhe  markets  of  Leipsie  and  Frankfort 
became  impossible  for  some  years  after  1806.  Willson,  Tfts  Qr^tU  Cnwjwuf, 
862. 

>  Id  a  petition  sent  in  1809  to  the  Ghaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  Company 
states  that  "  the  nations  of  hnnters  taoght  for  one  hnndred  and  fifty  yean  the 
use  of  fire-arms  could  no  more  resort,  with  certainty,  to  the  bow  or  the  jaTelin  for 
their  daily  sobsistence.  Acoostomed  to  the  hatchet  of  Great  Britain,  they  could 
iU  adopt  the  rode  sharpened  stone  to  the  purposes  of  bnilding,  and  until  years  of 
misery  and  of  famine  had  extirpated  the  present  race  they  ooold  not  recur  to  the 
simple  arts  by  which  they  supported  themselves  before  the  introduction  of  British 
manofactures.  As  the  outfits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  eomsist  prineipaUy 
of  articles  which  long  habit  have  taught  them  now  to  oonaidflr  of  first  neoeasity.  if 
we  withhold  these  outfits  we  leaTO  them  destitute  of  their  only  means  of  siqipari.'' 
Beckles  Willson,  Qreai  Compam^,  p.  86S. 

•  The  Northern  Colonies  had  never  had  such  favour  bestowed  upon  them  aa 
the  West  Indian  Colonies;  but  lumber,  one  of  their  principal  products,  had  been 
protected  by  a  discriminating  duty.  This  pressed  very  heavily  on  timber  imparted 
from  Memel  and  the  North  of  Europe.  During  the  war  the  duty  on  European 
timber  per  load  of  60  eubio  feet  was  raised  from  6#.  8d.  to  66f .,  while  the  duty  on 
ooloinial  timber  was  never  more  than  2t.  and  that  was  removed  before  the  dose  at 
the  war.  In  1821,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  Parliameotaiy 
Committee,  the  rate  on  European  timber  was  fixed  at  55«.  and  on  colonial  at  10s. 
(Porter,  Progreti  of  Natiom,  874),  and  this  appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  invigorating  the  colonial  timber  trade.  It  was,  however,  alleged  that  the 
effect  of  these  duties  was  to  render  timber  dear  in  this  country,  to  put  a  premium 
on  the  use  of  inferior  qualities,  and  to  encourage  owners  to  use  ships  which  had 
hotter  have  been  broken  up  for  fuel.  There  was  consequently  a  steady  attack 
upon  the  timber  duties,  as  there  had  bean  on  the  sugar  duties ;  but  as  thay  did  not 
affect  an  article  of  ordinary  domestic  consumption,  comparatively  little  poblia 
^  interest  was  aroused  on  the  matter,  and  Canada  continued  to  enjoy  the  advantage 

of  this  tariff  till  1860  (Dowell,  op.  eit,  n.  858). 
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similar  fashion  by  the  abandonment  of  the  system  "^^^ch  ^-J^- J^^* 
had  secured  them  a  monopoly  of  the  English  sugar  trade. 
There  was  ample  excuse  for  the  feeling,  which  spread  through 
the  Colonies,  that  their  interests  and  sentiments  were  entirely 
ignored;  and  their  loyalty  was  in  consequence  subjected  to 
a  very  severe  strain. 

During  this  period  of  indifference  and  estrangement, 
however,  there  was  a  stream  of  emigration  which  increased 
in  volume,  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  to  the  trans- 
oceanic Colonies.  The  first  considerable  movement  wasJ^mipro- 
organised  by  Lord  Selkirk,  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  eneawraaed 
tenantry  who  were  displaced  irom  the  Sutherland  estates  in  ^2^ 
1803.  One  batch  of  emigrants  was  settled  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island ;  and  a  much  more  ambitious  scheme  was  carried  out, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  planting 
territory  on  the  Bed  Biver  in  Bupert's  Land.  The  immi- 
grants were  not  all  well  adapted  for  the  rough  and  laborious 
life  of  pioneers,  and  they  suffered  from  the  bitter  quarrels 
between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  their  rivals  in  the 
fur  trade — the  North  West  Company,  who  inherited  the 
business  which  had  been  organised  by  the  French — till  the 
two  bodies  were  amalgamated  in  1821.  The  settlement  had 
been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  foreign  soldiers,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  despite  political  com- 
plications with  the  United  States,  its  success  was  so  &r 
assured  as  to  direct  serious  attention  to  this  form  of  enter- 
prise. 

The  pressure  of  circumstances  led  to  the  formation  of  the  ?^^^ 
Canada  Company,  which  was  organised  in  Scotland,  for  effect-  Company, 
ing  settlements  in  the  Huron  tract.  Among  its  most  promi- 
nent men  were  John  Gait  and  William  Dunlop,  who  were 
drawn  froin  the  literary  coterie  which  was  associated  with 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  The  settlers  were  men  of  a  different 
type  from  the  poverty-stricken  and  broken-spirited  BLigh- 
landers,  on  whose  behalf  Lord  Selkirk  had  exerted  himself,  as 
they  had  both  the  means  and  the  capacity  to  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  pioneer  life^     A  similar  middle-class  settlement 

1  The  home  condiUoiis  which  hare  rendered  any  oonsiderable  Beetion  of  the 
population  desirons  to  emigrate  ha^e  varied  greatly  at  different  times.    (See 
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^issoT^   had  been  carried  out,  partly  at  Government  expense,  in  the 
^  east  of  Cape  Colony  in  1820\ 

The  condition  of  affidrs  which  had  been  brought  about  in 
England  by  the  Industrial  Bevolution,  predisposed  several  of 
the  leading  economists  of  the  time  to  look  £Ekvourably  on 
ond  the  emigration  as  the  best  remedy  for  existing  evils.  They  made 
ofwytfem^-  a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  ills  that  affected  society,  and  came 
niMiKm,  to  the  conclusion  that  territorial  expansion  and  emigration 
would  afford  the  greatest  measure  of  relie£  The  leading 
exponent  of  these  new  views  was  Mr  K  G.  Wakefield,  and  he 
succeeded  in  rallying  round  him  a  very  remarkable  group  of 
men;  expression  was  given  to  his  views  by  Dr  Hinds,  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  by  Mr  Charles  BuUer  in  the  House  of 
Conmions,  and  most  important  of  all  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
his  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Mr  Wakefield  and  his 
coadjutors  were  theorists;  they  arrived  at  their  views  on 
a  question  of  practical  political  administration  by  reasoning 
based  on  accepted  economic  doctrines. 

Since  the  time  of  Malthus  it  had  become  a  commonplace 
to  maintain  that  there  was  a  redundancy  of  population  in 
oBamM/M  the  country'; but  the  colonising  school  maintained  that  this 
BngUmd^  redundancy  was  felt  in  every  class  of  society,  and  not  merely 
{l^^llndani  among  the  poorest  ^  They  also  urged  that  England  was 
^^f^Jj***^  suffering  fix)m  a  plethora  of  capital;  they  argued  that  the 
pUth^  of  steady  formation  of  capital,  while  no  new  fields  for  enterprise 
were  available,  led  in  an  ordinary  way  to  feverish  competition 

aboT6,  p.  845.)  In  tUs  oonnaetloii  the  following  Bentenoee  are  of  intflresi. 
^'Towards  1826,  the  year  of  the  organization  of  the  Canada  Gompeny,  the 
ledoced  scale  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  economy  introdneed  into  all 
departments,  withdrew  many  souzoeB  of  income.  Ifannfactnrea  and  trade  were 
only  advantageona  when  carried  on  npon  a  large  scale,  with  low  profits  npon 
extensive  capitaL  There  remained  only  the  learned  professiana,  with  clerkships 
in  banks,  insurance  companies  and  similar  establishments.  For  these  pursuits  an 
increased  population,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  edncation,  caused  a  keen  com^ 
petition.  This  secured  for  national  purposes  a  great  degree  of  talent;  but  the 
pressure  on  the  middle  classes  grew  yearly  heayier.  There  were  many  who 
possessed  small  capital— from  five  hundred  to  one  thonsand  ponnd»— bnt  it  was 
not  everyone  who  possessed  the  judgment  and  industry  required  for  a  life  in  the 
bush."    Lizars,  In  the  Days  of  the  Oanada  Oompafif,  19. 

^  Egerton.  A  8h&rt  Histanf  of  British  Oolamial  FoUoy,  272. 

>  Emigration  seems  to  have  been  looked  on  as  the  best  means  of  rdiering  this 
countiy  of  pauperism  {JUporte  1S26,  iv.  4),  and  an  immtynf^  amount  of  attention 
was  given  to  it.    See  the  Index  in  Beports  1847,  Lvm.  pi.  4. 

"  Wakefield,  A  View  of  the  Art  of  Oohnieaiion,  66.  74. 
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among  capitaliste  at  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit,  and  A.D.  1776 
occasionally,  by  a  not  mmatural  reaction,  to  outbuxstB  of  ~^^^' 
wild  speculation  and  consequent  waste  of  capitals  From 
their  point  of  view  what  we  needed  was  additional  land. 
"Neither  by  improvements  of  agriculture,  nor  by  the  im- 
portation of  food,  if  these  fiJl  short  of  the  power  of  the 
people  to  increase,  is  the  competition  of  excessive  numbers  in 
all  classes  diminished  in  the  least.  By  whatever  means  the 
field  of  employment  for  all  classes  is  enlarged,  unless  it  can 
be  enlarged  faster  than  capital  and  people  can  increase,  no 
alteration  will  take  place  in  profits  or  wages,  or  in  any  sort 
of  remuneration  for  exertion;  there  is  a  larger  fund,  but 
a  corresponding  or  greater  increase  of  capital  and  people, 
so  that  competition  remains  the  same,  or  may  even  go  on 
becoming  more  severe.  Thus  a  country  may  exhibit  a  rapid 
growth  of  wealth  and  population — such  an  increase  of  both 
as  the  world  has  not  seen  before — with  direful  competition 
within  every  class  of  society^  excepting  alone  the  few  in 
whose  hands  very  large  properties  have  accumulated.  *  *  * 
We  trace  the  competition  to  want  of  room;  that  is  to 
a  deficiency  of  land  in  proportion  to  capital  and  people  or  an 
excess  of  capital  and  people  in  proportion  to  land.  *  *  «  If 
we  could  sufficiently  check  the  increase  of  capital  and  people, 
that  would  be  an  appropriate  remedy^  but  we  cannot.  Can  "'fj^^ » 
we  then  sufficiently  enlarge  the  whole  field  of  employment  Vaibe/e2? 
for  British  capital  and  labour,  by  means  of  sending  capital 
and  people  to  cultivate  new  land  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ? 
If  we  sent  away  enough,  the  effect  here  would  be  the  same 
as  if  the  domestic  increase  of  capital  and  people  were  suffi- 
ciently checked.  But  another  effect  of  great  importance 
would  take  place.  The  emigrants  would  be  producers  of 
food ;  of  more  food,  if  the  colonisation  were  well  managed, 
than  they  could  consume;  they  would  be  growers  of  food 
and  raw  materials  of  manu&cture  for  this  country;  we 
should  buy  their  surplus  food  and  raw  materials  with  manu- 
£ekctured  goods.  Every  piece  of  our  colonisation,  therefore* 
would  add  to  the  power  of  the  whole  mass  of  new  countries 

1  Wakefield,  Art  of  CoUmi$aiion,  76.  Mr  Wakefield's  letters  sre  well  worthy 
of  perusal,  as  the  ohserrations  of  a  judicious  and  far-seeing  man  on  the  actual 
condition  of  and  probable  changes  in  England.    See  especially  pp.  64 — ^106. 
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A.D.  1776  to  supply  uB  with  employment  for  capital  and  labour  at 
"  home.     Thus,  employment  for  capital  and  labour  would  be 

increased  in  two  places  and  two  ways  at  the  same  time; 
abroad,  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  removal  of  capital  and  people 
to  fresh  fields  of  production ;  at  home,  by  the  extension  of 
markets,  or  the  importation  of  food  and  raw  materials^" 
Bia  viewB         Thoso  outhusiasts  for  colonisation  were  more  successful  in 
adopted      their  analysis  of  existing  conditions  than  in  their  practical 
efforts  in  regard  to  the  planting  of  new  lands.    The  promoters 
of  new  enterprises  were  obliged  to  oppose  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  they  are  hardly  to  be 
blamed  for  the  defects  of  schemes  which  had  only  given  a 
partial  embodiment  to  their  views.    They  regarded  economic 
considerations  as  of  primary  importance  in  connection  with 
colonisation,  but  they  did  not  neglect  political  and  soda] 
in  the  de-    points  as  Well.    In  1880  they  established  a  society  for  pn>- 
0/ ^**    moting  systematic  colonisation ;  from  that  time  onwards  they 
mdNew    ^^^^  increasingly  successful  in  obtaining  public  attention. 
Zealand,    They  failed  to  get  their  principles  thoroughly  and  consist- 
ently applied  in  any  region,  but  they  were  able  to  introduce 
important  modifications  in  the  plans  that  were  carried  out 
with  regard  to  South  Australia' ;  and  Wakefield  had  a  laige 
share    in   promoting   the  Company  which  colonised  New 
Zealand*.    They  had  to  insist  once  more  on  the  common- 
sense  principles  which  had  been  set  forth  by  John  Smith  in 
regard  to  Virginia.    They  held  that  a  serious  wrong  had 
been  done  in  the  preceding  half-century,  since  emigration 
had  been  for  the  most  part  the  mere  deportation  of  convicts* 
and  paupers,  instead  of  the  systematic  planting  of  a  civilised 
community.     It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  means  of  securing  the  migration  of  a  white  population 

1  WftkefleH,  Art  of  Colomtmtion,  91. 

a  Jenks,  History  of  ihe  A^etndioM^  Colonies,  129.  *  lb.  172. 

*  The  transportation  of  conyicts  chiefly  to  the  sotiihem  States  had  gone  on  till 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  the  rate  of  about  500  a  year  (Egerton,  op.  dt. 
262).  A  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  subjeot  in  1779,  and 
a  statute  empowering  the  King  in  Goondl  to  create  Conyict  Settlements  was 
passed  in  1783  (24  Geo.  m.  c.  65).  Another  (3ommittee  on  Transportation  was 
appointed  In  1837,  and  reported  against  the  continnance  of  the  system  {Reports^ 
1838,  XXII.  46),  which  was  still  retained  in  New  South  WaleSr  Van  Diemans 
Jjand,  Bermuda,  and  Norfolk  Island. 
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had  been  previously  available*,  and  whether  it  was  not,  in  A.i>.  1776 
the  existing  economic  conditions,  the  best  available  means 
for  developing  the  new  lands.  But  a  time  had  arrived  when 
a  better  system  of  recruiting  the  population  could  be  intro- 
duced, and  Mr  Wakefield  rightly  attached  great  importance 
to  every  circumstance  that  might  induce  good  citizens  to 
emigrate ;  he  was  anxious  that  they  should  have  full  political 
fireedom  and  abundant  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion*.  Besides  laying  stress  on  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  emigrants,  Mr  Wakefield  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
attracting  capital  to  the  Colonies,  and  the  formation  of  capital 
in  the  Colonies.  The  first  point  of  his  programme,  which 
Government  adopted*,  was  the  proposal  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  making  firee  grants  of  land;  he  urged  that  by 
selling  the  unoccupied  land  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent 
too  great  diffusion,  and  to  form  a  fund  which  might  serve  to 
promote  and  assist  the  emigration  of  selected  labourers  ^ 

The  agitation  which  was  commenced  by  Wakefield  is-fle*«(p<rf 
important  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  against  ^aZfL 
the  indifference  with  which  the  Colonies  had  been  regarded.  yoJ^^^io/ 
The  movement  did  not  make  much  headway  at  once,  but  it  J^**?  ** 
haa  grown  in  strength,  and  given  rise  to  the  intense  en- 
thusiasm for  imperial  development,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Great  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.    Wakefield  did  not 
regard  the  settling  of  new  lands  as  a  mere  relief  to  con- 
gbccion  at  home;  he  believed  that  this  form  of  enterprise 
would  recu^t  on  the  old  country,  so  as  to  insure  still  greater 
prosperity  than  before.    "Colonisation,"  he  insists,  "has  a 
tendency  to  increase  employment  for  capital  and  labour  at 
home.  ♦  ♦  *  The  common  idea  is  that  emigration  of  capital 

^  Anstralian  pablic  opinion  in  1840  appears  to  haye  still  been  diyided  on  the 
qnesUon  whether  it  was  desirable  to  dispense  with  this  method  of  recruiting  the 
labouring  population.    Meriyale,  Ltctvrt%  oft  CoUmUaiion  (1861),  856. 

*  Wakefield,  Art  of  Colonisation,  55. 

*  In  1831  a  new  departure  was  taken  in  the  mother  colony  of  Australia,  as 
Lord  Bipon  instituted  the  system  of  disposing  of  land  1^  public  auction ;  but  the 
practice  of  making  free  grants  was  not  altogether  discontinued  till  1838.  In  1840 
the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commission  was  created,  and  the  rule  was  laid 
down  that  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  the  colony  in  which  the  land  was 
situated.    Jenks,  op,  ciU  62. 

*  Wakefield,  An  of  Colonisation,  44. 
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A.D.  1776  and  people  diminishes  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
^  mother-countiy;  it  has  never  done  so,  it  has  always  increased 

both  population  and  wealth  at  horned**  ^  Every  firesh  im- 
portation  of  food  by  means  of  exporting  more  manu&ctured 
goods  is  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  production,  is  like  an 
acreable  increase  of  our  land ;  and  has  a  tendency  to  abolish 
and  prevent  injurious  competition.  This  was  the  best  aiga- 
ment  for  the  repeal  of  our  com  laws*."  Mr  Mill  re-enfoioed 
a  similar  doctrine.  "  There  needs  be  no  hesitation,"  he  says, 
"  in  affirming  that  colonisation,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  is  the  very  best  affair  of  business  in  which  the  capital 
of  an  old  and  wealthy  country  can  possibly  engage*."  The 
necessity  of  preserving  coaling  stations  and  harbours  for  our 
commerce,  such  as  Vancouver,  has  been  another  motive  which 
has  brought  the  economic  importance  of  distant  possessions 
into  light,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  change  of 
sentiment  on  the  subject. 

The  sense  of  grievance  on  the  part  of  colonists  was 

greatly  reduced,  when  the  wise  policy  of  granting  them 

the  fullest  possible  measure  of  responsible  government  was 

initiated.    The   seventeenth  century  tradition  of  political 

institutions  had  been  perpetuated  in  all  the  Colonies,  and 

the  assemblies  had  had  power  to  harass  but  not  to  control 

and  ttm    the  executive  authority.    The  problem  of  developing  effective 

both  in       administration  by  a  representative  body  was  worked  out  in 

'  Canada  under  circumstances  of  exceptional  difficulty,  from 

the  conflict  of  interest  between  the  two  provinces,  firom  the 

traditions  of  the  French  population  in  Quebec^  and   the 

pretensions  of  the  loyalist  refugees  and  older  colonists  in 

Toronto*.    The  wisdom  and  courage  of  Lord  Durham  did 

much  to  solve  the  difficully  in  Canada;   the  system  he 

established  was  adopted  in  1855,  with  appropriate  modifi- 

and  New     cations,  in  Australia*,  and  through  Mr  Wakefield's  influence 

introduce    i^  New  Zealand  as  well^    The  importance  of  Lord  Durham's 

JJJ^JJJjJ^  achievement  was  very  imperfectly  appreciated  at  the  time; 

1  Wakefield,  AH  of  Colonieatum,  92.  *  lb,  S9. 

*  Prineiplee  of  PoUtxeal  Economy,  Bk.  T.  oh.  zi.  §  14  (People's  editiaii,p.  6»)» 
«  Bonrinot.  Canada  under  British  Bnle,  126.  *  lb.  140. 

•  Jenke,  EisUny  of  the  Australian  Oolomies,  238.  *  lb.  247. 
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but  we  can  see,  as  we  read  his  report,  how  clearly  he  realised  ^^'^^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  North  America 
alone.    "  An  almost  boundless  range  of  the  richest  soil  still 
remains  unsettled,  and  may  be  rendered  available  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.    The  wealth  of  inexhaustible  forests 
of  the  best  timber  in  America^  and  of  extensive  regions  of  the 
most  valuable  minerals,  have  as  yet  been  scarcely  touched. 
Along  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  around  each  island,  and  in 
eveiy  river,  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  and  richest  fisheries 
in  the  world.    The  best  fiiel  and  the  most  abundant  water- 
power  are  available  for  the  coarser  manufeustures,  for  which 
an  easy  and  certain  market  will  be  found.    Trade  with  other 
continents  is  &voured  by  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
safe  and  spacious  harbours ;  long,  deep  and  numerous  rivers, 
and  vast  inland  seas,  supply  the  means  of  easy  intercourse ; 
and  the  structure  of  the  country  generally  affords  the  utmost 
facility  for  every  species  of  communication  by  land.    Un- 
bounded materials  of  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing industry  are  there:  it  depends  upon  the  present 
decision  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  determine  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  to  be  rendered  available.    The  country 
which  has  founded  and  maintained  these  Colonies  at  a  vast 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  may  justly  expect  its  compen- 
sation in  turning  their   unappropriated  resources   to  the 
account  of  its  own  redundant   population;    they  are  the 
rightful  patrimony  of  the  English  people,  the  ample  appanage  in  the  hope 
which  God  and  Nature  have  set  aside  in  the  New  World  for  ^{^^Su^ 
those  whose  lot  has  assigned  them  but  insufficient  portions  ^,V^^*f^  *" 
in  the  Old.    Under  wise  and  free  institutions  these  gresitand 
advantages  may  yet  be  secured  to  your  Majesty's  subjects ;  Ei^i^ 
and  a  connexion  secured  by  the  link  of  kindred  origin,  and  ^^ra^hLt 
mutual  benefits  may  continue  to  bind  to  the  British  Elmpire  '**  ^^^ 
the  ample  territories  of  its  North  American  Provinces,  and 
the  large  and  flourishing  population  by  which  they  will 
assuredly  be  filledV    He  concluded  with  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  prevailing  carelessness.    "  It  is  by  a  sound  sjrstem 
of  colonization  that  we  can  render  these  extensive  regions 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  people.    The  mis- 

^  Beporta,  1889,  xvn.  7. 
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AJ).  1776  management  by  which  the  resoarces  of  our  Colonies  have 
""  '  hitherto  been  wasted,  has,  I  know,  produced  in  the  public 
mind  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  regard  them  as  mere 
sources  of  corruption  and  loss,  and  to  entertain,  with  too 
much  complacency,  the  idea  of  abandoning  them  as  useless. 
I  cannot  participate  in  the  notion  that  it  is  the  part  either 
of  prudence  or  of  honour  to  abandon  our  countiymen,  when 
our  government  of  them  has  plunged  them  into  disorder,  at 
our  territory,  when  we  discover  that  we  have  not  turned  it 
to  proper  account.  The  experiment  of  keeping  Colonies  and 
governing  them  well  ought  at  least  to  have  a  trial,  ere  we 
abandon  for  ever  the  vast  dominion  which  might  supply  the 
wants  of  our  surplus  population,  and  raise  up  millions  of  fresh 
consumers  of  our  manu&ctures,  and  producers  of  a  supply 
for  our  wants  V 

1  BqH>rtM,  I8S9,  xm.  118. 
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281.    The  story  of  the  growth  of  English  Industry  and  The  treat- 
Commerce  has  not  come  to  an  end ;   and  no  narrator  can  rweiu 
pretend  to  follow  it  to  the  close ;  he  is  forced  to  choose  some  kUta!^*o/ 
point  at  which  he  thinks  it  convenient  to  break  off  the^'V^'*^ 
thread.     There  are  many  reasons  why  it  seems  wise  to  the 
present  writer  not  to  attempt  to  enter  on  the  recent  economic 
history  of  the  country,  or  to  delineate  the  course  of  affairs 
since  1850._At  that  period  the  abandonment  of  Mercantilism 
hacL  become  complete,  and  the  reaction  against  Laissez  Faire 
had  begun  to  make  itself  clearly  felt,  so  &r  as  the  regulation 
of  industry  and  of  internal  transport  are  concerm 


'he  trea^eht  of  recent  history  would  necessarily  hepruents 
different  from  that  which  has  been  attempted  in  dealing  difficuUieM^ 
with  the  affairs  of  other  days.  Contemporaries  enjoy  an 
admirable  position  for  chronicling  events  and  putting  on 
record  vivid  descriptions  of  passing  occurrences,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  better  fitted  than  those  who  look  on  from 
a  distance,  to  analyse  the  conditions  which  have  brought 
about  a  change.  Since  economic  causes  do  not  lie  on  the 
smfEkce,  there  is  all  the  more  danger  that  men  may  fail  to 
appreciate  the  really  important  forces  that  are  at  work  in 
their  generation.  It  does  not  come  easy  to  everyone  to  hold 
himself  severely  aloof  frx)m  the  interests  and  sentiments  of 
his  own  day,  so  that  he  can  hope  to  form  the  dispassionate 
judgment  which  is  possible  in  tracing  the  course  of  affairs  in 
bygone  times.  The  financial  and  economic  history  of  England, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
personal  influence  of  Cobden's  most  notable  disciple.  Men, 
who  have  felt  the  magnetic  attraction  which  Mr  Gladstone 
exercised,  are  hardly  fitted  to  judge  how  &r  the  extraordinary 
development  of  particular  sides  of  economic  life,  which  took 

a*  55 
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place  under  the  fiscal  and  legislative  measures  he  carried,  has 
been  altogether  wholesome.  It  will  be  for  future  ages  to 
decide  whether  he  was  the  wisest  of  democratic  leaders, 
or  the  greatest  of  unconscious  charlatans. 

Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  apply  the  method  which  has 
been  pursued  throughout  the  foregoing  pages,  in  tracing  the 
fortunes  of  the  English  people  for  nineteen  hundred  yeais^ 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  growth  of  the  last  half- 
century.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this  book  to  co-ordinate 
the  story  of  economic  life  with  that  of  political  development, 
and  to  bring  out  the  relations  between  the  two.  In  each 
era  political  aims  have  affected  the  direction  and  manner  of 
economic  growth ;  the  stoiy  of  material  development  is  only 
intelligible,  when  the  underlying  sentiments  and  objects  are 
clearly  understood.  But  with  the  &I1  of  the  Mercantile  System, 
the  power  of  the  English  realm,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which 
was  for  centuries  the  determining  factor  in  shaping  the 
economic  growth  of  the  country,  has  ceased  to  be  treated  as 
an  adequate,  &r  less  as  an  exclusive  object  of  consideration. 
There  is  a  far  wider  outlook  before  us  in  discussing  the 
economic  policy  of  the  realm,  and  we  have  hardly  yet 
focussed  our  view  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  may  most 
wisely  try  to  move.  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  great 
communities  and  dependencies  beyond  the  sea,  both  as  re- 
gards our  political  institutions,  our  naval  and  military  ex- 
penditure, and  our  material  prosperity.  Not  till  the  new 
forms,  which  the  life  of  the  British  Empire  is  assuming  under 
our  very  eyes,  are  more  clearly  defined,  will  it  be  possible  to 
trace  the  process  of  economic  readjustment  which  has  been 
involved  in  attempting  to  meet  these  new  requirements. 
Political  and  economic  fiv^tors  react  upon  one  another;  the 
doctrine  oilaxasezfaire  has  vanquished  the  narrower  national- 
ism of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  but  has 
it  said  the  last  word  in  regard  to  our  mercantile  relations 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  ?  We  have  discarded  this  doctrine, 
deliberately  and  finally,  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  in- 
dustrial life,  and  the  management  of  traffic  within  Great 
Britain.    Who  shall  say  what  the  issue  will  be  when  the 


1  B.C.  56  to  A.D.  1850. 
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question  of  its  continued  applicability  to  English  commerce 
is  once  &irly  raised^? 

The  entire  abandonment  of  national  commercial  regula- 
tion, either  through  Navigation  Laws  or  by  means  of  tariff, 
was  an  ideal  which  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  many 
writers  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuric*    Sir  John  Laissez 
Sinclair  held  very  decided  vleWs  on  the  subject.    "  It  is  commerce 
unnecessary/'  he  wrote  in   advocating  a   general  colonial  ^accept- 
emancipation,  "  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  Europe  in  ^^  2? 
freneral  would  receive  were  such  an  important  alteration  to  indivi- 

1  1  •         t  .  .  J.  f   Ai  duals,  both 

take  place  m  the  situation  and  curcumstances  of  the  most  in  England 
fertile  and  valuable  provinces  which  the  world  contains.  My 
breast  glows  at  the  idea  that  a  time  may  possibly  soon  arrive 
when  the  ships  of  Denmark,  of  Sweden,  and  of  Russia,  of 
Holland,  of  Austria,  of  France  itself,  and  of  Great  Britain 
shaU  no  longer  be  debarred  from  saiUng  to  the  coasts  of  ChiU 
and  of  Peru,  or  be  precluded  by  any  proud  monopolist  fipom 
exchanging  the  commodities  of  Europe  for  the  riches  of 
America ;  and  when  every  state,  in  proportion  to  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  and  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  may  be 
certain  of  procuring  all  the  necessaries  and  the  conveniences 
of  Ufe.  With  such  a  new  and  extensive  field  opened  to  the 
exertions  of  mankind,  what  discoveries  might  not  be  expected, 
what  talents  might  not  break  forth,  to  what  a  height  would 
not  every  art  and  science  be  carried  ?  The  mind  of  a  philan* 
thropist  need  not  be  overpowered  with  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  ideas  which  present  themselves  to  his  view, 
when  he  can  figure,  for  a  moment,  mankind  united  together 
by  mutual  interest,  and  bound  by  the  ties  of  commercial 
intercourse  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of  the  species  V 
It  seemed  to  many  people,  however,  that  the  best  chance  of 
realising  this  ideal  was  in  a  new  country,  where  there  was 
less  respect  for  a  traditional  policy  or  for  vested  interests, 
and  many  economists  looked  hopefully  to  the  United  States  ^  . 
to  be  the  pioneer  of  Free  Trade.  Jefferson,  who  was  much 
influenced  by  French  writers,  expressed  himself  decidedly  on 

1  Mr  Chamberlain's  speech  on  May  15,  1903,  marks  an  epoch,  as  it  recognised 
the  necessity  of  bringing  oar  economic  policy  into  accord  with  Imperial  ideas. 
«  Sinclair's  HUtory  of  the  Public  JSevenue,  XL  105. 
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the  sabject.  ''I  think/'  he  wrote  in  1785  to  John  Adams, 
whose  views,  like  those  of  Franklin,  were  in  close  accord  with 
his  own,  "  all  the  world  would  gain  by  setting  commerce  at 
perfect  liberty  ^^  But  events  proved  too  strong  for  the 
yoimg  RepubUa  Both  France  and  England  were  anxious  to 
maintain  their  own  commercial  systems,  and  though  it  was 
possible  to  adjust  trade  di£Ferences  with  France",  the  English 
shipowners  were  unwilling  that  the  Americans  should  com- 
pete with  them  on  even  terms  in  any  branch  of  trade*.  Had 
the  Bill*  which  Pitt  drafted  in  1783  been  adopted,  America 
might  have  grown  up  as  a  Free  Trade  state,  but  Fox  and  his 
supporters'  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  exclusive  policy  of 
the  Navigation  Act.  American  statesmen  had  reason  to  fear 
that  their  nascent  commerce  would  be  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  thus  came  about  that,  under  English  influence, 
the  inclinations  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  America  w^e 
modified* ;  the  transatlantic  Republic,  which  adopted  internal 
freedom  of  commerce  and  industry  with  enthusiasm,  did  not 
rely  on  the  new  principles  for  foreign  trade,  but  set  herself  to 
carry  on  the  old  nationalist  tradition  in  the  New  World 
The  ideal  of  perfectly  fr^e  commercial  intercommunication 
oiui  roused  was  not  abandoned,  however ;  it  took  a  hold  of  the  imagina- 
^Atf^afln  tiojiB  of  the  Englishmen  who  agitated  against  the  high  pro- 
^'^^wenu  *®ctive  duties  on  com,  which  pressed  so  severely  after  1815 
ofthe  Cam  on  the  manufacturers  and  the  poor.  The  principles  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  were  so  clear  that  anyone  who  opposed 
them  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  selfish  prejudices  rather  than 
by  any  reasonable  objection.  The  Free  Traders  were  con- 
vinced that  if  England  took  the  bold  course,  and  abandoned 
her  merely  nationalist  system,  all  other  countries  would  be 
inspired  by  her  exampla  The  national  prosperity  of  England 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  1846,  &r  beyond  the 

^  Bandolph,  Memoin,  Correapondmce^  etc.  of  Thamae  Jeffertm^  i.  S64.  Ob 
political  groimdB  Jefferson  would  have  preferred  that  American  citiaena  shoidd 
keep  to  mral  pnrsnita  and  not  deyelop  commerce,  or  manufacturing.  Tucker, 
Life  of  Jeffenon^  i.  200,  also  Notes  on  Ftr^t'nta,  275. 

*  HcMaster  in  Cambridge  Modem  Hietory,  vn.  823.  *  See  p.  674  abo\-eL 

*  Conunona  Journals^  xzux.  239 ;  Leone  Levi,  op.  eit.  67. 

s  Compare  Disraeli's  speech  in  8  Hansard  Lzn.,  Feb.  14, 1843. 
>  Austin,  Soundneee  of  the  policy  of  protecting  dowustic  Manmfacttvea,  1S17. 
Hamilton,  Report  on  Manufacturee,  pp.  4,  81. 
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expectations  of  those  who  advocated  a  change  in  our  fiscal 
policy — ^but  there  is  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  other  hut  their 
peoples  to  follow  the  line  we  have  pursued.    Indeed,  the  ^^aa  to 
attitude  of  a  country,  which  poses  as  a  great  example  to^^^J^ 
other  nations,  is  not  necessarily  attractive.   It  is  less  likely  to  ««««>«• 
call  forth  enthusiastic  imitation  than  to  give  rise  to  carping  been 
criticism.     The  expectations  of  Cobden  have  been  falsified*, 
other  nations  are  inclined  to  imitate  the  steps  by  which 
England   attained    to    greatness,  and  to  try  to  build   up 
a  commercial  and  industrial  system  by  the  protectionist 
methods  she  pursued  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  rather  than  to  take  over  her  recent  policy  ready 
made.    It  may.be  pointed  out  with  truth  that  the  system  of 
unfettered  intercourse  was  opportune  for  England,  because 
she    had    reached  a  particular   phase   of   development   as 
an   industrial   nation,  but  that    it  is  not   equally  advan- 
tageous to  countries  in  which  the  economic  system  is  less 
advanced*.    The   Free  Traders  made  the  error  which  was 
so  common  among  the  economists  of  the  day',  and  based  on 
the  particular  conditions  of  England,  a  maxim  which  they 
regarded  as  of  universal  validity.     Cobden  had  no  scruple 
in  separating  himself  from  the  thorough-going  Free  Traders* 
and  fidling  back  upon  a  sjrstem  of  commercial  treaties  in 
1860.   But  his  anticipations  as  to  the  collapse  of  protectionism 
in  France*  have  not  been  realised ;  the  network  of  treaties 
which  was  firamed,  has  not  secured  a  gradual  advance  towards 
universal  Free  Trade*.   The  rise  of  national  enthusiasms,  both 
on  continental  Europe  and  in  America,  has  had  its  natural 
result  in  kindling  an  increased  desire  for  national  economic 
life ;  and  England  has  bereft  herself  of  the  means  of  bargain- 
ing' with  any  foreign  country,  so  as  to  make  better  terms 
for  the  admission  of   her  goods.     A  modification  of  onr  it  may  he 
fiscal  system,  which  would  enable  us  to  oflTer  fi:ee  import  ^^^ 
for  the  com  of  Canada,  India,  Australia,  and  other  parts  of  the  la^^"' 
Empire,  would  secure  us  an  ample  food  supply ;  we  would  J?*^. 
then  be  able  to  impose  duties  on  the  goods  imported  fi'om  qf^ecunng 
countries  which  endeavour  to  exclude  our  manufactures ;  euppty, 

1  Cobden,  15  Jan.  1846 :  Speeches,  i.  860. 

*  List,  National  Political  Beonomy,  186. 

*  See  above,  p.  740. 

«  Morley,  Cobden,  n.  888.  <  Ih.  n.  246.  *  Ih.u.  843. 

"*  Fucht,  The  Trade  Policy  qf  Oreat  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  zziz.  201. 
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and  thus  have  a  prospect  of  either  obtaiTiing  a  revenii^ 
or  of  inducing  our  neighbours  to  give  us  better  terms. 
It  seems  as  if  a  time  were  coming  when  it  would  only  be 
by  specific  agreement  that  we  shall  have  access  to  markets  in 
which  to  dispose  of  the  wares  with  which  we  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  of  industrial  activity.  The  impositioD 
of  retaliatory  tariffs  on  protectionist  countries  may  be  forced 
upon  us  as  the  only  means  of  strengthening  our  busrness 
connection^  with  the  great  self-governing  colonies,  and  of 
thus  securing  the  command  of  supplies  of  food  and  raw 
materials.  It  is  possible  that  England  would  by  this  means 
not  only  ward  off  the  dangers  which  threaten  her  v^ 
existence,  but  enter  on  a  path  by  which. the  completest 
economic  co-operation  between  the  distant  regions  which 
form  parts  of  the  Empire  may  be  most  quickly  and  easily 
realised. 

The  persuasive  force  of  economic  principles  becomesgreater 
when  concrete  instances,  which  affect  immediate  interests,  can 
be  adduced  in  supporting  them.  The  manu&cturers  in  1846 
realised  that  by  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  and  the  admission 
of  foreign  cereals,  the  demand  for  our  manufiatctures  would  be 
enormously  increased*.  They  had  such  a  belief  in  the  su- 
periority of  our  methods  of  production,  and  the  eagerness  of 
foreigners  to  buy  on  the  cheapest  terms,  that  they  could  not 
conceive  that  any  market  which  was  once  open  to  our  goods 
would  ever  be  deliberately  closed  against  us.  Circumstances 
have  so  &r  changed,  and  our  industrial  rivals  have  so  &r 
developed  in  efficiency  and  in  commercial  influence,  that  the 
question  is  forced  upon  public  attention  whether  it  is  prudent 
for  us  to  continue  to  trust  entirely  to  laiasez /aire,  or  whether 
we  are  not  compelled  to  take  active  measures  to  retain  and 
extend  the  market  for  our  goods.  Under  changed  conditions 
there  may  be  a  new  reading  of  the  Whig  commercial  tradition, 

^  Snch  retaliation  is  quite  different  in  economic  eharaoter  from  any  scheme  for 
reTerting  to  the  protection  of  home  indnstries,  as  it  was  in  Togue  in  the  eighteenth 
oentnxy,  or  is  maintained  in  any  country  which  regulates  economic  life  on  a  etrietlj 
National  hasis.  HnskisBon  attempted  to  modify  our  tariflB  in  sndh  a  fashion  as  to 
create  new  ties  of  conmion  interests  throoghont  the  Empire,  hot  his  plan  wooU 
not  be  applicable  to  present  conditions.  {CitDmagham,  Wisdom  of  the  Wise,  60.)  The 
scheme  for  an  Imperial  ZoUyerein  is  diseossed  sympathetically  by  Lord  Elgin,  who 
regarded  it  as  no  longer  practicable.  Letters  and  Jomnuds,  61.  Bnt  it  m«y  atSl 
be  possible  to  introduce  particular  measures  that  benefit  the  mother-oonntiy  and 
some  particular  colony  too,  without  attempting  to  impose  one  system  on  all  fihs 
members  of  the  Empire.  >  Morl^,  op.  eii,  z.  lU. 
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which  insisted  on  the  advisability  of  managing  trade  so  that 
it  mieht  react  on  home  industry*.  Our  manu&cturers  may  ♦»  •^♦««»- 
recognise  that  some  leverage  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  secure  an  industry, 
open  door  for  the  sale  of  our  goods.  A  duty  on  the  com  im- 
ported from  countries  which  tax  our  manufiactures  heavily 
would  be  the  most  obvious  mode  of  bringing  pressure  upon 
customers  who  look  to  us  for  the  sale  of  their  products.  In 
80  &r  as  such  duties  yielded  a  revenue,  they  would  be  in  and  wUh 

t3»£  Tom 

accordance  with  the  fiscal  tradition  of  the  Tories^  which  has  traditiSn 
always  &voured  schemes  for  placing  the  burden  of  taxation  *^^una 
on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible,  instead  of  concentratincr  it  on  ^^f,  ^^of^ 
a  single  class.   A  modification  of  our  fiscal  policy,  which  shall 
bring  it  into  accord  with  the  fundamental  economic  views  of 
each  of  the  historic  parties,  and  shall  render  it  more  accept- 
able to  the  developing  British  colonies,  may  not  occur  imme- 
diately; but  many  circumstances  are  tending  in  that  direction*. 

282.    The  trend  of  events  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  Beeetu 
particularly  difficult  to  interpret  because  the  half  century  has  ^iHu^  a 
been  one  of  such  rapid  changes.    In  this  it  is  comparable  ^^,^ 
with  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  rather  than^/^^  ^. 

...  .  sueteenth 

With  any  other  period.    The  &cihties  of  transport,  which  had  cefUtnry, 
been  iatroduced  during  the  preceding  decades,  have  been 
rapidly  developed,  and  cosmopoUtan  oiganisation  of  inter- 
course is  beginning  to  show  itself    The  importance  to  the 
whole  world  of  a  postal  and  telegraphic  service  is  clearly 
felt^  and  the  primacy  of  cosmopolitan  over  territorial  interests 
is  recognised,  in  the  denationalisation  of  certain  great  water- 
ways, such  as  the  line  of  lakes  in  North  America,  and  the 
Suez  Canal ;  there  is  a  curious  contrast  with  the  mediaeval 
demarcation  of  marine  spheres  of  influence,  or  the  seventeenth 
century  claims  of  the  English  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Seas. 
Attempts  to  secure  cosmopolitan  agreement  as  to  the  standard  in  the  tub- 
of  value  show  a  new  desire  among  the  peoples  of  mankind  to  a  new  basts 
meet  the  common  convenience^     The  days  of  the  supremacy '^^nomie 
of  the  nation  as  the  unit  for  economic  regulation  seem  to  be  J|J^?***' 
passing  away,  as  civic  economic  institutions  and  intermunicipal 
commerce  have  been  merged,  but  not  lost  in  national  economic 

^  See  p.  457  aboTO.  *  See  p.  600  abore. 

>  Fachs,  Die  HandelspoUtih  Englands  (1893),  p.  812. 

*  Wells,  Beeent  Economic  Changes,  82. 

s  Canningham,  Western  Oivilisation,  xx.  264. 
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life.  Cosmopolitanism  has  hitherto  failed  to  sappress  the 
national  'will  to  live';  indeed,  there  has  been  a  firesh  develop- 
ment of  patriotic  sentiment  in  new  lands^  as  well  as  in  the 
old  world,  bat  it  need  not  necessarily  express  itself  in  inter- 
national and  inter-racial  competition  all  over  the  world 
Patriotic  traditions  and  aspirations  may  have  fiill  scope 
in  nationalities,  which  are  yet  federated,  for  common  political 
action  and  conscious  economic  co-operation,  in  one  great 
Empire. 

The  rapidity  of  change  has  also  been  stimulated  by  the 

success  which  has  attended  gold-mining  during  the  last  half- 

^nthe        century.    The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1849  and 

at^du-      the  working   of  the  Australian  diggings   in   1851   added 

goidaad     immensely  to  the  world's  stock  of  gold.    This  has  been  esti- 

•i^^         mated  as  £560,000,000  in  1848,  while  it  is  believed  that  no 

less  than  £240,000,000  had  been  added  before  the  close  of  1860 

— or  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent*.     The  effects  of  the 

opening  up  of  these  sources  of  supply  have  been  many  and 

&r-reaching.     The  most  obvious  has  been  a  rapid  fisdl  in  the 

value  of  gold,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  rapid  rise  in  prices  in 

England,  since  gold  is  now  the  standard  of  valua     We  have 

very  full  records  of  the  prices  of  commodities  of  all  sorts  for 

the  period  1845 — 50,  before  the  influence  of  the  newly  dis- 

onprictt     covered  gold  was  felt;  and  we  see  that  in  1853  general  prices 

ranged  11*3  per  cent,  higher,  and  that  the  increase  went  on 

till,  in  1857,  there  had  been  a  rise  of  no  less  than  28*8  per 

cent,  on  the  prices  for  the  quinquennial  period  which  closed 

in  1850'*     The  changes  in  prices  have  been  accompanied  by 

variations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals; 

from  1850  till  1870  gold  slightly  depreciated  relatively  to 

silver ;  though  this  has  been  obscured  in  retrospect  by  the  still 

greater  changes  of  an  opposite  kind  which  occurred  through 

and  ork  the  the  Opening  up  of  the  silver  mines  in  Nevada,  and  the  new 

value  of  the  demands  for  gold  which  were  set  in  motion  by  the  alteration 

Seai^      ^f  *^®  German  monetary  system  in  1872,  when  gold  was 

adopted  in  place  of  a  standard  that  had  been  practically 

bi-metallic.     The  corresponding  movements,  in  the  sixteenth 

and  seventeenth  centuries,  resulted  in  a  difference  of  the  rating 

of  gold  in  different  countries,  all  of  which  were  chiefly  silver- 

^  B.  C.  Jebb,  Studies  in  Colonial  Kationalifm,  1. 
■  JeTons,  Investigation*  in  Currency  and  Finance  65. 
'  JercniB,  Ih.  47.    Seo  Append.  G. 
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tudng;  in  recent  years  it  has  brought  about  a  marked 
cleavage  between  the  gold-using  and  the  silver-using  coun- 
tries. The  financial  and  commercial  relations  between  England 
and  India  have  been  altered ;  Indian  production,  both  of  raw 
products  and  textiles,  has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  silver 
prices  which  could  be  obtained  in  gold-using  countries,  and 
in  England  the  agricultural  interest  appears  to  have  been 
depressed  by  the  importation  of  grain  ripened  in  a  silver- 
using  countiyS  while  English  manufactures  cannot  be  so 
profitably  exported  to  the  silver  areas^  The  remarkable 
development  of  trade,  fix)m  1850  to  1874,  appears  to  be 
directly  connected  with  the  rise  of  prices  which  followed  the 
discoveries  of  gold',  while  the  subsequent  depression  is  equally 
clearly  connected  with  the  dislocation  which  has  been  due 
to  the  fisJl  in  the  value  of  silver  relatively  to  gold^  The 
material  prosperity  of  England  is  dependent  on  trade,  and 
the  main  influences  which  have  affected  her  industrial  and 
agricultural  life  during  the  last  half-century  have  originated 
in  events  which  occurred  ia  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

The  parallel,  between  the  period  which  followed  the  **«  f^  . 
discovery  of  the  New  World  and  the  last  half-century,  holds /or  the 
good,  not  only  in  regard  to  prices,  but  in  other  wajrs  as  well,  ■§^^^to?; 
There  has  been  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  the  forma- 
tion of  capital ;  and  the  new  means  of  communication  which 
have  been  opened  up,  have  made  it  possible  for  enterprising 
men  to  invest  it,  in  developing  the  resources  and  industry  of 
any  part  of  the  globe.    In  the  sixteenth  century  England 
was  a  backward  country,  and  capitalists  seeking  for  invest- 
ments looked  towards  it  from  all  the  continental  monetary 
centres.    During  the  last  half-centuiy  London  has  been  the 
dty  in  which  financial  business  has  been  chiefly  concentrated, 
and  EngUsh  capital  has  flowed  out  to  engage  in  industrial 
and  commercial  and  engineering  undertakings  in  our  colonies, 
in  foreign  countries,  and  in  uncivilised  lands. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  parallel  holds  good ; 
the  addition  which  accrued  to  the  world's  bullion — stimulating 

1  R^ort  of  GM  and  SUver  Commiuum,  in  B^ports,  1888,  zlt.  831. 

s  Bowley,  England's  Foreign  Trade,  98. 

*  Nicholson,  Monojf  and  Monetary  ProNenu,  180. 

«  LL  Price,  Money  and  iu  Relation  to  Frieee,  181. 
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as  it  did  the  induBtiy  and  commeroe  of  the  time — appears  to 
have  produced  a  general  difEused  increase  of  comfort,  in 
England  at  all  events,  but  it  certainly  led  to  the  accumulation 
1*^.  of  \Brge  fortunes.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  sixteenth 
o/ffreat  and  Seventeenth  centuries;  the  moneyed  class  rose  in  im- 
'  portance ;  there  was  a  steady  trend  of  new  men,  who  had 
been  successful  in  the  City,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  landed 
gentry ;  but  the  merchants  and  financiers  continued  to  grow 
in  wealth  and  power.  The  formers  of  the  taxes  under 
Charles  L,  the  goldsmiths  in  the  Restoration  period,  and  the 
company  promoters  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  were  men 
who  often  rose  firom  small  beginnings  to  be  the  possessors  of 
large  fortunes.  The  new  accession  of  wealth  during  the  last 
lialf-oentury  has  brought  about  an  improved  standard  of 
comfort  among  the  working  classes  generally^  and  among 
the  middle  classes,  and  modem  conditions  have  also  afforded 
opportunities  for  the  accumulation  of  unprecedented  fortunes 
in  business.  The  poor  are  not  growing  poorer,  but  the  very 
rich  are  becoming  much  richer.  There  were  not  a  few 
complaints  of  the  disintegrating  influence  which  the  absentee 
landlords  and  new  men  exercised  in  Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
times,  and  the  millioimaire  of  the  present  day  also  seems  to 
find  it  di£Scult  to  choose,  among  the  various  continents,  the 
one  in  which  he  prefers  to  make  his  headquarters,  to  discern 
his  duty  to  his  neighbours  there,  and  to  do  it. 
(uid  in  The  rise  of  individuals  to  great  wealth,  in  the  seventeenth 

htuine^t  ccntuiy,  was  associated  with  changes  in  the  methods  of 
uSnT^  business  organisation.  The  civic  and  municipal  gilds  had 
&llen  into  decay,  and  the  companies,  which  strove  to  carry  on 
a  regulated  trade  on  national  lines,  &iled  to  justify  their 
existence.  Commerce  came  to  be  conducted  on  new  principles* 
and  each  individual  was  free  to  push  his  business  as  best  he 
could ;  or  it  was  handed  over  to  joint-stock  companies  which 
enjoyed  large  concessions  and  judicial  and  military  status. 
The  whole  of  the  elaborate  system,  by  which  efforts  had  been 
made  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  secure  and  enforce  good  order  in 
commercial  transactions,  or  in  industrial  life,  broke  down  utterly 
and  for  ever.  Free  competition  triumphed  over  the  methods 
of  careful  organisation,  and  the  right  to  freedom  in  bargaining, 

^  Giffen,  Suayt  in  Finance^  Second  Series,  405 
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wbich  had  been  traditionallj  maintained  outside  municipal 
boundaries,  asserted  itself  in  the  seventeenth  century.    In 
recent  years  there  have  been  similar  changes;   the  com- 
petition of  comparatively  small  capitalists  with  one  another 
can  no  longer  be  assumed ;  immense  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  way  of  organising  business  management,  so  as  to 
control  the  whole  process  of  production  in  some  great  depart- 
ment of  industry.    The  growth  of  trusts  in  America,  which 
are  profoundly  affecting  English  industry,  both  by  their 
example  and  by  the  competition  they  carry  on,  is  in  many 
ways  alien  to  English  commercial  tradition.    The  sentiment 
in  &vour  of  publicity  in  transactions,  and  the  competition  of 
buyers  and  sellers  in  a  market,  has  never  obtained  such  a 
hold  in  America  as  it  had  in  English  life.    The  mediaeval 
dislike  of  forestalling  and  regrating— of  private  bargaining 
outside   the   market — never   seems    to    have   crossed   the 
Atlantic ;  and  there  has  in  consequence  been  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  organising  systems  of  control,  which  embrace  the 
production  of  the  material  for  some  manu&cture  and  the 
distribution  of  the  product  by  retailing  ctgents.    It  is  not 
possible  for  all  the  buyers  and  sellers,  who  are  practically 
interested  in  transactions  in  some  class  of  goods,  to  meet  on 
the  same  spot ;  the  old  methods  of  securing  publicity  are  in- 
applicable ;  "  common  estimation  "  can  no  longer  be  discerned 
firom  the  higgling  of  the  market.    The  fiMulities  for  transport  which  Aom 
are  so  great,  that  buyers  of  the  produce  of  Virginia  or^totea 
Califomia  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  globe.    The  postal  JjLwttp* 
service  and  the  electric  telegraph  bring  buyers  and  sellers  *y*^^ 
firom  distant  regions  into  communication ;  while  they  help  to 
diffuse  information  publicly  through  the  newspapers,  they 
have  a  still  greater  effect  in  giving  extraordinary  facilities  for 
private  communication.    Since  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
business  became  a  matter  of  private  enterprise,  it  hajs  tended 
more  and  more  to  take  a  speculative  character.     Reliable 
private  information  and  judicious  forecasts  of  probable  changes 
are  the  chief  elements  in  planning  and  carrying  through  a 
successful  deal.     The  methods,  which  are  appropriate  for 
transactions  involving  considerations  of  world-wide  supply 
and  demand,  are  completely  different  from  those  which  were 
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in  vogue  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  competdtdon  of  small 
capitalists,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  country,  is  being 
rapidly  superseded  as  the  determining  &ctor  in  price;  a 
revolution  is  occurring,  similar  to  that  by  which  private 
enterprise  ousted  civic  regulation  and  well-ordered  trada  In 
every  particular,  the  transition  which  has  been  recently 
taking  place  corresponds  to  the  changes  which  occurred  after 
the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  New  World,  save 
that,  in  modem  times,  the  movements  are  more  rapid  and 
more  widespread  in  their  effects. 

283.  The  parallel  between  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  with  which  this  volume  opened,  and 
those  of  recent  times  in  England  is  clear  enough ;  but  there 
are  differences  which  are  well  worth  noting.  The  object 
which  Lord  Burleigh  and  many  succeeding  generations  of 
statesmen  kept  steadily  before  them  was  that  of  building  up 
English  power  and  prestige.  They  were  determined  that  the 
nation  should  be  free,  economically  and  politically,  to  live  her 
own  life,  and  work  out  her  destiny  in  the  world  for  herself, 
uncontrolled  by  the  Pope,  or  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers.  Their  whole  scheme  of  industrial  and  commercial  life 
was  devised  with  a  view  of  fostering  the  elements  that  made 
for  national  power.  Adam  Smith  and  the  classical  economists 
did  not  really  abandon  this  point  of  view ;  they  only  insisted 
on  a  new  means  of  obtaining  the  recognised  end  of  political 
economy,  as  they  understood  it.  They  pointed  out  that 
wealth  of  any  kind  was  the  source  of  power,  and  that  la/Uses 
/aire  principles  were  &vourable  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
wealth,  both  individual  and  national,  and  therefore  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  nation.  The  change,  which  occurred 
in  nineteenth  century  opinion,  was  somewhat  deeper;  it 
depended  on  new  views,  not  of  the  means  to  be  used,  but  of 
the  end  to  be  pursued.  The  welfare  of  the  people  committed 
to  their  charge  was  not  left  out  of  account,  or  forgotten,  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  period,  but  their 
chief  care  was  for  national  power ;  in  the  last  half  centuiy, 
national  power  and  prestige  still  kindle  the  keenest  e&-.^ 
thusiasm,  but  the  main  thought  and  effort  of  public  men  is 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
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the  people.  There  has  been  a  conscious  effort  to  preserve  m  concen- 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  in  all  its  various  aspects,  and  the  Welfare 
a  tendency  to  disparage  the  ambition  for  national  power  ;^^, 
this  finds  its  fullest  expression  in  Socialism,  but  it  has 
influenced  public  opinion  in  many  ways,  and  affected  govem- 
inental  action.  There  has  at  least  been  a  noticeable  change 
in  the  stress  laid  on  these  different  objects.  In  1850 
England  had  consciously  discarded  the  old  scheme  for  foster- 
ing the  various  &ctor8  of  national  power,  but  assiduous 
thought  has  been  constantly  given  to  the  elements  which 
go  to  constitute  human  wel&re,  and  to  the  best  means  of 
attaining  them  either  by  State  action  or  associated  effort.  It 
has  been  possible  to  trace  the  influence  of  philanthropic 
sentiment  in  checking  abuses  of  many  kinds,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  delineate  with  any  precision  the  positive  conception 
of  welfare  on  which  it  has  been  based.  We  are  forced  to 
separate  it  from  the  ideals  of  religion  altogether,  though 
these  may  do  much  to  mould  the  personal  attitude  towards 
social  duty^  Beligious  nlbtives  have  done  and  may  do  much 
to  stimulate  to  philanthropic  action ;  but  the  aims  which  are 
comprised  in  the  current  ideals  of  welfiekre  are  purely  mundane. 
They  cannot  be  universal,  similar  for  all  human  beings  alike, 
but  must  be  adapted  to  the  temperament  and  conditions  of 
different  races ;  they  cannot  be  eternal,  since  they  concentrate 
attention  on  earthly  existence.  They  offer  a  practical  aim,  ««<*«*« 
which  is  attractive  to  many  whose  enthusiasm  is  not  kindled /or  rea/- 
by  ideal  objects.  Among  the  conditions  of  welfare  in  human  "*^*  * 
life,  a  supply  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  occupies 
a  large  place;  the  increase  of  material  goods  affords  the 
possibility  of  leisure,  and  freedom  from  constant  drudgery; 
these  are  conditions  without  which  high  national  attainment 
in  literature  or  science  or  art  do  not  seem  to  be  possible. 
Hence  the  classical  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  and 
his  successors  has  a  permanent  importance ;  the  causes  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  the  increase  of  physical  resources,  and  of 

1  On  the  different  attitude  taken  to  work — as  a  matter  of  expediency  or  of 
duty-— eee  Guuningham,  Qcepel  of  Workj  p.  64.  The  influence  of  religion  is  treated 
more  generally  by  Professor  Nicholson  in  his  excellent  chapter  on  the  Bdaiion  of 
PoUHcxU  Economy  to  Morality  and  Chrtstiamty,  in  Frinciplee,  nx.  427.  See  also 
Cnnningham,  Modem  OwUieationt  189. 
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national  prosperity  have  an  abiding  interest  Bat  it  in 
important  to  remember  that  the  Science  of  Political  Economy, 
as  they  formulated  it,  only  deab  with  one  aspect  of  human 
life, — or  with  the  material  and  physical  conditions  of  exist- 
ence and  progress,  rather  than  with  life  itself^.  These  con- 
stitute a  very  important  aspect ;  and  they  are  very  di£Bcalt  to 
deal  with,  as  the  severance  between  private  and  public  in- 
terest, or  the  divergence  of  temporarily  conflicting  interests, 
is  more  marked  in  this  connection  than  in  the  other  elements 
of  welfiue.  The  interests  of  landed  and  moneyed  men,  or  of 
capital  and  labour,  or  of  an  old  and  an  undeveloped  country, 
often  are  distinct,  and  the  chief  problem  of  modem  political 
life  is  to  prevent  any  one  interest  from  becoming  dominant 
and  allowing  itself  to  pursue  its  own  advantage  in  disregard 
of  the  common  weaL 

Since  1832,  when  England  became  consciously  demo* 
^aeewtefar  cratic,  and  Still  more  since  1874,  when  the  new  principles 
^itJiSon  ^^^  more  thoroughly  applied,  the  physical  well-being  of 
labour  has  been  kept  very  prominently  in  view  by  English 
legislators  and  administrators.  Political  power  rests  with 
to  the  the  working  classes,  and  they  may  possibly  use  it  so  as  to 
ff^  bunien  the  owne™  of  property  unduly,  and  prevent  the 
**   ^       formation  of  capital,  or  so  as  to  harass  employers  in  the 


40  a§to 
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^  An  attempt  has  been  made  bj  Jerona  and  his  foUowen  to  rerolntioniss 
Political  Economy  and  to  recast  it  in  a  form  in  which  it  appears  to  offer  a  seientiiio 
account  of  Human  Welfare.  They  start  from  the  conception,  which  Adam  Smith 
discarded,  of  valne-in-ase,  instead  of  ralne-in-exchange,  and  explain  transactions 
in  terms  of  the  degrees  of  utility  or  disutility  inyolyed.  This  is  a  oonyenlent 
mode  of  statement  for  treating  certain  problems,  particularly  those  of  can- 
sumption,  but  the  analysis  of  subjectiye  motiyes  has  always  sernned  to  ms 
a  cumbrous  and  inoonyenient  way  of  approaching  the  facts  of  the  actual  exchange 
of  goods,  as  it  goes  on  in  the  world.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  take  a  certain 
tyi>e  of  human  being  and  analyse  his  probable  conduct,  but  the  principles  thus 
obtained  are  not  real  generalisations  from  obseryed  fact  (Cunningham,  FUa  for 
Pure  Theory,  in  Economic  Beviev),  n.  85).  It  is  difficult  to  see  within  what 
limits  they  are  applicable,  or  what  corrections  it  is  necessary  to  apply  in  order  to 
make  them  the  basis  of  practical  maxims.  According  to  Adam  Smith's  treatment 
exchange-yalue  is  the  fundamental  conception ;  and  in  modem  life  the  oomditions 
of  exchange  dominate  oyer  the  methods  of  production  and  the  terms  of  distri- 
bution. The  most  recent  English  writers.  Professor  Nicholson  in  his  elaborate 
treatise,  and  Mr  Devas  in  his  manual,  while  embodying  the  results  obtained  on 
the  new  methods,  show  a  decided  reaction  against  the  mode  of  statement  intro- 
duced by  Jeyons,  and  a  tendency  to  reyert  to  the  objectiye  treatment  which 
was  adopted  by  Adam  Smith  and  the  Classical  Economists. 
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taanagement  of  their  business ;  in  either  case  the  community 
will  suffer,  and  the  working  classes  wiU  have  to  bear  their 
share  in  the  general  disaster.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  attain  to  such  a  measure 
of  political  wisdom,  and  such  a  sense  of  political  responsi- 
bility, as  to  endeavour  to  avoid  these  dangers,  and  so  may 
refrain  from  pushing  the  interest  of  their  class  beyond  the 
point  where  it  ceases  to  be  consonant  with  the  well-being  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  The  accentuation  of  this  element 
of  care  for  labour,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  modem 
EInglish  life,  is  reproduced  in  the  daughter  communities  and  Aar 
which  have  grown  up  during  the  last  half-century.    Labour  ' 

is  the  predominant  factor  in  the  political  life  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand ;  the  conditions  of  labour  occupy  much  of  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  and  the  welfare  of  labour 
takes  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  conception  of  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

In  other  modem  States  this  is  not  the  case  to  nearly  the  whiu  the 
same  extent.    Among  continental  peoples,  the  necessity  of^o^«r 
maintaining  large  military  organisations  is  still  regarded  as  ^^iio^ 
paramount.    Power  rather  than  Welfare  is  the  main  object  con^m^d 
of  economic  policy ;  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  are  neces-  NoHorud 
sarily  pursuing  a  course  that  is  more  closely  parallel  to  that         * 
of  England  in  the  seventeenth   century,  than  to  that  of 
England  to-day.    In  Germany  in  particular  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  retain  the  mastery,  and  yet  to  exercise  it 
benevolently,  bear  a  curious  analogy  to  the  work  of  the 
Council  under  James  L  and  Charles  L   In  America,  with  the 
extraordinary  possibilities  of  settling  on  .the  land  which  it 
offers,  the  necessity  of  taking  active  steps  to  promote,  or  to 
protect,  the  interests  of  labour  have  never  been  recognised. 
There  may  be  a  change  in  this  respect,  now  that  the  field  for 
extension  is  so  clearly  defined  ^  but  up  to  the  present  time 
the  government  has  been  inclined  to  give  &cilities  for  the 
accumulation  and  profitable  employment  of  capital,  as  the 
best  expedient  for  promoting  the  development  of  industrial 
employment  and  the  good  of  the  community.    So  fisur  as  the  or  '*« 
American  economic  system  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  be^/^. 

^  F.  J.  Turner,  Signifietmu  of  the  Frontier  «•  American  liietory^  199. 
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generally  thought  that  if  attention  is  given  to  the  mterestB 
of  capital,  those  of  labour  will  also  be  saved  indirectly,  but 
none  the  less  really  and  in  the  best  way.    Unlike  as  Russia, 
Germany,  and  America  are  in  many  ways,  they  are  similar  to 
one  another  and  distinguished  fix)m  England  by  this  common 
feature,  that  in  all  of  them  labour  is  still  struggling  for 
primaiy  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  government     It 
is  not  yet  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  power  of  association 
to  attend  to  its  own  interest,  and  is  apt,  from  a  sense  of 
official  want  of  sympathy,  to  ally  itself  with  the  socialist  and 
anarchist  opposition  to  the  established  order. 
Thepotoer        It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  notice  that,  in  the  different 
Me^wn     circumstances  of  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  the 
«'*  *^.      same  cause,  the  dominance  of  labour,  has  broutrht  about  an 
poUcUa  of  opposite  influence  to  bear  on  economic  policy.    In  England 
and  her      the  workiufif  classcs  have  become  firmly  attached  to  the  free 
eoMnxet,     trade  principles  which  tell  in  flavour  of  cheap  food  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  in  Victoria  and  some  other  colonies,  they  are  more 
inclined  to  adopt  a  policy  which  favours  producers.    But  the 
power  of  this  factor  in  national  life  is  shown,  not  only  in  the 
trend  of  legislation,  but  in  the  character  and  work  of  the  asso- 
and  in  the   ciatious  of  Ejiglish  Working  men.    In  various  ways  they  have 
n^^f      contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  comfort 
^T^^       This  has  been  the  direct  object  of  Trade  Unions,  and  whether 
their  existence  has  been  a  contributing  cause  or  not,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  working  classes  generally,  and 
the  skilled  artisans  in  particular,  have  attained  to  a  much 
greater  command  over  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
Friendly,    than  they  formerly  enjoyed.     Friendly  Societies  continue  to 
flourish  and  to  guard  their  members  against  the  risk  of  being 
submerged  through  the  loss  of  health  or  other  unforese^i 
and  Co-      occurrences.     In  addition,  by  means  of   the  Co-operative 
^^ieti^.    movement,  the  poor  consumer  has  been  able  to  bring  effective 
supervision  to  bear  on  the  quality  and  price  of  the  goods 
supplied  to  him.     The  guarantee  which  the  Assize  of  Bread 
and  Ale  were  supposed  to  afford  can  be  much  more  completely 
brought  into  operation,  and  at  £bu:  less  cost,  by  the  agency  of 
these  great  trading  bodies.     On  all  these  sides  a  remarkable 
system  of  self-help  has  been  organised,  and  the  labourer  has 
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been  able  to  protect  himself  against  the  degrading  influence  of 
reckless  competition,  and  to  secure  that  a  measure  of  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  realm  shall  be  diflused  so  as  to  give 
better  opportunities  of  welfare  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

284.    A  consideration  of  the  course  of  recent  legislation  The 
and  the  working  of  English  institutions  seems  to  show  that  cone^tion 
the  conception  of  wel&re,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  English  ^^^[-^ 
mind  now-a-days,  is  not  identical  with  the  views  that  are/y***** 

•    •  •  •  ^v  OthtT 

cherished  in  other  communities.  The  differences  come  m\x>peofU9, 
clearer  light  when  we  turn  from  questions  connected  with  the  clude% 
diffusion  of  material  wealth,  to  the  moral  elements  which  are 
involved  in  the  idea  of  well-being.  In  all  economic  concep- 
tions there  is  relativity;  while  on  one  side  there  are  material 
objects,  on  the  other  we  have  the  human  beings  by  whom 
these  objects  are  used ;  varieties  of  disposition  and  tempera- 
ment must  introduce  considerable  differences  in  the  aims 
they  cherish.  These  are  perhaps  of  greater  importance  with 
respect  to  the  influence  exercised  on  subject  peoples,  than  in 
connection  with  the  condition  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  mental  attitude  of  English-  a  deep 
men  which  are  at  least  less  noticeable  in  other  communities.  kSf^^S 
There  is,  for  one  thing,  a  remarkably  strong  historic  sense,  ^^*^^ 
and  regard  for  tradition.  We  have  long  prized  our  own,  we 
have  more  lately  learned  to  be  respectful  in  our  attitude  to- 
wards those  of  other  races.  The  sentiments  of  other  peoples,  as 
embodied  in  their  literature  and  institutions,  have  been  treated 
with  marked  tenderness,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  So  £»*  are  we  from  trying  to  stamp  them  out, 
and  force  English  ways  and  habits  of  thought  upon  other 
peoples,  that  we  are  sedulous  in  the  effort  to  exercise  our 
influence  to  preserve  and  foster  rather  than  to  supersede. 
There  was  no  similar  feeling  among  English  statesmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  aim  of  James  L  and  of  Strafford  and 
Laud  was  to  assimilate  the  institutions  and  habits  of  thought 
of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  one  model,  by 
recasting  the  ecclesiastical  sjrstem  of  Scotland  and  bringing 
about  thorough  changes  in  the  social  conditions  of  Ireland. 
In  Ireland  that  effort  for  assimilation  has  gone  on,  though  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  reaction,  and  more  attempt  has 
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been  made,  for  good  or  evil,  to  govern  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas,  and  to  introduce  and  diffuse  a  wider  acquaintanoe 
with  the  Erse  language  and  literature.  The  Scotch  fiiiled  in 
their  endeavour  to  impose  their  habits  of  thought  and  insti- 
tutions on  England,  as  the  price  of  their  assistance  in  the 
Great  Bebellion;  and  since  the  Restoration  the  effort  at 


tmdam      expanding  the  English  model,  and  introducing  it  in  all  parts 
mttuofikAoi  the  English  realm,  has  been  abandoned.     The  North 
a$JmiS^  American  colonies  were  allowed  to  develop  on  their  own 
^^'iMto   religious  and  social  lines,  and  at  the  Union  in  1707,  the 
theEngUsh  Scottish  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  the  Scottish  legal 
systems  were  preserved  intact,  and  side  by  side  with  those  of 
England.    The  right  and  freedom  for  different  nations  to 
preserve  their  own  language  and  traditions  and  sentiments 
within  a  single  political  community  has  been  acknowledged, 
and  this  is  the  basis  of  English  policy  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.     There  is  no  other  great  civilised   community  in 
modem  times  which  has  shown  itself  ready  to  take  this  line; 
in   the  United  States  the  need  of  assimilating  the  alien 
elements  which  immigrate  there  is  constantly  before  men's 
minds.    The  Tories  and  Loyalists  were  thrust  out  after  the 
successful  struggle  against  the  British  Crown^  and  there  is  a 
determination  so  &r  as  possible  to  keep  out  those  who  do  not 
easily  adapt  themselves  to  American  conceptions  of  citizen- 
ship.   In  Russia  and  Germany  the  pressure  of  the  militaiy 
system  renders  still  more  active  measures  inevitable;  and 
the  troubles  in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  in  Finland, 
mark  the  contrast  between  the  prevailing  ideas  in  England 
and  in  other  great  States  upon  the  respect  to  be  shown  to 
racial  sentiment  and  tradition. 
^jT  A^^         It  is  perhaps  less  obvious  that  in  England  there  is  a 
respect  far  remarkably  highly  developed  care  for  human  life  as  such.    The 
vman  tje,  ^j^^^qq^  qj^  ^^g  point  between  all  Western  peoples  and  savage 

tribes  or  the  civilisations  of  the  East  is  very  marked;  and 
when  East  and  West  come  in  contact,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  higher  races  to  take  the  savage  or  half-civilised  at  their 
own  valuation.  In  EIngland,  since  the  agitation  against  the 
slave-trade  began,  there  has  been  a  serious  effort  to  apply 
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the  European  estimate  of  the  value  of  life  to  the  coloured 
peoples  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  In  the  two  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  there  appears  to  be  some  diveigence 
in  this  matter;  the  attitude  of  aloo&ess  towards  the  negro  even  in 
which  characterises  the  United  States  generally,  and  the  long  e^ulwtd 
firontier  wars  with  the  Indians,  have  tended  to  produce  a  tone  i**^^- 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  black,  red,  and  yellow  races  with 
which  the  Elnglishman  does  not  find  himself  in  full  sjrmpathy. 
At  the  same  time  the  horror  of  grandmotherly  interference  by 
the  Qovemment  appears  to  be  stronger  in  America  than  in 
Europe  generally  or  in  England,  and  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  individual  to  take  care  of  himself  and  preserve 
his  own  life  militates  against  the  exercise  of  police  super- 
vision and  protection  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  no  means 
of  gauging  it  accurately  or  instituting  a  definite  comparison, 
but  it  certainly  appears  that  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
the  persons  and  lives  of  men  of  all  races  alike  is  less  clearly 
recognised  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  among  the  other 
branches  of  the  English  race.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  the 
consciousness  of  this  difference  of  sentiment  which  gives  the 
Englishman  a  feeling  of  destiny  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
influence  over  subject  peoples.  Free  play  for  the  men  of  all 
races  to  attain  to  the  best  that  is  in  them  is  the  principle 
which  British  rule  has  sedulously  endeavoured  to  realise  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  by  introdudng  institutions  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  for  giving  all  possible 
scope  to  varieties  of  tradition,  sentiment  and  culture.  There 
is  little  danger  of  underrating  the  greatness  of  the  task  that 
has  thus  come  to  our  hands.  But  to  men  who  are  men,  these 
very  difficulties  sound  a  call  of  duty;  and  the  best  of  the 
coming  generation  are  showing  a  keen  enthusiasm  to  have 
their  personal  part  in  the  mission  of  England,  and  to  serve 
their  country  in  any  part  of  the  wwrld. 

286.    The  only  parallel  with  England  in  the  work  on  TheRoman 
which  she  has  now  entered  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  of  the  haftodeal 
peoples  of  the  modem  world,  but  in  the  Boman  Empire  of  JJJJ,*  *** 
ancient  times.    There  is  the  same  complex  political  problem.  Problems, 
from  the  wide  extent  of  the  Empire  and  from  the  £stct  that  in 
80  many  parts  of  it  two  or  more  races  with  distinct  sentiment 
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and  traditioDB  are  living  dde  by  side  on  the  same  soil,  and 

there  are  pessimists  who  are  iJways  ready  to  poiot  to  the 

decline  and  fiJl  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  a  warning  of  the 

&te  which  is  in  store  for  England,  since  she  has  undertaken 

hutUwu   a  similar  task.    But  we  may  remember  the  differences,  as 

to  gnmpU   "^eU  chB  the  resomblancos  between  the  two  Empires ;  whatever 

wkh  than,  ^^^  weakness  of  the  English  system  may  be,  it  does  not  suffer 

from  the  evils  which  were  most  noticeable  in  Rome.    The 

wMtwry     ^^tP^  ^^  the  two  Empires  is  distinct,  as  the  one  was  formed 

mriffin,       by  military  successes,  the  other  by  the  gradual  extension  of 

commerce.    The  physical  character  of  the  two  Empires  is 

iu  terri-     distiuct,  as  the  one  stretched  over  large  areas  of  contiguous 

character,   territory,  traversed  by  magnificent  roads,  while  the  other 

consists  of  scattered  possessions,  to  which  access  is  obtainable 

by  sea.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the  defence  of  the  finontiers 

and  communications  within  a  great  land  empire  was  enormous, 

and  drained  the  resources  of  the  Empire;  while  the  navy 

serves  to  protect  the  commerce  which  is  the  very  basis  of 

England's  wealth.    Conquered  countries  were  ruined  and 

exhausted  by  Roman  government;  but  the  outlying  parts 

of  the  British  Empire  are  strong  and  vigorous  communities. 

oMi  the      r£}^^  expenses  of  government  and  magnificent  public  works 

fretiurtii  at  Romo  entailed  a  burden  of  taxation  which  ruined  the 

'    landed  interests  and  rendered  fertile  regions  desert;  while 

English  influtoce  has  brought  vast  tracts  under  the  plough 

and   made   provision   for   a   greatly   increased   population 

throughout  the  Empire.    The  moneyed  men  were  forced  to 

bear  a  costly  and  unwilling  part  in  the  affskirs  of  State^; 

while  the  modem  system  of  public  borrowing — ^with  all  its 

disadvantages — ^brings  the  moneyed  men  and  the  Gfovemment 

into  partnership,  for  their  mutual  advantage.    It  might  be 

di£Scult  to  specify  the  precise  aims  which  Hadrian,  Marcus 

Aurelius,  and  Julian  set  before  them;  but  there  was  litde 

sign  of  that  constant  care  for  the  welfeire  of  the  masses  of  the 

peoples — of  all  tribes  and  languages  alike — which  is  the  aim 

of  the  ruling  race  to-day. 

Striking  as  are  the  economic  differences  between  these 
two  great  Empires,  the  political  contrasts  are  even  more 

1  Cunningham,  Wtttem  OintUmtum,  u  188. 


